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No sian who hath’ ‘asted leurniug. but will confess the many ways of 
bois by those who, not contented with stale receipts, ave able fo mandge 
nd set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but asthe dust 
agcinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to ¿olish 
brighten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not utters 
M be cast amay.—-MILTON, ` i 
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E I—THE GROWTH OF RADICALISM IN INDIA . 


ES su ND ITS DANGER. 
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A MONGST the great and startling changes that have taken 
] ‘place in India since the advent ofthe British to this coun- 


mm. 


Sree 


. Though yet in its infancy and confined as in all other countries 
y nity, it requires to be.carefully watched both here and in Eng- 
1 land, by all those who have the welfare of this country at heart. 
Before L attempt to trace its origin, its aim, and its ultimate 
Y resultin a countr y inhabited by peopie di ffering a among them- 
selves in re ligion, manners and: customs, and "conservative to 
t 


the very backbone from time immemorial, I will „classify the 


greatest boon that academical training can bestow, Accord. 
ingly I divide the people into five classes i 


Gy. — The Ruling Princes and C chicks: 
- 2ndly The Aristocracy. . E ; 
c 3raly.—The Middle Classes. 
| 4thly—The “teeming Millions," and . 
Cer so elóquently described | by Lord! Macaulay 
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to make themselves what they call gentleinen, and 
' thus overrunning us by “lawyers ‘without briefs, 
physicians ivithout patients, authors without read- 
ers, clerks soliciting employment who might have 
thriven arid-heéh above the world as bakers, watch- 
makers, or inn-keepers,* 
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try, the growth of Radicalism is not the least extraordinary.’ 


in the first instance to- only asmall section. of the commu- 


people and show. which class imagines Radicalis 'm to be the. 


„in one of his letters to his sister, as being determined ` 


o 
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' Now ‘let us enter into the cli and aspirations ofthe five 
classes respectively. 

"The generality of the tiling princes whose. opinions are 
entitled to any weight, want little more than a scrupulous regard 
for their. oriental sentiments and prejudices on the part of the 
Ruling Power. They look upon no one with greater confidence, 
and no one has greater influence for good over them than those 
sagacious political officers of the paramount power to. whom 
it does not appear, as mere waste of. time, to study the, sentiments 
' of the East. 

25 must not, however, be understood to insinuate in any way 
against Government es to its selection of thè- political officers, 
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foruits-choice of agents has generally been excellent, . To a plain ; 


unimaginative man the importance attached by Princes and 
Nobles to the ceremonial observances of visits, precedence, and 
entertainments may appear meaningless, but history does not 
tell us that there ever was a time when sentiment had no scope 
‘for play. What can be more laudable in a maŭ than a noble 

desire oe being honored, and “what honor can be. greáter than 


one conferred by As civilized and humane Government, When 


the. vulgar. acclamations of the unconth and the illiterate are 
thought worth the trouble of seeking, I see no reason why a 
maù should not strive hard to deserve the approval of a Govert- 
ment composed of the picked men of one of the most advanced 
nations in the world. Great as are the blessings we all enjoy 
under the benigri rule of Britain, there is'hardly a class in’ the 
country which has so much’ benefited under.its elevating 
influence as the ruling princes of the most: añcient lineages in 
India. ,Great às has been the improvement in their condition, 
there still remains much to- be done. Far be it from me to 
, advocate the policy of non-interference when-:a chief discredits 


his birth and position, Tyrants fegerdless of'their sacred duties. 


And sunkin low debauchery must, Tike plagués, be: swept away, 
‘for © power” was ‘given to man to ‘bless and not to harass man- 
kind? All that I midintain is that progress in the: native States 
must be ‘gradual, and’ that! they ought not to be judged by the 
standard of European civilization:all at once. A sympathising 
- political officer with a little forethought can do an immense 
deal of good in a native State, as the class of princes, impervious 
tó reason, is. fast disappearing, giving place to another type of 
ms more qualified.to discharge their duties as feidatories of the 
Empress of India. . Education alone has wrought this ‘marvellous 
change, and education alóne will save them from falling back. ` 
-The aristocracy in this, as in. every other country, belongs to 
‘that ‘section - of the cominunity .which.is.so much abused ye a 
‘certain. class of péople*dn all countries ; though: fortunately. i 
india it is ento a few Európeans ofa certain. school. ‘and a few 
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“of their üàtive. disciples thütofsidér it as $ Gotriposed “of inter 


-'Jópers'and trespassers, if not. of eut-throàts and ' robbers.” Thuis. 


they: hastily generalize from isolated: instances, "It néver ‘Strikes 
‘those.’ pseüdo-philanthropists, hówéver; that if’ ¢ every 'fneinber of 


the aristocracy | is an interlopér and. tréspasser; then every 


-fadical is a breaker of the! public peace, every diplómatist a 
“deceiver, every; physician ån; illówishertó: mankind, every shop- 
"keeper-a cheat, and So on. * Let that į pass, ~My object'i is not to | 


give - offence. Abused as this class hàs beeny it has the greatest 


influence in India; The nobles.aré still the hereditary leaders . 
Of thé peóple, “who ^ always. look: Up “tp tliéin for. advice and. 


support in tinies.of difficulty, ; It'i& Ey ‘mistake’ to Suppose that 
in days-of storm arid danger, -Góverhmeñt can safely rely only 
on- the” unthiriking -.inasses; ‘Nothing: can be :doné in; India 


without a leader of position,’ “In the: troubléus days of 1857, ‘thie 








Indian’ Governtnent learnt from ‘Ditter experience phat ‘the very, . 
' people who had been, cliérished at the cost of^ th 


‘Faltiqdars of ~ 
Oudh...not only : -déserted: it,’ "in its*hour of need; but gathered. 


"found the banners. of’ their: old masters, In. Support of my. 


assertion, I take thé” liberty. to” quote an extract from Lord 
Canning’s Minute of 17th Jure 1856,’ para..27 :24“ It ‘might - 


“have, been expected that, when insurrection first arosé in. Oudh, 
‘and before it Had grown ‘to’ a formiflablé head; the village . 


occupants, who had beer, 5o. highly ` favoured" by the British, 
‘Government, and'in justice. to whom it, had initiated a “policy 


. distasteful to the- most: powerful class in the province, would 


' ‘have come ‘forward* in “support: of. the: Government, who had 


endeavouréd to restore them to their heréditary rights, and with 
whose interests their interests: wére identical. Such, however, 
was ‘not the case." So: far “as. I am, yet ‘informed; ‘not’ an 
‘individual dared . to: ‘be loyal to :the: Government , ‘which ° 
had’ befriended 'him:;: The” village - occupáñtsf as a body 
relapsed into their former subjection ‘to the Tatüddar, owned ` 
and obeyed his" authority as if he .had been their lawful 





“Suzerain and. joined the ranks’ of those who rose up in arms ` 


; against the British: Government.” 


It would be vain to search for more lovak :subjetio of the 
Crown than,.in tlie language of the impartial compiler: of the 


. Oudh' Gazetteer, 'amongsta “ class which furnishes all the best 


.» 


“examiples of the national character ; and. again “it is impos- 


> siblé to think badly of "à race who, from: among the dozen chiefs. * 
of a single district, could “produce i in ‘one’ séason: of national 


‘¢ofvulsion two: "such": ‘eminènt: instances ‚of loyalty and -devo- 


' tion to the-opposite sides as ‘the present Maharajah of Bulram- 


pur and the late Rajah Debi Bakhsh Singh of Gonda-—the. ` 


' oné^whó risked his property and his life to save a handful 


of: ‘English’ friends, and ERRE their firm proteotor when: it 
Yon : e 
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seemed certain that their cause was lost, the . other, - whe did 
fot join the standard of. national revolt till he had. escorted- 
“the treasüre and the officials of a Government he hated to a 
„place, of safety; who was the last in. the field when. fighting. 
-was -possible, and who, ‘though offered.an honourable, réception 
and the whole of. ‘his immense: estates-.by his. conquerors, 
“elected to sacrifice position | and , wealth, and..die a -starving 
exile, in Naipal rather than desert his defeated . mistress. 
. Their. fortunes were different, but .- their chivalrous. Kongr 
ithe same” 

It would no. doubt be a political Binders if not a source of 
* Political . danger, . to’ have: recourse to’ the levelling’ "policy of 
those. who labor under the impression ‘that. there should’ be 
no, intermediate «class between the king and his people, ‘Even 
the grasping and fanatical tyrants of India; who : disgraced the 
‘names of, Emperors’, and: Kings, did not think it wise to wield 
"their sceptre. regardless ¿of the claims .of the: Indian Aristo- 
pracy. What: hold. cana. ruler have over the vulgar. minds: of 
those who have nothing’ to lose?’ What weight can 'be given 
fo . street politics” ‘devoid, of. mature. consideration ? “The 
importance, attached to the. ceremonial ‘observances of visits, 
precedence and, entertainments ‘may - seem, to a. philosophic 
“mind,-as a sign ‘of weakhess in the'Indian nobles, but it, is far. 
easier to deal with men who can be influenced by trivial marks 
of honor than: with a calculating Bania whom nothing. but 
the slight: of glittering gold makes cheerful. . i 

' The Indian nobility -is "quite conténted . under the British 
rule and. yields. to; none in point of loyalty. The noble is so 
"situated, that his selfish motives do not stand as obstacles: in 7 
` the way’ of judging. the: shortcomings of Government, .He 
` janderstands the difficulties which lie in the path of a. Govern- 
“ment „ruling over a, , foreign. country, “In spite of these 
difficulties he-knows: too- well that India cannot expect a better 
«Government than. the present. He firmly believes that as long 
‘as England retains King or Queen as, head of her ows -Govern- 
ment, “there i is no fear for his existence." The * assumption by . 
the” Queen : of. England of the title of Empress of India is an : 
‘additional guarantee for him, and -the ‘establishment. .of ca 
‘Herald’s College ‘in India would add greatly to the peace of. 
"his mind. -If. founded, it could. devise with advantage to native: 
society, some .decent .Darbar robes or: direct the Nobles. to. 
appear before the representatives of their Sovereign in. their A 
ancient and picturesque, costumes, and by their. example puta 
stop to the practice of native radicals attending the levees andy 
«darbars in their smoking caps and cricket jackets. . : > 

‘Something more than justice, order, and'good faith is wanted 
- for our - well- being, and: at something, is the good-will of the. 
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.fuling. power, ^ Plutarch ‘justly: says: that * "EH goodness: moves” dm. 
a higher. sphere than justice, ”-and it is goodness on the part 
of. the ruling-power which can.raise our" condition. 
- Thé 3rd or. middle class: is;composed of small. taindholdersy i 
successful: professional ' men, . tradesmen,’ Government - and: 
_ private servants and others "They, having'a gteat'dealto do! 
for themselves, hardly get time to meddle with affairs which do» 
not.concern them “immediately. There are solitary instaüces,: 
however; where ambition makes.them.: irfepressible patriots, ‘and: 
they soon pay the penalty.. "They. neglect their legitimate work,' 
and are soon brought: to; theirs senses by. the:loss. they suffer in». 
' their worldly concerns. -As'a ‘rule, they’ have no caüse for dis-: 
content and.are.not' disloyal. -<If sometimes they think they. 
have a grievance (and. who has:not ?) they often obtain. :redress. 
' When, however, the. purely literary education now in: «vogue in. 
our Universities, or some: error: in judgment, such;as a-false. 
start in life, makes any of them, ôr his: son or relation, a total. 
failure, he grows discontented and lays.the:blame.on the Govern-- 
ment...-Fottunately such instances are'/rot-generally met with, . 
and they will be. dealt with further on: in their proper. place. : +. 
The fourth class or-*the-teeming . millions * consist mainly. 
of. agiiculturists. who need: -nothing-so much as complete rest, ; 
to recover from- years of .mistule and amagchy i in days:;gone , by.. 
They: seldom. allow the train of, their thoughts to run. béyond : 
the’. limits: of. their domestic ; ;héarth.. They -are much more: 
prosperous. under . the. present régime ; than. they were, ever; ` 
before, and.no one wi} >, has’ carefully. observed their frequent. 
visits to the shops of th village braziers and. silversmiths and: 
. goldsmiths,‘can p? a. má ment. deny that: their prosperity is real 
and not visionary. - If; we contrast their present condition. with, . 
that of; , days. gene by, when. they, had nothing but earthen pots; 
ia; their huts and:zinc. and; pewter ornaments on: the persons. 
of. their: Wives -and daughters; no impartial observer’ will consi, 
der my assertion.to be unfounded. Agriculturists have not yet, 
been able to break ` through, the custom of ages, of dressing , 
in coarse garments and- residing i in wretched huts. “The richer, 
they are the poorer; they like to, appear; and, no. wonder. they’, do, 
so; when. we ‘remember What they had: to'suffer in olden’ times.. 
Again the village:people set a: greater.value on. substance , in: 
the shape of hard cash,. agricultural - -implements, , and - cattle ; 
than on an embroidered coat or a fme residence.” It is. no, 
secret that whatever they save. fhey take particular care to. 
consign to, the guardianship of mother earth, and. nóthing: 
but “the greatest necessity can. induce;them to. unearth dt agáin., 
The so-called poverty of: the. agricultufists i is not therefore the. 
result of the, oppressions of the tyrannical landlord whose best 
` interests lie. in the prosperity of..his ténants.. No. one: possessed. 
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oft: ¡any degree of common ‘sense cari deny that’ there -are- bad: k 
landlords’: ‘in; the country, but“ they do not form the majority; m 
“For oné bad ‘landlord-we have. nine ‘good. ones, who have by... 
their 'eXértións: and 'influence-convérted arid ttacts.into smiling. 
fields, ¿E should“be wanting in my duty: were `Í -noti to: take 2 
this: opportunity - -of adding a. few: words! on the troubles and: ~ 
exactions, which: the - plodding: :cultivators are. subjected. “tol ` 
through-the unceremonious ylsits of the ‘police and the periodical: -. 
visits of the Tahsil harpies, rplaced in chargé. of the collection of”. 
“ussuds ” for officers. ori tour. I am fully: aware that ‘the 
officers : themselves are not to bláme;c'my coniplaints'apply. , 
to the system itself, andit, behoves the "rulers :of: the land. to 
remove the: stigma. '-L: will revert to” this: subject mote fully: - 
hereafter. ; “However trivial . these: complaints, may ‘appear: : af 
first sight,’ they are’ grave ones, and are closely-.connected with ` 
thé auderings and, privations of. the cultivators of ‘the soil. ^^" > 
AP ao A : 6 Let the tich deride "and the pfoüd disdain, ' ae 
. These little things are grêat to little men.” 
T ithe fifth’ lass comprises: our would-be patriots. ': "They" a are» - 
as, a, mátter of ‘course, - recruited from the middle, but chiefly _ 
from the lower'clásses. - Failing i in life, and ' having nothing of 
importance to engage their’ attention, they turn out, as T havé : 
already called them, irwéfressible patriots, "They want, so many . 
‘things that? it would be difficult to say what they do not want, , 
They” not: ‘only: imagine- -that they can govern "India: better ' ‘tHan 
the “British, but they' also appear to know the séciets-of thë.. 
Etiglish: Cabinet, though'there are probably not à- dozen? “Eng | 
. lishinen. who can justly lày claim to any such knowledge: M 
"po ‘begin with'a few of their wants; they wish to” “monopolize: 
al the civil posts under’ Government with “the exception-of. 
«those ‘of * Viceroy, Governor ánd'a few” otliers,. to. have ‘the | 
^ members ‘of the Legislative "Council appointed by: eléction; fo. 
have-ro British soldiers in the Indian army, to have it reduced: . 
tó oreifóurth ‘of its present- strength, to:have the whole male 
population, ` ‘of’ India ‘armed, to’ obtain tickets: of ‘invitation 
whenever any: ' European. whom they happen to know gives'a. . 
dinner or "ball,'ánd last, though not least, to read: ‘the funeral | 
“service ; ‘over ‘the native - aristocracy, “añd' over every man: who | 
is "rich ‘and: happéns to” possess: land; Their démaids å are SO . 
childish as‘to need no comment.- How can the appointment , : 
of ‘members to the Legislative Councils, even by election, ‘satisfy | 
- thent unless there bé a majority of non-official native “members? n 
. Nów with “such a "majority, as they ‘evidently aim’ at, what. 
would have’ been the fate -of the. Income’ Tax Act, or other 
sitnilar | measures ‘based entirely ^or ‘administrative grotinids?, 
T.am'no admirer of this obnoxious Tax. Act, but the-difficulties 
a which: at. times: -beset the Government ` and ‘compel. “it -- fo 
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unpopillar: measures: aee be; known, to an outsider: At, times 
thé-interests of the rulers. clash. with: those of: the ruled, and.the,* 
latter “cannot always’ be pleased - without causing inconvenience, 
_to: thé” foriner.: “If. justice; requires’ that: ‘some, consideration. 
should be shown:to our claims; policy demands that, the: wishes, 
of the countrynién of the rulers should also;be .consultéd.. (3 

- A ‘few’ Words ón the high - posts, “Suppose. amongst. ‘the 
noisy agitators mien‘ were: found - -éompetent -for the, high: and 
responsible: posts «under: Government, and , these posts were 
. conferred ón them, what guarántee- could there. ba, that; they. 
would: rest contented beforé ¡they were made Governors. and ' 
. Commanders-in-Chief 2I should be a'traitor to my country and 
false to myself wete-I to say that 1 «should: derive. no pleasure 
from Seeing. ‘my “countrymen:. of: education; birth and. position | 
enjoying the confidence of, Government: ‘and placed. in ¡positions ' 
- Of : trust, but. it ‘is not my" wish; er that.of the agitators alone, ' 
that can realize: these «distant: "hopes, - -The «question ¡at issue 
is whether those .who have played the, lion's patt and: still keep 
the: Russian beàr at bay can be reasonably expected: to ‘forego’ 
the - lion’s “sharé!..in “the > ‘Government, ‘of’ the country. -Men 
desirous `of ' working impossibilities -aré: sure -to- meet. with a 
rebuff.: When wé, lose ‘sight of >the: uQreasoriableness . of our 
demands: we get :discotitented; and. our “discontent does: more 
harm:.to'us when we are ufider.a strong. and civilized ` "Govern; ; 
ment than to the: Government itself. ---To-speak more plainly; 
when a ‘Government: finds ‘its subjects - ungrateful, bent | “upon 
mischief and” treading” on- delicate- ground, it cannot remain ` 
Jong: without taking ‘steps: in :self-defénce, < The: British. «Gov: 
:ernmént, not satisfied "with; conferring” on` us: new rights and. 
privileges and giving ‘us education, has: also ‘taught us: how- to 
stand up for those rights anid, privileges, ` Then lej-us:not take 
undue advantage of its kindness, and; toleration: Situated as 
we'are, We can. never do withóútithe British Government, neither 
'cair we ‘overawe ‘it by' mass- “meetings: and long speeches. :1f” 
Aurengzeb :codld:rule' us by -the -power of , the ‘sword, what 
prevénts the English from doing the same ? Tt, was an. "English 
General, bred" in India; who:chastised the vanity-of the greatest . 
potentate; of- the. 48th century: : Their" magnanimity ‘spurns. . 
‘the idea of governing. by the sword arid. makes them treat üs 
with-consideration...-As they wiselycavoid. making us «feel our 
inferiority, Hüt. would: be asbreach of. decency :on . our “part to . 
compel'théni to say ‘or'do what: they wish to avoid: The. weak - 
can néver.. ¿expect any 'concession from. the strong beyond. what | 
the.lattér gives of his own "goedzwill,' “Then, - why not try by. 
all : means ‘to. encourage. feélings of ‘cordiality, the growth: of 
which is spontanedus. if not checked by our: feelings of jealousy | 
of ame “conscious. MI vof” ‘the ‘governing - rate- Tele and 
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‘sometimes. ‘manifested, when they” come” blo contact ` with: us. 
‘We forget that - they. come from a.coüntry where slavety has 
Tong been abolished. They'aré:a free mátion and must naturally 
"feel proud “of ‘their’ position. . Their, liberty is of a. différent * 
¿ordér; anid: has’ been’ the growth-of ages, and Wwe. cannot.’ “aspire. 
to it all'at'once." Y admit that we should not deserve the-name 
‘of nien if ‘we did not- -prize ‘the ' value':of : ‘liberty, "but: liberty 
"deprived" of "its. necessary" ‘accompaniments is a mere shadow 
cwithout substance, * If the mére name of. liberty . -and “equality: 
“has any - charrh * for any ‘of’ my «cóuntrymen, let him seek his 
habitation amongst’the Kols and Bheels of Central India, cand 
‘there - he’ will find” ample ‘field’ for'the' play of. his sentiments: 
e “Fo claim ‘equality with the: conquerors,’ is: physicálly absurd.. 
Political and: -social: equality can never exist between.them and : 
‘ais, unless we are equali inall other respects," Either, they! must 
‘fall to -our level ‘or we. must rise to theirs. The former is nott 
Jikely to happen, nor is it desirable that: it: should; and the” 
Matter, must be'the work of many years? ^ < pb 
n In thus criticising, as. I “have done; the shallow views. and 
aspirations” of Indian grievancemongers, “E do: not: throw the 
blaine ón themi'so much as on the'system of education. =. ^ 7+ 
A «system of ‘edugation ‘without “the religious, "práétical, 
moral and physical Elements cannot fail: to take shape in a 
train" of false ideas "of. indépendence and: liberty, the fountain. 
ponete from which Indian radicalism forces. an'outlet. < E 
“u The downward filtration theory”. in the sense of . * the édu- 
tation: of: the. higher: classes as a necessaty preliminaty to any 
influence upón:the lower” also deserves a fair trial, even. “at the. 
“cost: of .the'impolitic attempts to convert the sons of Khitmut-*: 
. garsinto' 'diploma-holders. - We are now reaping the fruit of the 
` anti- downward filtration theory in thé hordes of discontented de: 
magogués:that:ovérrun the country. . Now: it behoves óur rulers 
“to. devote - themiselves ¿to the enlighténmient of:the.sons.of:the 
aristocracy as well, who are never. likely to forget the: duties: of 
‘peaceful citizens, - “Tei is a matter of great regret ‘that s6 little has 
.' been done towards: their education as the following extract from 
. Jthe.Report: by ‘the North-Western . Provinces and-Oudh Pro: 
.wincial Committee .of the Education Commission, page’ 139, 
‘Chapter: V; will show i. a . DCN 
die The "absence of aim educated aristocracy and the ideapad, stétility óf 
: ‘edvichtional’ effort caused by this void, are the théme-of all the evidence, 
' The, bare;fact. is most -explicitly : stated: by -Pandit Luchmi: : Shankar, * Y 
Professor ‘of Physical, Science in ,the Benares College,” For the manage; 
‘ment of' such institutions. lie says,. of Aided Schools and Colléges,. + we. 
want aù educatéd aristocracy, which ‘does not exist in these: Provinces.” 
` Ofthe- Kstiatrias’ or Rajputs, the caste of' Rajahs. the Rajah.of Bhinga | 
, ‘himself writes: whilst education is extending its influence to almost every ' 
household- in; ; India, itis sad, to record: that this important , class. of the 
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populations stationary; and the same,as it was * ‘a «century ago, ` "However; 
uncultivated: as. it is, it has an immense infltience: for good: “and evili in the 
lad" p.o Pies ES m i 

(1 may" héré “quote, | as: ody cotitiected with this qüéstion; 
certain rémarks made. by, Sir Alfred. Lyall, the Lieutenant-, 
Governor: of the. North-Western, Provinces at-the recent Prize: 
Distribution of the Canning College on: the 31st August 1886 :— 


They. ‘admitted’: int fact ‘that’ times were > changed, and, ‘ that, the best’ 
safeguards for. the preservation and perpetuation of their “Estátes and ' 
the :maintenarice "of the dignity:.ànd ‘infldence of. their order musthence- 
forward be found i in educating the rising. generatión up. to the level of the 
new era ‘that. was ‘coming: in: ' Oudh.; In short, « one special object with: which, ' 
ihe Taluqdars ahd the” State founded the Canning College, was to. secüre, 
the education "of the children'ánd relatives’ of ‘the Taluqdars. EE. 

(€ Well, gentlémen,, although-‘the’ College has renderéd great and liberat 
service to thé Proyince at large, i in this special object or mission T am not 
suré - that’ it..has "hitherto, succeeded - 50^ well. "It -is true that in the new 
generation, of. Taligdars, that has grown : ‘up | “under: English rule, we. have ' 
some’, eminent: examples ‘of, gentlémen’ of ‘high culture. and independent 
thouglit, who have been ‘educated at this College. But what we want, and’ 
"what, Lthink we are entitled to;.expect,.is a. highér ‘general lével, of edu- 
cation among the: landed geñtry-.of-the Province. :T think we had a right, 
tor. hope: that the number of students at the. College from the land-owning ' 
' families would have been. greater, ‘and that a ' deeper impression, so to. 
speak, would, have by this tire: been made’ by the College upon the class’ 
' £o! which it owes.its establishment, ‘and whe ae so. nearly concerned im ' 
its administration 3.” and again {‘I would therefore impress upon all the 
'Talugdars, and, upon all the. ‘principal. gentlemen in Lucknow and the 
vicinity, thé real urgency and importancé*of availing | themselves freely of . 
the advantages' offered by the Canning College for giving their ‘sons and 
./ future Successors; and-all-who belong to ‘their houses; an ediication suitable, 
- 'in these.days of, Eigen and. sprogress, to their sites position sand 
responsibilities.” nt Uu 4n ext oay' ue 


+ This is alli very: weil; But with due deiscetide: to: His Honor 
I, must ebserve-that he fails, to' point. "out. the reason, and. the 
. remedy. for, this- state«óf tliings.:I- put.itto Sir Alfred Lyall - 
or to any:óther English gentleman whether he: would: be. willing 
to see his own son ‘sitting-at- school between the sons of his 
menial.servants. No:gentleman in. any country in the. world 
‘would -accépt ‘this’ position’ for: his /children. Though thé 
: Talugdars'.are exclusive, this; is not.a weakness confined to 
them. ‘In.connection-with the above, I here. extract from the 
above Education Report; page75s- tuno ohita D, 6i 5a 


: A "wéll-born ' Rajput: or: : Mahoniedan abhors the notior of his sons 
associating, with the sons of, men far below liim in social rank, the class 
to which the vast majority.of Students in Government Schools and Colleges | 
elong,” -And in page' 131 '* ‘Rankin India does not, as in England, depend 
almost solely on monéy. ‘The ,pettY Zenjindar, whose ancestors ‘have 
owned the’ land he occupies: ‘for ages, is atleast as important a personage i 
. as the banker or. contractor who’ has amasséd af ortune under ie, present 
“Government.” . * ^, - E V 
* This being thg case, it bo ier very important "to recognis® the fact, 
which in itself is sufficiently manifest, that-there are class-prejudices among 
the people, ; and that thesame kind of schoo] cannot suit all grades of Society. 
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India is Hot: diffórenti di. this "respect from othér countries, and ‘surely there 
are no people more reserved, exclusive; and: tenacious of their social rank: 


‘than the English, Yet the Education, Department has persistently ighored - 


all, the .social distinctions of this, cóuntry., Special .arrángements have, ' 


it is true, been: máde for the Séparate edication of. European and Eúrasian 
€hildien in schools to «which. natives are not admitted: It is perhaps | to 
be regietted ‘that'this is the only instance-in which -caste- -prejúdices- have 


been: ‘consulted. "The Brahmin.or,Rajput, boy-must go to the same school ; 
as the -sọn of. his father's cotrherd or ,loüghman,. of the family groçer, , 


blacksmith and cobbler” 1 d 


Another drawback i in these; schools į is, that until. a young n man 
reaches the: higher classes, the: teaching. power that would be 


ing ‘ofa spécial. class: "with. ill-paid.. and ill-chosen. teachers. and 
without-; proper. boarding: “houses and competent. supervision. a 


cannot but bé a failure, - 
-Tt is not surprising; therefore, that the Taluqdar préfers kéep- 


íng his, son at home, to Sending him to a class made up: of. very. ., 


mixed materials. and. taught by an ili- paid . and ‘incompetent 


teacher. With this" feservation I am: strongly in favour of the 


school 'systeni,. ‘but it-rnist be-tinder ‘proper « conditions, ^. * 


Education for the. children of the, upper. ‘classes .at tlie. cost 


ét. "Government; is by. no:means desirable, . Those classes "cari 


well afford: to .contribyte: towards their own enlightenment. : 


What I urge is, that unless the Government’ fakes the initiative 


in any matter in. this country. nothing will be well done by the. 





people ‘themselves... ae Mc 


It is.even now- ‘not too late. to train and fit the: higher: classes. 


to;represent thé real? wants of the country, “which: can néver > 


come to the notice of the: paramount power througti thé ' 


instrumentality 2óf “the professiorial agitators, ^ It isa law of | 


nature that thé many must be guided by the superior talents 


of. the-few, and if ‘the few, in the first instance;. have ` generally 


beén: forthcoming” from among the upper classes'im all-other .. 
lands, how cai we: reasonably. look- for theni elsewhere ina. + 
country not only rigidly, conservative, but. whose:. people have 


just commenced to lisp the “political alphabets: ‘of. the. West, 
Tt ‘is’ ‘high time that ‘thé Indian ‘administrators. should. turd 


their. attention to:the intellectual : development: of the.:sons . 
of the Rajahs . and: Chiefs,and” give; up “the. notion: that: the - 


, morecthiey are educated; the more obstacles. they will ‘throw-in 
tlie. way. of- Government, “Let thé Indian - officialsicombine with 
the aristocrácy : ofthe land arid bewaré of our indigenous ; iParriel- 
"lites; who in xeturr for any. -couritenance "that may: ` ‘be shewn 


them; will repay the former ‘only by. additional troubles.in admi- . 


nistration, and: the: latter.by ‘portioning out: -their land and other à 


property t to ie masses on the system. of three acres and a cow.” 
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TN the year 187—the | village of R-—-was the scene ` “ols ai 
‘crime that struck: terror into “the” “hearts of every Garo, 








far or near; never in the memory of ‘thé’ oldést man, had” such’ 


a frightful tragedy ' occurred, ::Liké all savages; the- Garos are 
vindictive and ‘tredcherous “when thoroughly roused," but they 


are not easily worked up: to: a:pitch “of resentmient” such ‘as. 


leads “tó violence or murder. Good- tempered but quick,’ they, 


, are, as a rule, à ‘peaceable. and: easily managed rice, +. 


In the village . of R—-lived' two "men whose ‘cultivations : 


‘.adjoined, Reshin's Jay nearest tlie village, and extended ovér the 
slope of. a hill that rose to’ the. right: * “Thick jungle : ‘fenced it 
, in on “the north’ and west, af tha- south lay the; villáge,- nest- 
> ling quietly. in, ‘the: valley... ‘On’ ‘the east, ‘the cultivation -of Tin- 


grin “stretched in, irregular. lines“ round the hill : Tiigri . 


a tall powerful man, of a sour. and gloomy cast of countenance; 
but: who was, known'as a- Quiet and’ decent: “member ‘of the 
community—began to clear the ground: “for” his, cultivation the 


year before Reshin, , M 


He “and his wife “téiled’ Tate “and” by: “felling “the: ‘trees, f 
cutting the "broad belt- of-jubglé "roünd.the field. that ^ was tà . 
. form: inagic ring’ beyond which fire, could not pass; “firing: all: 


within ' that: ring. “and finally. clearing thé rd ‘and Sowing 
their cótton-and- rice.Séeds, '. ^ 

The nearest Way . to theif” “gallivation lay áctoss a” ‘corner of 
< Reshin's land, “and " hë raised” no ‘objection to their making use 
` of this short cut, until the ‘second: year, ¿But when he in his turn 


éleated* the jungle- and sowed: his crops; he objected: to? Tingtin' S, 
passing across tlie ‘corner, * as. he had - fenced it round,» He” 


the heater tract, and” that i in future he dia «not: wish, bim: to 
cut:across the corner:, ~ 


; ur warned ‘him; edu Dp" me little quei a and 


were. quietly e eri in their ówn, feld. : 
' Going-to the fence he “éalled' to "Tisgrn, aking k him DON 


S he had gone, that way. . . Annoyed at the man’s ‘unconcerried. 
answer. ‘of * because it is’ the: 'nearest;" he told: bim angrily” T 


be careful how he: trespassed again.” 


‘Tingrin smiled: isourly; ‘arid when ‘the à evening pegan i 16 close * 


in; he Shouldered ‘his few rough tools, and: deliberately: 'érosséd 
the: forbidden corner, celing-bi his wife. to follow him, Si cul 
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The next morning Reshin found the double set of foot: marks 


„and knew that Tingrin had again' passed that way. Boiling 
-with rage, he again went to the ferice, and abusing the aggressor 


in choice ‘Garo, declared. that: he-would- make the- village bot 


' for him, if he continued to trespass on his Jand. 


Tingrin | took no notice. whatever of. the threat, and morning 
and. evening calmly walked across. the forbidden. corner, with- 


` out appearing to notice : Reshin's feeble efforts to prevent ‘him, = 


‘Thorns were worked into the. fence only to be removed, the, 
fence was raised, orily to be lowered. 


‘There : was. something. frightfully aggravating * in ide. man "s 
imperturbable calmness and persistence, and Reshin's friends. 
could «with. difficulty keep him from attacking his enemy... He 
was à small and. not particularly strong. man, and. Tingrin was. 
unusually powerful even fóra,hillman. ` 

Perhaps he calculated., on this, and took xad of. it, but : 


5 Reshin did not lack courage and-would have operily attacked, hit, : 


but that. the wiser counsel, of his friend qe and he was. 


to answer for it to the fex ^ » 
The wrath: of -an.heHftually ‘quiet man.is abre ende and. 


more. to be dreaded than that of one whose anger evaporates , 


daily. Tingrin went to his house “to ‘meditate on his revenge. 


To kil the,man. who. had. got the better of: him,- would - not 


- satisfy him ; the, whole village should suffer for siding ; against, 


him,. and giving: ‘Reshin the. victory. 
‘That evening: he, did’ not visit. his cultivations.” His. wife, 


crept quietly : round by the: outside of, the, fence, and. brought; 
: home the, few: beans, “SC. TA that. she. required. for their, i 


E meal. Tingfin said nothing and ate nothing. 


In the morning all the other men went to "their. work i in. 
the, distant cultivations, ` but Tingrin „sat in his. shouse.. His. 
wife: ¡timidly placed his food before him and à. Jangourd full of. 
Garo. liquor, He- eat: iñ, «silence, . and drained the’, liquor. to 
the last drop. ie 
; “Where did you geli those beans?” che asked suddenly. ist 
c, “En. our field,” , she. answered, “trembling at his- strage tonę 


; and manner. 


_ “Did you "go by: my. ‘path, or x by Reshit’s Ml he asked ‘axing l 


: his eyes on her. 


c She, hesitated. * Whats the odd. of, bothering Any ion f 
aboüt it” she ventured to say at last. “ We had better do. what. 
the Punchyet tells. us, and-think ño ‘more about it”... 
He.did not answer, but going to the side ob. the .fooms; : 


de 


únbung his sword, ang sat: down to. clean and “sharpen it, 
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/Frighteriéd by -his: manner, - the,-woimani - left the. hbuse, ' and 

«finding that most.of the:womeh, had goné down to ‘the stream 
that supplied the village, to. fetch-water to:cook’their husband's 
evening meal, she went after ‘them toconsult as to whether it - 
would; not be -well; to. ‘warn. -Reshin that. her. ‘husband’ was 
‘sharpening his sword. - ' 

No thought. of dga to herself. troubled ‘he: ' Her husband, 
"had never treated her _unkindly, and -she thought if he ‘had . . 
-been angry about, her going, by: $. AReshin's i ‘path, he would have 
„beaten, her at once. 

. :Poor -woman ! “she little thought what: fearful ins he was 
perfecting when. he let her leave the house so quietly. .: 

i. The sun was setting: in a ¡glory :of crimson and -gold “that : 
-tipped the fleccy white clouds ^with -a brilliant edge of: color. 
¡The warm glow. flooded' the "wide ` expanse «of hill and valley 
with a rosy light, and-rested-on the thatched brown roofs:of the 
"houses. Thousands’ of insects: skept; the ‘dir alive. with. their 
¡tiny. trumpets “and never-resting -wings, bright: birds fluttered 
-gaily about over:the surface-of the water, and now and again 
the loud crow of - a Jungle. fowl, sounded. ‘defiantly: from a 
hill. 
OA picturesque ‘and peaceful . Scene ; cabildeo ‘dabbling : ‘in. the 
‘clear water; and, dipping ‘their’ little “bsown bodies ‘cautiously . 
"into it; for Garos are not particularly fond of ‘water ; a few huge; `. 
pigs, grunting, along the bank, and a score or-so ofi women and 
„girls, some filling their large earthen ‘water "vessels, some ‘bath- * 
ing" in the shallows,.. and. argroup-of a‘dozen or more” peri 
a little, way off, listening to Tingrin' swile. 

They none of: them «heard a. stealthy step. stealing. ‘down 
ithe narrow path, jor saw the, ‘sun -glint ; brightly - on a. newly 
polished sword and a pair of wild.dark-éyes. Had.the man 
‘no moment’ of softness ?, nd “feeling” of compassion: as - he 
„paused for his fatal spring, his own-child :was there clinging to 
. her mother's hand, and dancing up and. Bonn with glee: as she ; 

watched lier playmates. - 

, There was no warning “cry, no, shrill. hout of, maddened 

revenge. Stealthily- and quietly Tingrin approached , the group, 

with. a- spring he Jeapt in airongst:them, «and --wielding . „his 

.sword with both his hands,-struck his wretched victims.down, . : 

- Scream after scream, arose on the-soft evening air, as'right and . 
left.he hewed at them with his blood-stained weapon. One after 

. another they. fell. beneath his 'cruél blows, :mothers ‘snatched 
their childen up | ‘and fled terrified ‘into the jurigles, one, or two 
tried to regain the village, ‘but with a bound he. followed’ them 

, and struck them. dówn. His wife- -crying aloud for mercy ‘tried 

' to seize his arm, but even as her fingers. clung "convulsively ‘to 

iig, he struck—net her—that -would have been guerciful—but 
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'their:child, © -She'stiould drink a more bitter: diatghf. than deih 
“she shoüld live childless, and shunned ' as the wife wf the man 
Who had made his villagé desolate, 3030.02 

' 1 Finding nómore: victimis to his” hand, Tingría "returüed t to 
:the village, and: taking a: burning log from: në of thé hoüsës,, 
threw it on the. thatch, ‘He watched until he saw’ the fares. 
"burst-forth; and” then” flinging his: ‘sword’ high" into EA air, 
‘disappeared ‘into: the jungle. SUME 

Early the ‘next ¿morning the news. ‘of! the frightfut event wag 

brought: into the station," The Civil: Surgéón and. another 
«Gfficef rode ‘out inimedjately' to thé village? Théy found if: al- 
‘most burnt to the:ground.: "The “men, arid ‘such of tlie woitiéh. 
sas: had: escaped’: from the terrible Sword, were “dazed | ‘and’ 
__ «stupid, The magnitude:of the crime overwhelmed. them. They 
were: afraid to move ;about,. fearing "that the murderer would 
Tush out from his’ hiding-placg ‘upon. them. - i Ded 

. Thosé whose wives and -children- had bee struck down Sat. 
by them, silent and : helpless. : ‘Some of “the victims were still 
«alive, but:such "had : been “the consternation: and horror, «that 

«¿every one seemed - paralyzed, and no attempt: had: poen madé to 
Fomore them, or to attend to their wounds. EE 

DA ghastly array. of living ‘ahd’ dead t- ‘Seven worst, lay: dead, 

ed one child+<the .snifrderer's own, Six more wére so fright- 
fully cut about, that nothing but the skill and untiring care. of 
"the Civil- "Surgeon ‘saved them, .He-had them carried - into* the 
«Station Hospital;and carefully nursed and ‘tended, 
5 ‘Meanwhile; the whole. country. was demoralized, the morden er 
"Was ‘still at. large. For. days he" evaded detection, and thë 
people”, lived-inva^state'of terror; no one dared to walk about. 
«alone ;:the : ‘path to the Stream. was ;Büstied.: end eveiy Garo. 
‘Rept: his. Spear’ in his-hand, * 

- At. last'thé Police. Officer, with a few. determined: men, | hinted 
. him "down. Hé had taken refuge in one of the ‘curious little: 
-hats:built on high -poles, or spartly.in a: tree, ‘and partly on ‘poles, 
where the Garos live during the season - “when they have-:to 
‘protect their: fields: from? the: degredations of- wis “elephants, 
deer, and ‘pigs. Be Pe 

¡¿It-was à service of considerable danger to mount the’ rough 
ladder ; “the.inán might easily have húrled'his would-be capturer 
"from. the ladder, /butjstrange to say, he did not'attempt it. 
-Worn:out by hunger: and. the hunted. existence of the last few 
. ‘days, he' gave. himself «up. without â- struggle, ma, was” ‘goon 
solely conveyed to the head-quarters - lock- “Up. 

-His fate ‘hovered in: the^ balance for some. “tiine, föt although 
he: “was, as å miatter - of ` Course, convicted, -he' could” not bè cons; 
«démñed: to death without: the.:sanction “of (Góveráment; ;.No- 
Rs Had. Mp: £o. that time. Bs chung for murder, ‘as-it, had" “not 
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been considered safe to exact: the extreme penalty :of «the law, 
But in Tingrin’s case.the Garos themselves were anxious for 
his death. Had he been transported for life, they would never 
have: been satisfied, for they. believed. him to be possessed of a 
devil, and able to return froin the uttermost parts of- the earth | 
to torment. them. À 
radi in “their -hills-=with" "uibóunded S acd nd. his widow 
only. breathed freely when she knew-that he was -really-dead. , 
This desperate criminal was buried in, his - chains. ; Various 
reasons -were assigned for this curious circumstánce;-but the 
real one. was simple enough; s The blacksmith who. had fastened 
fhein'on when- Tingrin was: alive; ‘refused to. touch him- when 
he was dead,%on account of. paste- -prejudices, and there twas no 
"one else who could do ite ; ' noa 
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i panęgyrists have been led by:a' ‘liné-of a priori reasoning 
é ‘conclusion, that: he” hever- did. Buddha’ was: in. their 
‘opinion the greatest’ teacher that éver‘lived,-and-he consummat- 
‘ed the gréatest;- -moral évolution that ever was áccomplished: 

‘Gould: such a man, with.so great. a work before him, «waste his 
‘enérgy and ‘fritter. away: his.resóurces in- fruitless’ researches, 

` tcárried rashly into.the region of.eñigmas and mysteries, ' ‘dreams 
. and hallucinations, ghosts and phantasms i à -Speculations of 


a flighty and. fruitless stamg might be indulged in. by'men: 


-who had a dreamy intellect'and nothing of importance to do ; 


butà man with Buddha’s practical turn of "mind and earnest . 





ry) ID Buddha: ‘teach &'philosopliy 2° fne ‘of iis indem 


purpose, could not ¿possibly nullify himself: by | deliberately - 


. gétting entangled in I the mazes.of metaphysical subtleties and. 
ontological riddles. But such reasonings,: however cogent 


and conclusive. they may appear to some minds, cannot mate- 
rially influence persons? who do not admit the premises, and 
- Who cannot therefore be expected to accept the conclusion. 


We do not admit that Buddha was so far above the platform * 
of thought and. feeling occupied by the philosophers. and . 
reformers of his age, that.the idea of his going astray in the 


: direction indicated, is inadmissible, 


‘But questions like this cannot be settled either ' way by 


- merè 4 priori reasonings,~ To the law and:to the testimony— 
“that must be our motto, . It is our duty, agreeable or disagree- 


able, to present Buddha: justas he appears in the existing * 


records, or the biographies and the bortatory and doctrinal 
treatises which have ‘survived the wreck of time, and -have 
the prestige of being universally held'up as original Sources. 
Nothing i is more unsatisfactory than to-evolve out-of our. inner 
consciousness: a: Buddha of stainless beauty, pure spirit and 
lofty thought, a Buddha. whose appearance facinates * dark- 


` eyed” ‘maidens, and whose grandeur of character and purpose , 


génerates enthusiastic devotion in the. coldest of hearts. These 
records are doubtless overladen with extravagancies | of the 
wildest stamp, and a little, sifting work fitted to give con- 
sistency and shape to the underlying vein -of historic truth 
'. is allowable;^but no amount of exegetical, or critical fairness 
can justify our going beyond them in quest of.virties they 
do not disclose, or truths .and facts they "positively contradict. 


The is bring. the reformer forward not* n as an ascetic 


. 
4 
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di lofty ‘but delata: hace. not "only asa ‘moralist of: 3 
Sublime but one-sided. a but as a philosopher. of- the. ' 


national or dreamy type! r p 
"Besides mere æ priori reasoning is fitted, if only. the Secords: 


dis accepted, when the necessary work of: pruning has. ‘been. 
done, to. show that Buddha: could. not but have: taught. a: 
philosophy. Buddha flourished. atatime when a man -could | 


not possibly have ‘succeeded : as a reformer of .morals without 
being: backed, as it'were, by a scheme of. philosophic though it; 


Philosophy. was regarded, not merely as a thing- fittéd to ih- 
vigorate the intellect and expand. the’ heart, but a sort. of ;,' 


. panacea ‘for all the evils’ of Jife.: Philosophy held ‘the lofty 


position of religion; and.the:. welfare of society in general, not. 
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merely of individual: thinkers; was looked upon afíd represent- . 
ed as dependent on the solution of some at least of its abstruse ` 


‘problems, The devotees, who. Teflounced family life and for- 
'sook: society, rétired to. sequestered spots: more to. pondér and 


set: at^rest the problems .of life,: than: to, acquire a store of. 


'supererogatory merit by the practice of austerity and. penance, 


‘Buddha was. not evidently :above current. traditions ; and ` 


even if he had been, he would: have found it necessary to secure 

.general acceptance to his scheme ofereform by allying: it 
to, or rather amalgamating : it with, a paie of speculative 
thought, 

Again, to rob Buddha’s ethical: system of its. philoséphical 
basis, is toi leave :it without a foundation. The. beautiful 
morality of the. New Testament is based ori its sublime theology 
—on the grand ‘doctrine. of the: Incarnation and ‘the. Atone- 
"ment. Take away this. doctrine, or.the main featurés of the 
life of Christ, and Christian morality loses its unifying priti- 
ciple, its vitalizing power,” its : electrifying influence, and its 


inspiring example, —its most ‘glorious associations. and its | 


strongest motives.” In a similar manner the sombre moral- 
ity of Buddhistic record is' based on the’ subtle philosophy 
embedded in them,—on the ‘doctrine, for instance, of! imper- 
manence, of existence as an evil per se, and.release ‘therefrom: 
as the highest good.: "Take away this doctrinal basis : and 
the main.features of the life of .Buddha, and the ethical.scheme 
loses its principle of life, coherence, and: ; practical efficacy, as- 
well as its historical associations and standing model '* ~- 
Buddha, therefore, stands. before. us as-a philosopher; as well 
Sas a moral reformer, Andit- is because ‘he wasia philosopher, 
be -was looked upon not. only as a moralist,. but as a” religious 
reformer, also, for in India, if not all the world. over, Philosophy 
‘was in his age religion, and religion, philosophy. : 
«But Buddha. should be brought forward, nót only-as. philoso: 
pher, but the father of that species of, philosophy, which has 
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‘been; characterised as fetervodox in: India. * Dr. :Bánerjeá in 
- his admirable € Dialogues,” represents. Buddha as.the father of . 
"Hindu philosophy i in general, both orthodox’ and heterodox. 
"According to his “ably expressed: views, it was Buddha who. 
` drew the. attention of «Indian ;thinkers-away from the creature 
.comforts'of:life, of. which they were passionately fond, towards 
the great problems of lifé'and death ; and the. learned ‘doctor, 
. unhesitatingly :maintains that the characteristic ideas of Hindu 
philosophy, the ideas. of. Mw? or deliverance from the ‘evils 
of existence, and Maya or cosmothetic illusion, were first con- 
ceived and introduced' into Hindu literature by him. dak Ta 
.. Dr. -Banérjeà's. reasons for. broaching an opinion ¿o :unique; - 
' so obviously at: variance with the- received or approved one, 
.may be briefly stated. thus: It is an. undeniàblé fact, that 
.the Rishis of the Rig Veda: period were absorbed in the avo- 
.cations and. pleasures. of life so completely, that they could; 
not: But-appear.: "incapable. of thoughts: fitted ‘to satisfy the ; 
-higher longings of the spirit. The prayers they. ‘offered... were 
-almost all intended: to..bring. down upon them - showers ‘of. 
earthly blessings, and’ rarely rose above the platform.of máate- 
' rialenjoyments, such as may. be secured by wealth -and honor, 
increase-of flocks and kerds,. agricultural prosperity and pastor- 
. al abundancé,- «martial triumph arid _ plenitude, of. plunder.’ The 
. military exploits and other occupations into which their oldest | 
records afford: an" insight, indisputably indicate on. their part 
an intense Jonging for the tangible bléssings of this life, and a 
' deliberate: néglect.of, if not aversion to, the purést and hallow~ 
ing influences. of divine grace.. The temper of mind, disclosed - 
in the. picture., présented..of their sayings and doings in. thes 
‘Rig Veda, is also obviously inconsistent with ‘that’ ‘Spirit of ` 
inquisitive earnestness to which philosophical ‘speculations. and 
researches are to be traced ; while scarcely a line occurs in this ` 
hoary record calculated to show that they. ever cared to look 
beyond the narrow: horizon of earthly enjoyments, or allow 
themselves to be bothered by the abstruse problems: and the 
inscrutable mysteriés of. life, 
: Nor did the. age of the Brahmiañas,, the périód when: ‘the 
simple cereinotiies: 6f the Rig Veda gave place to a compli- . 
cated and pompous ritual, ‘see any restraints imposed on the 
.secular ambition of the Rishis. On the contrary, their worldli- ' 
.néss grew in strength and’ intensity in. proportion ‘as. theirs; 
circumstances improved, the dangers before. them disappeared; A 
and they were lured on by the tempting prizes of a career of 
prosperity. They. became in time thoroughly secularized, and: 
- their desires and aspirations rarely, if ever, extended beyond’ 
‘the Contractéd> e of the pleasures. end Segue. -of ` 
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Amongst. a people: so ^ iroughly" absorbed in^ “secúlarity, 
fow. could,. Dr. Banerjea asks, thoughts fitted to.stir‘up the 
spirit -of 'self- denial and .sel£-renunciation arise?. How could 
such a;theory as Maya, with its representations calculated. to 
throw over the realities of création. the ' veil “of illusion: and 
nothingriess, arise in’ minds ‘bent. on ‘looking upon this life as 
all-in-all2 How, agáin, could: the Hindu idea of Mukti, with its. 
‘renunciation of family-life,, abandonment : -of. worldly pleasure, 
retirement to: hermit solitude, ` practice of penance,. and .inten- 
sity. of. ;contemplation,. “be conceived by persons ‘who cos 
plenitude of wealth, honor, ‘ease and: comfort? * : 

"This line, of reasoning’ would- be perfectly isrefragable and 
eopclusive if itr could be. proved , that- Buddha .was ‘the, first 
man in India; who made ‘hiinself. an. example ` of philosophic 

loftiness:'of.thought, and sentiment, But it iš- impossible to 
‘explain’ how: a: man of. Dr. Banerjea's: penetrating ‘intellect, 
failed to notice the series of.,facts which are'brought into bold 
relief in. the. existing records; and which... „militate; most ob- 
viously and. thoroughly ` against. such’ ‘an assumption; - It is- à 
matter of fact that Buddha: hímself.reférred ‘to a long roll of 
‘prophets who had taught. his distinctives doctrine. before his 
day, and represented himself. as :only. a: linki in a chain, which 
knows neither. beginning, nor: end. ; „This may. ‘be an after; 
thought’ foisted in the original, records, but the - early prevalence 
of súch an idea precludes: the. “possibility: of, his: being held. up 
_ ás. the first example -of ascetic, .self-renunciation; and; contem- "| 
plátive”! ‘repose - realized: -in the. country. Nor. should -it be 
forgotten that, according to the most reliable authorities, the 
, Buddhistic and- Jaina ‘types of asceticism -were but- copies. of 
whàt may .empbatically .be called the Hindu type,the model 
‘set forth’ in récords like -Baudhiana, recently; translated. and 
-published in connection * "with. Max Malers series" of. ^t Sacred 
‘Books of the East.” a : : 

Again it was the example: -of an “ascetic of dignified: gait 
and serene countenance. that, brought Buddha’s, wavering | 
‘mind to -the decision to which. his career as a reformer.should 
_be traced. He. is, moreover, ‘said ` to`: have placed * himself, 
"though - -only - for: a> season, ‘under : the teaching of one. recluse 
philosopher after 'another,':and: held long; conversations with | 


ia few of the- acknowledged ‘teachers of monastic’ philosophy. 5 


< And -besides his greatest opponents throughout the .entire | 
period of his public career were bands of. philosophers, of whose ` 
leaning" towards -austerity, morë rigorous than what was :prac- 
tised :by, his followers, he. Had. to show the- fruitlessness by 
elaborate trains,of thought and reasoning." These-facts make it 
plain that asceticism, ; and the meditation associated, therewith, 
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were, growing into popularity when Buddha began and cared | 
“on his career of reform, - 
Tt' is' desirable to' mention here: that the recluse philosophis À 
“who gave 'Búddha: and his immediate followers the’ greatest : 
‘troubles. were ‘called - Tirthakas'; and some glimpses of their 
"beliefs, and specially of their modus operandi are- presented in: 
the Ceylonese records ‘translated by: Hardy.. These seem to 
‘have’ formed a sect, or rather a group of sects, the members of 
"which literally out- Heroded Herod. . Some- ‘of these, under. 
¡the ‘guidance’ of a lgader named’ Purana- Kasyapa,' appeared ` 
“perfectly naked, like the Adamites of Christendom, maintain: - 
ing the principle involved in the following ‘declaration of their 
‘chief :—* Clothes are for the covering of shame: shame is the 
effect of sin; I ama rakat, and as lam | free! from evil, desire, ` 
‘I-know no shame.” * Some, wider the guidance of ‘Ajitakasakam-, x 
"bata, appeared in hairy , garments, , and. with close-shavem ^ 
"heads, maintaining that“ it ia an equal sin to.killa fish and * 
to eat its flesh ; that to destroy a creeping plant and‘to take 
‘life is an. equal crimé" A third party, under the-leadership | 
,of' Kakudasatya, “ taught that when cold water is drunk many . 
‘creatures are destroyed, and that, therefore, warm, water is to 
be used, whether: for* the washing of the feet or any. other 
purpose” A fourth..sect “taught that we shall all appear in . 
‘the next birth as we are now; whosoever is now ‘great òr. 
"mean, a man ór a deva, a biped, a quadrüped, "without. feet or 
‘with one foot, will: be exactly -the same in the‘new birth" A ` 
fifth párty followed a leader who said that he was without sin, ' 
' and that. if any one had any doubt on that subject whatever, ~ ^. 
‘he might come to-him, and he would explain it" The. picturé= 
drawn of these. sects, marred though: it doubtless- is ‘by ‘the : 
- painter wilfully, is vivid enough to show. that they: ‘were stricter 
than Buddhists in their loyalty to ascetic principle, more 
"Pharisaic:in their professions, wilder'in their flights ‘of thought | 
. and belief; and that, though split into sects holding diverse 
opinions, they were unanimous in their opposition to "Buddhism. 
In these delineations, moreover, we see some of the charac- 
teristi¢’ principles -of Jainaism, not. only in a germina para in 
A fully developed form. 
". The means employed by the bless of this rival school of. 
philosophy were not all fair, ' They carried .on discussions with . 
chim, ‘propounded questions, proposed difficulties, and tried DA 
arguments to demonstrate the reasonableness of their own" 
‘position, and ‘the absurdity of that’ of their antagonists, - Thus- - 
far, their modus operandi was thoroughly fair and unobjection- 
“able,” But they ‘had recourse to very questionable, - or’ rather 
reprehensible ‘expedients, to compass their'end. They ttied to 
` bring -Buddha -and - his, followers-into disrepute-by. circulating l 
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disons wilfully” misrepresenting- theit doctrines; and- artfully 
drawing away. many of those, by- whom-these reformers were | 
revered and venetated -as' heaven-sent : teachers.’ Nay, they 
carried their malignity to:a preposterous length. "They induced . 


a; female devotee of theirs to: accuse, Buddha «himself of. incon- : i 


tinence in the presence of his followers; pretending” to: 'be^ 
enciente ; but hérwiles were disclosed by supernatural ihfluence,. 
and she was: dragged: through. flames. -of fire .down : into the 
lowest hell, 4vitckz ;—a.fate shared in by four other persons, 
Devadatta, the Judas Iscaript of Buddhist legends, who was. 
the founder of a sect'stricter than Buddha’s, -Devadatta’s father, | 
Suprabuddha, ‘a nobleman. who «is said'to have violated: the 
_ chastity of a” priestess; and the man! E who reviled. Buddha for 
seven days,” : 

Even: barring the: fact’ that: “Schools: of ascetic philosophy, 
not perhaps in a state of maturity :of organization, had: existed ' 

"before -the public: appearance ‘of "Buddha, and .did exist side 
` by-side-with that.of which he laid. the ; foundation,- the notice- 
able points-of contact between his scheme of thought and that 
of Kapila; the acknowledged “founder of: the. ‘Shankhya school,.. 
suggest a question. of great importance; The. main. features ` 
of the, cosmogony, and: soteriology. presented in the following 
passage in the Sanyutta, as translatede by Gogerly, and pub- 
lished years ago in the Ceylon: Friend, cannot but show: the 
similarity, if not identity, of the two systétns:— '. 

* Ori account of ignorance,” said Buddha, “merit. and demerit 
are produced, on account of meñt:.and demerit -consciousness-; 
.on account of consciousness, body and. mind; on “account of . 
body and mind, six organs ‘of sensé; on account. of six 
organs .of sense, ‘touch (or, contact); on ‘account of:contact,, 
desire ; on account of desire, sensation ( of pleasure and páin 5 . 
on account of sensation, cleaving (or clinging to existing ob- 
jects ) ;" on, account of clinging. to -existing objects, renewed 
. existence (or reproduction after death) ;,on account of. repro- 
duction: -of. existehce, : birth ; on account of birth, decay, death, 
Sorrow, crying, pain, disgust, "and passionate discontent: Thus 
is produced the complete body of sorrow. .From the com- 
plete Separation from, and cessation. of, ignorance, is. cessation ' 
of merit. and . demerit ; “from. the cessation of merit and: 
demerit, is the cessation, of consciousness: from the cessation 
“of consciousness "is the? éessation' of (the existence of ) body - 

(and mind; from the cessation of (the existence of ) body and 
mind is the cessation: of (the production. of) the. six or- 
gans ;:from the cessation of (the production of.) the six organs 
is the ‘cessation of touch ;, from, the. cessation «of : touchis. the 
cessation’ “Of: desire ; - from. the cessation of desire is the 
cessation. -of (pleasurable or painful) «sensation p: from, the; U 
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- cessation Of sensation, is the cessation of ‘cleaving’ to existing 
objects ; ; from the * cessation of cleaving to. existing ‘objects: 
is the cessation of a. ‘reproduction ` of: existence ; from the™cés- 
“gation ofa reproduction: of existence,’ i$ the cessation: of birth E 
from the cessátion-of. birth, is; the cessation of E Thus 
this whole body- of sorrow’ ceases to exist.” S 

"This concatenation. of potenciés, and. what" may be ‘called 
“possibilities, i$ somewhat: differently set’ forth in Suddharma-: 
Pundaricá recently translated. by Keru. --In speaking: of ghe, 
teaching of à former Tathagata, Buddha says :—".He more- 
over extensively. set forth how the series of ‘causes’ and effects’ 
is’ involved,’ (and sad ) it is thus: Monks? from ignorance. ' 
proceed ‘conceptions «Cor ‘fancies ) ; from conceptions proceeds 
understanding (consciousness) ; from , understariding, fame 
‘and form’; ftoi. name’ and form, the ‘six senses ; from “the 
ix ‘senses proceed: contact ; from contact, sensation ; from, 
sensation’ proceeds longing; from longing proceeds striving į 2" 
fróm striving, às cause, issues existence ;' from existence, birth ; 

. from birth, old age; mourning, lamentation,’ sorrow, “dismay: 
„and ‘despondency, * -So ‘originates this.mass. of misery: From 
the ` ‘suppression , of igüorance results , the suppression of con- 
` ceptions,” and so on, ‘till. we come to the ` extinction of ? the 
le inass of misery e = 

‘In’ these extracts some of the catagories’ “of: the Saulo 
system are mentióñed; ahd the Sankhya account of. bondage 
and liberation is "presented. with some variation of nomencla- 
túre, but without much ‘material difference. - And'-the quesc 
tion - naturally: rises—who was’ the originator of theseideás; 
‘Kapila or Buddha? ‘Dr. Banerjea: maintains, in contr avention | 
of the” received opinion; that Buddha ¡was the originator, not” 
Kapila, ‘whose: speculations he traces toa period ' posterior ` 
not only” to the advent of that reformer, but ‘also to that ofthe , 
founder? specially. of the Nayaya “School, Gautama. But al; 
though he sets aside the received opinion, he very adroitly trans- 
‘fers-the’ burden’ of proof to-his opponents. ^ This, wemaintain; 

"ds ‘illogical, -ifasmuch as the- person who opposes > current 
“views, ‘and ventilàtes “fresh opinions ' in supercession. thereof, 
isbeúnd: by evéry principle of ‘correct reasoning, to brings for: 

ward ‘proofs’ of a cogent and conclusive stamp dn b of 

his: new position, E 

It is conééded, on all hands, that the question aba cannot 

" be settled with- chronological accuracy by evidence of ‘a consy 
clusive ‘nature, But some importance should’ be attached to: 

‘a line of @ priori ‘reasoning, which. may be advanced ‘in: favor 

- of the position gainsaid:or-controverted: by the learned ‘doctor: 
We, óf course, - sét aside as valueless. the tradition, that: the. city 
soft Kapila-Vastu. derived, its name from ‘Kapila, who is: said 


to have: piactised.. austerity: and abandoned himself to deditus 
fion.on the identical spot.on which that' royal city “was subse- 
‘quently, built. But we maintain that. scepticism moves gradu- 
. ally, by slow steps, not per saltum. * Infidelity appears at first 
in its milder forms, and” progresses step by step, till its. tone of 
modesty gives: place to oracular assurance, and it itself is 
swallowed up ‘in absolute: scepticism:.. The history of the 
progress of infidelity in England and other European countries 
corroborates this assertion. The mild form of Theism ushered 
intó England by Lord Herbert-of Cherbury passed through 


developments more and more malignant, and ultimately ` 


degenerated into rank atheism under thé’ guidance of reckless 
thinkers like Hume. The mild form of rationalism introduced 


into. Germany by Semler’ degenerated through one line of. 


development into the ribaldry of.the Wolfenbuttel Fragments, 
and through another ‘into the .iigeneous but fanciful theories 
of Paulus, Schenkel and Strauss. ° Infidelity’ in India pursued, 
"it may safely ‘be, assumed, a similar course. It appeared at 
first in its milder "forms, grew. in cumulative malignity, and 
ultimately degenerated into rank scepticism. :Now, Buddhism 
represents a stage of -scepticism decidedly more advanced than 
-Sankhya philosophy. “The Sankhya philosopher paid some 
reverence or homage, though perhaps ostensibly, to the canon- 
ical scriptures: of the' country, the. sacred Vedas; and his 
attitude towards the hierarchical orders and “current supersti- 
tions «was one of mild tolerance, not of avowed hostility. 
Buddha, however, boldly set aside these scriptures as docu- 
ments corrupt to the very core, and assumed an attitude decid- 
edly more hostile towards the: established priesthood, and the 
“rites and ceremonies ‘maintained by them more for their own 
benefit, than for that of the masses by, whom.they were looked 
up to as demi-gods. His scepticism, therefore, may on 4 prior 
grounds, be justly represented as a later development. 
Whether the question raised is susceptible óf solution or 
“not, one thing is certain that Buddha was the ‘father of those 
‘types of speculative philosophy, : which have been branded as 
heterodox in the country. An attempt has indeed been mads 
to represent Buddhism: as an offshoot of Jainaism ; but the 
„attempt has collapsed so thoroughly, that a bare allusion to 
it is enough. * “The good :old “ways” have maintained their 
'ascendency, and recent: criticism has failed to check, what may 
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? ‘be called the public propensity to hold up Kapila as.the father - 


kof: orthodox, and Buddha .as :the father of heterodox 
philosophy in India. ` 
` Jt is strange that, while Buddha has been presented in 
recent publications in a variety of aspects, as a lofty character, 


a pure model, a desp thinker; a moralist, a refor mer, a. poet, and a’ 


‘ 
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. speaker of i engaging’ mien, sweet thought and fascinating: power, 

. his; position as the founder“6f-a line of schools of philosophy, of 
“a freé-thought, type, has been ignored, Perhaps, this has been ' 
done; deliberately. The weakest point in. Buddha's teaching is. 

' . his- philosophy; and till itis studiously concealed - behind the ^ 

-. veil, or thrown into:the background; nothing like an: enthusiastic - 
admiration’ :of^ hist career- of” reform can possibly "be evoked., 

` Buddha's ' character présents. some féaturés of undóübted ex- 

: "€ellence and his Roe | is/not withoutisomie maxims of:a lofty 

. character” eminently: caléulated to-“alleviate’ its general glom, 
But Buddhe's. philosophy’ is a tissue. of unmitigated nonsense; 
and the less said’ àboift'it by his admirers, the better ! |o 

- To get ‘to the bottoni: of Buddhistic . philosophy, we have to 

“go back to the four triths he is ‘said to Have discovered after 

a long period ‘of: meditation, under: the celebrated, Bo:tree. ' 
. These.truths have been variously stated ‘by’ various writers; » 

but the «statement. ‘of these* fundamentals presented. in Rhys? 

Davids' little “volume entitled “ Buddhism " is fitter, more com- ? 

plete, more. comprehensive than any. other -which has.. fallen. 

a our notice. "That statement runs thus :— 

“That: (those events which. are distinctive. of individual. exise 
tence, such às; «birth, the fine Skandhas, decay, disease, death 

| and (those; which brigg: forcibly into' the. mind the sense of 
separate :existerice, Such-a&). contact : -with disagreeable objects, 

e separation: from. ‘pleasant ones, unfulfilled desire of possession, i 

, ar& precisely those states which are full. of suffering or sorrows. ' 
2 “Thé kind of craving excitement, which. follows: sensas . 
tion, and causes the delusion of self-and the. Just of. life —creat= 

"ing. either délight in the objects that présent themselves, or. 

. an eager desire to supply a felt want—this eager, yearning 
^ thirst (Trishna, Pali: Tanha): growing into sensuality, desire ` 

"of future life, ór love of: the world, is the origin of àll sufferings; 

3. “Sorrow and -suffering will be - ‘overcome, extinguished 
df this" “thirst?. be quenched,. this. lust of life destroyed: -He 

. who ‘overcomes the contemptible thirst (difficult to: bé: coń- ` 

/ quered. iù- this world), leia fall off from Bum like. orep 
3 from a'lotus-leaf — 

¿4.2 “To: accomplish this end there ‘is only. one " way--the 
noble path” of a virtuous and thoughtful- life: Senter, on this, 
path and ‘make an: end^of sorrow: verily, ‘the’ path: ‘has been | 
preached by. me, who have found cut how to quench- the darts . 
‘of: grief. You ‘yourselves must make the-éfforts : the ‘Buddhas « 
. are only: ;preáchers : ‘the thoughtful; who enter the path, áre d 

‘freed from! the. bondage of.the deceiver: MARA. And this * 


 . means of-salvation is’ "not! a there "ddmonition to- Pbe: good." ` 


Jt is. worked. out into: detail, and. ep in. the Ea Divi- 
sions: ánd Four Stages." see: vence LRT ES T 
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- Thesé oda tonclusións arrived. at: by -Büddhia- after 
so much, trouble, are errors rather. than truths... The first ‘states, , 
‘a patent fact ` with. obvious exaggeration. ; and: may; therefore, - 
be held up,asán example of hasty, inaccurrate, and unauthor- `, 
‘ized geñeralization. There:is no- doubt'a.great deal of. sorrow 
in the world, and nota little -of it proceeds from the. “causes 
¡mentioned. " The- optimisin, orwhich ‘refises to recoghize its 
l'existence, and : represents. dt as- nothing , but good, - incipient 
"happiness or joy in embryo, ‘simply. plays . with the-hard facts 
‘of life. "But while the. ‘optimist view: should be set aside as 
‘inconsistent with experience: or- the. obyious teachings. of em- . 
‘perical philosophy, the - pessimism - which ‘sees’. nothing :but ", 
‘suffering "in nature; should. also: be avoided. ‘Buddha, «however, * 

adopted ‘the pessimist view: with eagerness,. and preached it 











‘with melancholy enthusiast, ' Life “was to ‘him one: long, un- | - 


ibroken, uninterrupted” tissué of Sorrowiand- misery, without a * 
"isingle: ray. of. réal j joy to flicker: ‘through’ its'terrific gloom. Did 
‘he ignore the varieties of - things i in nature emineñtly fitted to - 
‘minister’ to: our ‘comfort: and. enhance. our enjoyment ? Did ` 
hé fail to. recognize the emotions of.the human heart, which, 
"when properly «developed-and ` properly. applied, might prove, 
‘éopious, if mot perennial, sources of délight-and | felicity. to us? 
¡He was certainly. aware—how could hqnot:be ?—of the existence 
¡of objects ‘out-of, and. feelings i in, man "fitted to subserve the 
‚obvious design: of nature; “make him as’ ‘comfortable. and . 
¡happy as under his present: 6ircumstánces he can: be, But in 
his opinion the flcetiñg. ‘pleasures. he! thay derive: from separa~ 
‘tion from disagreeable, and. contact with. agreeable objects,.do 
‘not deserve . thé name of pleasüres ¡they are’ so: evanescent, 
so illusory, SÒ, "déceptive;; “nor -did’ he . look “upon. the nobler 
‘enjoyments ensured by a*proper. ‘culture’of. the higher ‘elements .. 
‘of human. nature as deserving, of the. name. - -The ` ‘pleasures , ` 
¿Of life are in his: opinion to be as scrupulously avoided..as its 
“pains; and: that. because -they,. besides: being, short-lived’ :and » 
'fleeting, are accompanied: with and - followed by. sorrow and 
isuffering. No: joy: tn. life—is his motto: . .. -.- 

! Büt^did not Buddha: ¿Speak of. a sliding «scale ‘of, heavens i 
-reptesénting ‘different - «degrees: of -bliss more -or less pure | and. 
"unalloyed.? He" certainly- did; but the promised. enjoyment 
in-allithese, regions’ being: ferminable, - "and: accompánied with 
"soie “degrees of sorrow. when: not self-oblivigus,. it! was. ‘never 
represented. by'him ás desirable except.as a species of trainin 
‘needéd by minds of a grosser mould. :. Even. such bliss, though 
ladmittedly So: much sublimer” ‘than whátiis “attainable. i in this 
“vale of teais,:and so much moré' durable, is after all. Bis i im; 
propérly so. called;: Life .has'no sunny spot in ity here or” else;, 
nac -DO tinge, of j joy. properly. SO called, nothing to. mitigate 
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its -gloom in ‘the. opinion’ zaf. Ten, Who“ ‘have’ extinghished all 
catnality of thought and feeling within themselves by media 


ation on its sorrows! This melancholy conclusion..we ' look: * 
, upon us: essentially erfoneous, the ‘upshot of: a-. dyspeptic, 


morose, cynical view of- things, not the outgrowth. of a healthy; . : 
calm, ^philosophical view: st 
The second’ of' Buddha's mesón conclusions traces 
hacen sorrow to-a wrong’ sotirce, “the ‘delusion of .self and the 
lust of life.” Our. sotrows' “proceed from an’ improper develop: . 


| ment:and misapplication "ofthe varied elements of our nature; 


not certainly from our ünavoidable self-consciousness and 
instinctive lóve of “existence. We flee under the influence of 
what may be called an indwelling demon from things. calculated: 
to make us ‘happy;-and.. eagerly run after those which cannot 
but ‘make us miserable. ; and-therefore the sorrows of life. ought . 


. to be traced.to this centiifugal tendency of our corrupt, nature! 


not certainly’. to our inhercht and _ indestructible" love of 


3 life! ! 


; The third conception- involves an impossibility: . The:s sorrows 
of life are “happily” terminable, but not certainly in the way 


' indicated. The lust of life is- indestructible, under present, if 


not únder all conceivable varieties of circumstances, and. if the . 
destruction of sorrow, Were dependent on its extinction, .des- 
pair “and ‘despondency . woúld be our portion. The fourth 
conception, the ' próposed remedy, shoüld:now "be taken into 


'éonsideratiot. "That remedy is the Noble Path, the Eight-fold- 
Path, emphatically called the Middle Path." Does not. Buddha 


in "calling the path of virtue the Middle Path seem. tó have 
anticipated thé Aristotlelian definition of virtue? Aristotle dei , 
fined virtue as the golden mean -bétween opposite extremes, or * 
father between ‘excess and defect ; and ‘he showed: the. apposite: 
ness or accuracy of his definition by specifying not a few of the 
well: -kriown viytues, ‘and setting ‘forth, in ‘case of éach of them, . 
an ‘aberration, | on the side’ ‘of excess, as, well as son: the 
side of défect Does -not ‘Buddha seem to. have , pitched 
upon this happy: medium in his middle. path long before 


. Aristotle -was "born ?. Several recent writers are of.: opinion 


that he did, although they do not. conjure up the shade of ` 
a for invidious- comparison: "Beal, in: his. small volume 

n* Buddhism" in China,” thus. "deséribes what he: calls. his 
inettiod + The method «was: in the use of nU ER neither 
asceticism on one Pard; ,nór license on ‘the other." i 


'tianity' ‘is he denllinesé ‘with , which; it; arily. steers. à- 
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middle "course? between" thè: Scylla ofcdefect and the Charibdis 
of excess. ‘Christ was himself: an; example; of a<-character 
thoroughly: well*balanced; and He trod what might+bé cálled 
the Middle Path between the attitudinarianism of. the Pharisees 
and. the latitudinarianism ‘of "the Sadducees ;^between * John 
the Baptist, in whom the ‘prophetic spirit. of earnest aéceticisin. 
‘culminated, sand: Judas: :Iócariot ` in whom :. intense: :and all: 
absorbing secularity appeared. in -a-form:of treachery, perhaps 
not so mean:as people generally suppose; inasmuchi, as. accord- 
ing:.to, DeQuincey, whose: speculations«.on. the - subject."are 
worthy of sober thought; his" object. án -betraying shis Master 
was to hasten-his anticipated: assumption of royal.authority-- 
and functions, and the. rise: in consequence of. the - Apostles, and. ` 
of himself as ‘of one them, in dignity and wealth. | 
- The religion -of -Christ : may: also be described. as the golden 


Inean between ‘opposite. . extremes. N Steers a middle c course . 


between ‘ratio alism. and | superstition ; between . ‘spiritualism 
and formalism. between what has been called:the inwardness . 
of religion and its oütwardness ; ; between this. worldliness and 
* other'worldliness;” as: well as between. asceticism and. libertiní 
ism. “And if Buddhism. could .be proved equally’ cautious 
in’ avoiding’ extremes, it$ ‘resemblance’ to.our religion in this 
respect would be ‘apparent, and’ its excellence in consequence 
indisputable. But the- fact unhappily. i is that. Buddhism, after | 
perhaps a period, of. vacillátion, „settled down into” a system 
óf gloomy monasticism |; and: its middle path, is the-vi2 media 
fiot between ascetism and. icense, but between domestic life and 
.pénànce and- self torture, : Let. us hear what Dhamma-Kakka3 
Ppanáttana-Sutta," or tl e foundation of.the: kingdom of righteous- 
liess “Or .the wheel of thé Law-<translated:” by Rhys Davids; 
and presented along with other, translations 4 in Vol. XT of: Sacred. 
‘Books of thé East—says about: the middle path: | ? 
'.""There are tivo -extremes, oh Bhikshus, which the man whe 
has, given up the world. .Qught not to.follow--the habitual 
practice, on. the. one. hand: of those things. whose*attraction’ 
‘depends. "upon ; the passions, and specially. of sensuality—a low 
and pagan way ( of seeking: Satisfaction), unworthy, : unprofitable 
and fit only for thé worldly “minded and the habitual practice, 
on’ thé ‘other hand, of. Asceticisib. (self: mortification): Nu is 
painful; unworthy’ and unprofità ible 65. nonpa ` 
S There ds a middle path, “on Bhikshus, avoiding these fuo 
extremes, discovered by the Tathagata, a path which :opeñs : the 
eyes; and bestows understanding, which leads to peace, of mind, 
t the higher wisdom, to full. enlightenment, to Nirvana.” -* mE 
"These ‘extracts are transcribed ` from Buddha's fitst-sefmon 
delivered, when“ the blessed'on'e was staying: at Benares ‘at “the 
hermitage : «called. ed in thé ps of. his first five 
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followers. Ta them tbe middle path i is marked: out only for "ER 

‘who “ have «given: up the world,” that is, who-have renounced 
family-life and betaken themselves to monastic seclusion.; and - 
the only warning protest ‘it -lifts up, is directed against the 

, varieties of self-inflicted tortures, which were represented as in- 
dispensably necessary to.growth in virtue. : This path has eight 

: members and four stages. The members aré ‘thus. set forth in 
the record already named se: i 
“Now this, oh Bhikshus, is the nobis truth: concerning 
the way "which léads to the destruction. of sorrow. Veni it is 
this noble eight-fold path, that i is to say,— : 


^" x Right views,  - i 5 Right livelihood ~ 
2 Right aspirations; ' — ^ 6 Right effort 
. 3- Rightspeech ^. . | 7 Right mindfulness 
‘A Right conduct. “ '/ + ‘| 8 Right contemplation, dd 


This is an' ascending” series, of which every succeeding link ; 
“is connected, with the preceding as an effect is related to its 7 
cause. Right views lead to fight aspirations, and. thése succes- ` 
sively to right ‘speech, right. conduct, right livelihood, right 
effort, right ‘mindfulness, and the last and greatest. of Buddhist 
attainments, right contemplation., Right views, therefore, ‘are . 
‘the basis, and if they are properly so-called, the superstructure 
stands on a rocky fotirtdation ; but if they are errors, rather than 
truths, ‘the, building stands ¿on a sandy. foundation. The 
question, therefore, arises, are ‘the views called: right, really right ? 
To settle.this problem, let us raise another question. Of what 
are the views pronounced-right presented ? The answer is, ` 
. first of the Universe, then of. man; then of-the Law, then of - 
the Promulgator of the «Law, and lastly of Nirvana, the fuse 

ofthe Law. : 

“The corner-stone of. tlie Buddhistic view of the universe is is the 
doctrine. of impermanence. This doctrine stands in bold relief 
from Buddhistic writings, being the one doctrine on which the 
greatest. stress, is laid, and- which is presented ina variety of 
«forms, illustrated by a variety of analogies, and brought homé 
to individual conviction by a variety of argüments. | "Some of 
the passages in which it is set forth are given below :— '. | 


& f So.long as the brethren shall‘exercise themselves in the - 
seven-fold perception due to-earnest thought, that is to - say, the 
perception of inipermanence, of. non-individuality, of corruption, | 
“of the danger of sin; of sanctification, of. purity of heart, of 
Nirvana,- so long may the brethren’ be expected not to decline, 

' but to Brosper"—( Mahaparinibbanna-Sutta),. ° 

t,* But the spirits who are free- from passion hear it, "adn 
> ¿and :self-possessed, mindful of the saying which begins ‘ imper-, 
- ‘manent, indeed, are. ui coinponent: AMERY 2 ‘How then. is it 


s 
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as (apything- whateyen, "when: Born brought. 
into o being, and ofgaDiZeqdy RTRAbDS `y within itself the inherent 
, necessity. of. diss [ in) Romi cien 38 it possible that such a 
j :ondition can exist”— : 


Mahaparibbanna- Y v A j 
“When the bless | died; Pine king of. the gods, 
at the moment of Bis wa 2 e 


rom ii uttered 
this ‘stanza :— i as * 
‘They are tránsient all, bach Being! s ‘parts and powers, ` 
. | * Growth is their nature and decay. ~ ` = 
"They aré produced, they’ ate dissolved*again i: . 
And then is best uen they Rave have sunk to rest.” . 
| Mahaparinibbanna-Sutta). 
| © Thus. spoke - “the. beai one, : "and. ‘when the happy: one 
had thus spoken, once again; the- Teacher. saidi— ^ - . 
How transient are all component things o. 7c a 
` Growth is their, natúre and decay, .-* =" *- eS 
> They are: produced. they are dissolved again y ‘ 
; And then is best when’ they: have sunk.to rest: ' 
"ur É dit ) 
fna 'Jatak story, given by Rhys Davids in his introduction 
to Mahá-Sudassana:Sutta, these lines are thus explained : nm 
“In these verses the words * how.érasient are all “compo: 
nent things !’~ mean, dear. lady Subliada, ` wheresoever and. 
.by whatsoever ' causés madeé"or come: together, compouhds,— 
that is all. existing -things,—all these. compounds are iimperma- . 
'nence itself. For of thesé form is! ' impermanent, reason is 
. imperinanent, the (mental) ¡eye .is impermanent, the . qualities 
„ are impermanent, And whatever: treasure theré.be, whether 
‘conscious or unconscious, that is. transitory. Understand, 
therefore, * how'transient:aré component. things !' 
‘And why? ‘Growth is their nature and “decay? |. "These 
all have the inherent quality of coming into (individual) « ex- 
istence, : and have 'also the. inherent quality , of growing old ; or 
“(in other words, their very'nature is to come. into existence 
and to.be broken up. . Therefore, should. it be understood, they 
are impermanent, - . 
“ And since they are impermanent, "when * they å are’ pr oduced, 
they. are? dissolved again.’ - Having «come | into existetice, 
having ‘reached “a state, _, they. are surely dissolved. ; For ‘all 
these things come into existence taking án individual form, * 
and are dissolved, being’ broken up. * "Io thém as soon as there 
is birth, there is what is called a state; as soon as there isa’ 
. state, tliere i is what is called' disintegration, ` >. Thus, are all: 
compounds, having attained to the three characteristic marks . : 
(of i impermanericy, of pain, and of want of any .abiding’ prin 
' ciple), subject in’ this way and that' way; ‘to dissolution, “All 
' these componeng: things, therefore, ‘without ae are 
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impermanent, momentary, despicable, unstable, disintegrating, 
trembling, quaking, unlasting, "sure to depart, only for a:time, 
and without 'sübstance jas femporaty: as a phantom, as the 
‘mirage or, as foam. z 

' * How then in these, dear lady Subhada, is there any sign 
Of - case? “Understand rather. that “theñ is best, -when they 
have sunk to rest; but, their sinking to rest, their cessation 
comes from the’ cessation of. the whole round (of. life); and is 
-the same as. Nirvana. That,- and this are one, And, herice 
there is no such thing.as ease.” 

These extracts suggtst some questions of grave importance, 
to,which we shall fevert after. presenting a quotation’ from the 
Dhammapáda . ás traüslated by Beal. The véry first chapter 
of- ‘this . ‘sacred? book “of the” Buddhist is“éntitled “ Imperma- 
nence,” and presents-some incidents, or rather fables, i in | support 
of the doctrine. The Chapter*begins thus :— 

* Whatever exists, is. without endurance, "And tenes: the | 
terms ‘ flourishing? and“ decaying? ..A man is born, and then 
he dies:.. Oh*.the -happiness of escaping fhis condition! For 
the life'of man-is but as the,earthen- vessels. made-in a potter's 
mill ; _ formed. with such éare, they are all destined to destruc; 
tion. : 

" “As the Waters of* a tiver hasten on, and flow away, and 
once ‘gone, never return, such i is the life'of man,’ That which 
is gone knows not any return.” 

: Let us, now state the questions suggested . ‘categorically, dud 

. endeavout,, by a Careful rius of Haee citations, to answer 
them. . 

. The very first question &ugg gested is, dei Buddha’ present 
what i is called the atomic View of création? All the objects 
of Naturé are ‘represented throughout the entire compass of 
Buddhist. literature as component things, compounds or aggre- 
gates; and the - representation cannot but suggest the ques- 
fioti of what are they coníposed? Or what are their consti- 
tuent .élements? It-is not enough to say that the visible. and 
tangible objects of Nature are composéd of the substances 
regarded as elemental in ancient times, vis, the"earth, water, 
ait, fire and ether. The’ descriptions’ embodied in the. above 
extracts, and many others which may be presented, would be 
meaningless, if each of these were not held up ás a component 
thing or compound, ‘The ultimate powers of -nature are there- 
.fore not these aggregates, But the constitutive and constituent. 
élerents of these so-called elements. What ate these ulti-- 
mates, ` “these sübtle: powers, which assume such varieties of 
forins, . pass through so many transformations, and present 
indications of «such plastic energy’. and - ceaseless’ . activity ? 
Aie they atoms of thé same configuration, equal, size e and egual 
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‘measure sof: inherent ; | pofentiality?. Or, are they, of, various 


shapes and powers like the different: kinds of atoms. described 
in „Hindu literature “as aquéous, ‘igneous, terrene, or aerial ? 
Again, how do they Tiove—horizontally | or perpendicularly? . 


‘And, lastly, . ;hów, do.they combine, integrate; ànd. ‘disintegrate 


by. an external pressure ‘communicated, to themiór. by an erratic | l 
move on thé part of $ome of them ? "These .questioris- cannot 
be settled except by an unwartantable ` "ove ‘on the part of 


the investigator . from what.is written to what: is not. Written, 


or ‘a jump from..the ‘sure. platform , of. documentary. evidence 
into the: uricertainty and ‘wildness of, unrestrained ‘conjecture. 
But it is plain that an. interminable mass of atomic subsistences, 
monad or nebulgyot. star-dust: or, “fiery, mist, must be. presup- 
posed to maké* the descriptions given: “of cortiponent . things ' 
coherent, consistent or rational.: TOM UNT 

The. second question ; refers to the coltiprelietisiveness of what: 


‘is,,incone of. these quotations; called *:tlie round of life" What 


! d 


“does this round. embrace? : “Does it” only + Comprehend the 


yvast chain.of* living -organisms :on the ‘surface. o£? the. globe, - 
perceptible. or: inferráble, beginning . swith the lowést, and - -as- 
cending in a scale beautifully. graduated: up to man, ‘the’ apex 
of creation in. this nether’ world? Or; does it extend "beyond 
its confines and embrace’ the varied. Sbjects: of. what is "called 
inanimate. creation? It certainly includes ' ‘matter, -both. organiz- 
ed and” inorgainzed; things’ animate and inanimate. |“ "Things? 
and “ beings ”are-used interchangeably in: these. and other pass- 
‘ages, and no such difference. as is involved i in the possession, or 
non-possession of what i is understood by: life, is indicated. . All 
things, those «which, are: said to be with, as. well as, those ‘which are 
said tø, be without life; are described as having sprung into Jormal 


«existence, as flourishing on its. vast, theatre and vanishing into 


non- -existence precisely -in the same manner, that is; bya pro- 
cess of integration, and disintegration. ; And, what i is still - more: 
to the point, they all; without, exception, present “the three 
marks.” of impermanence, pain, and want of any. abiding prin- 


‘ciple. According'to the Buddhist scheme‘of thought every object 


in Nature is. instinct with life, and there is no such form of. exis; 
tence as a lifeless thing. And, therefore, in Buddhist . countries, 


like” China; the lifeless object’. of -Nature aré Feprésented. and 


looked upon as having *'.spirits " ‘concealed in, them, ** Spirits ? 
with ' which. communication. may", be. ‘maintained dm specified 
conditions; and. from" whick., adequate help- may be sought’ and 
obtained.. Every, mountain. -Or hill, :river ` or., rivulet, tree. or 
plant, fruit or flower,-—nay, every particle of . matter, visible. 
or ‘invisible, has ‘within it,” discoverablé by the spirit Within 
us, ‘though not. ‘seen by the. -bodily eye, a .genius conscious 
of. power, and, ready: under: Special circumstances. to extend 


poU adds * * ie : 
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ay himen: beings stouble.. "Were is "M theory’ of” 
.- thé :unity’ ‘and’ continuity. of ‘life’ worked: “out moré- thoroughly : 
‘than * "within" the. ‘circumference, Of Buddhistic , Belief. "and 
: practice? ps Boe itap Cog E. ^ 
¿An „alls diffusive: ‘all-coniprehe ave: “mass! AE; matter Such. 
" ‘particle’. Of; Which “is jinstinet. with - life, being the ultima thule.. 
“of Btiddhist: inetaphysics;s what - «definition ‘of inattet must. bé- 
- posited « or: présupposed to' "give. ‘shape’ and: consistency ` "to, the” 
‘scheme? .. , Obvieusly * the ordifaiy® definition, * that which de 
' presents | matter as ‘inert: er*:dead, Would. be: inadmissible,” zas ` 
inconsistent,’ with. it$ whole’ texture. of thought, and speculation ;.. 
and recourse miust;be had tó the definition ‘now. ‘made’ fashion: . 
' able by a certain: class of- scientists, viz., that by "which - thé 
lump-theory ” is hissed’ off the stage, and’ matter is répresented . 
ds a. sort of mystic energy, whicltappears i in^ varieties «of , forms, 
* "more of, less evanescent, That this definition. of ‘matter Was 
` consciously - ‘adopted and- categorically”. stated by: Buddha, is” not 
; “affirmed. His scheme ` réprésented “materialism :of “the: grosser: s 
. sort; but 'some- approach" ‘towards: the refined view of' mattér, 
insisted on by inen like Professor Tyridall, was certainly - ‘made 
by" him; ‘and his ‘followers ‘have hadthe wisdom or unwisdom . 
" to pusli, it to its legitimate consequences; by looking’ upon 
veyery. pa ticle + of? matter as a,‘conscious ego, and: ushering .. 
dm the beliefs: ‘and devotions, incident to; the: lowest ve OF 
fetishism. | oii 
_ Again, the quéstion:z arises, swbatl is meant by: « ihercedéstion of. 
. the whole round of:life ? "-—cessátion of formi: or ‘cessation of 
- substance ? .decompositit n...or disintegration :into? the “original i 
- ,fnass of. chaotic, matter; or. such annihilation of mattef as* “leaves m 
no’ ‘résiduum . “behind, Put. ‘an “infinite «void: This- -question « 
will comé up for” discussion. under à separate heading, and ‘need ' 
not, detain us here : :süffice it to say; ‘that the. extracts; pr esented 
plainly indicate: -a céssation of formal, rather than of- substan- . 
tial existence? “A broad line of ‘dentvarcation is drawn between . 
"compounds of ‘component: ‘things and: ¿simple substance ; and * 
disintegration, dissolution, or' cessation, is distinctly predicated; 
of the "aggregates: not of the Anger yines ia crude: 
material, whatever. that-may be. E 
But it should bé nóted- here that: “ the and of dife? ‘ which: 
: ends in: ‘cessation: of: _ form,” ‘rather’ thdn of substarice,, extends’ 
far atid wide beyond the horizon of» this: world; It includes, . 
iiot merely all things. animate and’ ‘inanimate, all matter or- y 
“ganized or unorgahizéd,' i in: this, world; But the intéfminable: * 
‘chain of' ‘substances’ Tunning through. the ascending” scale of. * 
heavens ánd: the descending. scale ôf - hell s posited in Buddhist > 
literature. ` There 'aré, accórding to Buddhistic belief, ‘five hells’ 
occupied by different" ‘orders: of evil spirits, and -no . less: than 
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abóve- another in a per SERA ME 
“Entertainment. “of. _embódied saints eae 
through. the inferior degrees of. meditation; a 
stages. - "These* disembodied: spirits, pta cut off trono. Ade- a 
ment. to the ear th: and its:concerns; ‘have forms: ‘potentially ex 
isting "in them ; and" “therefore they : cannot be rafked with those | 
who have gone out: of: formal. existence. and -béen engulfed 
in Nirvana.. *Bigandet is- right in: tracing this eschatology to 
the. influence of."Hindu' philosophy on. Buddhist. literature ; 
büt there- is no ground for maintaining that;no-portion of it 
` formed paft.and parcel- ofi original Buddhisin.. Now “the in- - 
-numerablé ‘orders ‘of beitigs .; “Occupying “these abodes of: bliss. . 
Pand: misery; from Sekra:or Brahma’ the sking., of. the “heavens, 


"down. to“the five spirits consigned: ‘to the lowest’ hell during the TE 


Jifetimerof the’ reformér, and others. «doonied to the-same fate ^ 
ever. since, are included" ‘in: ‘this immense, 'all- -¿mbracingy' all- 
comprehendiñg round of lifé: Which risés like. a “mighty. wáve 
from thé surface of unformed: matter, sweeps onwards. accord- 
ing. to unalterable laws, and. ultimately dies.ón its »bosom, 
leaving it in its original, shapeless,’ confused mass. "Here we 
have the modern theory :of “evolution and inyolution, not 
merely adumbrated, but sketched out, in-all its fulness.) - 


And now we'come to, the last ‘of: the questions. Süggésted. by B 


-the extracts. presented," «Are the;.varied.types*of. formal exis- ` 
„tence, noticeable i inthis world and thé othei"regions of bliss ànd 
. misery posited, mete illusión E. If § 80; in what seise ? They ate .- 
in. one of these extracts: described” as ^ teifiporary: as a phantom, 
‘as the mirage or'as foam.” ; They: ‘are in “almost. innumerable. 
passages represéntéd as- itluSoty;, phantom- like; deceptive.ánd 
tantalizing. But the’ question is, are: they Tépresented, as unsub- 
stantial in the «sense of, being nothing" more than “deceptive 
phenomena? ‘Or, in, Vedantic phraseology, are they: ‘represented 
as the’ illusory creations, of: Maya? Dr. Banerjea’s assumption 
of the priority “of Buddhism: to évery system of philosophic 
thought:‘in’ India, rests on Buddhistic” ‘representations of’ the 
illusory nature of all forms. of existence; and he.-emphatically 
expresses “the -opinion; tliat ‘such representations -would. be 
ymeaningless, unless the. Maya, theory ef. the Vedantic schools 
«were regarded as constituting their groüüdwork. Nay, he 
goes further and ‘maintains that the Hindu, philosophers of 
' Vedantic proclivities borrowed: their ideas of. Maya, as well 
as Mukti, from Buddhism. -There is, however, no.ground what- 
ever for this belief. Compenent things are indeed répresented 
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‘in -Baddhist records as illuşi y : but their situsoriness prorésdis A 
not from their’ unsubstantial immaterial character, but simply. . 
from their monientatiness of evanescencé: They appear as if 
_ they were destined to live for éver; but they are in reality. sho; 
. lived” temporary; evanescent ; -and the. ‘appearance of perma.’ 
nance-they present is therefore justly characterizéd às illusive. Ll 
They. are said toi be ,Gofifeinptible; ‘becausé they. afe. nota. 
.durable; and they are held up as things to be. deprecated; - 
avoided; shunned; literally fled- from, becáüse they inflict, and . 
cannot but. inflict- pain- and..sorrow.. But surely their noi. 
substantiality : ‘is nowhéte maintained: within the ‘compass f , 
Buddhist literatüre; | excepting the portion which is. admittedly 
“OF later growth, — : | 
At is not denied that the: Maja theory imay, ber ‘reasoned: out., 
of Buddha’s _ speculations : about name and form (4m and . 
Upa); but rio proof whatever i is adducible id support. of the. 
. assertion, that:the theory i in question was élaborated by. Buddlia s 
in. tlie foir in which it has swayed-thé rational mind for ages * 
"untold ; and consequently thé charge of plagiarism; preferted - 
against. Hindu philos osophy- by the learnéd author of * "Dialogues | 
‘on Hindu Philosophy,” has yét to bé substantiated; ^"  . 
-^ ‘The speculations, embodied in Buddhist’ philosophy ‘about; 
omai; the Jaw, the prdniul gator. of thé law, atid Nirvana; thé. 
» end proposed by the law; must bè fesetved for another . section; 
" this havitig feached its prescribed limit: Ardetailed study of.» 
the philosophical aspects of Buddhism will not. be-.deémied. > 
uilimportant : “by those;“ who look i upon that system, - ‘not only 
_as the centre of à : mighty févolutiot; but» as the- fountain - of. 
Several. schemes: of - philosophic. thought, which | have.run On... 
alorigside of; and. ultimately «mérged, in specülations: deemed 
> or thodox in-Hie country, 
This paper, "hoivevet;, ought. not, to be éoticluded. before à rez: 
ernie. is made to thé extent to which the doctrine öf ims . 
. permiánéríce | ‘is carted - -iti Buddhist’ tecords of later. growth. 
- That’ extent is shown by a term with which the word imiper=- 
imanence is-ased interchangeably, vis, “momentatiness: - Forms - 
: according tô these. have fluxional, . ‘not permanent existénce;.: 
and they chánge momeéñtárily. as “a bank of. cloud 5 ”. and 
'Conséquently' if. a “dúrable. substrate weré not- posited; ‘there: 
‘would be no such thing as substantial: unity under „formal, 
- variety, and .all that would remain would-be a. succession of : 
is séparate existerices, &ach lasting fora moment, and. vanishing 
‘ito nonentity béfore its sucéessot, That an: absurd "theory 
like this, did spring from Buddhistie philosophy is à fact; but 
' it i$ plain that Buddha. himself did not mean, when insisting © 
‘on his theory of. transitoriness: or impermanence, any . thing. 
“mike than Waat 8 understood in „these days: 2A the vim 
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: Co- -existences, successions and- faüsmutátions of material pheno- 
| mena, When, however, this- theory is made to embrace spirits, 
As: well as material forms, and carried to the length of atheistic 
-denial of a Ruling Spirit unchangeable in power, wisdom and ` 
holiness, who will stand. up and' pronounce. it. correct ?- So far . 
as the corner-stone of Buddhistic - philosophy is is. ¡concerned the 
belauded * right views. ” are. wrong! (> * 
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CAKE IV.—OUR STATION. 
' "TWENTY YEARS AGO.: * 


OWER Bengal i is not noted for its healthiness; and: ics 

we were sent. to Rainypur, the head- -quarters of the 
'Swampy Gunge district, ' we groaned in spirit. "What sin. 
had we been guilty of that we should be sent to Bengal, and’ 
, to’ Lower Bengal, tov—the abode of every Ara napit that | 
India is cursed with. ` 

Our friends wept over us. "They conjured up visions of fever, : 
ague, and all - unhealthiness ;. told us horrible tales of other, 
friends who had either left their. bones in the mouldy ceme- 
~ teries, or had escaped from this fever-striken pait of the universe~ 
"with shattered health: and broken spirits. 

Why: do one's friends and acquaintances always remember the 
objectionable remarks they have:heard about one’s future 
- station, and: forget the favorable ones? With sinking hearts we 
. prepared: for our journey, A letter from our predecessor cast. 
: a ray of light across our path. Having a large family he was 
sorry he could not put us up; but he would have some rooms 
ready for-us, in the Circuit Bungalow, and we could stay there ^ 
until. we suited ourselves with a bungalow. We could, if it 
suited: us to do so, take his furniture. servants and everything. 
He was keeping his list for us to see, &c. 

." It is satisfactory to know where to go to when you arrive . 
ina new station. Journeys were not quite so „easily accom... 
. plishéd in those days as. they are now, and we were not sorry: 
when óur palkees were put down, with rather more suddenness 
„than was agreeable—in the verandah” ‘of the’ Circuit House-of 
Rainy pur. Friendly voices greeted us at once, and we were 
taken posséssion. of, refreshed with tea and pegs, and that,.. 
- greatest of all- luxuries, a-good bath ; all our creature.com- 
forts were attended to, and. everything ‘provided that could 
make us comfortable, 

Within a very few days we. knew: everyone in the station. 
Offers of assistance came from every side., Would we put 
up with the Judge and his wife? Did we want a pony and . 
tiap? The Magistrate would lend us one. The hospitality we. 

recéived was unbounded, and we-had every reason to be pleased 
with our surroundings. With, the. important exception of the : 
climate, we had nothing to complain of, that certainly. was 
very bad ; hot, steamy, stuffy, fever reeking in. every part of 
the couritry, and malaria rising after every shower of rain. 

The climate could: not be improved, but every thing was done - 
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that could be done to dice time pass pleasantly, and to pro- 
vide. sufficient entertainment and amusement. for- the European. 
residents, to keep them from sinking into the dull; monotonous, 
do-nothing state.that characterises most Bengal stations of the 
present time. Our. Burra Sakib and. his wife did their duty 
to their neighbouts i in the: regular: ;old Indian style, : They took: 
the lead in everything, got. up” races, gave: dances, dinners, 
pic-nics, and entertained the whole ‘station, as well:as the 
neighbouring Planters whenever the .presence- of any high . 
officers called for anything extra in. the’ way: of official dinners. 
‘Inspecting Officers: were. not left tothe tender mercies of'the 
Circuit. House Chowkedas;. but were. hospitably. entertained. 
During the .race week. and the Pujah, the Judge’s compound, 
and, indeed, nearly every. compound i in the place, was full of. tents 
for the accommodation of;visitors from the -district. 

Human beings are very. like shtep.'in some respects. . They 
generally. follow a leader., If the head of a station does not. 
entertain; or join: in' any of.the amusements that enterprising 
members of the community get up, everything falls through. ' 
If heisa married man, so.. much: the ‘worse, for no other.lady - 
can well take the lead when the Burra Mem Sahib-is in the 
station, even though - she dors noming, towards making ita: 
‘pleasant one,” 

- Mrs. Oldoak was “a perfect Bura Mem. Sahib. She ‘drew 
the residents and the Planters together, and made. herself 
popular with both parties. What pleasant, evenings were: spent 
at her house ; tennis was unknown ‘in. those days; but the 
‘much. despised game of Croquet, Badminton, , Cricket and 

-La Grace were: played -in) the’ compound, while Mrs, Oldoak 

“presided at the ‘tea table. under- the pipul trees, and talked to 
‘the non-players of the party.” Sometimes there was music, 
-sometimes: cards, when .the weather was too wet for out-door . 
games, : 

. Practising for the choir, yehearsals foi private theatricals, and 
various other amusements filled up the evenings pleasantly, and 
afforded plenty of entertainment for every ones . ^ 

The rest of the. residents. followed the good example set, - 
them by the Oldoaks, and; but for' a few troublesome people, 
such as are to be found in almost every station in India, every 
one lived on friendly terms with each other. Two people 
there were who would have disturbed the peace of Paradise, if 
ever they found their way there: Dr, Thorny Bluster, and 
Mrs, Waving: Willow were decidedly. ‘very objectionable. The 
gentlemen sometimes'said à good word for the latter, but, no 
one was ever known to take the part of the former. 

For the Civil Surgeon to be an objectionable character, i is a 
¿Eros that mut every one, and when there. were plenty ` 
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of ‘clever, agreeable ‘young ‘surgeoris silo: would have Been only 
too glad to'come to Rainypur, it was aggravating-to-have such 
aman as. Dr. Thorny Bluster He. might have been -clever 
‘once, but we doubted it, “How he could have scraped' through 
‘his exarninatioris, was a:matter'of wonder to every:one, What- 
‘ever knowledge. he ‘Had. once ‘possessed, ‘had ‘been drowned 
in brandy. -As:a-family ‘doctor he ‘was ‘useless, 'as.'a surgeon 
‘dangerous 5 ‘like all incómpétent men; ‘he bitterly resented not 
‘being - cálled in ‘when: ‘any one wasill, and yet -he- required to: ibe 

. .gént-for twowr three:times 'before:he "went: Tf he"xwas not ‘on 
‘good terms ‘with a Person; thè vrefused'to:atténd them at all, 
‘and--ds io medicines:could ‘be ‘had-‘in ‘the place yhOur his 
-ordérs, ‘it was awkwatd to quarrel with him, 

‘Socially he was-a'nüisance, quarrelling ‘over: every: game he ` 

- played, haggling'overitlie ‘score-at Badminton-and :the "points .: 

"at Whist. ‘Ih an ‘unlucky ‘fhomerit :Oldoak ‘declared: that he— 
“would +never-sit down*to:a rubber with him: again. : Soon after. 
little Tommy 'Oldoak ‘burnt himself ‘badly, andithe dóctór was - 
«sentifor, bécause no :proper rémedies ‘could be -had from ‘the 
"hospital: ‘without 'his‘order. “He ‘refused .to : go and ‘see Tom- 
‘mý üütil Oldoak:hád apologised. The :Padré's «wife doctored” 
' Tomiiy“and the Magistrgte<reported the matter. 
Reporting Dr. Bluster did not do much good ; we: all ‘hoped 
‘that hisitransfer would follow, but'he'belonged/to:an.old Indian 
‘fainily. ‘What +a nuisance: ‘those old Indian families are to 
‘ordinary ‘mortals! Is any -coveted appointment ‘vacant? «a - 
'miembér of the Foon: family is popped into it? ` -Isttherea vacancy 
4n the Stone and:Mortar, ‘or “the Prevention :of Crime Depart- - 
“ment? -One of ‘the Tamerind: family is ready to:fill-it. These 
‘wonderful old -families:arevto be:found:all over India, and: they - 
E singilárly well providedifor, . ` 
‘Dr. /Fhothy-Blustér’s father was uhdoubtedly Trish, :but his 
mother was a Neem, and—he was not transferred —yea— 
 tliough ‘he “sinhed «agáin “and ‘again ‘and ‘was reported, ‘and 
Nanded "up: “times “without '‘number,theiremained-at Ray purs to 
be a thorn in our:sides:for many: a’ Tong: day. 

At lástithe'day oftrettibution came’; ‘he had’ ‘pulled out “the 
‘wiotig todth !for the «Magistrate, given: dillwater to. our Police : 
‘Officer, “and “a "black draught cto «his «baby, «ordered! mustard 
plasters‘ for a patient: ‘covered "with :boils, blisters for va. dead 
“prisétier, ‘and av coffin ‘for “a Hive. óne-—but he-went: on: calmly ~ 
-diinking:lis bottle “of -Exshaw “a - day,'and drawing this pay,’ 
"until ‘his “Surgeon: Generala new mau, who!liad-no:reverence ` 
"fórtlie ilióuse -óf Néem-—arrived “at Rainypur.- ¿His: Medical 
officer greeted. him ‘With a:shower-of-boots,.slippers-and: abuse 
^mistáking hiñ for: Nis: Bearer, and- finally. cuffed ? "him > ‘well and 
"Mrned^him eut^óf'hisroom, ., ` ] 
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He: retired after. that: cee i 

Our other thorn, in- the..side was of. ‘sGinewhat. the. same |. 
pe being a danger s of. he house of Bael, ‘another. well: 
i iar E that ds ‘greatly looked. . 
eir pure European 
ith "dark eyes, and 
Mrs, Waving - Willow 
he w , like her hair, ‘some: 
talked loudly, and swept . her . 
an . air that she imagined fo - 
‘flirts she el, knew no- 













por. coarse : 
-handsome skirts abouts . 
abe that of - a duchess. 


H 











Her. temper. was. what her m ju usted called: se alittle hasty,” 

i“ fiendish?” She cared more | 
„for admiration Than for dress d more. for: ress than” Lor. hér 

children + but she would; haye dost. her, greatest pleasure , it she 

shad outlived. her powert her, 

He chad fallen;in . love w 






T4 


à hand: me. “face And figuee 
when: a mere lad, and ¡married 5 believin hat his love was 
returned. Within; three. months theit ¡marriage , “she told him 

"that she. was sick of his. stupid, ‘love ick. nons nse, and had .mar- 
;ried. him, merely; because ; another”. mañ had jilted | her, just, out 
‘of spite. Poor “Willow Y” aftér: that She Was ilike a millstone . 
round his.neck :but.he. struggled. ‘bravely: - ‘on for a. few years, 
;hoping- to.win' t ; after ¡that he gave it up; and: devoted 

imei to, Ahe a who Anew him. peers 












dumme of etae. to ya 
a life. of . «constant miser 
„understood him “better; 





,and, he bided;his; time. df che’ had Y seperated from’ p when |. 


charge. of, them, ` 


thelr children y were, young, ; ‘she, would, s 
«fro them. She might. 









noved. ‘while’ she, ‘raved cat. düni, lie 

smokec E l; ile Ge threatened, to > drown. herself, 

jor to,run, away: with her,la 
‘Never by: word. or. look : 





isregard c of; his; wishes; of her, constant 
‘nagging, but it Was “whispered, through | the. ‘station “that ‘there 
„Were some scenes in their;house that “would have. made Our 
-hair stand on end if we had Witnessed them. 

-Weall knew what her temper. was, like, for we. each in. tur n 
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had ` experience ‘of it. She used to’ fly from her. biome in a 
E passion of despair and throw herself weeping upon'the- nech.. 
' of “anyone who would listen to her. tragic accounts of her hus- 
band's brutality and meannéss, ` She was a picture of injured 
. innoceñee, until Willow called to take het back, quite asa 
' matter -of cotirse, and theñ the storim. would burst. After ari . 
hour or two spent in-this amuseinent of fierce, quarrelling flight, ) 
“tears, and hysterical sobs, ending in a storm'of bitter- wrath and 
“abuse, she would turn out as cool-and self-satisfied.in. the even- 
-ing,-as if the morning had been spent iu attending to her house- 
“hold duties and tiurstig her: delicate little children: ' For three 
“years she" kept the station quite lively with her fliftations; 
. Scandals, and' storms, and then the children -wére ‘sent home. 
‘and’ she was -sént to her fond parents to. give them. a faste of i 
wher high spirits... -. à 

-Poor Willow! he has his" separation : ‘ow, and his children 
“too, * and the fair Julia is allowed £100 to livé upon. She. 
has started”a- Boarding-house, which is veiy, popular with our 
Indian “ Arrys,.” and has grown very stout. ; 

‘Perhaps you may meet the test of. the- Raibypur ‘people some. 
other time; .but Rainypur will see thenr fio more as they were: 
iñ those pleasant days; E they ever return to that once favor- 
. éd. station, they will Jiment -over the change’ that” has taken 
place in the twenty years of their absence, as wé dé, and 
compare the pleasant es of par days, with the fnouldy 
. depression of the present. 

- OUR STATION—AS.1T iS—has no reason to be proud of its 
hospitality, sociability, or liveliness, for it possesses neither oné 
“nor the dther.. Upon our second arrival we found no one readjyer 
to welcome us ; no friendly offers of assistance, We wereicalled - 
'on'in due time, “and received an invitation to a, solemn ‘dinner 
at the Judge's for the following week. -No one has been here 

- long enough ‘to care anything about the “place, When officers 
‘ate moved constantly, they hardly care to lay out much money 

. in making their temporary homes comfortable. ; Every one, or 
> fiearly. every one, is poorer thai formerly, and is trying to 

. éconómise to make up for the loss by ‘exchange, When an. 

. Official” leaves; his successor often finds that he cannot afford 
“to-take,ovet his bungalow and furniture, and has to be content 
With’ at less pretentious’ residence, ‘and às, little" furniture as ` 
- possible, ‘Tf a man- knows that ‘he is going to- remain in az, 
«station: sofné: years,” che -makes himself- confortable, and does = 
' not begrudge the money he lays otit in^ doing 50 ; ‘but. when ` 
hé: knows that, he may be moved again in six: months; and feels 
-sure’ that he.will be in eighteen, he cannot be expected to spend 
much during the time he is there, 

“Every one now is trying, not how. to male the iind. “pass” 
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ipleasintly, büt how to spend léast. money. . Governmest has 
set them the example; and “economy in every branch has re=` 
-sulted-in- half empty stations, and: overwork for the. officials * 
who are left. Too much. work’ means. two little recréation, 
and probably, even-if the, Oldoaks were. in their old place at 
the head of the station, they: could: not make it what it was. 
Warit of money and want of time are fatal to sociability, 

So also are want of. tact, want .of.inclination, exclusiveness | 
and pride- of place. Is it Rainyput alone that suffers from 
‘these stumbling-blocks to all that is pleasant, and bright in social 
life? are there mote: selfish: and exclusive people now. than 
there used to be? * Certain it is, that our once lively. station 
is as quiet as,a churchyard, and. that none" of the head men 
make the slightest -effort: to, prevent.its being so. The place 
so worthily filled by tbe, Oldoak$, is now occupied—certainly 
“not filled, for they make no. attempt to fit into the: plàce--by 
Mr. aad Mrs. McDeal. 

There are no riore lessen gatherings at the: Judge s. . Mr. 
McDeal does hot play tennis, in fact,he has.an aversion to 

all games,—a sort of natural. antipathy’ ‘to doing. anything that 
“might give pleasure to his fellow creatures, unless those fellow 
creatures are of a-different color from: himself. As he does . 
not play anything himself, he does "not like his-wife to play, - 
atid ás the world to him consists of- himself, his wife, and his 
child, he thinks the matter. is'settled“to the entire satisfaction ` 


of the world. Twice orthree times a year, the other-officials are ' 


summoned to a'dismal^feast, prepared in honor of .some 
greater: dignitary of ‘the Civil Service than himself. Oh! the 
-dreariness of thosé dinners. “To go to them, is a penance, to 
‘stay away, a dire offence.. Being exclusive ; which is, as a rule, 
a'sign of bad breeding, or low.birth, for people. who are well . 
born seldom trouble themselves about keeping up their posi- 
tion ; it generally-keéps up of itself, and does nòt require to- 
be- constantly paraded before the world ; and well-bred people 

rarely hurt other people's feelings by “showing them how “in- 
ferior they considered them ;. being exclusive: Mr. McDeal (no ^ 
one thinks of calling him McDeal without the Mr.) does not;care 
to associate with Planters, .He has a natural aversion to them ; 
indeed, he has many "natural aversions, and they sometimes 
land him in unpleasant situations," Hé-once told the Commis ` 


«sioner's wife that Tea Planters were a- coarse, rowdy set, and +“ 


Indigo Planters Were: a set "of. NUSetHpuigus rascals ; he never 

cared to associate with them, :. ^ . : 
* My brother is in Indigo,‘and our eldest daughter i is rote 

to a Tea Planter,” thé lady réplied quietly: : 
Our Judge. subsided. 
hi 2 Dod is that old lady,” E asked of a gentleman ‘standing 
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aby him, on one of the ware -occasions vien he “hoioured . a 
-social gathering - with his presence * she isa regular half-caste. 
` W-—had no tight to ask us to meet such people" 

“| She is my wife's mother,” said the gentleman angrily. | . 

When an ‘enterprising - new comer. upon: whom the mould 
of the place had not had time to settle, proposed a Gym- 

khanah Meeting,tlie.McDéals were so frightend : atthe- thought - 
-of who they might be compelled: :to meet, that they went into 
;camp and refused to-have anything to-do with.it. The. Collec- 
-stor followed suit.on ithe plea of ill-health and too «much: work, 
.:and the praiseworthy effort was hever.made again. 

"No one invites the McDeals to dinner now, «because they 
«always refuse any invitations, except the -Collector’s. They 
never «drink anything but champagne. “Now it ds an awk- 
award thing to-ask-any oné:to dinner,.and find that they will. not 

drink:the delicious :beverage that ardinary mortals-find so satis-- 
fying,—nothing but champagne. Our Collector,.a bachelor with 
¿lots of :money,:which he would gladly. exchange. for.a few-years. 

.*of good health, is also :a ¡champagne drinker, and -is afraid ‘to 

«change his liquor: even for one: night because of ¡his liver. 

His liver -occupies all the-attention that he;can spare from . 
this official. duties, and seriously interferes with ‘his «duty ¡to his 
neighbours.. 1 am:sorry or himybut still. more:so forithe; station. 
Af the Judge-and the Collector do - nothing, the-rest of; the resi- 
:dents are «very helpless, :None but those whose .incomes are 

"darge.can:afford.to.ask.a few friends to dinner, if they have to 

«give.champagne every time. This.is one.reason for. the decay 
«of the old fashioned.hospitality ¡the «cost;is much-gréater and 
"incomes.are smaller, Many.years ago ;no one but the. highest. 
„officials in:thestation thoughtiit. necessary:to «offer their. guests. 
«champagne «except on -rare ,occasións ; the: leading - planters 

' «did not-drink;it-every day,:and yet they were,exceédingly hos- 

-:pitable -and Were.never.accused of beingmean; because they, did 
:not:bring óut.champagne upon very occasion. 

“The presence. of the.rich -man-at;the: table-of:those. who are is 
«equals in everything:but-money, was „not -then:such a difficulty 
-as;it"'is now. Many ‘people: can.-give ja. good - dinner to a few 

friends, who..cannot. put expensive wines on the «table, but, if 
«they ‘know :that some ofithe «guests ¡never ¿take «anything ; but 

-those wines,iitrmakes them.uncomfortable,-and they are, careful 

«about repeating the. invitation. .At-the same.time, to exclude. 
“one. oritwo, from these informal; and «pleasant little. gatherings" 
is pointed, and gives rise to ‘unpleasant :feelings. ‘To. indulge 

‘in whims.or ‘fads that-separates.us from our fellowmen is a. 
form of selfishness, and-the:habits:of most of our’ present fellow 

residents certainly tend to check the feeble attempts- of the few 

who wishito Hon a. little life into, the place, 
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One man objects, like Mr. McDeal, to play at cards, Pocas 
he thinks it undignified to show how ignorant he. is, another 
because’ he believes cards to bë wicked inventions of the evil. 
‘one, A third plays whist, but. only. when he can;meet with 


three otlier men who can play his game--with: American leads, - 


and, professional perfection.  Onezman thinks Tennis frivolous 
—because - :he ‘never ‘tried to "play it; another dislikes ‘it, 
because it is undignified to:get ‘so warm. ‘over it; a few like it 
and, would be glad enough. to have .a good set every, evening, 
-but no-one else will join (hem; and if ne of them is:prevented 
from playing by press ‘of worl-—which Háppetis spout: four times 
a week——the:set'is spoilt. 0M 

Poor Rainypur! the race’ course is tovefgrown with. grass 
and jungle, ‘the racket court-is deserted, and rapidly becoming ' 
a ruin; the.residents live apart from éach other, because there 
d$ nothing ‘to ‘bring them togethér ; they take a drive every 
evening, dine in their: own houses,.and go to sleep, afterward 
with the-regularity of a Cutcherry clock, The sociable and 
‘hospitable. planters now only, visit the station wheii . obliged, 
«to:do"so-upon ‘business, and have to. stay at.the Dak. Bungalow. 
The congregation in the.little Church has.dwindled down to 
three ladies and a .boy; damp, decay, and mildew .is every- 
where. Well might we advertise for “aman who loves ‘his 
fellowmen” to come:and take:the lead,. and drag us out of this 
slough of despond. Tam afraid there are. many Rainypurs i in 
India. now—let us:retire, for verily, 
“Old times are: changed, 
Old manners gone.! . 
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ART V.—THE MASSACRE OF PATNA. 
PART II. l 


( Continued from the No. for October 1884, TES 
: o. Vol, LXXIX, page 378). 5: A 
N the Review for. October: 1884, I gave an account of the 
. Patnà Massacre of 1763; taken chipy from the diary. of 
De Anderson, 
^ The present paper contains. the diary of 4 a Mr. Peter Camp: l 
bell who was confined along with Dr: Anderson in the Chahal- 
satun, or House of. forty pillars," and who doubtless perished 
with him on the 11th Ogtober. Apparently, Campbell was" 
originally a doctor, for he is called” Dr. Campbell in- Ander-* 
' son's diàry, ánd he: himself speaks of his attending the wound- 
ed; but he seems to have abandoned his profession for trade, ` 
as “Fullarton enters him in his list as a private. merchant: 
Campbell's diary goes over the same ground as Anderson's, but 
énds on the 16th August, He seems to have been a brave, 
light-hearted fellow, «nd there are gleams of huniour in líis 
narrative, which are à relief after the somewhat colourless and, 
insipid matter-of-factness of Anderson's diary; : 

T also publish the official account of the massacre, drawn 
up by Dr. Fullarton. I am indebted for both papers to the 
Calcutta Foreign Office, where they are preserved in a separaté 
book, along with the diary of Dr. Anderson. The last’ is, 
perhaps, “a: more correct transcript. than that which I found” 
among the Hastings’ - “papers in the British Museum. It 

. would appear from it that Dr. Anderson did not make a 
mistake in his count of the days, and that tbe error. is 
in the Hastings copy. 'In both copies of the diary there 
are references to a.person called Molidar, under the dates 
8 August, and 28, 29 September. -[ have now reason to believe 
that the person meant is Raja Murlidhar* who was head “of 

` the harkaras, or messengers. M. Raymond translates the 
word harkaraf as spy, but adds in a note that the word spy 
implies nothing dishonourable in India, and that their chief 
is always a man of importance, and. is a sort of minister of 
` the foreign department. I suppose, then; that Murlidharsg 
appointment was at least equal to that: of the head of thë: 
Intelligence "Department, Murlidhar was a brahman and” 





. * The flute-holder; a name of Krishna, .- ` : 
f It seems that the word harkara does mean a spy, as well as a messen- 
ES Etymologically it means a man of all work. f 
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one > of the principal inhabitagits- of Azimabad, ie, "Patna, where 

there is still a part ofthe town. known: by his name, Gholam 

Husein gives him a bad character; but:allows him to have had ` 
Pecreat abilities, and to have been a perfect accountant, though 


' not knowing how to read.-or write, ..He seems, too, to have ` 


fought well, for he lost an eye “ahd was-made .prisoner at the 
disastrous battle near. Fatwa; where Cochran, Barwell, and 
others were killed. He was: very: ‘influential. in -the time of 
. Ram Narain, but when Mir Qasim became Subadar, he tortured 
him, and sent him a prisoner: to Jehangirnagar, ; 2.£,, Dacca, - 
- Sair, 11, 183, Raymond’s translation, . This account-agrees. with 
Dr. Andejson's reference of the 8th, August, where he speaks 
of a report that Molidar had: ‘been rescued from his i imprison- 
ment im Dacca, "' s 
- Dr. Chevers in his article. on ‘Surgeoned in ; India; Selections. from 
the * Calcutta Review,” V, 149; gives the following interesting 
extract: fiom "a ‘letter "written by Dr; Anderson on the sth 
October 1763, to his friend Dr. Davidson :—“ Since my last, His 
Excellency - Mir' Qasim has been completely defeated, and in 
consequence, obliged to-retreat to Jafar’ Khan’s ‘garden yester- 
day, and. purposes coming into the city this day, ,5th "October 
1763. Sumrtoo, with the sepoys, arrived’ here Jast: night, and I 
suppose, to effect. his wicked designs; for last night Mr, Kelley, . 
(Qu? Ellis) and forty-three gentlemen | with’ him were massa- 
.cred, and as about’ an equal number of soldiers, and us yet 
remain, 'I expect my fate this night. ¿Dear D., this. ‘is: no 
surprise to` me, for I expected it all” along. I must, therefore, 
'as al dying man, request of.you' to collect and remit my 
estate home as soon' as possible, and write a comforting 
.letter to my. father and mother j-let them’ know I die bravely, 
“as a Christian ought, for I fear notihin who can kill the body 
and no more, but Í rejoicé in Supe of a future existence throügh 
the merits of.my-Saviour;” ^: - 
“Dr. Clievers does not t us where he- foutid this affecting 
farewell, E. X. A 
Journal of the aedis at. 2 kept P Mn. PETER 
‘CAMPBELL, one of the gentlemen who; suffered in the general 
‘massacre at that place, OMENIRE: te 2 3rd- Juhe and ending 
-with the 16th 0f August? © 5 ou 


` June 23rd, 1 763;—This day: T dined, at t the Factory with most 
Sf the officers, &c., in commemoration of the battle of ` Plassey, 
-"when I observed by. the private conférences of Messrs,’ Ellis, 
Carstairs, &c., that the public embroils which have been long 
threatening’ appeared to” be’ coming near to a crisis, which 
made me take Carstairs to a'side and ask him whether he ` 
Fagughk: D was safe to stay . longer i in the. ‘sity j ; he told me, for - 


` 
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that night. 1 may but. no longer, and invited: - me st to. his. 

garden, - 

; 2444 —This: morning L émployed myself in settling fnatter's 
with. my banian: and getting my..things sent. out to Captain, 
Carstairs's ; dined: at-the Factory, where the gentlemen’ kept 
everything very private; arrived at Carstairs’s. about 4 o'clock ;. 

. upon enquiry of him I understood that they: intended attacking 
the city to-morrow morning, but he had just received a «/ 
from Mr. Ellis, wherein he mentioned he had received intel- 
ligence by the. gasid that. Mr. Amyatt had: been. entertained: 
by the Nawab: with.e match and came home highly pleased; 
wherefore: he thought their intentions of attack should be 

~ deferred. till. he. heard from Mr, Amyatt. "himself, . which ' he. 
expected that evening, and should then give him. immediate. 
notice. . Betwixt 8. and ¢ 9 a message arrived that he, had heard” 
from Mr: Amyatt, and .that he had leave of the Nawab to. 
proceed: to Calcutta the 24th; ‘whetefore he ordered the attack 
should be made on the morning as they formerly: agreed. 
Most of the officers supped with. Carstairs, and I ‘came into 
the Factory betwixt 11. and - 12, and found all the gentlemen. 
making all preparations for-the attack. 

2505. —The “army. moved from Bankipore at 2 o'clock in 
the morning, and they* judged in the Factory that the army: 
would reach the city before 4. Accordingly, about a quarter 
before 4 we heard a firing,. upon which a party of sepoys, which 
was stationed on the top of the Factory-house, was ordered. 
to keep up a-constant fire.upon the rampartof the wall next 
the Factory, and two. 3-pounders, which was (sie) also. there, 
were ordered to`play away upon.the-same rampart, and the 
two -24-pounders below -kept up an incessant fire till daylight" 

(all this period very little firing was returned from the. city, as 1- 
believe they. were all.asleep when attacked), ‘We now observed 
‘all the walls lined with our colours and sepoys, which, to be: 
sure, in our: situation, was; very. agreeable, and ‘every minute 
furnished us with the agreeable news of everything going before * 
us in short, by 9 we were, confidently assured that we were. 
in possession of every post; then otir. great folks began to 

“look into the administration of the province; parwanas were 
issuing out to the Faujdars to continue their. former” obedience 

‘in sending in provisions, &c., to the city as formerly. . Nazzars. 

. were coming in. plenty to the Chief, and joy reigned in the 
face of .éverybody. Biscuits, wine, Kc, were sentin to thew 
officers to refresh them ; numbers of wounded men were. now” 
coming out of. the city, which employed Messrs, Fullarton, 

Anderson, and self for the day ; surmises now passed: that - 

we had not as yet got possession of the Qila (fort), and by - 

 12,was confirmed. About 2 o'clock Caistaits and Kinch came. 
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to:the Factory ded acquainted" us. stats we were jest out. of the. 
city, and that it was fot ip their power to make one mau _ 
stand ; which’ was .the case, fòr- by all accounts less than a , 

hundred: mien drove our whole; army out, and this sad mis- 


fortune: was ‘entirely. owing: ‘to tlie: plundering, of our sepoys - 


atid. soldiers,. which turned. their courage into avarice, and. 
evety one of them thought’ ‘of nothing but skulking off with ; 

what: they | had: got.” By 3 most of the scattered army returned . 

into the Factory. Our army. consisted; «as follows: :— .. | 








: Eutopeans, hal Raük aii Fue: sis." 47 a i 
( pn USE eve ditto oc ss IQS 
de : 66 '... 198 
Sepoys ; as es 2,500 


Total 3 608 = e 








Européans, half Rank and File H. 2 M -48 A LE 
didici EIE ditto. MEE m dec. ae 
' Sepoys ae 7043 E due POM P es 
Au E 1.368: , 
Europeans Killed, waiinded; and missing" a l n: s 5 
- Artillery, ' ditto ' ae ditto S oL LOT UU 6 
Sepeys wounded . ', Sto mh a. "ars. bee ES 
: Do . Killed RC xm E uo Su. vod Ho py 


Cáptain- ‘Parry. 5 1 “Liéuteñánt MeDouáll. * 
Lieutenant Downey: l E Lieutenant Red: 


Officers, ‘woinded.” 
Captain Wilsom |. Captain Joecher.. 
: Lieutenant Parry. _ 

The great deficiency i in. the’ sepoys. is ‘owing, to. dett desertion : 
with their plunder; .' . 

After this melancholy : accident everybody » was greatly non-- 
plussed what was the. most prudent'step.to be taken; as in 
“such case numbers of schemes. were proposed, and nohe. could ` 
«determine what was the most advisable:; at last it was fixed’ to - 
proceed. to Sujal Daula’s - provirice, büt'a great difficulty arose 
inthe prócuting of boats. -At last with much troublé- there ' 
were collectéd as‘many. as we: ‘thought would ae and agreed to . 
“set off the next evening. MM >, TN a NN 
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: 26th~-This-morning a very brisk cannonade was kept up 
. both by us and the city, they having mounted some 6-pounders 
of ours which fell into their hands : we -had two or thrée 
killed, The whole. dày a constant fire was continued ; j every- 
thing was got in readiness" for our * departure by evening that 
could be ` done in our confused situation : they found. it im- 
practicable to carty any guns, the reason I don't: know; but 
we carried ‘a howitzer, but no shells, the reason of that I 
don't know’; both which, we experimented afterwards, would 
have been. of the. ‘utmost. consequence to us, Our treasure 
amounted to pretty riearaldakh; that was shipped off, but by 
` some mismanagement one boat, that part of it was put in, sunk 
as she was setting off, and with difficulty saved ; the other Was 
too-deep and run aground, which obliged them to throw some of 
it ovérboard, so that there was deficient Rupees. 20,000 the first 
night. We carried only 25 harrels ammunition, which we found: 
not to be half sufficient for the work we met with afterwards; 
About 9 o'clock Captain ‘Tabby was sent out with his battalion 
to draw up on the sand opposite the French Factory, -to cover 
"our retreat, "Afterwards Mr. Ellis, with some of the civilians 
and your humble servant, came off, and got a company of 
Tabby's sepoys, and marched to find tlie boats,’ which. were 
. about four or five kos, ahd to our great mortification did not 
find them in the place we imagined them to have been. The 
Europeans’ left ‘the Factory about 11, and then our whole 
shattered army proceeded, and fortunately fell in with us while 
we were in our dilemma about the boats. 
27th.—We all proceeded up the river, and at about 3 
‘found the. boats and immediately began to embark, and was 
not complete till 10. . We halted at a village on the opposite” 
. side, and refreshed till fivé, -and. marched about six kos and 
-halted on the.road for the remainder of the night. Most of 
the boats proceeded up the river with the wounded’ Europeans, 
Lady Hope* Howitt, Doctors Fullarton and Anderson, eum 
multis aliis. 
` 2844. —At.daybreak we marched about one kos and, reached’ 
a village, ` where we halted and refreshed, till 3. We .found 
in the Faujdar's liouse a tent and a camel, which" we "used the 
freedom to carry along with us, and some carriage. bullocks. 
and halted for the night. 
29th — At half-past 2 this morning we deed and our 





* The wife of Lieutenant Sir. William Hope who was killed in “the 
massacre, Dr. Anderson refers to her in his diary, and says that she and 
some other women were said to have been brought to Monghyr. Further 
‘on, he mentions a rumour that she had arrived at the Dutch Factory. 

Hope eee belonged to the Craighail and Pinkie’ iia 
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boats pine Ap. We ‘reached Chapra Seok 8. A des 
of-us stopped: at. our Factory-house, and found about three 
dozen of different liquors, which was a most agreeable acqui- 
` sition; as we had not brought à drop along with us; found also - f 
some turkeys and other poultry. We. proceeded . on about a: 

' kos further and halted in a tope, and sent out and got'some 


bullocks and rice for out. people. We were alarmed and under . 


SIR two, three, different times that a party of horse was near 
We understood that the Faujdar,.: one . Ramnidi, had . 
collected: about: 1,000 troops and'200 “horse, .. We marched at 
4, and halted at a tope about four kos from hence. Captain. 
Turner, who had' the rear guard, informed us that just-as he 
left the ground a party of. the enemy's ‘horse took possession’, 
of it, which made: us keep /a “good. look-out all night. We 
had intelligence from our ‘boats that they were pursued by. 
-some of the enemy from the Bhójpür side, and that they had 
-taken two of the small boats; indeed, two sepoys that were 
wounded in tlie fray came to us, ‘which made us: very. anxious. 
about them, as they had both our treasure and, ammunition ; 
but, notwithstanding, we did not. endeavour :to "join them. this . 
- evening, which proved afterwards very unfortunate: — 
30tkh—We had' no alarm all night ;- marched at 3; scarcely 
could find anybody to -be our guide,. as our chief harkaras 
and servants had mostly- left us; our intention was to get at: 
our boats. We. crossed a nullah which was betwixt us”. 
and the: river ‘Dahwa, and - marched betwixt them. About. 
7 oclock we spy'd, about: a kos’ ahéad, a ‘stand. of .red * 
colours, “which ‘we took to be some: chauki,- but ‘upon 
“coming nearer we found there were about: 5o men with them, 
Immediately Captain Tabby’s battalion, stretched to the right. 
to get betwixt them and the nullali but ‘they took to.the 
-nullah, ànd most of them were -drowned + two «or three. we 
took prisoners, but could learn nothing from. them: here we 
proposed halting till we brought up our rear, as wè were within ` 
a kos of the place of our intended embarkation ; but presently 
we ‘heard a firing in. the rear, and upon examining we. found : 
the enemy advancing ; immediately the rear got “UP, and. we 
beat to arms and” marched back to meet the.enemy ; they - 
appeared to be about 2,000 and. 200 horse: our. men seemed | 
in good spirits, and marched on very eagerly, and on the-first. . 
onset the enemy were ¡broke. and took to their heels. - We. 
< pursued. them: about a kos, and burnt two small villages in the ` 
“way to dislodge them in; case. any: were there; they took to- 
the topes, and "we: made a halt.: We reckoned we killed about 
200. During our stay we had intelligence from the boats that 
the -current was so-strong, that they could.not track“up to the 
place intended, so it was agreed they should come down to.the 
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end of the island ; it divides the tiver. (Dahwa) here into twò 
Branches, which was ‘almost opposite to us: accordingly that ` 
advice was sent tothem, About 2 in the afteriioon the enemy. 
from the .tope.began to: fire upon “a party of our sepoys that’ 
Was in a small tope nigh . them. with -a 2-pourider, but we 
imagined it was. covéring their retreat ; but at about 3 we were | 
undeceived, . for «they began to draw out of the. tope, and began* 
à. pretty brisk 'cannonade, . that we were obliged to call in-the 
party of sepoys that.was nigh them, and presently ‘they began 
to fire: from the opposite side of. the. nullah, And.a stand of 
Armenian «colours was set up there, which made us ‘wridérstatid 
that they had been joined. by one’ Somroo (an Armenian), 
who éommanded in the Bhojpur country, We got ‘under arms, 
and waited to seé whether they would advaiice, but they'kept. 


" their ground and continued. their cannonade most, of the after- 


noon, In the évening- Mr. - Ellis, &c,. with the principal 
officers, held. 4, ‘council of war to see what. was the most: 


. prudent step to bé faken, the purport of whith I understood to 
' be that we ought to be‘;vipon the- defensive, as our principal 


` 


design was to- cover our boats, and: that it would be time. 
enough.to fight when we had them with.us ; accordingly it Was ' 
resolved to: -keep ouregtóünd all. night: anid march at 2 in’ the. 
morning to join our boats and embark. 

July ist--At 2 we marched, ‘stretching . dows’ the ‘side of 
the river till We came-to the; end of thé island, and_halted, “At 


break of day; we. Saw ‘some. of our boats. coming round thé 
— island ; it was agreed to embark the sepoy women and baggage’ 
first to the island. About 6 ‘we spy'd the enemy marching 


out of the tope, making. their front'tewards us; the. nullah‘was~ 


then betwixt us.and them. Our embarkation . began about 


^ and fo oür gréat surprise found numbers of sepoys wanted. 


to go off with the baggage, and with great difficulty could. 


: restrain them ; presently the enemy began to cannonadé, and 
- keptupa very brisk one with at least five .or «six pieces. of 


cannon,.but did no mischief the first two hours. We got ‘our’ 
howitzer ashore, which wásin one of the boats, and about 30 


‘rounds of grape.. Our resolution- was ‘to keep our gióund on 


. the bank of the river till evening, and “if they advanced, ‘then 


‘to give them a Brisk” attack, as we had not ammunitioh to 


risk two attacks, "About ro ‘our Chief thought. he was of no 
‘use on the side of the river thatthe cannonade was; accorde 


ingly he ‘set.‘off for the island, and'his fourth in Council about 


"an hour before-him, I and some of the - civilians. soon followed” 


‘the Chief. About 11 ‘we had the disagreeable news ‘of ‘poor 
Carstairs being ‘mortally wounded; he. was soon afterwards 
‘brought over, and upoti dressing him I found his wound to.-be 


“mortal ; he was brought aboard ee Wilson's pute and 


w 
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begged of me that I would- Ret leave. ime The, enemy dept 
advancing slowly towards us; keeping, up. at. “th ; 


„Brisk ene wounded a few: ot- Qut, jx pt 







bad. come across s the, d A dt E d) ‘shot; a 
"about half- -an hour. afterwards came So PET lbs lef i 






the o as it. was: jra donee fee deed m d ra 
from: filling | the boat, which we accordingly. did, and after td 






resolved. ‘to: "proceed, on “the, ¿Kien | “and s deliver, ourselves: üp; 

aswe. had’ got aboard: as many people, as-oui joats. could well’ 

carry, and. immediately set out; having . aboard eight,, Eto; in 

«a number of- sepoy: women and:sepoys. met ind ño, dütérrp-. 

tion all: miel but; very. d cm ae 
We: 










any. 


aed 





de 






we: were going ; to the "Nawab Which à 


NS 


ras and l accordingly pursued it, . . 





up. to the Fanjdar. ee a relation: of Mir A ; 
the populace : at Patna might be: too. much: irritated. Still; and iot. 


so safe for us; accordingly; we arrived - ät Hajipore” river. 
About -12 serit A servant..à 


Shore io the Faujdar tö. at- 
guaint him we were come.to deliver: “Ourselves úp; he. soon, 
“returned . with some of. the. principal people, and acquainted 
‘us that the Faujdar was then: at Patna, | but ‘he had: à son, who * 
acted in- his absence, We were conducted very ‘civilly by — 
these people to him, and he received us very kindly, and after 
taking our leave sentas refreshment, M: contiriues..to 
grow. Worse every 1 hour ; Od . K 
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 grd.—The Faujdar arrived from Patna. last night's 5 sent- 
for Captain- Wilson ; continues to behave himself very kindly- 
"Sent a standing cot for Captain..Carstairs, and appointed a 
"house for his being ashore, as his wounds began to - mortifyz 
_and very offensive to us in the boat ; prevailed upori him to 
go ashore about 12 ; át 3 he died. We applied for à coffin 
and bildars to make: 'à grave ; they were soon furnished, atid’ 
' we interred the corpse about 6, in the most decent manner we 
“could, This evening we received a chit from Fullartón, who 
had delivered himself up to the Nawab at Patna ; he acquaint- . 
ed us that: he was most genteelly treated, and advised us to 
"come over. ‘We were then informed by the Faujdar that there . 
_was an order for ; going to Patna, which was agreeable to us. 
"Ath —This morning" we were in great expectations of the 
Faujdar's coming to carry us to Patna, but we -heard nothing” 
of him till aboüt 3, when.his son arrived to take àn inventory- 
. of alFour chizbast (goods and chattels). : We were a little:uneasy-’ 
to'find we did not go to Patna this evening, but we were assüred 
: that he would be with. us in the morning to carry us over, 
igth.—At 8 the. Faujdar came. down and set off with us. We 
arrived about 11 opposite to our Factory, when we were hailed - 
"by the'sepoys to bring to : theré the Faujdar asked us whether 
‘we chose to go (Markar, an Armenian, commanded thern),. 
but we insisted on, going to the ‘Nawab: it seems they 
are obliged to carry us to the highest in command if we choose 
. it; the Faujdar left it to our choice. Accordingly, ' we pro-. 
x ceeded, and' soon after our arrival, were brought up from the. 
"boats; guarded by a party of sepoys, to’ the darbár in the 
qila ; was very genteelly received by the: Governor: U pònt 
breaking up'ofthedarbar had a ' very: good dinner served us 
up ; presently afterwards were shown-to our apartments, which 
were under.the care of- a near relation: of the Governor, who 
entertained us in the most obliging, ` complaisant ¡manner 
‘imaginable ; ; the, most’ minute necessary that we might want 
. he did not forget: In the evening he invited us tò his own 
: ‘apartment, and treated us with very good arrack and à" hooka, 
Just before ‘supper we were informed that an order "was: arrived 
: for our setting qut for Monghyr, and we were ordered: to. 
get, ourselves in. readiness to` set off: directly; which gave us 
great uneasiness, as we were. very ‘fatigued, but by the: inter-, 
cession of our friend who kept us, it was put off fill morning; 
62. — About 6 o'clock our things were sent into the boats andj 
we set off about 7 in our bajra and two guard- -boats! with so. 
-gun-men ; were conducted to the water-side by ouf friend, 
' At first setting off our guard seemed as if they would be very 
troublesome: "by lashing their boats on each side-'of^ our 
bajra and fastening thie Windows ; e Governor sent. us a 
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dressed, “kid, bread &c., for our. voyage, We reached - this 
evening Barh. `- 

- gth—Set off. at. break of. day... Our. guard was more. com- 
plaisant than before ; our entertainment to-day was rice, dall 
"and ghee, which they say «makes very good khichree. | We 
reached this evening Nawabgunge ; our ‘guard hauls alongside 
of us and shuts our: windows, >> - 

$th.—-Set off. early as usual ; got ir. i sight of Monghyr about 
“10, abreast of the. Fort at 12, büt a squall. coming off sent us , 
past if, so-that we could not track up again till 5; were in |. 
expectation of. some officer to come and examine.us, but to 
our surprise nobody enquired after us, but: a dirty scoundrel 

of a German, a deserter from us, whom curiosity had induced 
to come .and see who we were; this. -evening my: servant - 
‘(named Nimu) ran away with Rupees 30 at tains, some 
combs, &e. 
—9tÀ.—Al this. day, to our great surprise, we Beard rigthing 
.from the Nawab, nor any of his: officers, which we could .not ` 
comprehend. the reason of. We furnished: ourselves with: ‘pro- 
visions, &c., from the bazar, —... -. 

10//.—Still lying iù our bajra y in. the: afternoon our ur boy 
-from the bazar acquaints us that the harkara told him- that he . 
had.got the Nawab’s parwana for our iptuming to Patna ; 3 in 
the evening it was confirmed;  : 

. 1124:—This ‘morning no:appearance, of, our setting off, which 

‘surprised us. In the afternoon we.received a chit from "Harris 

and Johnstone acquainting us that they were confined in the 

„Fort in a dirty house and very. indifferently treated ; allowed 

half a seer of .rice per man.a‘day, ' We endeavoured to write 

zíhem an answer and send them some money, but'could not find 

théir servant afterwards, . About 7 the harkara-arrives with five. 
or six dandys or rather coolies, to carry us up, but our jemadar 

sent one of his people; and pressed. pot a dozen of tolerable 

dandys. 

_ 124/,—Upon ` getting up this morning I was greatly. alarmed 
f with. ‘a violent pain. in the instep of my foot; could attribute 
‘no cause for. it, unless it was Doctor-Anderson's head, who 
lay just-by my feet : asit is pretty. heavy, it was generally 
bélieved to be the cause, by laying upon it. About 10 our 
.dandys. were all on board and we set off; got up by evening 
about six kos; the pain of my instep increased to .a violent 
degree, “and before evening. was fully satisfied that it was not 
«owing to Dr. Anderson's head, but rather appeared to be a 
“touch of the gout, which I am: very sorry.for. . : 

13/4.—We got under weigh early ; reached within. a, jos 
of Rahua Nala by: evening ; thé violent. pain of my foot still 
‘continues, which puts it: past. all aq that it is tig gens 
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“spoke to Some of our soldiers. wlio are matching ‘doin and 
have taken service with the Nawab ; ; they informed us that 100 - 
; and ‘upwards had' taken service ; ; they also informed us that. Mr. 
Ellis and all the officers were sent down to Monghyr, which. 
- Surprises us the more that We'aré sent tip again ; they say, also: 
"there were only tivo Officers Killed, Ensigns Pickering ` and * 
Crofts. 
14th. Nothing remarkable to-day ; "we advanced about five 
:kos ; numbers öf the Nawab's sepoys, and troops of the road 
` going ‘down; ‘also several of ours takén service. 

" X57. Got under ' weigh early ; advanced by eveñing ‘as far . 
"as Mor,* within two kos of Punarak ;: my foot a good deal 
i easier 5 ; nothing remarkable ; à Scarcity of provisions, ^ 
M 161/,—Got under weigh ° "as usual ; ‘advanced by evetinng as 

“fai as Barh, We feasted’ t-day.’on rice, dall and ghee.’ : 

4,174 «Nothing. remarkable all this day ; had a fine breeze 5* 
“advanced by evening Within. a kos of Jaffir Khan's garden. is 
 78¢h.—Artrived ‘at Patna ‘by 10 ; soon. afterwards Captain” 
"Wilson was sènt for ashioré, “About” 12 we were dll’ sent for; 
„understood that the Governor ¿Was at thé west gate. We were 
ud éceived "by the ‘Dewan ; Wére kept in a sort of darbar place, 
itarnensely close-and hot 3 ‘had dinner brought us, * The Gover- 
‘Hor did ‘trot come iii isl: aboüt 65 an hour afterwards he sent for - 
aus, received us very, politely, and made ' ‘us understand wé should : 
“Wave every: ‘indulgence’ in his power. He assured us that we . 
‘should have, a'much moté airy and retired apartment than 
x Were in at present, and provided. us with the Dewar's , 
“bungalow fo the night,’ Which .was very ‘cool and. pleasant ; 
“he at the "same time acquainted us, he believed ‘the: ‘reason ; 
of our being’ sent up „heré again was owing to: the letter Ha” 
wrote to the . Nawab, wherein he-mentionéd to him ifihe kd. 
not ^ 'convéhieücy ` vat. -Menghyr, he ‘begged “he would’ teturh 
“Vs to him ón c 7 
“oth. —Eary i in ihe morning we were brought dou tiom: the 
bungalow to- our old’ apartment, - but: ‘as’ we Were Jin | thourly 

“expectation ‘of being- removed to a proper placé -allotted tous, 

“we thought nothing of ‘it. About 10, in one end? of the room 

wheré we were, 'a fire" ‘was lighted; : which had almost suffocated: 
"us with heat and- smoke; it was to dress tlie Dewan's victuals’, 

_as Heisa Gentoo, he «can't dress in any ‘of the Moormen’s 

‘cook-rooms, . Upon ‘our ‘complaining, they. ássured us it'should .. 

“be ‘done’ no more.” We {passed this day very disagreeably, * T, 

‘order. for: bringing. our things ‘from the bajra, nor aüy: other“ 

-place appointed us’; ‘the cause we understood to be-the Dewan's: T 

- Being affronted: at ‘our laying. in his bungalow the last night, 


















E Mor- Manamath -is a: village o on thé road from ‘Patna to Monghyr, and 
is 5 miles east al Punarak. 
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We. got a. few bottles of wine: from. the. Dutch Factory, buf 
our guard understanding it, insisted upon” seizing them, which 
they accordingly did to thé great mortification of some of . 
our miessmates. We’ found. we.could have no admittance 
‘to the Governor this night, . and resolved. to. bear everything 
patiently» 

20t4.—We passed a very arco night: from the in- 
tense. heat, but ‘we comforted ourselves that we should be . 
removed soon; passed. the, day as -before, but to our surprise 
no.order for our removal; can't know the cause ; resolved to... 
bear everything with patience till we cam see the Governor. 
‘In the evening our jemadar told us we.might lay-in the. yard 
if it was too hot; we'chose the, verandah if he” would move 
his guard: hence, ‘which was done. .. We; had a more agreeable 
night than the former; our guard: consisted. of a-jemadar,. 
about 20 gun-men and two jsepoys,-with ‘sword and bayonet. 

»21545—We passed the last’ night.more comfortably than the 
ormer, as. it was tolerably. cool, and ‘not so much pestered. 
with bugs. We now gave -over expectations of seeing the 
Governor, and were satisfied we should: have no remove; 
got a pack of cards, and amused ourselves with a game 
at whist; much troubled’ with flies, and the time hangsvery . 
heavy. Weare to lay in the verandah as before; had: all 
our-baggage from the bajra, and find that our boys have Stolen 
Rupees 138; are afraid to deliver them' up to.justice, upon '.- 
account of the transaction .at Hajipore ; allowed two of them 
to go away, whom. we judge to be guilty. : 

22ud.—Passed the night. tolérably” well; - find it frapossible 
to be allowed any wine or spirits ; they kept five bottles in . 
Kheir possession, which we got the first «day from. the Dutch 
Factory. ` About’4 in the afternoon we Were acquainted that we 
were to'be moved to anotlier’ place, and immediately ‘orders 
came for our removal, which. was’ very agfeeable to us. We ` 
all set out, and were much: surprised when they: “brought us 
out: of the qila through the street, a Spectacle to the: whole 
populace, about the distance of half à mile; landed us, at 
lastin a square, where the first objects that. presented us 
were two or thrée in irons, in.our, situation.no agreeable sight to 
be sure. - We were shown our. foom, which had ‘been a'store- 
house, atid cleared out this day’ for.our reception, full:of rats, 
and the floor dug or burrowed with fifty of their holés, I 
yen into it, and layed: myself . down: in one of thé* corners 

be free fróm the gazing of our new Companions who were’ 
in irons, and’ found a small window, where 1 could peep 
through, and contemplated., upon our sad 'situation.; began 
to wish we were in-our old apartments again, but at last 
concluded. that everything vi was for- the best (in this best of 
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` _ possible worlds, as. Mi. Candid* observes), and so, 'cotiforted 
; surselves ; ; presently our.chiabast arrives, and to our great com- 
«fort, none of our guard, as they had turned very impudent and. 
“disagreeable. . We found this place to be the . prison for. State_ 
"prisoners, and. that there were confined here Ramnarain's 
"family and all: his dependants, which was some relief ‘to find 
our-companions were. no worse. sort of:péóple.. We had the 
"liberty to walk about in the square without anybody attending ` 
‘-us,and find ourselves mùch more retired than before, as our 
“guard here was principally stationed at. the gates. , We ‘were - 
^ mow sensible, that the. fine speeches. the Governor madè as. 
- -were from motives of true Eastern policy. -.. * 
23rd.— We had a very agreeable night, :and began. to like 
. our prison. much better tham.our former apartments; passed ' 
* the day, very agrecably ; sent out'and purchased victuals for 
„ourselves; sent in the. evening to the qila to know whether 
-we were to expect entertainment from.hence or not ; were givx 
"to understand that we must provide : ourselves. in. everythin; = 
. we^wanted.; have visits from some. of our fellow-prisunei 
"whom we find. to be very sensible men, and who condole with 
"us in our present situation. 
e 24th—Had a pleasant night, and find our new habitation’ 
- quite retired and as agreeable as we could expect; have ein- 
: ployed tailors, to make. us some banians, shirts, &c.’; had.a 
leg of roast, ‘mutton, and currie, steaks, &c., fór dinner, and 
‘a draught of: good. cool sherbet to wash it down: we ‘were a 
‘little alarmed about 5 with our keeper and guard: taking out 
: four or five irons; thinking they might be, for our use; as* he. 
. gave us a small. hint the night before in.a, joke how we «should 
like them ; ‘but-wé soon found they were only examining thers 


- :to see if they were in good order, . 


25th. —Passed the night as usual; nothing remarkable! “tó: day 
further than that our.man Nicolo smuggled a bottle .of. Dutch 
liquor, which was very acceptable ; he: got in also this evening 
_two' bottles gin.. -- 
"7 26th.—-Nothing remarkable to- day. ; 
27th,—Passed our time.as usual ; Nicolo cotitinues to smuggle 
‘a little- gin successfully.. 
28th:—To-day. we were. informed by our jemadar that he 
had orders for us to send our boys to the Governor for victuals ; 
‘nothing remarkable, .. 
.29th.—Early one of our boys went to the Cor for brealy 
. fast, but was told there were no orders. We did not provie.. 
. anything for dinner, expecting orders would be given by that 
time, but to our great disappointment we- found. our mistake, 





a Voltaiie's Candide, 
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; and were obliged to send: ‘out «to the bazar for what we could 
*get;dined at.about 4; we dispatched a letter down to the - 
Governor, or Commanding Officer. : 
| Both. —We resolved to send: Mr. Nicolo to: the dae to 
- the Governor; accordingly he set out: without our jemadar, 
and ‘acquainted him we should be glad: he would order us. an 
allowance in money for victualling.ourselves, anid he granted us 
Rupees 4 per day; likewise: we demanded leave- for some 
liquor ; he allowed us to purchase and use two-or three bottles 
per day ; we are to-sign a receipt daily; for our money. We 
‘had intelligence” a few days ago of our army being at Katwa, 
ard of having had an engagement with the troops. belonging . 
to Muxadabad, and had gained a complete victory, . having 
killed several of. their principal jemadars,; . 
31st—Very heavy rains for these two. days, Our. former 
: cook has left us, which would have distressed us much, had - 
wait. not beén for Ensign McKey, who has a thorough knowledge 
-in.cookery, ànd has officiated’ in -that office, greatly to our 
satisfaction, for these two days... We have provided oursélves 
with: another cook. Don-Nicolo purchased a case of gin * 
from the Dutch Snout's Scraper* for Rupees 50. We propose 
bringing in: two .or ‘three: bottles at a time according to our: 
. allowance, as it comes much cheapeg. by being bought. in 
quantity; the Snóut's Scraper being a. great Jew, he also sold 
two knives and. forks and two cups and’ saucers for ‘the, small 
price of .Rupees 4. Doh' Nicolo, being a great ` politician, 
brought us from the Dutch Factory: ‘news that .might be 
“depended. upon, that our main army has not marched from 
~ Calcutta, but that was‘only a party that was at. Katwa, and . 
that they had a second engagement af Plassey with the ptin- 
cipal force from. Muxadabad, and_that the former was only . 
a Skirmish with a small party of theirs ; that. our.party was. 
surrounded by numbers: of their troops and. every man. put 
to.the.sword ; disagreeable news enough, ` 
August. ist. — Disagreeable conjecture about the. situation of 
our affairs in general, and no very favourablé ones about our : 
head managers in paíticulat, A particular friend. who favours 
us with-a little intelligence informed us‘to-day that our affairs 
“below went.on very prosperously ; that.our whole force has come 
.up, and that a second: encounter had "happened near the lower ^ 
„capital, and that we had. completely : ‘routed their whole. force, 
-«hayving killed in this engagement their: principal Commander 
and obtained everything : this news we have very good. author- 
. ity. for, which oversets our friend Don. Nicolo's entirely.« Mar- 
kat. has proceeded down within.eight kos of the capital We 








* I suppose thi8 is some slang phrase.for a barber-surgeon, - 
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expect to have news-of him. wery soon, His E keeps 
fast in Monghyre Qù. whether Be ever. will go out of it; I 
hope not till we fetch him: so much for politics. -. , 

- 2nd—This night we were very much disturbed by bugs, and. 
much infested with flies in the day., The former news: we have 
confirmed, with. the. addition -of Meer Jaffir being for certain* 
with our army, and that we are in possession of. the capital, and 


` .that the Governor of it is since dead of his wounds," We are 


“also informed ‘that Markar ` has us at Suti ‘and can 
advance no further. 
. -3rd—Our news.is more and: more coñas, and that 
. Gregory Khan is getting out from Monghyr to join Markar. 
‘We daily expect.of hearing of a decisive stroke: being «made. ' 
"^ Dr.. Anderson was a little out of humour to-day, and did not 
eat his dinner ás usual, owing to a mistake made in describing 
a house that he and some gentlemen built at Neg—s (that they 
had built a house without: “any dimensions); he is.nearly relatecea 
.to my countrymen, I believe, for he seems to have established . 
, a maxim that its not right.to'give up a point. : x 
^. Atl — Nothing material to-day, save Dr: Anderson was highly 
offended with me at. dinner for wanting to drink out of the 
cup before he had finished what he called his allowance of gin. 
5th.-—A very fine day, but furnishes nothing remarkable in 
" the public or. private way. 
- 6th.—No news these. two or three days, which makes us, very 
anxious; this being-a Saturday, we commemorated the. evening 
"with a couple bottles of Zall. fe 
; ; 7th--Don Nicolo has picked. up a | piece. of intelligence - 
. which we can give little credit to, that our troops have had an 
engagement. with Markar, the Armenian; ; that they had gained 
a coriplete. victory, Samtu, one :ọf their commanders, killed, - 
and that Markar -has. joined us with. a thousand men, but-this 
as only bazar gùp +. j" 5 
-8th:—The above news. still prevails, but nó authority, still. 
“Today: the Governor «stept. in’ here tó. see if there was;room 
for some of our. prisoners. that they. were sending up from;Mon- 
- ghyr ; he did not speak-to us.; they are put in an apartment in 
. the- Chelsea - Town;* They. were taken “at Cossimbazar ; they 
are 23 in number, all in irons; amongst whom are Mr. Bennett 
vand one Thompson, who was in Mr. McGuire's employ. . . 
s. ot#.—We had a line from. Mr. Bennett, acquainting us that he 
was destitute of every necessary; we sent him Rupees .20 > 
they confirm the news of. Mr. Amyatt's being cut off with.seven - 
-officers. We have-a report that His Excellency at the. lower 
: capital has. been „endeavouring ` ‘to bribe the two.commanders | 





* Chahalsatun (the house of thé 40 pillars.) . . i 
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‘below, and that they have sent him. word: to Bond ‘some people 
-of his of consequence, and they "would: treat with him. We 
- are'assuredly informed of Jagat Seth being confined close 
prisoner at Monghyr. Don Nicolo's last news is fully con- 
"fadicted ; our army is said to be^ 8 kos this side Muxadabad, 
We.daily ‘expect to hear something of consequence, E 


“roth: — Nothing temarkablé to-day. , 


1124.— "This inorning I had a line from the. soldiers ; : they 
prove to be mostly belonging to the party that Mr. Amyait. 
had.with him ;;we sent them Rupees 34,° Soon afterwards 
Messrs. ‘Bennett and "Thompson? were brought here to be confined. 
“Along with us; they. give: us a. particular account of «Mr. 
Amyatt, &c., being cut off; the: Naib came along with them 
and behaved yery politely.; he told tis he was ‘to: set out for 
Monghyr soon. We have:this day an account that ` Markar 

-has met with a ‘complete - ‘overthrow, but we are somewhat 
“incredulous of it; but the news is fully general, 


{2th.—Last night. our old’ friend was told that ‘he must iot ' 
‘sit so often with us j am afraid we shall lose his company; he 
seems to give credit .tó the former ' news; this évening: our 
jemadar confirmed it, with the additional circumstances of Mar- 
kar being killed and Samru wounded, áJso that the Nawab is . 
come out from Monghyr, ^ ‘ag -is imagined,’ to gò down and. 
try his faté oncé more j. his' wile and: Tomus are on MM 
way: here. o ues 
1l at. —The former: news still ‘availa which gives ‘us eE 
.reason to think: that it is true: we shall be” soon out of doubts. E 
‘Our friend had a servant fron ,Bliagulpore, which confirms the 
"former news. Tg 

-142h.-—We* have aae new; to-day, but addítónat - et 

cumstances’ ‘of the former. battle. Our servant, in, bringing 
‘in six bottles of. wine was- stopped , by the: fellow at.-the 
gato, and was: not allowed. torbring it in, and informs,-us 
we .can't .have - d more e without à fresh order iud “Our new 
Governor . .:- sx 

1524.-—Nó account dt our "Abhy's advancing. ` “We. Jean the 
Nawab has ‘got to Bhagulporé, and daily expect to hear some: 
‘thing decisive, Our old friend has received a flying report that 
:Ramnarain. and Roy Ballabh. are both cut off ; -we hope. it will 

prove without foundation: : ’ 
1625—The news of dhe- two former’ being cut off prevails 
with the additional: circunistánces, that ^ Messrs;.- Ellis ` and 
" Lushington. are also, likewise-: ‘three harkaras,- which makes “us 
appteheñsive that’ there is some truth in it, and ‘that: they have 
‘béen found out'in Some ‘correspondence, x : o 


s 
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Copy of Mr. Fullavton’s ‘Narrative of the Puede: at Pat, : 
- drawn up by order of Council, ‘ : 


- (RzcEiVED AND READ IN COUNCIL THE I9TH DicEMbER 1763) 


FROM the 17th of the month of June preparatións of war - 
iére'carriéd on with great vigour on both sides, Mehndi 
«Ali Khan; who governed the city, was employed in repairing the 
ramparts, clearing the. ditch, “and posting troops on the walls; 
and ‘doubling all the guards to the westward of the city: The. 
_ Factory walls were likewise repaired, the ditch was. cleared, and 
two 24-pounders were mounted ; the terrace top of the Factory 
house, which was all round fortified, with sand-bags, and two 
-3-pounders were mounted. there, About ro o'clock at ‘night 
of the 24th. June, Mr. Ellis sent for. me from the hospital, and 
"ordered that the sick might be embarked in boats and carried : 
‘over to the sand opposite to the city, and from thence tracked 
up and crossed over to the Factory. My orders were to, embark 
exactly at :2 o'clock in the morning (that being the hour. 
appointed for the attack of the city) which was accordingly - 
executed, and with the sick, which consisted of 23 Europeans, 
.got safe to the Factory about 9 o'clock in the morning. At 
half an hour before one, the troops, under the command of 
‘Captain Carstairs ‘marched fromr the. cantonments in; two 
- divisions ; and ¿Captain Carstairs having sent 50 sepoys, 25 to 
each of. the grand roads àt 11 the night of the 24th June,-to 
take everybody . that might pass that-way till the arrival of the 
troops, they took 50 prisoners, great many of whom „were 
harkaras, by. which means they had not the least intelligence. in 
the city ; the ‘first’ commanded by Captain Carstairs, consisting 
of 150 Europeans, Captain Tabby’s battalion of sepoys, and — 
five companies of Captain Wilson's; the” second division 
consisted óf 50 Européans; Captain Turner's battalion'of sepoys 
and two guns; the first division, with the scaling ladders, 
càme down the great western road ; the second came: through 
the town right down to the west "gate, : -and there remained 
under cover. The first division planted their ladders!.near 
the south-west -bastion of the city ; they mounted and got in 
with, little opposition and little loss ; they marched down along 
the walls to the west gate, which they opened (our guns and . 
small arms keeping a constant fire from the: Factory upon. the 
city), and the second division and guns came in. Lieutenant 
Downie, who commanded in the Factory with: three companies. 
of sepoys, a little after our.troops had got the. possession of tha 
west gate, stormed the: Barbanna .gate, got in with little los7': 
-and marched to the qila, . ‘partly by the river side, ‘partly by^ 
— lànes near the river. Captain Tabby with liis battalion’ went 
rund the: walls and drove: the enemy from them, posting his 
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own guards as tis went, and came to the east gate : by the 
time both our divisions had got.into the city, Mirza Mehndi 
Ali Khan; the Governor, had. intelligence of it, and collécted 
a.. body of horse and . gun-men, ‘and marching down the main. 
street, he met Captain Carstairs. with Captain Turner's sepoys, 
Europeans, and guns. He lined thé street and filled the lanes and - 
the tops of the houses of both: sides. . Captain: Parry. ‘and Lieu-- 
tenant McDowall. were both killed, Captains Joecher and Wilson 
„were wounded, and 30 Europeans killed and wounded, with a 
number. of sepoys.. But our grape and musketry were so warm 
that. they- retired, and Mehndi Ali Khan, with the rest of the 
commanders, went out by the eást gate of the city and took 
the road: towards Fatwa. Our troops marched .to the east . 
gate after them, and there met Captain Tabby, who had just: 
arrived, having conie. round the: walls. The east gate was 
-immediately shut, the bridge leading into it broke down, and 
- the sepoys sent along t the qila walls down to the river side and 
took possession of the only gate remaining in the hands ‘of the 
enemy; called the. water-gate; After this, several messages ' 
passed between Captain Carstairs and Mr. Ellis, and everything 
seemed to be over. About 9 o'clock Carstairs came to the 
«Factory with several of the officers. At io we. heard firing in 
the..qila, and. - the gentlemen went to: the' fort; the firing 
continued “and. increásed. + One «Lal. Singh, à jemadar of foot, 
who had: his women in. a house in the qila, did not choose to . 
leave them, so retired into his house with 30 men, and there ` 
remained: quiet till some of. our sepoys Began:to. plunder his 
houses ; he then. in defence of his women drove them out:; there 
~weré likewise about'200 men who secreted themselves in. a large 
house near the qila, called;Chahalsatun. Lal Singh, after. 
having driven\the sepoys' from his house, fired on the sentries 
that’ were posted’ on the walls of the qila near: his house, and 
` sent a message to Mehndi "Ali Khan, who with the. rest of the. 
principal commanders had got the length of Fatwa: bridge, 
that if he. could: return, he would be'able, with his assistance, 
to, drive. the English out. of the city.. Mehndi Ali Khan met 
at Fatwa’ with .Alum' Khan, 100 horse, 20 camels loaded with 
fire.arrows sent from Monghyr for his garrison, just at. the time 
of “his receiving . Lal Singh's message.» He immediately 
returned, and by the' way..picked up about 1,000 horse and 
pict that were flying from the city. At the same time that . 
al Singh’ sent to-Mehndi Ali: Khan, he sent likewise to the 
Chélsetoon, and told those men. that. were there that- he liad 
still: defended: part of the gila and desired their assistance, ' 
About 50 of them came to him by a small passage from the. 
- Chelsetoon to-the qila, and there they. defended themselves till . 
near. 12 „o'clock, when Mehndi Ali Fun arrived, : About, this l 
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l tihe | our sepoys were employed in n plundering: the. town, and” 
little order or obedience to ‘their. officers. was observed, nor: 


could a sufficient body’ of them be :got together to make'a 
stand, so that Mehndi Alt ‘Khan’ met, with’ little resistance in^ 


: driving all our’ troops. -out of - the ity; As our “people 


- 


went along, they" metttwith enemies ` everywhere: - The: 


'Sepoys, "who. had “doricealed themselves in ‘the different houses: 
upon’ heating’ ‘the: "Naib's" return, : salliéd ‘out ‘everywhere: and: 
‘fired on them'só that at ‘about '3 o'clock: they‘ arrived. at the . 
‘Factory in -the . utmost: cónfüsion, having lost in:the retreat. 
Lieuténant Reid of the’ Artillery, Lieutenant : Downie óf :the . 


sepoys, killed, and Lieutenañt Parry wounded, «Several attempts 


were miade’ by the officers “to rally both the sepoys-and‘Euro- 


. ;péans, but to no purpose t it: was generally.imagined: that: great 
“part of ‘the sepoys were gone ‘off with. what plunder.they-hàd - 


got, arid that night * at a. muster “there were. only "about. 170... 
‘Europeans and: 1,200 sepoys 'to-be fóund::: The confusion of such ', 


‘a’. number: of troops with «the ' sick ‘and: woundediin so shall a : 
‘place a$ the Factory, must bé: easily imagined, nd that: evening . 
‘about «sunset the city was strongly reinforced by Markar, “with 
:3)500.sepoys and two guhs : ‘and some. horse, who that night 
‘Pegat to. ply : us with mysketry: fror the walls. and .cannonading- 
¡the Factory” from the west gate; Messrs; Greentree:and, Picker; 
«ing. were’: “called.i in from the” cantónmerits;. where they had been . 


left with 200 new sepoys::. On the 26th, in the:morning, the fire; 


“from the city ‘incréased and the confusion with us was. gieater, 
"Early in the “morning Mr.-Ellis sent:fór. me; and ordered. me. 


to go over to the'sand opposite. to the-Factory with 50 sepoys 


‘and collect all thë boats I. could get.’ “The’firé ‘was "very "warm. 


both -frorii;thé factory ‘and the’ city all. that day. , About-12., 


o'clock" 1 was ordered to proceed with what boats'I had collected: 
‘to Pahleza’Ghat, about three kos up the river, and there to remain- 


for ‘further Orders. - ‘At 3 in-the afternoon 1 was ordered to get 


.the boats ready “for” transporting thé-troops over: into the 


Sarkar Sarun coüntry.as sóon:as. possible. At jo:at night they 
arrived, in: number about:170 Europeans and. 1, $200. sepoys with: 


"a howitzer.” ¿Our tróops, on. their leaving the Factory; set fire 
“to the-Gunge and all the large | betel-nut. bungalows near the 


Factory to hiridér the etiemy's approach, and an officer with 


-30 Europeans remained in the Factory half an hour after the 
« main body marched off to bring up the rear with the baggage: 


But ‘the fire from the:city was so warm: that the- coolies., aif 
lascars threw most part of the ammunition down and: 'deserteàs. j 


¿so that only seven barrels of: musket ammunition _weré Saved, 9 


and the sepoys and Européans had .only 12 rounds aman, 
'About daylight in the morning the troopsegot all to’ the“other . 
-side:the river, nd. were ones o` halt. there for Mr. Lushington, 
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who’ had’ embarked “from “the: Factory" ‘with the- Company’s : 
treasure in small pulwars. . He arrived at^rO o'clock with “only 
the loss of.one boat, which À was Punk by the enemy's shot at 
"the. Factory ghát ^  : 

The 27i. —À.. little before d we marched from: Pahleza 
to Raipati, being four kos, where tly eFarmy. got: no provisions | 
-büt.a little rice, ‘the country, "people b ing afraid’ tó supply. us- 

on account of the Fáujdar's. (Ram Nidi) being in arms tó -oppose 
"Mr. Ellis "ordered.'me'.to take charge: of ‘the.’ treasure: 

with all the boats, and allotted’ for their'guard-one company — of 

“SEROYS 5 the boats had a fine; wind and sailed all night; = 

(Ae: 282.— The ‘boats. were fired “at fróm the Bhojpur side 
of the country by Shimroo, who was then preparing to cross 
the river to attack us. No. neivs:of the:troops till 3:o'clock in 
the afterncon, when they : arrived. at Chirand. where the ‘boats — 

—lay- for them ; they had ‘rested the’ night of tlie27th'át- Rai- ' 
pati, being. four kos from Pahleza. and fron Raipati, to Chirand 
were five. . 

The” 29th—The army proceeded to` Ajaibganj y : they’ were - 
discontented for want of provisions the: day before = “this being . 
a village" of the ‘Company’ S; they «got some rice y the Boats. 
were, this morning,. Before the ‘troops jnarchéd, “reinforced by. 
Lieutenant, Armstrong with ‘another company of sepoys; *. We 

, Kad. news that "Niditam was” “coming” to^ fight with us with | 
3,000 horse and 5,000 foot. ; 

The 30th.—We marched frond Ajaibgde?. to Matipurá, ble kos. 
The boats came up ‘within a'kos of ‘the caitip into tlie Dahwa 
river, but it was with great: difficulty, we being obliged.to; track. 
=Niditam' came arid’ was defeated, with no Loss ori. our side, but ` 
about 200 of his^men killed. This day a boat that fell in the 
tear was taken; a ‘havildar and: eight sepoys were in it, three 
of them were killed, the - rest joined; but without: their arms, 
Nidiram went towards” Chapra, a: few ‘kos, "where he met 
Shimroo with three’ battalions of. sepóys and eight pieces óf 
cannon, and a large body of horse sent from Patria after us, 
Shimroo made Nidiram return, but we had no intelligence of - 
them’: our -harkaras had. a deserted, “and none of the ‘country 
people would come near us. 

July 1st—Tbe army came” “to the ‘banks of the Dahwa, a 
. kos ftom where they lay at Maripura ;'the Daliwa formed’ ‘three 

streams at this place, our: boats got into the middle one, anid 
could not pass through for" want of water; they were half a 
- mile. from the army, and were ordered down to the place where- 
the three streams met;the.àrmy likewise moved this Morning, | 
and. in marching off, the: picket of 100 sepoys lost their way 
‘and had a warm scuffle with part of Shimroo'$ guards, Only 
ithe: «Subahdar and 35; ads with the colours.got. tous, "About 
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8 o'clock' we were surrounded by Shimroo with three. battalions 
of sépoys, eight pieces of cannon, a body of about 10,000 horse ` 
‘and foot; Nidiram included ; two of Shimroo’s. battalions had * 
Europe arms, and oue country matchlocks, On their approach" 
orders were sent for the 200 sepoys (that had been'left to: 
guard the boats) to join-us, We got the howitzer landed and > 
prepared. to receive them; they. came within 800 yards and - 
began to cannonade us. There was a nullah about 500 yards 
im our front, but little water im it, and. a small bank in the 
‘front: of our line, behind which we were drawn up. The-enemy 
did not- seem much inclinable to attack .us, but kept à brisk 
-fife from their artillery. and jinjalls, - About 10 o'clock it was - 
determined that. we should attack them, and Mr, Ellis being 
‘much fatigued and somewhat ‘out of order, came down'to the . 
.boats and ordered some liquor to be sent up to the men. `A 
little after. this Captain. Carstairs was mortally wounded with 
¡a jinjall ball, and the command devolved on Captain Tabby. , 
Our people were not. allowed to fire on account of the great 
-scarcity of ammunition, and the enémy began to come near 
and nearer, bút very slowly: At 3 iti the.afternoon a company 
.of their sepoys.came down to the banks of the nullah and - 
‘lay behind them, ang- kept a warm.:fire: of musketry'on us ; . 
they all after this moved down by degrees, and used to stop 
the cannon ‘and -fire,.and then moved again. Our troops were 
much fatigued for want of provisions, &c., and being exposed 
to'a warm fire all -day. About half an hour after sunset the 
firing. increased, and they began to. ply us with musketry, 
crossed the nullah, and attacked us on allsides, About 8 at 
night the Europeans broke and fled; the sepoys stood their 
- ground, keeping a warm fire upon. the enemy till all their ^ 
ammunition was expended when they likewise gave way. 
Lieutenaüts Picketing-and Crofts, both of the sépoys, were 
killed, and' the rest of the gentlemen that were in the field 
were taken: either: that night: or -next mornitig. The. boats 
where Mr. Ellis was, finding- the fire :cease, and some:of the 
officers that could’ swim, crossed the branch of the river (for . 
the. boats lay on an island) opposite to where the action was, - 
pushed off, and. got into the rivet. Messrs, Ellis, Howitt, and - 
Smith, with Captain Joecher, thought proper to write ‘to Nidiram 
to send some of his people to conduct them.to Patna to Mehndi. 
Ali Khan, and it was likewise determined that Mr, Ellis, 
-should write to Mehndi Ali Khan, desiring that he-should send * 
"orders for. conducting him and the gentlemen safe | there, - 
About 10 at night I was sent with a letter to Mehndi Ali Khan’ 
.in:a small dingée, and: got down to Patna. about 12 next: 
‘morning, the 2nd Ju. |l sent immediately tothe Naib to 
let him. know. what 1. was come tor; «he sent for me, and 
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used me very well, nde an order to Nidiram to conduct 
the gentlemen safe to him ; but before that could arrive; they 
were all «taken by: Shimroo that mórning. About 1o I was | 
pkept close prisoner in. the. qila; and at night the Naib came 
ánd desired me to Writeza chit-to some: ‘gentlemen that were 
come in a bajra to Hajipore to come to him, as they might: 
. be ‘ill-used. by the country people, which I did ;. they came two 
days after and were sent. immediately to Monghyr, but were 
sent back ágain and. kept in the Chahalsatun. They had buried . 
Captain ‘Carstairs, who. died of:his.wound in his bajra, . These 
gentlemen. were-Captain. Wilson, Lieutenant Armstrong; Ensign 
Mackay, Mr. Anderson, Surgeon, and Mr. -Peter Campbell, and 
two soldiers, - 
‘July 6th—Mr. Ellis. with. the: rest of . the gentlemen were 
brought t to Patna. I petitioned ‘the Naib to be sent to them; or 
be be. suffered to see them, both which were refused. 
= Thé 8th.—Mr. Ellis. with the rest of the: gentlemen. were 
“sent to Monghyr and there confined ; there was 45,000 of the 
Company's cash on, board the bajra when Mr. Ellis was taken 
'and some plate which was given to him, but in the care. of some * 
of the Nawab’s people to be given him when he wanted it ; some - 
time it remained with wale Petrus, ROME with Mahomed l 
Amin Khan. . . 
The 16th.—I was sent down to Monghyr; and diera confined 
separately from the rest of thé gentlemen. As I afterwards 


understood, they were all well used, though strictly éonfined, We. . 


had victuals sent us by the Nawab ‘regularly twice a day. 
August. roth-—The Nawab left -Monghyr, and the fort was left 
da charge of Mahomed’ Khan j-he treated us.with the greatest 
lenity ‘to appearance, and pretended to carry on a treaty with 
Mr, Ellis, but it was all a shar, for he never was in earnest. 
I was allowed to see the gentlemen.on account of Captain. Tur- , 
ner’s being ill, who afterwards died-of a flux. i 
September 13h —Mr, Ellis and thé rest of the gentlemen ; 
were sent from Monghyr ; Messrs. Ellis and . Greentree weré in 
palankeens; Lushington, Smith, ,Lieüténant Bowen, Ensign Mc- 
Leod, and one other gentleman whom I don’t rémember, were * 
on horseback, the. rest were intirons; some in dooleys, and some , 
in backeries, and after their , arrival at. ‘Patna, were confined in 
Haji Ahmed's house. 
he 9t. —I was sent from Monghyr to Patna and: confined 
y in the.qila; .- > 
ctober 1h. —Mr. Ellis with' the rest. of the gentlemen were 


inhumanly butchered by ‘Somru who camé that -evening- to , 


the place with two companies, of sépoys-(he had the day before `- 
sent for all the knives and forks from the gentlemen) ; he sür- 
rounded the house with his. people and went. intó á little. outer 
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used, and sent for.Messrs, Ellis; Hay. and: Lushington, and: 


with them-came six..other gentlemen, who were’ all terribly 
mangled: “and cut to-pieces,and their bodies thrown into, a -well 
inthe square and it filled-up y then the -sepoys were sent into thos 
largé square and fired on the gentlemen there, and rushing upon™= 
them;cut them. into’ pieces“in. the. most inhumah manner, and 
they were thrown into anothér well, which was likewise filled. up." 
-The,7th—The Nawab sent for me atid told me-to ,get my- 
self in readiness to go to Calcutta, for that he had “been. ‘unlucky 


“in the war; which, he asserted with great warmth, had: not been 


of his' seeking, nor-had he. béen the aggressor, reproaching the 
English with want of .fidelity:and breach of ‘treaty, -but he said 
he had still hopes of an accommodation ; he asked'me: ¡what I. 
thought of it ; I told him I "made no: doubt of- it." When 
some of his people | then present ‘mentioned the affair’ of “Mr. 
Amyatt’s death; he declared that he had never given any: orders 7 


. for killing Mr. Amyatt, but after receiving advice of -Mr. Ellis’s * 


, if. an inscription was judged éxpedient, it would haye been. weil to.ha 


D 


A having attacked Patna, he' had ordéred. all his servants to take 


and imprison all the English in the provinces wherever they could. 


. find them ; he likewise added that if'a treaty was not set afoot, : 
"he would bring the King, the Mahrattas, and Abdulla against us,. 
-and so ruin our trade, &c. He had:finished his letters;and ordered 


boats and a guard to conduct me, when upon the advice of some. 
of. his people, he stopped,me and said there was rio occasion for - 
me to go. After his sending for me at first, he ordered:the se- 
‘poys, in. whose charge I was, to go to their quarters ¿two Moguls: 
and 12-harkaras to attend’ me, but to let me go about the city 
‘where I pleased. ^I then applied for to have liberty.to,stay.at + 
the Dutch F actory, which was granted. I applied to Mehndi Alia 
Khan for hisinterest on behalf of the gentlemen in the Chahalsa- 
‘tun, who werg ‘seven in number, and were.not killed till the 
11th of. October ; but. when he was petitioned about them, he 


LEN 





' *- George Forster, $ a Madras Civilian, visited the scene of the inassacre- - 
in .1782, -He writes, vol. 1, 30, “Curiosity, arid the desire of the:tnoment, 
ro indulge a melancholy idea, led meto the spot where the English were 
“massacred” by the order of .Cassum Ali, ` The fotmer- buildings are remov-- 
‘ed, atid a well-proportioned monument*has ‘been erected in commemora- 


‘tion of that: dreadful ‘event, though .without any inscription. Perhaps. it 
‘had been consistent with sounder policy that no stich memorial had been ., 
‘fixed; but as it was judged expedient to record, thus publicly, an” act. of 







treacherous cruelty, the cause, I think, should have been explained.” 
If .Mr. Forster had been writing now,-he would probably have addéd; 


it correct. There is an inscription now, but it contains abotit: as m : 
blunders as it has lines. The same traveller mentions in a note that Mir 


. Qasim died at the.village of Kutwall in 1777, and that when the Court. 


seized on his estate, its. value was computed, to*be one thousand, pounds; 


1t would appear then, that he. did not die absolutely destitute M MEE 


E 
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gave no answer, but still sent orders to Sumro to cut them off, - 
‘I likewise applied to Ali Ibrahim Khan to intercede for them, 
‘but he gave him no answer either, though I was present when 
Ibrahim Khan petitioned for them. . 
^ Phe 14th —On tlie: dpproach of oür army; Cossim Ali de- 
‘camped with his troops in great. confusion, and marched'ás far .. 
as-Phulwari, five kos to the westward of the city. The harkaras 
that were with me having no orders about me, l-gave them some | 
‘money which made.them pretty easy. © 7: ^ v 
The 25th—After giving money to a jémadar that had the 
. guard.to the westward. of the Dutch Factory by the river side, I 
set out, in a small pulwar and got safe-to the boats under com- 
mánd of .Captain: Wedderburn, that were lying opposite to the 
city on the other side of the river,.and at 11 o'clock that night 
.arrived at the army under.the.command of Major Adams, láy- 
Ping at Jutly.* A. ME i e 





* Lieutenant Ferdinand Smith, in à little book published at Calcutta, 
and-called a “Sketch of the rise, progress and termination of the irregular 

: corps formed and commanded.by Europeans in the service of'the Native 
Princes of India," says that Sombre’s real name was Walter Renard 
(qr. Reinhardt) that he was a native of Sditzburg, and a butcher by . 
profession, He had been a soldier in the French and a serjeant in the 
Company's armies, and’ acquired-the nickname of Sombre’ from the 


“sombre gloom of his mind atid the frown of his features. 
M. Raymond (Sàir II, -195, note) tells us that. when Samru was com. 
matiding at Baxar he had, as the chief man of the country, a. right to a 
portion .of the booty made by the famous bandits of the Bhojput country, 
and-that on one occasion he invited them to an entertainment, before the 
"Yort of Baxár. When they came, he was exercising a regiment of tilangas, 
or sepoys, and “he at once.inade them load with ball, and falling at once 
with fixed bayonets pon those miscreants, he put them all to death, to the 


number of six hundred." ` ait BN (is a 
- Gholam Hoosein describes Fullarton's escapé as follows. :* The Doctor 
whilst those disputes were taking place at camp, was gone to thé Dutch 
factory ; where, having prevailéd by dint, of money; on the. master of an 
old';condemued boat to ferry him: over to Hajipore, where there were 
some English troops, he. got. into: that crazy vessel with Mirza . Himmat 
Ali, his security, and put off from shore. „On a'sight of this, the guards 
„appointed to prevent any boat.from.crossing dver, or even from moving 
at all, made haste to embark in other boats, and they went in pursuit of 
het, But the Doctor was already in. the'middle of the river, where being 
.spied by the English on the other, side of the water, who saw distinctly 
arcrazy boat endeavouring to make hér escape, they threw themselves into 
“some boats at hand, and flew to his-assistance; so that the guards being 
-intiinidated by this appearance returned, and left the Doctor’ at liberty 
to land amongst his friends. The, Nawab..(Mir Qasim) hearing of this 
escape, ascribed the whole contrivance to Ali Ibrahim, Khan, (afterward 
Hastings’ Magistrate of Benares) ;. but the times-were not favourable for 


sich an inquiry.” > LEES 
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List of persons who siifered i in the Massacre at Patna iud; 
at other places during: the troubles. . 

’ : COVENANTED ‘SERVANTS, 

i Killed at Muxadabad;: 


ton Howitt b. 
qe Lyon E _ we 
gy Oakes. ^ 
pr Smith se, 


Mr.- . Amyatt s 
» Elis | 
» Hay ^ e 


Wu rs Chambers. T 


[rr 


aoe 
eee 


» Lushington . ` 


+ o Amphlett... 
is Bennett 
» Wollaston 


sw 


e o» , Gulston m- 
yy -.Eyton: 


» Lake vas 
B Hutchinson 
5 Round 


ijs Collings: sse 


“yy. Croke 


y 


Captain. ‘Carstairs ái 


» Joemer > oem 

n abby . se > 
2 Kinch s 
s Turner. s 
»- Wilson :.. 

n» o Parrys e 7 
” Summers ... 
Hopér se 


Lieutenant 


pe Perry et 
"sy. > Roach 

» Holland: 

" . Pickering .. T 
„p Jones, " 
.» "Cooper as, 
"ow Gordon 


pur MacDowall. 
» -Downie ` 


” Spunned ... 
s Stewart e 


; Endgn .Krafft ss. 


$ Blewitt, Senior 


». Armstrong 


-y -McKie . ... 


m ‘Greentree 
» . McLeod 
» ‘Crawford 


$ Blewitt, Junior 
Lt. Fireworkers Hamilton m 


m 


[I 


3 
d 


MILITARY. 


Te 


ec J 
“eee 
... 
s. 
e. 
ore 


s` 


PIT 


shidabad. )- 


E 


Killed : at Muxadabad. 


* battle near Chapra.: 


ditto. 


i 
! 


qtu 


ES 


Killed i in the massacre eat Patna. 


Died of his wounds? at the 


hi Killed in the’ massacre at Patna. 


Died .of a flux at Monghyr, * 

, Killed in the massacre at Patna. 
Killed in the assault of Patna... 
Killed in the massacre at Patna. 

Ditto. - : 
Killed in the assault of Patna. ` 
Killed i in the assault of Patna. 


| Killed i in the massacre at Patna. 


“Killed i in the battle neariChapra, 


. “Killed'in the massacre at Patna. 


- Killed at Muxadabad; 


B 


fh 
n 


Killed i in ‘the massacre. at Patna, 


Killed i in the battle near Chapra. 


*- 


Killed in the massacre at Patna. 


E 


w 
Killed i in n the massacre at Patna, y 
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Mi ¡Lt TARY,— e Con cluded. ) 


Lt. nnne De. s f Killed’ in nthe massacré at Patna.. 


F- sra Reid -~ .. . Z a - Killed i in the assault of. Patna. 
i apis a ME SvRGkoNS. ren i 
~ Mr. - Crook. ‘se ` Killed in ‘the massacre at Patna. 


jr Anderson... ` Der den 
» .Ham . . “> p Died at Monghyr. 
i £ - PRIVATE MERCHANTS. 
«Mr. Campbell... a os 
.»  Hams cee coto, : 
» . Johnstone .. go : 
0.  Plaice 5.2. .5- : 
< a Folliott .. '.. “Killed i in the ` massacre at Patna, 
7 » - West - .. : ES 
» ‘Howitt 2l c 
0 R^ Albright .. ^ e 
Ñ : » Harding m -~ zj E: : 
` 2 co S re di Rürgpore.. 
Covenanted Servants -- ee wee 19 
“Military ^— <<... 20 0- n ... es 32 
Surgeons: vis sss ur x DC 


Piivate Merchants. Upa s. 11 


. Of Which were Killed i in then massacre at Patna pr.* 


T am indebted to Mr, Gordon, the Judge. of ‘Chapra,- for the . 
following note on Hie plages mentioned in Dri Fullarton’s 
report :— 

A 

"1, Pahkleza (speit I believe by:tlie natives Pañteja) gháti is. now on » this 

or the Cliupra side ol the Ganges. where a village (now washed away) 
- of that name once stood. The > ghdt i is a station on the Bengal and North- ' 

Western Railway, about three- miles from Sonepur, the present terminus, 

and 28.miles from Chupra, where passengers embark and disembark in 
“crossing the river to and from Deegah ghát on the Patna side of the river, 

2. Royfotti (spelt.as written Réipati) i is stillin existencé. Itis a Zola of, 
and adjoins the village of Digwara (vide map) on the south. Digwara is 
also a station on the Bombay and, North-Western Railway, about 9 miles 
from Pahleja ghát, 19 miles from Chupra. Bii 

3. Chirand is marked in the map of 1843-48 | "oe ^ 


* Fullarton has béen immortalised by. the friendship ' ‘of Gholam 
Husein ; he appears to have taken: an. active part in- politics, and to have 
"been, on one occasion, dismissed from the service. I regret to find that 
. Vansittart in one of his reports speaks very unfavourably.of him. He had. 

* left the country whéx Gholam Husein was writing his history in 1781, aud 
the author expresses a friendly hope that wherever the Doctor may be, God 
will preserve to him his peace of mind. 

Portions. of Campbell, Anderson and Fullarton’s ’ narratives have been pub- 
lished iu Mr Wheeler i in his Early Records of British India, PP. 320-327. 
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.4.. Ajaibgunge (spelt as "written Ajaibgarj).is still in existence. It is 
a hamlet situated about two miles south- west of Chapra néar the'road to 
Revelganj. ` 

5. Méanipore (Mainpura in the map of 1843:48) is no loriger i in exist- 
ence, lam told it has been washed: away by the “Ghagra, Gogra, ori 
Dehuá. In the map of 1843-48, it is ‘situated on a branch of" 
the river Sundi. or Dáhá, and some two miles from.the bank of the 
Ghogra or Dehud, which was apparently its position at the time of the 
battle referred. to. An old resident of Manjhi informs me that the tradi- 
tion is that three streams, vés, the Ganges, Gogra, or Dehuá, and the Sundi 
or Dáhá met at a place- named Kourundhouru, which is still in existence‘ 
(not marked in the map), and is situated to the east of Manjhi Thanah, ' 
between Manjhi and the site of Mainpura or Manipore. Perhaps it was 
near this place that the battle was fought. The rivers Ganges and. Gogra 
now meet at Chirand. The same resident says, there was a zala near 
Kourundhouru which flowed into the Gogra or Dehuá, but that this is 
now filled up, although on the south side marks of it are still visible, vzz., 
about two- miles east of the present Manjhi Thanah, which again is 
about one mile east of tola Mehdiganj, where the former thanah.stood.”.. 
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ART. VI. —HMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


OF Lord Beaconsfield it may fairly bé said (as was s said of 
Cromwell by Carlyle) that: he was a ‘nian of imperial 
mind. To him it is due that a concrete form was first given 
tö the conception of.a consolidated British Empire, and it mày 
be safely added-that, had he.survived until now, we should have 
been at,this moment within measurable: "distance: of—if indeed 
we “had: "not already attained-—the.consupimation of that idea. 
Butthat which the Primrose Earl did not live to effect may 
be» brought about by the Imperial Federation League and its 
colonial branches, | The. cause’ has many able and earnest 
‘advocates: ‘it is being pushed: with wise moderation, and it 
appeals irresistibly to the affection, .the' loyalty, and the self. 
interest of all the. |peopiss, whom, it, is proposed to weld 
together: ` 

As there are "obstinate opponents "sho cannot ‘Detlev in 
this thing because it is a new departure, so are there impatient . 
imperialists who- cannot understand or. brook, opposition.? -On 
the one hand'we have Mr. Bright denouncing Imperial Federa- 
tion as childish, absurd, and a delusiot. On the other, we 
may imagine the vexed soul: of the Federalist bursting fortli 
“somewhat in the following mariner :— 

“Can any politician, possessing the most limited foresight, be 
insensible to the national glory and the countless benefits that 
would flow from the federation of our British possessions ? 
Can any statesman falter in’ that. course which would secure. 
4 united British. Empire—an- empire. wider, wealthier- -and 
more powerful for good (while founded*-upon amore. solid 
basis) than that of Romie in her palmiest days, or that’ which, 
from the Carpathians to the Himalaya, owned “the sway of 
the Tartar conqueror Genghis? Neither timidity nor. care for 
the national wealth should bid the statesman pause, for Federa- 
tion must add to the strength of every. component part -of 
the Empire and promote, ina greater.or less degree, the-com- ` 
mercial welfare of: every member of the’ group. ^ 

Happily; as I think, the cause of federation is gaining ground; à 
We hear- no further suggestions. from Mr. Gladstone that Eng- 
land would not object to see her «colonies sundefed from the — 
Fatherland. The apostle of peace and 'piece-goodà, who has 
forced--Lancashire shirtings upon the free-list of India’s:customs- 
tariff, breathes no more’ the amiable prayer (or was it, 
anathema?) “ Perish India,” ‘Those-who desire disintegration 
are- more cautious jin. expressing their opinions, or ‘possibly 
are wavering, while. from the Dominion of Canada’ 2nd the 
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Princes: of Central Asia, the voices of a aieri British 
people are raised almost unanimously in support of Mr. Forster, 
- Lord Roséberry, and the Imperial Federation League. i 
Opinions upon this subject have been divided into thresg 
- classes : (1). Those of the disintegrationists-—a dwindling section ic 
| (2) Those .of.people who are satisfied with existing relations 
as sufficiently binding (Lord Dury has halted here‘on:his down- 
ward journey: from: Federation to Disintegration): and (3) 
Those’ in favour of measures that shall effect a lasting Imperial 
union. But as far as can be seen, an .overwhelming majority 
of those-who think about this question at all, are of opinion 
~ that Federation is desirable : even Lord Norton admits this, 
-albeit he pronounces Imperial Federatión an ee ; 
(Nineteenth Century of September 1884). | 
But is it an impossibility.? Doubtless it may seem" so to 
. thosé, who will give no second thought to the metliod. by 
_ which, difficulties in.its realization may be surmounted- à a“ 
century ago it would have been generally accepted. as impos- 
“sible: to improve a tea-kettle into a-locomotive.: ‘steam-engine ; 
but Watts. and Stevenson: effected this metamorphosis, i Thére 
are; no doubt, difficulties in the ‘path of. Federation : the first: 
| steps must, as Lord Roseberry has pointed out, be of aitenta- 
tive character; but if the. initiative be taken before Imperial 
neglect or unwisdom has alienated the colonies, Federation, 
ina complete atid: lásting form, must be the result.  Impossibi- 
' lity:there is none. . . 
Lord Norton tells us that ' “ there are ho precedents i in history ? 
- ‘at "all suggestive of any. possible combination, even for con-: 
` sultative purposes, amongst a number of governments; under. 
one Sovereign, so widely separated from each other; so distinct 
- jn character, and so' antonomous. as our cólonies" And tó 
prove this he informé us that: the Amphictyonic-Council,. and 
the Spanish-Council of the Indies, offer no ‘example of: the 
“kind. But why should he have gone so far afield, and ‘into 
- times $0 remote for a precedent? ` Surely Germany affords one. 
- which -is sufficiently - applicable and poteht—only in point, of 
. distance, is there any apparent weakness in this example: but 
the weakness ‘is _ only superficial: steam and electricity have. 
annihilated distance. ^ The telegraph has. brought . Australasia, 
the: most far away of British possessions, within: spéaking- range 
: of: the ' 'mothér country, Melbourne’ can - -hóld conversation 
with. White. Hall now-a-days With a degree of expedition sur 
- pássing that which.forty years ago marked the” intezchange 
of thought between Exeter and London ¿ard the Australasian 
-Representatives«could attend a Federal Council held ‘in, 'Eng- 
:land, with as little inconvenience to themselves, and as much 
- practical effect to the: Commonwealth, as can the: “members, 
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for Bavaria and Wiirtemberg attend. the Bundésrath or Reich- 
stag held in Berlin. 

Lord Norton.is certainly not a disintegrationist ; very frequent- 
“ly he writes in terms, vigorous and forcible, that indicate a 
strong leaning towards that Imperial Federation which he dés- 
pairs of. For example, he says “for the groups of Canadian 
and Australián colonies, fedération is’ not only à possibility 
but a policy of.the highest and most obvious value. . , . It 
will qualify them as members of the Empire, It. will create . 
a sense of nationality." Reading this paragraph one must con- 
clude that the writer had for the moment forgotten that the 
Empire was an impossibility. 

Then. again, he says “commercial intercourse ‘no doubt is’ 
* greater than it would be in independence. . . « All combine to 
a more vital and evergrowing uhion than any "novel and artifi- 
cial federation could effect." He clearly expresses himself as in 

“favour of a united Empire, and it would seem, forgets once 

: more that it is an impossibility : for whether we talk of British 
possessions united in a vital and- evergrowing union, or of 
those same possessions united by Imperial Federation, it would. 

appear that we are talking about the same thing in' different 
phraseology : And hear “Lord Norton’s objections to the thing 
itself in its naked simplicity are (1) thatit is new, and (2) that 

it is artificial; of which it may be said that while the former 
objection would apply to every reform and every ‘improvement 
known to statescraft and civilization ;. the latter is -nota 
tangible objection-at all, because it proceeds on the false hy- 
pothesis that Imperial Federation must be, and remain, other 
than a reality? 

It is gratifying, however, to find that Lord Norton. believes 
in the principle. that trade follows the flag. I shall hereafter 
quote.figures*in support" of that principle, "and through those 
figures, appeal to'the mercantile instincts in behalf ‘of imperial 
Federation. ' 

Unfortunately Lord Norton lives contentedly in the” happy 
belief that “the Queen’s ministry consults and-acts for the 
colonies as: much as for her home subjects" Presumably he-has - 
not heard how the Queen’s ministers consulted and. acted for 
the Queen's Australasian subjects. in regard “to the annexa* 
tion of, or protectorate. over, New Guinea. The truth in this 
respect: is -more nearly represented by the Rev. J. N. Dalton 
“(Nineteenth Century of July 1885) in these words :—* In relation 

.to all «imperial matters, the colonists of our own race, linéage 
and language, living on British soil, and. under the British flag, 
femain to this day.as unrepresented as if they were aliens,” 

Nor is this the only instance in which Lord Norton has: 
closed his eyes to historical facts. He uses, of course, the 
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. argument of conflicting customs tariffs, and asks“ Would 
Canada agree to give up to the Imperial. Council her present 
“powers of fiscal regulation?" And adds “she is, now imposing . 
duties on much of our commerce.” - He , should have remem-” 
bered- (or ascertained if he did. not already know it) that 
. Canada not mahy years ago made overtures fo England for | 
a more intimate fiscal connection, and that those advances were ` 
contemptuously .rejected.... But who cán imagine that - self- 
governing colonies should be required to give up theif powers 
of fiscal regulation’ as a condition precedent of federation? 
No body would be wild enough to propose the centralization 
of the whole Imperial revenue system. Even in India, which 
is largely governed from Downing-street-- where, instead of 
representative government, there is' an edid a despotism, 
tempered it has been said, by the occasional loss":of' a dispatch 
box key—even there decentralization’ of fiscal. matters. has 
been carried to considerable lengths. d = 
If, however, Lord "Norton refers only to that por tion of the 
fiscal system which relates to customs duties.: if. ‘it -were, 
_ essential as a preliminary to Imperial Federation, that all the 
members of the Empire should adopt one tariff and that a 
free-trade tariff: I believe, even so, that federation; although 
it might be deferred for a time, would not be an impossibility. 
` Recent everits in Australia warrant this assumption, Victoria, 
the most bigoted” Protectionist colony, of the Australasian 
group, possessing a customs tariff that for the major part is’ 
absolutely prohibitive, is now discussing with Tasmania the 
terms of a reciprocity treaty that can only be regarded as . 
the first step to inter-colonial free-trade as far as Australasia 
- is concerned. "Victoria has also made advances in this. direcz” 
tion to her rival sister in the love of protection—South Australia, 
And the free-trader of ‘these colonies has grounds for believing 
that no insuperable difficulty lies in the way of an Imperial: 
customs union based upon free-trade principles, 
Lord Norton is not alone in creating difficulties that only 
endure as long as they remain unnoticed. Lord Bury tells us 
that the colonies will never consent to bear their share of 
taxation to meet the cost of natiónal defence. Canada and 
. Australasia have nobly vindicated their loyalty and repelled. 
this.scandal upon them, When the New South Wales Con- 
tingent volunteered: for, the Soudan, and the manhood of the 
Australias was ready to leap to'arms in the cause of England 
_the colonists of the Southern Seas showed their willingness to 
bear more than their money quota of the general defence 
movement—they were prepared to give their blood, ^ Austra- 
lasia has gladly borne the expense of administering so.much 
of New.Guinea as Bismarck and Lord Derby permitted to 
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remain a British: possession : every .colony of the group took 
moré or less active measures, and ‘expended more -or less of 
révenue, in preparations for self-defence at the time war with _ 
"Russia seemed imminent: and at this moment there is every 
reason to anticipate that they. will‘combiné for the pürpose:of 
establishing an auxilliary naval force zin additión to the war 
vessels and torpedo boats alreddy~ maintained. out of colonial 
income,. What Canada. has' done ‘or desired to do in’ this 
féspéct is too well known to-require tommeñt here, Nor (as 
Lord Bury referred to colonies) need I dwell at length upon - 
the fact that British Indian tax-payers have from time to time: 
been made to bear more than. their share of the cost of wars 
with which they have had little or no cóncern, '. D 
‘Lord. Nortóñ considers, that if matters are.left to take their 
own coürse, ‘the result will bé an unchartered federation. 
tacitly accepted” by"all. British ' peoples, arid held together by 
«públic opinion:as'expressed in the journals and reviews.. His . 
substitute-for an impossible Federal Senate is a * Council of the 
Press.” ^"IhisJazéser faire style might bé tolerated if the issue 
at stake. were of less magnitude than it is; Recent British 
policy has .beén- of this. order. without any very satisfactory 
consequences: events have been very much allowed to shape 
themselves, and those who should have. moulded them, have 
generally been found prepared to prevent trouble, after the trouble 
had wrought its full measure of ill, Under this system England. 
has drifted into a few inglorious wars and what promises to^ 
be an equally inglorious peace : but worse. than. all. this would. 
be the disintegration of the "Empire which may be. expected- 
as the alternative of federation. Lord Roseberry, at .the- Con- . 
‘ference held on July 29th, 1884, uttered,a-note of: warning on 
this head. Thus runs the peroration of: his eloquent address :— 
“F have dealt, entirely with .practical points, and I now come 
“to thé most*practical of all It is that you'should not” 
“postpone this’ question till. it is too late. On both sides the. 
“world—across tlie Western. ocean ‘and across the Southern”. 
“ocean—you have two great countries— Empires, if you will, 
* stretching forth their hands to-you in passionate loyalty and: 
“devotion, to the country from which they spring.. If you will 
“not avail yoürselveszof thát- sentiment now; the time may 
“come when you will bitterly repent it; and- it is therefore 
-from the timely and practical handling òf this questio that 
BFI hope to see the greatest benefit arise" — ES UE 
. .We ate told that Imperial Federation is an impossibility: 
because (among other reasons that vanish upoh examination): 
no, British- minister would dare to propose the abolition of-. 
Parliament, and. election, in its stead, of a Federal Congress. 
But no body has asked; or dreamed of such a drastic . 
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. proceeding : nor, indeed, is there any precedent for such’ a thing 
even though we go back to the Amphictyonic.Council in search 
. of. it, . Prussia. cértainly did not find it necessary to abolish 
her two Houses of Parliament when, by the creation of the” 
Federal Council and Federal Diet,she procured Imperial govern- 
- ment, and founded’ the most powerful eñipire of Continental 
i Europe: nor would the- Dominion of Canada, or the consti- 
tutionally governed colonies-of Australasia, brook the" abolition’ 
of their local Parliaments’ any more than the: Lords ane 
Commons. of Great*Britain. - 

Mr. Dalton has .replied to this: argument : s What. is re- 
quired,” he. says,“ is ‘to adopt the present constitution to the ` 
“basis of a British. federation. On “the colonial side we 

“have the local Parliaments; we, must give them a Share in 
the Imperial Parliament : on our side we have the Imperial, 
we must give ourselves Local Parliaments, This disposes of 
the question “of abolishing the British Parliament, but it may~ 
be doubted: whether, :when. an- Imperial Council : shall have: 
been attained, it will absorb the existing Houses.* I should 

-rather imagine such an Imperial body would: be ‘constituted 
. apart from “the British and Colonial Parliaments alie; and with 
the same relations to all Local Parliaments. . 

-It is idle for any one writing at thisdistance from the centre 

' of the Federation movement to suggest the means by which . 
Imperial Federation may be brought about. The Members of 

- "the League, the workers who have: the cause at: heárt, deem 
it imprudent to sketch out any particular plan at present, and 

' we, who are at the antipodes, may, well accept this example 

` of caution. It would not have impaired: the fortunes of Fedex: 
ration; if Sir Samuel Wilson (who.is in some degree a represen- 
tative colonist: of Victoria) had observed greater reticence: in 

. this respect. For, in a recent number of the. Nineteenth Century; 
“Sir Samuel Wilson both.promises and proposes too. much, With 

' his figures-I shall have:to deal later ; but his Federation schemes 
‘may be disposed of at. once, His E perfect and symmetrical 
form” is an Imperial Parliament of.two Houses, each of .whiclr. 

. shall be elected by the Upper and Lower Houses. of the “several 
portions of the Empire; and the peculiar symmetry `of. this 
arrangement consists, I suppose, in the electoral “unit 
being fixed -at half a million (when the whole British: popu- 

: lations aggregate fifty mill ions), .and each, political party 
being represented .by equal numbers. -If it were practicabiW 
this scheme would be symmetry itself; it would be sd= 

: symmetrical, indeed, that.there would be a perpetual. dead- 
lock for want of a majority to carry any measure: and it 
would, moreover, wholly efface some iigportant.colonies in 
respect of Imperial respresentation for. many years to.come, ` 
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But, says Sir ‘Samuel Wilson, the steps that might lead up 
to this perfect and syminetrical plan might’ bé, in the first in-. 
stance, the appointment of a- Council of the. Agents-Getieral of 

"the-colonies, as recommended by. Lord Grey and Mr. Montague 
Burrows. Having. set up this first step, Sir Samuel immediately 
proceeds to knack it down again by.addirig, that “this would not 
be: Federation in any sense, and might even retard that desirable 
end,” leaving üs wholly in. the dark as to this mysterious process . 
which is at. oncé to.lead up to, ad down from, the same object. 
-There is another step yet in’Sir Samuel’s flight, and a more 
impoftant one—a much more important one he tells us—this 
is the extension.of the Grand Committees in the House of 
Comméns and their formation in.the House of Lords. This 
step his the: merit of not leading away from Federation, be- - 
‘cause, in *the absence of further explanation than has been 

accorded, it-would. appear to-lead nowhere, 

To, my mind’ the suggestion of ‘Lord. Grey that somé sort of 
"Council of Advice comprising the Agents-General of the colonies, 
invites. -sefious -¢onsideration ; because stich an arrangement 
(more particularly ‘if the Indian Council were included) would: 
be, although only tentative, a . decided. step towards Imperial 
Federation, and therefore, certain to expedite rather than retard 
that movement.. 

So far the question of including India in the schemé of Im- 
perial Federation has not been discussed to any extent. Mr.. 
Arthur Mills. has asked if India.and the Crown colonies are to 
be included, and Sir Samuel Wilson has replied to the effect that, 
probably, in the first instance, only. colonies, with representative 
,institütions'and mainly of the English races, would be included. 


“But why should we: exclude, in the first ‘instance, that noble- 


- empire which is styled the brightest jewel in the British Crown ? 
Why, at the outset, when the greatest effort is required, shut, out 
the wealthiest and most populous of all the.British possessions ? 
British India, with a light customs tariff, raises a revenue of. 
over. seventy millions : she expends in England upon depart- 
ments, pensions, &c, an annual: sum considerably greater 
than the local revenue of some Australasian colonies; and she 
possesses a population five times greater: than’ the aggregate ' 
peoples of British lineage distributed over all our British domini- 
ons, It is true that the English garrison India—not colonize it ; 
-i£_is- true, moreover, that,’ fof climatic reasons, the English 
ever can colonize India.. But: ‘the. English have,’ as the &uc- - 
4 cessors of the Moguls, founded.a splendid empire in Hindostan, 
which. should not “be lightly overlooked when sehenies of Im. 
perial Federation are under consideration. ; 
In making these «emarks I assume that it is a wise policy 
to encourage, in the various races of ds the wholesome 
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: feeling" that. ‘they. and thie” "Bilüsh : peoples have common ee 
ests and -equal- clairs, tor -répresentation in’ the ‘Council’ of 
the Empire, It,.seéms “to iüe^the wisest - policy tó: bind. those. 
250 millions British: Subjetts “to. our: cause, and: so „present ~ fo. 
the world -a united “people ~ “of 300 millions: prepared 'to stand 
and fall together in:the national defence; Sucha spectacle 
. would be a standing : menace ‘to any Power’ thatlooked. with- 
hungry eye across. "the" "Afghan border for: another, Penjdeh, 
This would -bave beei régarded as thé ‘view. of a “visionary 
any time prior to’ the manifestations of loyalty that presented. 
themselves during the, late crisis. It is within the bounds of ' 
possibility that Russia ‘counted - upon a second Indian’ “Mutiny 
as one of the chances that would favour her -onward march to. 
Herat —and further : but she reckoned without her host. “From . 
nearly every Independent‘or semi-Indeperident.State of India — 
from Puttealla, Jheend, the Mahratta kingdoms, the States of 
Rajpootana, Mysore and even Kooch Behar, came offers of ariš 
and all the military resources the Chiefs had at their disposal, and 
this spontaneous outburst of devotion:to the Empress-Queen can 
only be looked upon as the-reflex of the’ feeling generally pre- 
valent throughout British India The people of our ‘Indian 
Provinces had no troops or batteriés to .placesat. England's dis- 
posal, but they tendered what they had—money,. and the public 
voice, Eveti in Bengal, the least warlike of the Provinces and 
thé most unsparing in criticism of English misgovernment, the 
people rose to the. occasion, and at a public meeting held ‘in 
Calcutta, subscribed a princely sum (70 lakhs if I. remember 
correctly) towards the war expenditure, 
^ There is a selfish reason why those who are rulers of men, 
and ‘leaders of public opinion in Hindustan, should. stand 
shoulder-to-shoulder with the English in opposing a Russian 
invasion. As is pointed out by D. Mackenzie Wallace in his 
* Russia,” while the Home system of'government.in Russia is 
autocratic, the-method adopted in conquered territory is demo- 
cratic, Under Russian-rule the ryot of. India would be certainly 
no better off than he is at present, and the Prince or Rajah or 
‘Rais would be reduced to the. level of the. ryot: consequently, 
"while. no one of our Indian fellow-subjects has anything. to 
gain by this particular change of rule,:there arc thousands who 
have everything to lose by it. 
There is loyalty, therefore, in India, whether wholly o or only; 

partially selfish in character : and we have been for oes en- * 
~ gaged im -educating the Indians up to the level of.self-govern- ! 
.ment, Able statesmen, such as Sir Salar Jung; for example, have 
stood out prominently from the teeming millions-and made. , 
for themselves niches in the Temple of Fame. -Distinguished 
Native Judges have sat- upon the benches of the- High Courts: 
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of Calcutta; Bombiy and cM ifa i directed: ‘Honour. upon 
£ the native. nobility have sat, 
« credit; at- all events, if not in- 
d fast, hut-in the possibilities 








in the” ' Supreme" Coungil:. 
variably with great. distinctione: 
which it foreshadows; * ‘not ‘least; we “have: in Mr; Lalmohun 
Ghose.an educated native if India-who will not wait until Im- 
perial Federation shall have given'to India:a voice in Imperial 
Government: he “looks ‘to secure , .thig'in: part through the | 
“agency of thé Greenwich eléctors. “Now, Mr. Lalmohun Ghose, 
if he’ were’ elected “by: the’ British Indiat community to re- 
` présent them in the Imperial Council, would never experience, 
in the: discussion of Imperial'affairs, any ‘feeling of incongruity : 
but Mr, Ghose as? ithe «representative of Greenwich- would, 1: 
should apprehend, often feel his’ position an anomalous one : 
for the local measures most precious to the Greenwichers would ` 
- fot greatly-.interest Mr. Ghose: and. Mr. Ghose. would not 
Hititerést at all the few M. P.sewho might remain in the House 
while he ‘spoke of Imperial measures very deat to the people 
of India: 2 
Finally, then, I may say that Imperial Fedération "would be 
incomplete if India were excluded: that, for commercial rea- 
sons and for reasons“of a higher order of policy, India should 
be included: and that ‘India is in no sense unprepared to take 
.her fitting „place in the Empire. Naturally any proposal 
such as this miist-meet with the unmitigated disapproval of 
. Mr. Farrer. and those who are of his school of thought, Mr. - 
Farrer, asks (Fortnightly Review, November 1884) * Why should 
we surrender our position of paramount supremacy, and either 
‘descend to political equality with our subject colonies or raise 
them to our political level?” And this is asked «not “in relation ` 
to India, but with an eye to Canada and-Australasia. What 
language Mr. Farrer would employ to depict the abject political 
position of India I am at a loss to imagine ; but this is pretty 
certain—that. he will not lend his voice to raise India one 
jot in the political scale. 
-= The Australasian view of .Mr. Farrer would probably be, 
that his mind is a survival from the feudal ages. Mr, Farrer 
climbs to the top of the. loftiest pedestal, and then, with his 
head in' the clouds, glories:in “our paramount supremacy,” 
Looking down from’ this dizzy eminence he cannot see "what 
the colonies—tlie * subject colonies "—are: he-only knows, in a 
"general way, that they are very far beneath him ; too low i in 
i the political scale for him to descend from his. paramount . 
position to their level. There were many Farrersin England six 
score years ago, who in similar fashion revelled.in their proud 
supremacy over those subject-colonies of America, which we now ` 
know, as a. powerful empire under the modest title of the United 
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States; There will vet be Farrers, Bose: when ` the sabjecte: 





. colonies-of Australasia shall have developed into an, empire 
. &qual'in importance to the United-States ‘of to-day : and. a$. 
“those of Mr. Farrers way of thinking can neither, help nor. 


' hinder this fulfilment of .Australasia’s destiny, it may be hoped 
' that they will as far as possible, avoid imprudent .speech 
; which may alienate the affection of people whom, in the fulness. 
of time, England may desire to retain—not as helots or “sub- 
` ject- -colonists, ” but as fellow-subjects upon equalterms, —... 
^. It'is true that the relation of. Canada and. the Australásian 
colonies to great Britain is in some degree a dependent one. 
. The Governors of the colonies are nominated- by the Crown: 
. Acts of the Colonial Legislatures require. the Royal ‘assent 
i (which is given, as a matter of course,, bythe Governor in res- 
. pect toall measures, save those which affect a change in the 
- Constitution) and as to any foreign policy, stich as the annexa- 
. tion of New Guinea, the colonies are decidedly at the mercy” 
. of the Queen's ministers. in England, These are the -only 
indications , of dependency that Chardéterise the relations of 
Canada and the self-governing coloniés of Australasia with the 
mother-country,. unless. we -take into account the naval squad- 
ron «which Britain sends to the Australian ~ Station, But it 
may be contended, that this squadron is sent more for the 
` protection of English: sea-borne merchandize than to watch. 
the coasts “by-the long wash of Australasian .wavé ; ' and; 
` viewed in that light, the dependence (or. obligation) of Australa- 
. Sia is less than it might seem to be. E 
At the present monient even, if the feeling of the colonists 
inclined that way, the self-governing: colonies‘of Alistralasia, 
are in a position to assume perfect independence and political 
equality. without the- slightest . fear of national extinction. 
‘The machinery of government is to hand. “The Governors. 
and the Royal prerogative might be swept. away. by. a stroke 
- of the pen. , The foreign “policy of the group could not be 
' ‘more’ feebly conducted by independent Australasia, than by. 
‘Lord Derby, the Queen's Minister for the Colonies: and for 
the naval squadron, Australasia could keep one for herself if 
l necessary. But were these colonies independent, the neces- 
sity of defence measures would be sensibly decreased if it did 
not altogether: disappear. War between Great Britain and. 
Russia or any. other Power would involve no risk. to indepen 
‘dent and | neutral Australasia, The colonies : would certainly 
be the gainers in this respect: and when” Mr. Farrer objects 
to federation,- tacit or declared, because of ‘the’ cost. to Eng- 
. land of defending the colonies : he should remember that „there 
is another side of the shield—that the célonies inay object.tó 
their connection with. England, pecatise it. involves. iiem in. 
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. defence . “expenditure that would ‘not be durar (for ‘some 
generations' at all events) if they severed the connection. 
Happily, there is no selfish feeling of this sort in Austral- 
asia, but rather that passionate loyalty of which Lord Rose- 
Berry, who has seen ‘the .colonies for himself, spoke; "The 
. loyalty of these colonies ` is ‘unstinted : and unimpaired by 
differences of race or class'or creed. ¿The people—the, three , 
and a quarter. millions—-of Australasia," whether of English, 
*Trish, Scotch, German .or any other éxtraction, are as oue ; 
and, so far, proud to.be known as Englishmen. The attach- 
ment to the throne is as earnest as it is unanimous, It may 
be only sentiment, but it is a sentiment that has its roots deep 
sét in the people's Hearts, and only«a very serious and cruel 
wrench could tear it up. , 
There is, necessarily, some point at which the ‘colonial pa- 
pue and loyalty would both.fail together; but we.have seen in ,' 
tlie New Guinea matter hoy much the Australians can bear, 
without swerving in their good-will to the mother-country. 


Strong feeling there wast:against the Secretary of State who .. 


muddled and misled: that feeling was strongly expressed. iri 
and out óf Parliament: but in their anger the people discrimi- 
nated, and ‘nothing: faltered: in their allegiance as a British 
community. 

€' Be it admitted that Australasia was exorbitant in her first 
demand for -teritorial aggrandisement, When it was asked 
that, not only the unappropriated. portion of New Guinea and. 
the New Hebrides, but the Islands of the South Pacific 
generally, should be,annexed or protected in the colonial 

y-interests, “those who made the- request went further than the 
occasion or prudence required.. Such a demand implied that 
Great Britain enjoyed a monopoly of colonial extension, Provi- 
dence having bestowed upon her the sole right to seizé upon. 
all the outlying portions of the earth not already held by 
some first-class power, But in respect of the New Guinea 
and New Caledonian vecidiviste questions, justice, was on the side 
of the colonists, The propinquity of New Guinea to Queensland 
justified the desire of Australia to acquire the Eastern portion of 
that island, or, at least, to prevent its acquisition by some other 
colonising power. It was not earth-hunger that stirred -the 
- colonists, but a reasonable regard for the preservation of peace 
Upon the continent, and the "Security of the Queensland sea- 

Fas against invasion ; and when Queenslànd, overleaping the 
bounds of her authority, hoisted the. British flag on the soil 
of New Guinea,:she' only confirmed the action previously. taken 
by Captain: Mosesly and. another British naval officer, on two 
Several occasions. Many, years ago Eastern New Guinea. was 
practically aññexed, and then, a word from the Home. authorities 
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would. ‘hive’ made’ it “a. British: . possession, Nor. issit too: 
` huch. to- say that,-had Lord Derby. promptly accepted the. some 
what irregular action of Queensland, "Germany. would not have 
been: at this moment: co-sharer with us in that island, .. 
-But.promptness was; not to.be looked for in Lord. Derby. 
he drifting policy was pursued. The. ‘colonists were. kept: 
in heart by the assurance that, at all ‘events, no foreign, power. 
‘should be permitted to’ appropriate any’ ‘part.of Eastern New 
Guinea; Hope was fanñed to life in the colonial. bosom with- 
"such persistence, that it-still lived even wheu the Anglo-German, 
_ partition “of that territory had been finally arranged, For, 
- five months, while on the one hand Lord Derby was. calming 
the colonial mind with empty: promises, tie was engaged, on the 
other hand, in dividing the New Guinea spoil with. Bismarck. 
Very ‘plain spoken' was thé opinion expressed by Victoria | 
on this subjéct, ‘There was no’ circumlocution, no, softening 
eat a 3,00 _Aiplomatic vagueness about | it.: “Victorians 


iced 


‘ Ahe, redes Teun pee administered the. E in. the 
-. ‘briefest and most explicit terms, “There "was no gilding of 
: the pill: the bolus. was a.small one, but;as itis witha globule 

of croton oil, there. was a:good deal in it. Mr. Service res, 
presented the. Vetorian view of the matter in a télegtain to: the. 
' Agent General thus ;—* Either Lord Derby has deceived»us or 
“been himself-deceived ; great indignation here in consequence.” 
If we may. question: the prudence or propriety of- framing’ 
this, message in the particular manner. that . was. adopted; we: 
"cannot dispute the correctness . of the thoughts. expresséd.'. 
"The ideas. were sound, whátever exception miay be- taken fo. 
‘the words that clothed. them. Indeed; as’ far, as the ‘spirit ¿of 
‘the, messagé. is.concerned, ‘there was error, some may. thifik;- 


. «on the side of móderation. ‘Tt is the: opinion of, mary, that . 


Lord Derby was ‘at, orice deceived andthe’ ‘deceiver, not;.as,..the. 
_ telegram puts it, one of the two, Exception has been taken, to. 
' "the form' of Mr. Service's message. Inthe. course: of :a long 
“debate on the reply to the address in the Victorian, Legislative . 
.. "Assembly, one Honorable member spoke, strongly, against, the 
` impropriety, of Mr. Service’s telegramy But his. criticisms: fell. 
> flat ; ‘patriotism was too strong a force in the House: to, adinit 
. “Of their successful issue: the general. feeling. was that, ‘if: the 
."Premier's words had not: been most. happily chosen,” he. hag’ 
‘adequately performed his duty.i in speaking strongly. : - 
s But the: People” who are, not unnaturally, ‘indignant | with” 
— "Lord Derby, remain. loyal. to English’ ‘traditions and, the. English | 
“flag. It would take more than. che episode of the’ New Guinea. : 
= ¿order to. alienate them. ; : wili: um repeat. itself? Will - 
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England; dioda of the: pást, ` purstiė in hr A T with 
Canada: and. Australasia the policy which lost to‘her an ' Einpire 
in the;States.of: America? It-may be hoped that the : Imperial 


"Federation League is strong enough, ‘and’ ‘determined sábugh, i 


to reply with an authoritative négative. ROO Fahy 


There „can be no question that in-the: fulness of time both e 


the Canadian Dominion and Australasia will become’ powerful 
factórs in the comity. of. nations ;, no exaggeration: of facts or 


figures : no: speculative” rashness need. be introduced in proof; 


-of this.. But there is <a special fascination * about statistics, 


more particularly when: they deal «with ‘millions and billions, 


which is apt to lead  evén sober. minds ‘very: ‘mucli -astfay : 
and I think Sir” Samuel : Wilson, «in his attempt to “forecast 
the future grandeur of -Australasia, has permitted his millions 
«to get.out of hand and bolt with him.. | 

Possibly his preliminary: considerátion of «the: growth of the 
"fetish race (including the people of the United States) dazzled 


him. “These numbered at the beginning of the century 20 


x 


millions : these -niimber at tlie: present - ting, «94. millions : and ` 


should this rate of increase, 21 per cent. per.decade: continue ~ 


(as, there is évery . reason to: expect)" for another 100, years, 


the English race will in: 1985 number 600:millions, and in 2,085 


four thousand millions." ' Having ‘created: these 4,000 millions 


of English (to-the utter horror of the Malthusiáns and others), ` 


it’ is only: consistent in Sir Saniuel Wilson to point out where 


they ¡are to find standing. room "He bil lets 500 to 600 millions | 


-of them upon Australasia. .“ The Australian Colonies,” he says; 
pa might pot be over-populated' ‘while’ maintaining 500.to .600 

illions of people”. But there is there a certain -carelessness 
for his millions which might be déprecated by those concerned; 


Those colonies might.nót be’ over-populated, or, I suppose, 


théy might be over- -populated: Possibly Sir Samuel- Wilson 
confuses.men and sheep in his calculation, . 
"Thus does Sir Samuel elucidate his argumerit “ with the 


“enormous area. of the Australasian Colonies consisting [of 


“ 3,000,000 (more millions ! ) of' 'square- miles, with at present 
“a population of',only oné person.to the square mile, there is 
“room enough for the surplus population of Europe (not only 
“the 600 millions of. English) for many generations to come.” 
But this too ardent advocate fails'to take into consideration 
he- varieties: of soil and climate’.that ‘materially. affect^the 


cae 


stion of settlement upon his’ three millions square miles, 


et-me briefly note the more’ important of thesé :— .- 
(D. "There ig in the heart of, Australia a terra incogiiita which, 
as far as the meagre results. of partiàl explorattons guide us, 


is as little available fot. occupation by Sir -Samuel's teeming '* 


millions ; as fe Gréat Shards > (2). thg cumato of: Northern 


à 


E 
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Australia is “unfavourable to: Hutonens: Toin only topici 
éonstitutions . can, ‘bear .the heat and exposure of. out-door 
. work in those latitudes, where sugar-cane and maize, not- 
‘wheat and barley, are the products of the: farm; and (3)a 
very considerable . portion of the Australian remnant consists 
of, very poor soil, only suitable for grazing purposes, ánd soil; 
„which is altogether barren.’ 
^" Tt would not be too much’ to exclude two-thirds of the 
-3,000,000 square miles, as. in any sense à population ‘carrying 
‘area, and the remainder of -1,000;000 square miles would 
‘certainly not carry 600 to the square ‘mile or- 600 . millions in 
_all.. Not even in India where, under a system of petit culture, 
| farms average five acres in extent: where labour is so. cheap, 
that a dozen people are employed to do the work of one: 
_and where a peasant may keep a large family and save money: 
, on an income.of £ 6 a year—not even in India are the people, 
‘overcrowded to such a starvatiori point ‘as 600 per square mile. 
~ . Let us turn to the Colonial statistics and see: what. the 
" growth of these colonies has been since 1825 :— 2 


Population. - In 1825 ' 47,867, i sa 
: : 1835  ' 111.764 Ingrease'i in decade 133 per cent, s 
i 1845 267,605 »" 139 y 


E A 1855 $08,847" (Gold discovered) 202 gy 
1865 1,372093 » » » 5 n» 
1875 2,296,009: no un soe OF y 
1884 +, 3,232,214. à 9. Years ^5, 48 p 

Nore--Popilations of Western Australia’ MP to 1870, and New Zealand 
„up to 1852, cannot be correcily ascertained. , 


- Revenue. 1825 £ .71,682 | ES E AS 
VES 1835 » 3462602 | . Je 
MN 205 E845 n -. 4623840 C PM dri 
AE (3855. s»  41448,684 
uh, Bes 1865  ,, °7,250,155 
O07 t, 1878. a 13999533 ` : mor qM. € 
i (c 1883 5 21473353 0] ; PS 
E i exclusive of linia up to 1859, and. Western Anarana: -up to 
1865 " 


Railways.’ Miles oped. BEN Mm "T Le 





1855 I, 
) A ` 1865" 49I " Railway extension pushed on in 1884 and 
og . sS 3875 2.159 * proceeding during the: current year, 
| 1883 6,661 : zo 
. aper £s and Imports. Exports. boris 
. 1825 . £ 123837 ~ £ 338,161 
. 1835 0» 607508992973. se yy, 1,698,451 - 
1845 . nm (2,126,663 1e 4 — 1949235 
A$535 a 7» 19,206,493 “no y 20,528,973 
4868 © ^ mo . 314536004 se » 35901320 
077 3879 0 aol 44051218. c ogy 47,872,840: 





utl | 4883 o —— 55419558 «6,570931... - 


f 


P ts. “Gola and Tin; 4 


" 468,336 UN 
n "11,361, 190 


i 16974155 ' 


1851 ' 

o. 7.1888 
-- : 1865 
"M „1875 
5000 713883 
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> inum 
6,523 


since 


Ln 


D 


P 


^ 


; Arid before- I quit statistics I máy show what portion: of the 
trade of British Colonies is direct with the mother-country = 
_ From Great Britain." : 


CON 1882. . 


. India: 
Australasia 


N. America `. 
W. 1 Islands 
Cape of Good Hope vase 


Natal 


|. Total 


Total Imports’ 
I ~~ £60436. 155 


63.844 359 - 
> E MA 


p" 6,121,251 


es 002,213 538 





— 


¿ce £168, 894,635 . 





—— 


9.660 641 . ... 


tantus . 


35 763. 620 


E2493 * 


“o 244 8,358 
se 1.784.345 


o 





— 





- 7613396 


ve » £98 336, 680=58 pet cent. 


Note: Bullion and specie not included i in returns for Victoria, New South 
Wales, Queensland and West Indián Islands.’ . - 


1882, 


India ' 
Australasia 


N: ‘America ` 
W. I. Islands ' 
Cape of Good. Hope ' 


Natal 


Total 


This return; dt may be poiiited out, does not include. any rat E 


Total Exports . 


one £83. 068,198. ' 
ase! 50,633.35 
122237471 - 
ow, 6,713,644 
D (4568,956. 
- 7315999. 


— t —Q 5! 


ET 4168453073" 





e. 24,802,305 


ND 9,785 999 


ees 3:508,525 


"e eve i (12434 
bs 607.609 


^ — À 





To Great Britain,” 
"- £34-937 974 


e £17,783,008= 45 per cent. 








- NOTE. —The maximum since gold dis- 
| covety £. 13.364,643 in 1868. . The mini. ` 
1855. £7,4975,423 in 1880, 
1 Quantity of gold minted i in the colonies is 
: $055,193 J not represented. ' y 


tlie inter-colonial trade, and therefore, does not fully show how? 
"trade follows the flag. 


These figures speak for themselves. ! 


But to further elucidate 


the. extraordinary progress. of Australasia, I will show what 
the growth of her imports, and: exports has been-since 1868 
comparing 1 it with that of India and British North: Amerie: =` 


India: 


Australasia "ED 


AN. Amet ica 


— 

€ India 
Australasia : 

` N. America 


Now, if we -regarded these ' Aaa with the sangúine. eye 
of. Sir. Samuel Wilson, we “should argue thus wise (or. thus. e 


1868 


sOEATASUIST T ge 


31,566,182 

(17055593. ias 1. 

. ‘Exbonts. 
1868. 85 i 


m £52,446, 002° tie 


33,256,288 . «s 
| 13,320,393 E 


Dosis 


I 862 


Incr ease, 


60,436,155=27 per ‘cent, ' 


| 63844,359=102 | 
, 26,618 69156. 


- 1882, 


» t 


I ncrease, 


et 198= 58 ] per cent,’ 


| 50,633,335 52 
22, 737,171 "Se 


a 
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. uh wisely). The increase of Austr alasian population i in the. nine 
years 1875 to’ 41884, was.: "dt the rate of over 53 per cent. ' Let us 
dake 50^ per cent for “the decennial increase, hereafter, and 

` fifty years hence (1944) our Australian people will. exceed in * 
number the present population of Great: Britain and» Ireland. 
But «bringing -moderate caution -to bear upán the .matter, we 


- , must foresee. that in the absence of exceptional and frequently. 


recurring influences’ of a stimulating character, the percentage 
‘must decline from decade to. decade. * Further discoveries of 
rich mineral: , deposits ; more liberal land laws, and -greater 
facilities as to carriage and communication given to agricultural 
settlers, would ‘serve for.a time to maintain the: present rate 
' of increase, or even make. the pércentage greater, but it would. be 
unreasonable ` to count upon thèse influences as of constant 
"occurrence. . 

. As long as Australasia has. PT) agricultural land to offer 
"upon reasonable terms to. the free selector, :and while the, 
Australian labour market continues to. attract the- working: 
. classes of the mother country, the. tide of immigration will 
continue to flow. into. these colonies, but that tide will not always, 
remain at the same level, arid if à period of. depression: ;occurred 
in Áustralasia, there woüld result a temporary check to immigra- 
tion that would materially affect the decennial increase of popp: 

lation. ' 
The pessimist, who looked only at the exports of Auai 
gold and tin, might argue that the period of ‘decline had . 
commenced. ` These exports from Victoria were in.1856.0f the 
value of 412 929,818 : ‘from that year they decline: the average 
of the, five years, 1879 to 1883 was 43,787,783, and in 1879: 
they were as low. as £2, 612,670. But we find that the aggre-- 
gate ‘value -of. all: Victorian’ exports ; has increased ` from- 
L£13.150,748 in. 1865' to £16,398,863--in 1883; this increase, 
having been, almost, continuous throughout that period : and the: 
returns ‘of Imports and Population | fully support the view that. 
Victoria is steadily progressing, notwithstanding a. falling-off of 
“some nine millions. stefling in her output‘ of gold and tin. 
Victorian industry has merely entered upon another phase of 
economical ‘development like New South Wales: Victoria has 
become a manufacturing colony. Gippsland is becoming" a 
' grand agricultural territory ifmot-a.second Manitoba. Warnam-. 
bool is advancing in-the same direction ; whereas Victora was. 
' not very, long ago ‘importing .. cereals for.. home cónsumptiófte 
- she is now án exporting colony,. abd. even were there no revival 
' of her gold mining, Victoria must continue.to progress. . s 
` - As regards mining, New South Wales, which was alon in the. 
field * in 1851, has 'exrted since thit, time +as much as. 
2952471. in .1864 and as. little as £138,007 in 1856. The’ 
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average value annually from 1851 to 1883 ` is £r. 755, 881, and 
: for: the last three years—1881 to 1883, 41,734.110, and New ' 
“Zealand since.1857, Queénsland since 1860, and Tasmania since 
1870 have continuously: contributed towards the total yield of 
Australasian minerals. 

' Australasia cannot. bear comparison with the United States 
‘of. America as a field for agricultural. expansion : but. shé still 
possesses considerable' resources in this direction :'her mining 
industry ‘promises to hold. out for many years to come. She 
has doubtless a great manufacturing future before her, and 
must become one of the greatest wine. producing: countries of 
the word. In short! a great Empire is rising in this -Southerh ` 
hemisphere, andit remains to be seen “whether: this: shall: be for 
all time’ one im fact, as it now is in feeling with the. mother- 
country ; or whether this Greater‘ Britain-of the. future shall have. 
independence forced" upon. her ii English: imprudence: and 
meglect. res SE, Ar ay ‘ 

Mg gee ths OE BRADDON: M. B 
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. ART. VIL FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE: 
; REFORMS IN INDIA—BENGAL. m 


S us El - l. 
Civil Justice. 


rN 1883 when Mr.. Stanhope, from his place in the ‘House 
of Commons, brought a charge of “extravagance " against 
‘the then Government of India, Sir Evelyn Baring, the Finan- 
.cial Member under Lord: Ripon, wrote a-Minute, dated.the 11th, 
August. 1883, by way of reply to that charge. Like all Sir 
Evelyn’ s writings this Minute is charácterized by great ability 
in the handling of the .details of the different branches of 
administration ; “and, so far as the Government of Lord . Ripon 
was concerned, ‘the refutation - was complete, Had Mr. Stan- 
hope, instead of specially charging Lord Ripon with extra- 
vagance, made his charges general against the standing rules 
followed 'in the: different departments, Sir Evelyn would not, 
we think, have foünd it so easy. to meet his adversary” with. 
satisfactory replies. In 1883 the.Government of India enjoyed, 
in an exceptional degree, financial prosperity, consequently, | 
no .body took. the trouble to inquire.as to where extravagance 
existed. At the présent moment the Government of. Lord. 
Dufferin, finding it difficult to-make two- ends meet, has. 
appointed a Finance Committee, With ‘a view to assist the 
 labours of this Committee, we propose to publish from time 
` to time the -results of our examination of the different branches : 
of the Administration of India, with special reference: to. 
"Bengal. In doing this most. difficult work, we shall.ever keep 
in, view the advice contained in the concluding pottion. of 
Sir Evelyn Baring's able Minute. just referred to, which is as 
- follows :— 
, “Tf any one can poiat out where expenditure ` can be, 
reduced witliout doing harm, he will be rendering a public 
service, All 1. can say is:that, save in respect to military ext, 
penditure, I do, not know in what quarter any large permanén- 
‘reductions can be ‘made. without. doing harm. .... i 
‘use Mr. Cross’s words: ‘I'am as anxious for economy. as DT 
Stanhope ; but it must be pub which should, not feti; 
progress, I do not think it would be desirable at* present ta^ 
: go further in the way of substituting native for European. 
agency “than will be the case under existing rules, and I think. 


ir ats 
‘ 


‘that the amount of money which might bé savéd by ahy. such’, 
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substitution, is often much. exaggerated. 1 am ‘altogether . 


opposed to checking «the construction . of Productive Public 
Works, or-of. works which insure the country against. famine,. 


provided such works can be carried out without a. resort to | 


fresh taxation. I gather from.the terms of Mr. Stanhope’s 


motion, that he proposed to, appoint a. Parliamentary Com-. . 


mittee’ to. inquire into the question of: reducing expenditure. 


‘The only sort of objection that' occurs to ‘me as regards this 


proposal.is, that any Committee: or Commission sitting in ` 
England will never be able to examine many of the most 
cónipetent witnesses on the subject; for those witnesses, are : 


résident in India... ‘Otherwise, the moré inquiry there is about. - 
Indian Finance the better.: The, difficulties, connected with, 
the administration of the ‘Indian finance, : are . considerable, ' 


-T have no sort of wishto under-rate them.” I ¿recognized them - 
dn, my last’ Financial Statement (para. 38) in the following. . 


terms: Our standard 'of valie. is unstable. Our ‘opium: 
revenue is precarious. The tax- -paying community is poor and 
incapable of bearing any-’ heavy burthens.. War and famine 


are.coustantly recurring .evils: The comparative absence. of, 


private capital throws upon : «the. State many. onerous duties, 
which, in other countries, can be. more advantagéously performed 
prou the nd of private dpud I d. have added 


a to the difficulties of the situation. . “The eL is some 


^ne 


what- difficult and complicátéd, sand. to many’ people, it . i. 


' uninteresting. - Moreover, it is often thought. to be a great... 
~deal more difficult and complicated than: it really is; The., 


subject, in all its branches, cannot bé mastered without a,; 


considerable ¡amount of study ‘and * research, which . again. 
involves more: time. than most people: care to devote to it. 
wate There is, indeed, plenty. of room: for discussion and 
criticism ' on financial and. economic questions in India ; but 


so far as I: bave- been- able’ to see, the discussious,. both in, p 


Parliament and the Press, ‘but -too. often leave the real points, 


of issue untouched and: turn, pon issues. of relatively slight” 


practical importance,” , > >, 
-We do not pretend to have madee: the subject. of Indian: 


Fi inancé; but we'have had éxceptional. opportunities of. study-,. 


ait ‘it. for. several years in connection with some of its branches,,, 
d^ 


‘we propose to lay before our readers. the following results; ` 
*ef;our studies, . In doing, this we will endeavour to confine. . 


ourselves to what Sir Evelyn -Baring speaks as. being “the: 


Yeal-points-of issue," , and mot ` -“ turn "upon: issués‘of relatively. 
slight. practical importance," " We shall. | begin with.. E 


Fs 
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The: Ai of Civil Justice, * 


- The history of the Administration of, Civil Justice: in India: by 
England is, like the histories of the other Administrations, ‘a. 
history: of continued progress, from the ridest and simp! est form | . 
of Governnient to the most advanced and' complex " "Thé same 
sincere and earnest désiré on the part of England to further the 


' well-being ‘of her Indian subjects, which we at présent? seé in 


all her doings, was also evinced by hera hundred: years: ago, 
when she first came into ‘possession. - of her’ new charge in the, 
East.. As we proceed with. our present “subject, it: will be' séén, 
how ‘at first she kept the administration of: civil justice almost 


exclusively in the hands of tried: European- officers, but" how, as. 


the natives of the country’ advanced in education; she has been 


gradually’ ‘extending their powers as Civil Judges, so, that" there 


3 placed by. ‘officers called Amis; who: exercised certain jüdic 


exists at présent no difference between the powers € of a Native 
‘Subordinate Judge and a European. District: Judge as: regards. 


the trial of Original Civil suits Whatever difference now exists; 


is confined: to’ the trial of certain Appeals and to certain Mis- - 


' . cellaneous " cases. It will be our endeavour to show that the 


necessity” has. arisen for the fürther removal-of the distinction 


‘between the powers of the: “District and Subordinate - Judges 


as regards the’ trial of most of thesé.*'Miscellaneous "' cases. 
And that, both on Financial and Administrative’ grounds, à 


, reconstitution’ of the present District "Courts is urgently called 


«for. We shall first begin. With a brief history: of the different 


«grades of the Civil, Courts, showing: how the powers 'of the 


Native Judicial Officerá hàve'been gradually extended, ^. . 
, Under the Regulations of 1772, passed'seven years after the: j 
dcquisition of the Diwani by the East Indian Company, the 
Collector of a district presided over the Diwani Adalat or’ Civil? 
Court, which.had jurisdiction in all disputes concerning property; - 


t. Yeal or personal exceeding ten rupees in value, i in all cases of 


inheritance {excepting the right 'of succession to: zemindaries 


' ánd talukdaries, which was reserved: for “the: decision of ‘the 


‘Presidentin Council), marriages and caste, and all ‘claims of 
débt, disputed’ accounts, contracts, partnerships, and demands . 
of ‘rent. . As regards property . mot exceeding ten’ rupees, the 
head farmer of the pergunñah to which the parties belonged 
possessed jurisdiction, and his decision was final. An: áppeal 


” lay from the * Diwani Adalat’ to the Sadr Diwani Adalat, con- 
. sisting of the” President and Members “of Council, assisted by ; 








the Native Officers of the Khalsa‘ Qr “Exchequer. In 1 774.1 
Office of Collector was abolished? and' the Collectors wer 


powers;, ‘The greater part of the work of deciding the civil 
cases’ devolved“ on the Próvincial Councils, of which six 
were: estáblished “at Calcutta, Burdwan, Dacca,-Murshedabad, | 


H y 


Dinagepore and.Patná. Ina 780. six Civil: "Courts, dependen of 
the Provincial Councils, were established in the above-mentioned’ 
six places. ‘These.cotrts were presided ‘over: by officers, called: 
Superintendents: ‘of. -Diwani Adalat. - But: the local jurisdiction 


of these courts. proving to be:too extensive for the proper ad” 


ministration of justice, twélvé new courts ^weré established in the 


following. year, and the presiding officers were called * Judges of 


the Diwani Adalat’ instead of} Superintendents.’ Under -each 


*Diwani ‘Adalat there’ were;six Munsiffs,. or native public arbi-- ` 


trators-at a salary of Rs; 50:.a-month. In 1787 the offices of 
Judge; Collector,'and Magistraté were united. in the same person, 
asit was believed that the:zclashing: of authorities, caused . by 
the separation: of the. Revenue. : 'and^ ‘Judicial departments was 
prejudicial to: the ' interests -of both the Government: and the 
people. : Bat in:1793 ‘Lord:Cornwallis, who had: in, 1787 united 
-the offices, again. separated: them,.as “experience had. satisfied 
-him that. the ‘result of “the system: of united offices was to' sacri- 


fice the administration of. Justice. fo the. supposed fiscal interests 7 


of Government?’ ' 


¡Under the Regulations of . 4793 passed by. Lord. Cornwallis, 


the constitution of the oe: for. the, qominisparon sof Civil 
«Justice, was.as follows :— 


¿DAL :the vhead- of all: ‘the Civil Courts -was the Sadr 


Diwani ` Adalat composed: of the Governor-General , 


and the Members; of his Council. It exercised .no 
Original jurisdiction, but Was: the Chief Court of 
Appeal. 


UI — Next to the Sadr Diwani ‘Adalat were the: Provincial 


+ . Courts -of "appeal; ‘éstablished at - Calcutta; Dacca, 
me "Murshedábad -and:,-Patna, They exercised "both 
x: ^ s  etiginal and. appellate civil- jurisdiction. Y hey: were 
superior to the Zillah Courts, but inferior. to the Sadr 

Diwani Adalat. ' 
Bu —The third in rank was the Zillah Court: “Tt was pre- 
sided over by a-Judge who decided original: suits, and 


ert 
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^ heard „appeals from the orders of the Native Judicial . 


officers, called Commissioners. In his capacity as. 

an original court, the. Zillah Judge- was :assisted ' by 

` a Register-or Chiéf Ministerial Officer, who decided 

."suits,not exceeding Ris.200,in value. The decree 

: e o. of the - "Register ‘Was: not vàlid until approved ànd' 

p ' -countersigned by :the' Judge. - The Register’. was 
E : a Covenanted Servant of the Company. | 

«IV; ——The lowest grade of judicial ófficers- were: the Native 


- Commissioriers:who were-employed in the decision ` 


. of suits, the value of which did not exceed Rs: 50». 
We shall now briefly notices: the- changes whichreach of. the 


à 


^ 
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above’ four classes of Civil Courts, especially: tlie Native: Courts, 
' have undergone from their.constitution in 1793 down to the 
present time. As regards the Sadr. Diwani Adalat it. is ^ 
only worth knowing, i in connection. with the subject-matter in - 
‘hand, that its place'is now occupied .by the preseüt High 
Court ‘which came into existence in 1862. The Provincial 
"Courts died ati earlier death, having been abolished in 1833. - 
The history. of the: Zillah Courts deserves a somewhat ` 
detailed account. ^ So long as the Provincial Courts existed, the 
powers of the zillah courts as regards original suits were, like 
. their powers in hearing: appeals, of a limited nature ; but, on, 
` the abolition: of the Provincial Courts, the "zillah Judges were 
entrusted with’ unlimited jurisdiction in all original suits. “In. 
1794 the zillah Judges’ were empowered to refer to their 
- Registers, for trial and decision, suits for money or: personal ` 
property not éxceedíng ih amount or value two hundred sicca 
` rupees; or for málguzari" (revenue paying) land, the annual, 
produce of which “did'.not -exceed the same amount; or for: e 
lakhiraj land, the annual produce. of which did not exceed 
twenty rupees, - In. cases" for money or personal. property, not 
exceeding twenty-five sicca rupees’ in. amount or value; the: ` 
decision of the Register was final, subject to revision by the . 
Judge. -In all other-cases decided by him an appeal lay to 
the Provincial Court of Appeal ; ‘but in the following year this , 
: appeal- was directed to lie.to the zillah Judge whose decision 
‘was declared final. In 1800 the zillah Judges were empowered. ` 
to refer to their’ Registers, appeals from the decisions of Native 
Commissioners in which: the property in dispute did not exceed 
25 sicca rupees, and the. decrees of the Registers theretipon:. 
were final; but this appellate jurisdiction was taken away in-= 
1803, the jurisdiction. of Registers to try. original cases referred - 
. to them by the Judges being at the same time extended, to 
suits for money or other personal property not exceeding . 500. 
sicca. rupees in amount" ^or" value; for málguzari -land,: the 
annual produce of which did not exceed the same amount ; 
for lakhiraj laid, the annual produce of which did not exceed. 
50 sicca rupees: and for other real property, the computed | 
value of which.did not exceed 500 sicca rupees.” The Regis- 
ters continued to exercise the above powers, with certain further 
‘extensions as to jurisdiction in trying appeals from Munsifts, 
down to 1831, when their courts were abólished. ES 
“The history of the Native’ Judicial Service,” says Dr; Fielda 
in his * Introduction to the Regulations, from which we hf. 
quoted above, “is one of great interest, and, ¿within the las, 
few years especially. of remarkable progress.” At first the - 
Native Commissioners were, as we liave,seeri, empowered to 
try-suits, the value - 9E which ‘did not: exceed 5o. sicca: OPER: 
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Under. Regulation XVI of 1803, provision was Vnde for the 
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appointment of Head Native . Commissioners, to: be denomi- . 


natéd Sadr .Amins, whose jurisdictioú' extended up to: suits . - 


"not exceeding in value 100” sicca ‘rupees. Regulation XIII of 
1810 empowered zillah Judges to refer appeals from Munsiffs: 
for investigation and decision to Sadr Amins, The above 
powers of the Munsiffs arid the Sadr Amins were-further ex- 
tended by Regulation XXIII of 1814 which, among other 
things, gave jurisdiction to the former in suits not exceeding 
in value 64 sicca rupees, and to the latter, in suits "not. excéed- 


‘ing in value 150 siccà rüpees,: The’ powers of the Native. 


Judicial officers were still further enlarged by Regulation II 


of. 1821, under which Munsiffs were empowered - to try suits. 


not.exceeding 150 sicca rupees in value, and 'the; Sadr Amins 
those not. exceeding 500, Sicca rupees in. value, Regulation 
IV of 1827 again raised the powers of Sadr Amins, by giving: 


"them jurisdiction up'to Rs. 1,000 ; and four years*afterwards 
Regulation V of 1831 raised: the monetary limit: of suits `` 


‘cognizable by Munsiffs to..Rs, 300. ‘Under this Regulation 
which, abolished the ‘Courts of Registers presided over by 
Covenanted officers of the Company, .the office of Principal 
Sadr Amin was created, The: Principal Sadr Amin was vested 
with ‘original. jurisdiction i in suits for personal or real property, 
the value of which. did’ not .exceed. Rs. 5,000: He wag also 
empowered to try appeals from the orders of the Munsiff, and 
from the. orders of the Sadr; Amin om reference by the zillàh 
Judge .Véry extensive; powers were’ given to the Principal 


Sadr Amins in 1837 by Act. XXV of that year, under which. 


_Judges were 'empowered.' to ‘refer to them original suits of any 
“amount or value, and, with the ‘sanction of the Sadr Diwani 


Adalat, to’ refer to: them. any’ civil proceedings, miscellaneous - 


or summary. Orders passed by Principal Sadr "Amis in 
, miscellaneous or summary "proceedings, were first appealable 
to.the Judge, and then specially to the Sadr Diwani Adalat. 
Decrees in original cases: up to Rs. 5,000 were first appealable 
to the Judge, and then specially to the Sadr Diwani Adalat. 
Decrees in suits above Rs. 5,000: were appealable direct to ‘the 
Sadr Diwani. Adalat. Courts wêre first established. in the'Ma- 
fassal .for the trial of Small Causes by Act-XLIÍ of 1860, which’ 
has been repealed by Act XI of 1865. The'Small Cause Courts. 
..can be presided over by Covenanted as well as Uncovehanted 
^ Officers. They exercise summary jurisdiction i in certain classes 

of cases when the value:of the suit does not exceed Rs. 500. 
' The above state of things continued unchanged till 1868, when 


the law relating to Native Judges was further amended and: ' 


consolidated-by Act XVI of that year. Under this law. the 


` jurisdiction of the 'Murisiff was extended to- all original suits’ . 


` 
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cognizable*by the Civil Court, of which the subject-mattar, did 
not exceed in’ amount or value Rs. 1,000, jurisdiction up. to ` 
which limit was, till'then, exercised by -the Sadr Amin, whose - 

. officé this Act abolished. It further changed the designation: of - 
et Principal Sadr-Amin” into.that of “ Subordinate Judge." 

. ^: We now come to the present constitution and jurisdiction . 
of the Civil Courts other than the High Court.’ These were 
determined by Act VI'of 1871. . Under this Act-the. Judge of : 

. the Zillah Court is called the District- Judge. When the 
business pending before any District Judge requires -the-aid, 
of any Additional. Judges, Government is. empowered to appoint 
‘such Additional Judges as may -be requisite, The Additional -. 
Judge can perform any of-the. duties of the District Judge" 
on reference from the latter. .: The original jurisdiction of the 
District Judge is extended.to all.suits cognizable by the Civil 
Court, and his áppellate jurisdiction to: all appeals from the - 
` decrees and orders of the Subordinate Judgés -and “Munsiffs 7 
under ‘his control, except : where the amount or value of the 

- subject-matter in dispute exceeds. Rs. 5,000, in- which case - the’ 

. appeal lies to, the High Court, . The: original jurisdiction 
of the Subordinate Judge exténds,. under. the present: law; -Jike 
that of the District. Judge, to all suits cognizable, bythe Civil ^ 
Courts. But his. appellate jutisdiction extends to such appeals’ 
against the decrees and orders of Munsiffs tas ‘are «referred 
to him for disposal by the ‘District Judge. He can also try” 
certain “‘ Miscellaneous cases" triable. only. by- the District ' 
Judge on reference.from him. The classes of cases in which.- 
"the. District «Judge is! authorized to iake süch & reference are, 
however, very few... 

The jürisdiction ‘of the Munsiff | .remains under: Act -VI of ^ 
1871, as it was under. Act XVI of 1868; Z. e; it extends to-all^ 

. original suits in which the amount or value-.of the subject- .. 
matter in disputé does not exceed Rs. 1,000. .' Like the Subor- 
dinate Judge the Munsiff can also try.on reference a few, “ Mis- 
cellarieous cases ” triable only: by the District Judge. i 

It will be seen from the -above that, as. regards Original - 
suits, the District Judge cand the Subordinate Judgé, possess. 
equal. jurisdictions, and that it is: only. as regards . Appeals: that. 
the; District: Judge enjoys. greater powers.than the. Subordinate. 
Judge. - He'can try appeals against the . decrees of , the- Subor- 
dinate Judge when they do not exceed Rs 5:000 in; value... 
while the Subordinate ‘Judge can try appeals only up -to. Rs. 
1,000, #¢.,those. that are: from .the. decrees and orders of the: ' 
Munsiff,.as he could not from the nature of . things: My: appeals 
against his own orders, ^ 

. Hence, it follows, that if the. Courts of the District Judges 
were now abolist red, all the business of. thé Civil Courts’ could 
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-be performed. by the’ Courts of the, 'Subordiriate Judges and 
the Munsiffs, . excepting the: trial of appeals from: the Subor- ` 
' dinate Júdge's orders in. cases where the amount or value of the: 
. subject-matter in dispute did, fiot exceed Rs. 5,000, and of certain 
* Miscellaneous cases” of which we shall speak. hereafter. . 
Now, as regards the appeals ` which none but a District Judge 
can try, we find that. in 1881, * out of 19,792 appeals, the. 


District and Subordinate Judges: were both competent to try... 


19,311-or 97.6 per cent. In. the. remainder, Z. €, 481 cases, or 
in 2.4 per cent., the appeal lay only to thè- "District Judge, the 
court of first instance . being the. Subordinate Judge? (High 


Court's Civil Report for 1881, p. 32). 1n. 1882, “out of “19,501 * ' 


appeals, the District and Subordinate . Judges were both coms, - 
peterit to try 18,937, or-97:1 percent: -In the remainder,.2, e., 
. 564 cases, or in. 2.9 per cent.,.the appeal lay, only to the, District 


Judge, the Court,of first. instance being the Subordinate Judge. "n LP 


igh Court's- Civil: Report for 1882, P. 39) - In 1883, “of 
17,457 appeals, 17,009 or 98*1: per cent. were triable,. either by 
District or Subordinate Judges. In the remainder L2..£., 448 
cases) the Subordinate Judges were the Courts of first instance, 
and the appeal lay therefore to ‘the District , Judge.” (High - 
Court's Civil Report: for 1885, p. 26. In..1884, " “of 18,432 
appeals, 17,998:0r 97.6 per. cent. ‘were. triable ` either. by 
District or Subordinate: Judges. ... In the remainder (4. by 434. 
cáses) the Subordinate . Judges were ¡the ` Coürts? of first 


instance, and the, appeal. lay. therefore to the District Judge." ' 


The’ ‘percentage of appeals to the. District Judges exhibits no 
material variation in comparison with the returns of “the, three - 
previous years.” (High Court's . Civil Report for 1884, p.31). 
“The average number. of. appeals. which, during. the past , four 
years, none but the District. Judges could try, was,. therefore, 


ABLA SÓ + 4434454, 1927 P 82. As! ‘there ` are 31 District 
'Judges and “Additional -Judges in Bengal, the average. number ` 
of appeals against the orders of the Subordinate Judges falling 


s 


to.the share of each, was, therefore, ' == nearly. 16. 


We shall now see what the 'Miscellahéous: cases” -are, "which . 
also: none but the District Judges are competent to try, - The’ 
following ' gives” tlie - different descriptions of: these n ele 
-neous cases, " viz ;— . E 

(a). in respect of person and: estate of ination Act XXXV of is 8. 
^ (2) In matters’ relating to’ marriages ‘matrimonial and divorce cases; i 


-Act IV of 1869. -. à 
(c) -In matters relating to succession and dino, 


(1). As to grantings and revoking of Probate aud Administration E 


. Act X of 1865, — 
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e Act V of 1881. p ; ior : : Yas 
Act VL.of 1881, 
(2. ln regard to grant of certificates, and for collection of -debts on 
, e UR of Hindus, Makammadans and Büdhiste act XXVII 
. of 1 
(3) In'refetetice to appointment of guardians and managers of pros” 
perty of minors—Act IX of 1861. 
(4. In cases of. wrongful possession on sacdession Act XIX of 1841. 
(a). In relation to "Partnership Companies and Societies, 
(1). In winding up Partnership—Acr IX of 1872.. 
(2). In regard to appointments, &C., of ‘Trustees or Members of Com- 
mittees for religious. endowments on vacancy occurring— Act 
XX of 1263. 
. (3) In respect of dissolution and adjustment of affairs of registered, 
O7 societies-—Act XXI of 1860. 
(4) In respect of the winding up of ompantes-w Act’ X of 1866. 
(5) Asto adjustment of affairs on dissolution of religious society — 
Act lof 1880. ° °° " Fs p 
(£). In relation to Trusts—Act II of 1882. : 
(/)' Miscellaneous. A ' 
(Dar In suit& under the Patent Laws—Act "XX of Aso. 
(2). Do. under thie Copyright Laws—Act XX of 1847. 
(3. _ Do, relating to public charities—Act XIV of 1882. 
(4). ‘In reference to determination of compensation, for land com- 
“> pulsorily acquired —Act X of 1870. -> 
(5). Judyment-debtor’s application to be declared insolvent--Act- 
XIV of 1882, Sec. 344. 
(6). lu reference to unclaimed personal property of intestates— 
. Regulation V of 1799. 


It'appéars from the High "Court's ‘Civil Reports that ag: 
the years 1881, 1882, 1883 ‘and ie the numbers: of these 
* Miscellaneous cases " :were 6,649, 6,901, 5,858 and’ 5,868. res- 
pectively. That the trial of these "Miscellaneous cases " ab- 
sorbs the greater part of the District. Judge’s time allotted for 
Civil work, will appear from the following extracts from tle" 
High Court's. Reports i— ` 
' “The decrease in the number of regular - appeals heard by 
District Judges was due,in a great measure, to the increasing 
demand made upon their time by other -duties"—4(p. 27. Civil 
Report for 1883). . 

Again—" The decrease in the number ‘of original suits 
and regular" appeals decided by District Judges, was common 
` to all but eleven districts in the Province as in 1883. No 
original suits were decided. by the District ‘Judges of Cut-. 
tack, Sarun, and Chota Nagpore.’ '—(p. 32. Civil Report for 

, 1884). 

The opinion of the High Court, and of. some of the’ District 

Judges. on ‘the ‘subject of these Miscellaneous cases, day also, 
thered from the following extracts :— de 

- "Several District Judges have brought to the notice of. the 
Court, the inconvenience.at «present -catfsed by section 265 of 

~ the Indian Contract Act, under the provisions: of : which all 
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parteis cases, however trivial; “must bé heaid by the District ` 
Judge. The Court has recently 'addressed the Government. of 
India ‘on ‘the’ subjects Ce kA and 26; Civil SENE ES 
ju i i 


{ District judge of Budwah: :—f I have. finally t to otter: some re- 
maks ‘on the difficulty which frequently àrisésin this district ow-` 
ing to accumulation of Civil work, which can only be disposed of. 
by the District Judge. Thete were in the last year 1,544. Miscel- 
laneoús judicial cases for disposal, of which 271- were in the 
Judge's' file; of. these, many were ‘contested, Certificate and 
Guardianship cases, involving heavy... sums and, “considerable ex- 
penditure of time... ¡The contested Probate Cases are. also A 
numerous and are for exceptionally high amounts, . hates 


. District Judge of Hooghly.: A will be seen from . the”. 
table that the institution of original suits cognizable by the. 

istrict Court aloné; is: annually on the increase ; this is. no - 
Pos chiefly the result ` of- the precedent of, the Honourable 

igh Court, which has ruled that suits for adjustment of part- 
nership accounts are triable by the District Gourt-alone, under sec- - 
tion 265 of the ‘Contract. Act. But’ besides these suits, ‘others, : 
e. £, contested Probate and.. Administration cases, suits under 
the. Patent laws, and. for: dissolution. of. marriage,—instances : 
of. all of which occurred. Sung. the: pe yr cu eariy, oe 
coming more nuinerous. Paene 


District . Judge- of” -Myméensibg NE find” that dé time. 
the District judge, can. give. to civil work in this district .is' 
inadequate, and that’ múch of: itis wasted on Miscellaniéous - 

ases—some unimportant in- ‘themselves; "&hd others rendered ` 

tant only by the manner in: “which, the: provisions of” the f 
law. are strained by: the parties. in Order to obtain the decision" 
of the: Court on points raised ' only incidentally,’ (pp. ae 
and. 4x of the High Court's Civil Report. for 1882) TE 


Disttict Judge of Dacca :—* It will thus be seen. that, of. dicc 
eight persons who were declared insolvents during the past year | 
the status of none of them can “be said to have been. good. and. 
most, of them belonged to.a.very low. class of: society: os 


District Judge. of Tipperah -~# During the year: there'wete | 
26. applications, of. which. 13 were granted, 35 withdrawn: van 
ejected, the total amount. of the assets: being Rs. 1,295, ' Z8. 
average of Rs..49; but in one’case-the’assets being’: Rs:-.570, * 
e.average of the remainder “is ‘to, be reduced accordingly: : 
Té will" thus. be seen ,that the ‘applicants ‘had ‘generally hard- ° 
ly any property to place. at the. disposal. of” theit-creditors. ° 
The’ proceedings may generally - be described às of'a: yey 
petty character, and: might’ well have. -beeb” disposed“of “in” 
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7 infedor* Courts, ' I tbink only those ‘where the. total’ amount 
-of debts: exceeds a certain pecuniary limit, say Rs. 1,000, 
should be tried by the District Court."—(p. 49, High" Court's. y 


Civil Report for 1882.) 

District Judge of: Rüungpore : :—“ The requirements of they 
present’ ‘Civil Procedure ‘Code, that, applications for declara«i. 
tion of insolvency should be made td the: District Court, is hard. 
on the applicants and hard on the Court. ‘It entails on the for-. 
mer heavier expenses. than if their- applications. were heard by . 
Munsiffs, and takes up the.time: ‘of the ‘latter, for the most part; . 
with, very petty "matters indeed, while important appeals and. 
original cases are kept back, Ec. n Èg pr. 34 of. the High. 
Court's Civil Report for 1883.) 

District Judge of Tipperah :—* It would: I ‘think, be. well if” 
all Munsiffs were vested with ` powers ‘of a District Judge in 


insolvency matters. Jf a Munsiff ¡is capable of. trying and 


' cápable of. adjudicating: the judgment-debtor: an.~ insolvent.’ 


passing a decree in a suit, it seems: to follow that be is a 


These proceedings ‘are generally of the simplest arid pettiest * 
nature, aud the time ofa highly paid- officer, like the District’, 


: Judge, ought not to be taken up with them; The petitioner has . 


hardly any property to place at the disposal of the Court, the’, 


o schedule generally assignitig à féw annas only to each’ creditor. 


I-think each Court, of every grade, ‘ought to* have. insolvency 


' jurisdiction in every case, when the decree giving rise to tlie 
: application. has been passed by such Gourt”. . (p. 4T. Civil: 


; Report for 1881.) 


District. Judge of Furreedpore E "regret to. say- thats 
Act. V of 1881 (* Probate and ‘Administration. Act”-)-has' ney 


` proved so useful as was. expected. .... If the. stamp charg 


‘were reduced, and if Munsiffs were: made: District Delegates : 


under Act V, I believe that the number of grants of. letters - ‘of: 


adininistration would greatly increase. “At present much. incons ` 


venience is experienced by poor people, owing to their „having 


' tó apply in all cases to the, District" Judge for certificates, and. ` 


having to pay the higher ` rates of, process-fees which prevail in. 
the Judge's Court. I remember being struck with this incon-., 


'venience when I was in- charge of'the Rungpote Judgeship: 


There is a person residing.in the Districtof Bogra, who wanted : 


'to take out a certificate to enable him to get payment of à few’ 


"rupéeslyingin a Savings Bank. or.in deposit in Gourt'; he-liad4 


= 


to go all the.way to Rungpore to get the document, - Now such 
a person has, 1, presumé, to go to Pubna. There are- other 
districts similarly situated, and, of course, « the inconvenience ig * 
felt by ‘every body who resides in a.sub-division. I would. 
therefore recommend that a District Delegate should be pees 
edi in every sub-division. ' (p. 46. Civil. Repor for- d 


so " i 
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‘The above extracts are, we ‘believe, sufficient to ‘shew that. the’ . 
inconveniencés felt. under the present laws regarding, (1) Matters - 
y relating t to succession and minority ; (2) Partnership, Companies . 
and Societies ; and (3) Judgment-debtor's applications for being: 
‘declared insolvent ° are, generally, very great to the suitors, and 
that the trials-of these cases unnecessarily - take’ upa good deal 
of the valuable. time‘of the District Judges. x 
It is, ‘however, satisfactory to'see. that, by: repealiñig, i in the 
- present year, section 265 of the Contract Act, “noticed in some 
of thé above “extracts, the Legislature has taken a step. in. 
the”. right: direction. - : But" much: still remains. to be: done, 
In: Cases: relating. to the-- person and estate. of lunatics, 
dnd in’ matters relating to marriage, and also as regardé suits 
under the Patent: Act and Copyright Act, we can very well. 
understand: the reason why the Chief Court in the district, and . 
pone other; should have jurisdiction, but like the-Judgés "whose 
ions have been" quoted above, we cannot understand why, 
the Courts of the Subordinate Judges and-the Munsiffs’ should 
not have jurisdiction in other «matters. - In England: juris- 
diction is exercised in'all such. cases by the “County Courts". ` 


which are inferior in" several :other respects even to- the Courts A 
of the Munsiff. The following. extracts ‘from “ Justice. and, `| 


Police: English “Citizen Series”. will’ be: found. interesting in 
connection with, the constitution, and Jurisdiction of the different 
grades of the English’ Courts. ` 

*'Thére is ‘one’: Court of: “first: ¡instance ; ;for thè- whole 
of England, ‘with’ an” aialiinited competence, namely, 'the 

High Court of, Justice, ' Its. -judicial : work is done partly at 
bittings held at Westminster, in the - building” known aš- the 
?Royal * Courts of Justice, partly at sittings held periddically 
at diverse towns, assize towns, throughout .thé' country. - What 
we mày- call the official work, preparatory -and subordinate 
to this judicial work, is done partly, ata great office at West- 
minster, partly at. district registries: scattered about England. 


From this Court there liés ‘an appeal to the Court- of Appeal . : 


which’ ‘sits at Westminster. The High Courtand Court of 
Appeal taken together, are styled the Supreme -Court of Jüdi- 
cature. From the Court of Appeal there lies an- appéal to the 
House of Lords. - These courts are -céntral and 'süperior. 
Besides these, there are- sóme :fivé- hundred County Courts, 
jh are local, “inferior; and" of limited . competence, and 
vhence an, “appeal” lies to the High: Court.” (p. 20. v Pasties 
ahd Police : English ' "Citizen Series). 
The jurisdiction of a County Cotirt is. limited in.two ways. 


First, it is geographically * “limited ; itis a court for a: district; , - 
Secondly, it is limited as regards. its ’ competence to deal with | E 


the” different classes of cases. “With not many exceptions: 


i 
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a Courty. Gonit can. entertain” any civil action that the High 


“+ Court can entertain, añd can give therein any remedy that the. 


High Court can give,if only the sum of.money, or the value. 
of ‘the property at -stake, does not ,exceed à certain sum., 
The. great. exception is this, - that- an action for - malicious pròs- 
secution, libel, slander, seduction, ofbreach of promise to marry, 
cannot, however . small be the sum claimed, be begun in the 
County: Cóurt. Also, no jurisdiction. has been given ‘to these 
courts in’ matrimonial. causes ; ` they , cannot decree. divorce or 
judicial. separation. - The pecuniary limits in other -cases äre, 
various, - ‘Fhe most important is this, that in an-ordinary . action 
for debt or damage; the amount. claimed must. not:exceed £50 ; 
claims for debts and damages fora less sum’ are, thé staple 


.. business “Of the-County Courts, but, oddly enough, there are. 


some contracts which can be enforced, though 4500 is at stake ; 
this is a relic of the time when there were courts. of equity, 
distinct from courts of law. If the action be for the partition’ 


i of an estate, the distribution of-a trust: fund, the winding up of 


a partnership, $ 500 is; the limit, and there are other limits for 
actiohs concerning lands, for testamentary actions, and - for” 
admiralty actions. Again, save for a considerable district com- 


" prising London, the jurisdiction in. bankruptey matters belongs 


to the County Courts, and Here there is no money limit.” 
(p. 26. justice: and: Police : English Citizen Seriés): “The- 
scheme of bankruptcy courts differs somewhat from the scheme 


' of ordinary civil courts, though. it -is made up of the same 


factors, For Liondon (using that name in a large’ sense) thé 
primary court is the High Court; one. judge of its -Queen’ 8, 
Bench Division is specially. charged | with the . .bankrupte: 

business, but many things can be done in the first instance by! 
one. of four Bankruptcy Registrars . of the High Court ; the: 
appeal i is to -the Court of .Appeal, and - with .its leaye, to. the 
House of Lords. The.rest of England is parcelled out into. some- 


- 130 districts, each of which has for its bankruptcy court some: 


county. court, and thence the appeal. is to a divisional court of 
the, High Court, and with its leave to the Court: of Appeal, 
whose decision will be “final, There is no appeal at all, unless: 


- £50 is at-stake, or the court appealed from gives leave.’ > (p.. 76. 


Justice and Police : English Citizen Series). 
‘We have said that in some respects a Munsiff exercises a larger 


. jurisdiction than an English County Judge. For, while “an actio 
.fór malicious: prosecution, libel, slander, seduction or breacf 
, promise to matry, cannot, however small: be the sum ‘claimed’ 


be began in the county: court, such an action can be begun in 


‘a Munsiff’s court." But, again, while a County judge ‘has j juris-. 


' diction in actions for ! 8 the distribution of a trust. fund, the 


Minis up of a rd and in: a bankruptcy," and 
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» téstamentai y ” cases, à -Munsiff has not. Now, we ‘canriot 
. understand -why -such -an añomaly as this should, exist as re- 
gards: the different ;jurisdictions of an -Indian and an -English 
r Court of the“same: grade; especially, when-its-existence, so far 
P as the people of India are concerned, catisés so ‘much hardship 
^ to. the suitors, and such waste of the- ‘valuable- time of. tlie' 
District Judge. That thé^Native Judges are not what they 
were at the beginning of the English. rule, is" now an admitted . 
fact. They have so far advanced ‘in character and qualifica-- 
` tioñ, that they Gan take their place ‘along’ with English Judges, 
as will appear from the following testimony borne by the ' 
highest judicial authority in England:. .“ My. Lords, for some 
years I practised in Indian cases*before. the: Judicial Committeé 
of the Privy Council, and «during, those years, there weré few 
. cases of any imperial importance in "which T was not conéern- 
es ed; I had .considerable opportunities of observing thé, man- 
[Ber in which,” in civil ¢ases; the ‘Native _Judges did their duty, 
and-I haveno hesitation in ‘saying—and F- know. this. was. also 
the opinion of the Judges during that timé—that the judg- 
merits of the Native Judges :bore most favourable comparison, 
asa general rule, with the judgments of the. English ‘fildges, 
* I'should be sorry to say anything in disparagement of English 
- Judges, who, as a class, are most “anxious carefully to discharge 
„their duty; but T repeat that I: have no. hesitation in saying, 
that in-every instance, in  réspect. of integtity, of learning, of | 
. knowledge, of: the souridness “and ‘satisfactory character-of the’ 
` judgments arrived at, the Native judgments were’ “quite ás” good 
as those of English judges,”:" (Extract from à speech, by tlie 
late Lord Charcellor, the Earl of- -Selborne;-p 73 -Mr. H. JS. 
betes New India) ^^ P . 
"That the Native. Judges: fully desbive- the’ praise bestowed” 
oft ‘them by Lord ‘Selborne, will appear “from "the following 
statement, showing the results. of appeals decided. in, 1881, 
1883, 1883 and 1884, by the- High Court as s affecting Distret 
` and Subordinate oe aa ee R 
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It vil appear, from the percentages given . above, that, as . 
tegards “ Appeals from appellate decrees," and Miscellaneous 
appeals,” the results are as favourableto the Subordinate Judges 
asto. the District Judges.’ As regards “ Appeals from original | 
decrees,” the District Judges seem to have.done better. But ` 
as the number of “ “ Original cases” tried by the District Judges 
is véry small, it is not; to” be wondered if the percentage of 
appeal results in these cases, is slightly i in their favour. ; It will, 
however, appear from the percentage of, decrees reversed in 
Original cases, that-while-the Subordinate Judges. are - gradually 
záining ground, the District Judges are. losing it... For, while. 
the percentage of “reversals” has visen in’ the: case."of the 
District. Judges from. 14:6.in. 1881 to 222 in. 1884, .it-has gone 
down .in that of the. Subordinate | Judges from. 23 in 1881 to 
20'6 in 1884. The time has, therefore, i in our opinion, arrived 
When the present. disabilities. of the Native Judges, as regards 
the tria] of certain Miscellaneous cases mentioned in a pre- 
ceding part’ of * these pages, should be removed, and when also ' 
the. more costly time of the District Judge ‘should, not. be 
levoted to the trial of Original'suits and Appeals which can 
is-well be tried by the Subordinate Judges: ` 

"The following tables give the amount of, work ‘done by. the 
District and Subordinate Judges during : the. e years n 1882, 
din and JOMS di das ~y NS 
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The amount of m done by Subordinate Judges during the past . 
Sour years was as follows :— pS f 


B 








* ñ i s a ; E im 
2 3 S [ucts 
* 9. & 13253 
2 | ig | < 1289 
El TE S. [ee 
-l 89 | 5 [883 
E 3 BO. M go 
20 dB. 
Total amount of work done byallthe|. - M ; 
Subordinate Judges... e] 5,113 | 6,128 |, 10,466.] 27 . 
Average amount of work done by each l is 
_ Subordinate Judge ie ise 142 | 170.2 290.7 T4 
l 1882. | 
Total a amount of work done by al the : E 
Subordinate Judges HY ee | 41943 | 6703 | 13.027 | 413 
Average amount of work done by each |. s : 
Subordinate Judge te > oe |) 1098] 3,149 | 289.5 | 92 
, De de its i ont, í i 
_ 1883. 
Total amount of work done by all the Sie i 
Subordinate Judges es 07 0. o] 5403 6,714 11514 eg 452 
‘Average amount of work done iy each i f a PA 
—— Subordinate Judge m te] 117.4 146 | 32503'| 9.8 
` ' . 1884. > à 7 
Total amount of work done’ by all the} = | ., 
- Subordinate Judges ^ ./, e| "6,628 | 7,503 | 11,608 | 475 
Average amount of work done-by each ; " ` 
Subordinate Judge we e| 1578 178.6 4 "703 1103 





It will be seen from the above tables that very little original 
work is done by the District Judges. During the four years for 
which statistics have been given, the District Judges: have, 

mo”. an- average, decided not more than: 7 tper cent, of the Original 
suits. 1f, therefore, the Subordinate Judges could dispose of 
the 93 per cent. of the Original ‘cases, „they might be allowed 

. to do also the remaining 7 per cent, especially, as the quality 
of the work dong by: them is, as has been showii ‘above, just 
as good ; as that of the work done by ¡the District Judges. In 


‘ dx 
© h’ 
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the same way the" Subordinate. Judges could decide all the 
„appeals from the decrees. passed by Munsiffs which they arè 
now compétent to decide, and also most of the “ Miscellaneous ”. . 
"cáses'tiow triable only by the -District judges. in oür. opinion f 
the, District Judges should be relieved : first, of the work of. 
trying Original. suits-and_of hearing appeals from the decrees 
of. Munsiffs; as -thë Subordinate Judges are comipetent to’ 
try them_and have proved themselves as fit for the work as, 
- the District Judges ; and, secondly, of the work of trying such 
- Miscellaneous cases as are in: England tried only by the County 
‘Courts. If the District Judges are relieved of their present 
duties ‘in -the ‘above: manner, it might be necessary to make a 
few additions to the numbers of the. Subordinate Judges „and 
of the-Munsiffs: But.as the average pay,of à Subordinate . 
Judge'is Rs. 718 and. that.of a Munsiff Rs. 307, the sayings 
effected by. abolishing ithe post of- one: District Judge, whose 
average salary is Rs; 2,250, would be more than sufficient for, 
. the appointment’ of: two additional Subordinate Judges and- ` 
. two additional Munsiffs: ' But, as we shall preséntly show, the - 
additional work could be done: easily by. the Junior. Members | 
- of the Civil Service vested with the powers of :a. Subordinate. 
Judge or of a Munsiff. l 
« It ‘will have;appearéd from what dis. been . said above,. that 
if the jurisdictions.of the. Subordinate Judges and Munsiffs be 
extended to the Miscellaneous. 'cases now triable only by. the: 
District Judges, and if thé trial of Original suits and of Appeals 
against the decrees: and. orders of Munsiffs be: corifined: sto 
the Subordinate, Judges, who} in fact, dó the bulk of the work 
eyen flow, it would be possible towreduce the. number öf: District’ 
Jüdgéships: without in any 'way interfering with. the efficiericy- 
of the ene yee We d ‘proceed to show how this is’ 
practicable. : 

The statément of ET done by District Judges given T 
shows that moré ‘than’ half the number of their: working days- is 
devoted to Civil work: In-fact, the relation of the days spent on 
Givil work; tothe days spent on Criminal work can-be represent- 
ed by the ratio 3'2.. A District Judge can, therefore, do twice. 
as much criminal work ; as he doés at ‘present, and. havé still 

.a fifth of the working: “number of days’: available for civil work. 
The totál number of: working days in a year’ is. about- 250; : 50 
-of these days the Judge-can,devote ifi-doing : civil work if óne, 
g judge is placed: over two districts; ' Considering: the’ fact: thats 
the” average: number. ‘of. ‘annual ‘appeals from-the orders of” thee 
Subordinate Judges*triable ‘by a: District:Judge, is- only. 16 per. 
district, it- will not'Be-too"much,fór.a District Judge to try 
twice the: number’ of*thése- appeals: within, $0: days, and have 
still some” time: left. for” the: LK of thé- work of. the 


4 


a 
Bea 


. 
5 


` 


Subordinate Judges and Munsiffs under him, This is, suppos- 


ing that each District. Judge has an equal amount of work’ 


. to do, which, however, is not the case.: For the benefit of our 


E: ae (18 | 
` MEN 32 18 g 
E 23. 2 |E 
mE a ja 2-8 E 
3 e "s II ES 
bd g dd g. 88 
Districts, "4 L8 Bog BO Pee du 
2g E og : SU 
31841 8 | BSS] RS BR 
uu] E ol. aa] 2S 5 T 
No o + A Z Le 
Backergunge * "T 101,203 | 200 106 27| 234 
Beerbhoom yee m ES 10 |'125 | 144 ‘28 | 27 50 
Bhaguipore ; j ue +. wie 2 2] 124| 334 66 8r | 203 
Burdwán esc pac PED EA 32 | 256| 1231" '38| 39| 8 
Bancovorah . ix A as 40] 86] 160, 271 397 46 
-Chittagong .  ». ae =. Ase 13 | 3161 84 1341 10] oz 
Quttack ` E oe $e 74 |: 239 45 55 | “277 
Dacca Be CEPS E de 4t.| 264 |. 105 78) On | 4:3 
Dinagepore ` se i m 4 Zoijir aa 62 | 103 
Furreédpore ` se, es 22 |-214 | . 127 3 |. 35| :48 
ya "m TIED os 6) 39 | igr 67 59 | 351 
Hooghly. COS 24500 BH. 307 310 | 116 25 53 | 200 
essore" se M T si 23 |.365 | 362 79 | 59 |! 280 
Tidnapore ` Bae! he E is a 24 | ‘276 | ‘561 110 Joj ett 
Moorshedabad, -s — «e ai 17 | 7165 | 352 29 362) 155 
Mymensing sep. P dy ... 12 | 133 166 28 93 | 271 
Noakhally , oe UT Bai cas 35| 122] 329 33 17 42 
Nuddea ... A 17 | 228 56 18 64 | 127 
Patna /.. - we ose "ner 13 | 428.| 103 77 54 | 262 
, .Pubnaand Bogra ne o e .. 16 | 129 | +243, 55) sr] 181 
y. Purneah d gat E" Bo 46 123) 206° 17 36 58 
Rajshahye E "EL v 9| 122]: 236 E 42 | 193 
.Rungpore , Wo. e m 9 | , 162 |. rag 27 |; 491 155 
Sarin v; a m el 310] tg] 70) dio 339 
Shahabad — , .... 3 Qo sn id 4|:183 | 344] 70 4t | 159 
Tipperaeh' ^. 05 € oe 5 | 114 | 595 83 46. | xor 
Tithoot n 7 me M tio E "s 3^ 260,| "zit 243.| 76 |` rgo 
24-Pergunnabs e T ae 52 | . 632 | 330 149 | 76| ‘2eg 
Chota.Nagpore 4, . 09 5e ee x 4| $6]|-- 23 861 148 
A By 53 3h i VG —| ——— " — Dana anana ERA 
Muy fog NY E EE * "Total. è 6 er 1368 6,6 1 p Sra A Da ou i 
“Average work dore by’ eacli District ST x è s E a es 5.139 
Judge. . E i as “281 zo2 | 229 63 | 3] 3177 
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vce. e 


readers ‘we give below .the ‘amount: of work done by the 


different District Judges in 1884. It is ‘taken from the High ` 
Court's Civil Report for that year. "d Posi AN 


Work done by District Judges, 1884. 















































_A. careful examination of the above table, shows that under the 
present: state of, things, District Judges work, very. unequally, 
‘The Judge of the 24-Pergunnahs did. more; than three times the 
work done by the Judges of Bancoorah,..Beerbhoomi, Chittagong, 
Cuttack, Dinagepore, Gya, Nuddea,P : 
and Sarun,-and twice as much. as v y most of the other 
Judges. , The interests of the: pübliciánd-of the Judges them- 
selves. require that thé work ‘should bé. more: equally distributed, 
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xx 
zx “and: this can: "only be. done by doing , away with' the preseiit 
“system, which requires’ that ás. a rule each district should have à : 
“Judge of its own. It will fot also do to place a Judgé over two 
' «districts as the inequalities i in the amoubt of work -done by the ~ 
different, Júdges, as pointed out above, will still continue to exist.. : 
But.the best possible arrangement "would, in our opinion, beto” 
' have appellate- Judges for Divisions-and not fór Districts. “Each 
_ Division. should have; an appellate bench consisting of two or . 
. threé Judges; who: would be competent to try ‘cases, both con- 
. jointly and separately. ‘All the Civil Courts;iri the Division wold 
be under their inspection, and they woald, liké the Circuit’ Judges: - 
. of England, hold Courts in.the different districts under them by 
, rotation, But in each district the Divisional Judges will have | 
v an Assistant, a;member ‘of the Civil Service, exercising the pow: 
‘ets ofa Munsiff or of a Subordinate Judge. . This Assistant will -. 
"have the chargé of the office of the present District Judge and. 
"will: besides trying | original ` .and appeal. 'Case$ to the ;, 
* “extent of his. powers “ón the civil side, “try criminal cases as 
well’ He'will also:have the power to’ receive appéal petitions, 
' to fix dates of hearing for the: Divisional Judge, and tó release 
- .prisoriers- on bail in. criminal cases. The- Divisional : 
„Judges will further have the power to make use of their district 
“assistants in inspecting the courts of the Munsiffs in the dis- 
‘trict. This-would not only result. in. a very large saving in ex- 
penditure, by’ rédücing thë. number of District Judges. to half . 
' tof what ii is at.present, but will also give “a better. training to- 
ES those memibers of the Civil: Service who eléct the hejudieil, branch ` 


‘Goverment. and how he tried to den the want,- V e veni 
¢ "Two important measures for the improvement - “of € the judi- ** 
" ‘cial; administration óf. the.provitücé were, matured during tlie 
"¿year and have sirice' its. close been partially carried outs, The . 
PR et of one’ of the measures isto rho edet à good d train- 


“Separation ‘of the service intő: two distinct Mop Civilians of 

, T1 or 12 years ‘statiding have often been. called upon to hear As. 

Judges, criminal appeals -from District . Magistrati s- and civil 

: "appeals. from Subordinate “Judges-of 20- _yéars’ -së vithout . 
^: having : themselves ever :heard a single: critninal appeal: or? a ` 
“Single civil suit? (pe , Bengal Administration. Report © foes 
1880-81.) But how the "above scheme has worked’. will ápp var 
from the following extracts made from. —súbsequent' ‘reports : ix Wf 
4* The scheme for training the. younger Covénanted Officers ^ 
| forthe judicial brarich of the service, by. vesting. them with civil | 
29 power was: still; nc its” tfial rovetou the year, but: it has" 
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occasioned à gieater “amount oF inconvenience than is at’ ‘all 2 


- commensurate with the advantages to bé expected from it, and 


_ it will probably have to be largely modified before Tong. n © 19, 


> Bengal Administration Report for 1882-83.) . 
Again’: “The scheme for training. Junior. Officers of thi Co-. 


venanted Civil Service who. had elected the: judicial branch of 


` the Service i in judicial work, by. vesting them with. powers of.a 
Civil’ Court, has; after. three years. trial, -béen. pronounced `a 
failure by the High Court, and its abandonment. recommendéd. 
The question is still ‘under ‘the,’ consideration" of Government.” 
(p. 15, Bengal Administratior 1 32 $ 

"Nó further , mention- of thedbove subjectis made in. the 
Report for 1884-85. Very probably. Government has’ thought 
it ' proper. to. leavé the scheme of 1880-81 unchanged from its 





inability to devise d better one; . with reference at the 'samé time 


to the imperative necessity of, giving the junior Civilians; elect- 
ing the judicial ‘branch of ‘the: Service, . some. sört. óf. training. 


- in’ judicial work, Whether. thé scheme now set forth by us'is 


= 


_ Civilians, ‘séveral ‘among’ whom: 


a; hetter’ one or hot, we leavé it to our redders: to judge. 
Perhaps’ it-will-be said ‘that Government could not‘spare ah 
assistant for each district ` der “the: “Divisioñal. Judges as, 
proposed i in our scheme, with ncreasing . the present str ength 
of ‘the Civil Service, -But-le £e how far this objection js 
a ;alid one, - The Civil Lis hows. that, ón the . ist ‘January 
1886, there were 17 joint- 
ás Judges or Collector Magistrates, and 95° assistants, of whom 






as many as 67 had’ passed the second standard “of éxdmination. - 
‘Is it too much to, ask that 30; of these. Joints, and Assistants; 


should bé plated under" the' Divisional: Judges? The District 
Collector Magistrates will . ‘stil | -have under-them “82 Junior 
vill be’of..the-grade of Joint 
Magistrates, ‘Whén we come: to the subject of the adminis- 





gistrates, who were not officiating” -- 


tration of criminal : : justice, < we "shall show, that even this `i 


number of assistants is too-large for the requirements. of the. 


- country. as well “as ofthe Service., -But for the purpóses- of 


- the present discussion, that point: máy. be: left altogether out. oF 


consideration. : 
| We’ have «now: ‘come: to! ‘thé 





sid” of our “subjént:- “It ‘was 


: Lor. intention to discuss - the q uestion. of: thè- reforms - that: 


. could: be. introduced "iri "thé: High "Court, by -abolishing the 


_ Original: Side thereof. “But ásithat question. has already” been”. 


-takei üp “by the Finance: Committee; we think it proper tó 
‘leave it üntouched; “especially, as the’ information "available. to: 


us ôn the siibject ds quite” meagre: compared» with what the”. 


Finance' Committee have embodied in ' their” letter lately” ad- ` 
.diesséd to the Registrar of the High Court. But before we:con- : 


“clude we ‘shall: give a Summary OF ‘what. ‘has. been stated above, 


E 
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We havésliown:c + lo? A DE 
I. That the history of England's administration of civil 
justice in India is à history of progress. E 
(2). "That the. powers exercised exclusively by the District. 
‘Judges in’ certain “Miscellaneous casés,” are: anomalous, ~ 
inasmuch as’. these’ “Miscellaneous cases” are decided by thé’ 
County Courts of England, occupying “positions ` similar, and, 
iú somie respects inferior, to those vectipied by tlie: Munsiffs in- 

this country, -. 

' (3). That. in the opinion of several ‘of the: ‘District: ‘Judges, 
the trial by them:of ‘certain: of the “Miscellaneous. ‘cases” is 
attended ¿with -great ‘hardship to the suitors, and much loss of 
the valuable: time-of the Judges. - T : 

(4): That ‘the Original cases decided ‘by the ‘District Judges: 
form: a: small fraction: of the total - number: of such cases, ' and *' 
that: the Subordinate. Judges. who do the bulk of the ene. 
work, should also do this small remaining fraction of it. 

(8. That.the District Judges should also be relieved of: the” 


^work- of trying appeals from the orders of the Munsiffs, as the 


greater: portion of such appeals’ is already ‘tried ; ‘by the- 
Subordinate Judges, who, should. try them" áll—the appeal 
résults of the High Court ‘showing that 'the Subordinate: 
Judges do their work as well as the, District Judges. ` 

(6)) . That on being relieved of their “Original,” “ Miscellané- 
ous" and.“ Appellate" works in the manner pointed: out as 


` above, the District: Judges:cóuld do twice a8 much’-of the’ 


criminal work; ag of the mes civil” work ` as they do'at. 
present. ; 

‘(7.)-- That the return “of- the sorle done by the District. 
Judges. published in the High Court’s Reports shows that ' Nes 
great inequalities at present exist as to their amounts. 

(8) - That the best plan of meeting the’ requirements of' the" 


‘different districts: would 'be to have Divisional: Vai d of 
' Distr ict Judges.” 


` (92^ That such .an arrangement ond result in à large. 
saving to the. expenditure, by: reducing half the present number 
of the District Judges. 

- (10)  That-the Divisional Judges ' should have ` Junior 
"Members" of the -Covenanted Civil Service as Assistants under 
them, in each "district, who’ would remain in charge: ‘of the 
District Office and try both. civil and criminal cases.. 

(ri) “That this mode of training thé: Junior. Members of” 
the Civil Service in judicial work, would be a-decided-improvey | 


‘ment upon the present system: which has been declared a 


failure by the High Court. - i 
(12. That the above arrarigement ol cadie an ‘Assistant™ 


under ‘the’ Divisional: Judges. in each: district could bé ‘carried: 
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out without any ihcrease in. the present staff of Covenanted 
` Assistants. 

In conclusion, we beg to state, that in. |. making’ the above 
proposals, we have been’ fettered ` by ‘the’ consideration that 
Government was. not ‘prepared'-to-{accept. "any ‘scheme for 
judicial reform .which- was not consistent: with the rules-under 
which, none but a. member: of . thé Covenanted “Civil Service: 
could be: appointed .a District -Judgé:' Had Government not 
had to make its.selectións of Judges from” among the ‘Civil 
Service, the best, plan would liave been to make: appointments 
tó Judgeships from the Suborditiate Judicial Service or from the 
bar as in England. But thé.day seems to be distant when. 
England will: introduce in India the, reforms she: has. adopted, in 
this direction, at Mome: Qu 

QS aus DAL 4 Pasa CHURN Roy, BA 
 'DARJERLING,- T 
— July 3, 1886. f. 
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ART. VIIL—BENGAL EUROPEAN SCHOOL CODE. 
< OCAL Governments in India have always spent a good: 
‘deal. of money on mattérs of education, and a part ‘of 
this has gone for what is called * European education in India," 
T shall leave it to others to discuss whether this is a right 
expenditure, whether the proper.amourit of money has been 
so expended,- whether the whole'amount or the European frac- ` 
tion has been hitherto disbursed in the right directions. How- + 
ever fascinating these subjects, I shall content myself with the 
fact of. an’ existing expenditure in the maintenance of, institu- 
tions for European, education in the Lower. Provinces of Bengal, s 
and hope to show how that expenditure can be directed só as 
. to secure the best results. 

A; distinction is popularly drawn between Native and Europe: 
schools. . This, differs somewhat from the Departmental dis- , 
tinction as expressed i in the opening paragraphs.of'the Code, . 
in which an attempt is made to restrict the term European to- 
a very undefinable class. Now there is no reason for such a 
restriction. The real difference between European and Native 
schools is, that in the former the work is:done by the medium. 
of Európean languages and.in Evitopéan’ ‘fines ofi thought, and. 

` in the latter by the medium of a Vetüaculàr and in accordance > 
with local notions. Thereis no reason why those natives and 
such. foreigners as Armenians, Greeks, and Burmese, who'have 
cast off their national characteristics. and are distinctly European . 
-in their “habits and modes of life,” should not be thóught. 
worthy of a place in a: European school On the other hand^ 
‘there 'is no way of excluding from such schools’ the many: 
natives who have not attained and never will attain to European 
"habits and ways of life, but who immediately assume an Eng- 
lish or a Biblical name and a European costume on being 
admitted to the Roman Catholic form of Christianity. Pract-. 
-cally, therefore, a European school is open to Christians of all 
races, denominations, and stations. To quote the wofds of the 
only European school magazine in Bengal, * It, includes those 
who are friendly sojourners, brought hither from. the far West 
by the work of the world and of God, who. having at first been 
tere birds of passage, have eventually made India their home,—~ 
‘and those who draw from two nations ‘the best qualities. of 
both,—and thé many Christians who, centering to ‘the market-. 
placé of the East,’ have their ancestral homes in the Islés of 
‘Greece, or Armenia's happy : vales, or Afric's sands, or China's. 
crowded shores, —and those who have riset from India’s coral 
strand, and. Ceylon’s Isle to be a standing monument of the 
; . , : 
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-zeal of Western’ worse. and the: intelligence and, courage;of | 
Eastern. thinkers,—all who- are. bound: together by. a: common, 
Goverüment a common: religion; a. common’ language, “and, a 
common home” Seeing: that. this is. thé:case, the. first suggestion 
that comes up with regard to the¿Bengal-Eúropean School.Code 
is, that it should. apply to.the.whole-of. the complex, community. 
described: in: the last. seritence.* '. "The jet. system'is far, too * 
‘common in India, not among. natives only,.and if Government i is 
to-advance the. prosperity. of the European section .of.the people ` 
of India, * it..must,.remove. this: ‘great: hindrance, to. unity of: 
feeling: and. purpose. ‘The*only ‘effectual way:of doing this is 
by recognising: no distinctions: in Government orders, arid. the 
beginning: in this direction. “cai < best: “De: made i in the schools 
provided: forthe ‘community, i^c UR 

. Schools receiving Government aid. múst ‘neceasaiily: be. placed” 
under. Government inspéction, and the grants: must , depend on 
"ihe. attendance’ and proficiency of the scholars, the qualificà- .' 


tions.of:the:teachers; and: the state; «of the. schools" But. the ' ' 
arrangements made by Government for the inspection of the . 


aided schools, are at: present. by" no. means such as to secure 
the right. distribution: of the gaan Tt. shall be the main 
cértain: 'the state. of Sache school: requesting aid. “But before 
this. point can be reached,’ P is necessary to. show how. the,Code , 
falls short in its estinatiori-of. a good: schóol. 

-In the. first place, the ‘curriculum of studies: «is quite.un- 
satisfactorily arranged; “There are: too many. standards. : The 
work could easily be: divided into six standards, so.as:to lead 






«quite up to the Entrance Examination.; Such an: arrangement . 


has ‘actually been. worked ‘in two:of..the largest schools.in the: , 
Presidency, and the. chief differerices made. are’ indicated. ,in- ine 
following paragraphs. 

(a) It is very."strange to. fnd gentlemen of the. highest 
intelligence. advocating ‘that numeration; and notation. should : 


“be: taught in the. first standard. It can. only be accounted for by * 


supposing that they have never taught young children them- . - 


selves or have not.courage enoügh to stand by their convictions. 
‘Allthoge.who have had. anything. practical to: do- with. the 
matter ‘know that, to try to teach little-ones-* units; tens, hun- 
dreds,” " and all the rest, of it-is.to treat them- to “a jingling 
Sise .of. sounds -unknown,". and. ot: only criminally: wastes 
their :time, but clouds their perception. and gives thema dis- 
taste for. calculation, : * Arithmetic-is: the: stumbling -block .of | 
the: first:standard,” says the last Scotch Educational Blue Book. 
“It. is MEE the least. valuables as it is. cDniesseniy id most 


EE Hereafter in this article’ the word-Europeaù wil be used in this.sense, 
VOL. LXXXIV.] b» ium 1 | 48. 
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irksome requirement of the Code. It is forcing a faculty of. 
later development to the comparative neglect of linguistic and: 
other imitative powers which are in full play. “It is vain” says. 


. Mr, Sully in his Outlines of Psychology, “to try to cultivate. the 


power of abstraction before the powers of observation (percep- 
tion) and imagination have reached a certain. degree of strength. 


* This: self-evident, ‘proposition is one'of the best accepted prin- 


` éiples in the módern theory of education, though there is reason 


' to apprehend ‘that it is still fréquently violated in practice, 
-child-nature solves the question. in its own unerring fashion; 
. Children- of the better classes, instead of an empirical pro-. 


gramme, follow in their earliest years the dictates ‘of their own 


-sweet will, yet they néver lisp in arithmetical numbers; ` they 


eschew that which is abstract, but read and run through a. whole . 
library of juveñile literature" This'standard should be.well prac- 


tised.in the actuál addition and subtraction of concrete quantities 


méntally and ‘by the‘help, of countets, the abacus; and such like” 


‘means. They might then be taken onto read and write numbers ` 
_of two, three, or even four digits by constant sight practice, . 


without trying to fathom the mysteries of local value. In.the : 
second standard this | practice of reading at sight might be extend-. 
ed to numbers of six digits, and the multiplication tables should ' 
be introduced after practical application,and proof. The third 
standard might .still use only: the ‘English and Iridian money 
tables to illustrate the compound rules. ` Local value might beex- 
plained in the fourth standard, together with reduction, measures 
and multiples, vulgar fractions, "and (as appointed in - earlier 


. editions of the Code) simple’ proportion, It seems altogether | 


unreasonable to restrict the ‘fourth staridard to addition and sub«.. 
traction of fractions, seeing that these come naturally after. the ^ 


- process of reducing compound and complex fraction to simple 
“ones, which implies familiarity with the ideas of multiplication S 
‘and division of fractions,. Decimal fractions, practice, propor- . 

` tion and interest would then' be easily understood in" the fifth’. 


standard, and the present seventh standard would become the 


. Sixth. 


(2). The reason why algebra is unsuccessfully taught in, the ' 
middle school is, that arithmetic is not made an intelligent. 
study in the primary classes. If the latter were worked-in’ - 
arithmetic ás we have pointed, why, * algebra being nothing: but 


: generalised arithmetic,” as our common: text-books say, and t 
, years would be quite enough to carry. any child tó the end of ` 


quadraties. Similar remarks. apply- to geometry, As was done , 
till 1885, the first twenty-six propositions might stili: be: taught ` 


. im the fifth standard, and the sixth might work to the end of ‘the " 


second book, — - 
(c). There. should be no difference, made in the standards" : 
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required of girls, - The English Code ‘has & little courage.’ It. 
appoints the same work for girls and boys, but j promises lenieney 
o thé girls, - But do women who have to put their knowledge . 
ja practical test find life any easier than.men ? Why then '* 
hould girls have light work appointed for thém in mathematics 
in the Bengal Education Code? Girls, it is true, have to find 
time forneedle-work ; but boys have also the extra subjects | 
of gymnastics and athletic gaffes, which necessarily take up 
some of the time^that might have been spent over books, 
"Thete should be a distinct provision made for these in oúr - 
schools, for at present enough attention is nót paid tó the 
“ clay:cottages " with whose perfection the success of mind and 
soul ate so intimately connected. Athletics should be made à 
compulsory sübject in boys’ school.as needle-work is practically 
_in girls. Mrs. Lynn, Lynton i in the: Fortnightly Review, recently 
revived the question: of restricting the education of women’ to- 
omeéstic occupations, and her strobgest argument is that higher 
Education has been found to. tell on the physical Condition of 
females, The answer here, of course; is that it has also often 
told. on males, and that the way out of the difficulty is to. con-.. 
sider- the intellectual. and physical constitution of the’ ioo 
before the work is begun and while-it is in procéss. 


(d)... In thé matter of' English, the requireménts of tlie. Code. $ 


are too low.. Many. práctical. itéachers. will : dissént here, and . 
will wonder how it is ‘possible for more to bé got through. than ` 
at present, The secret is that-too much ‘time is spent over, the: 
spelling lessons, and the children: do not -get,into the thiythm 
the language i in the primary class by being made to.read and 
k to their teacher a great deal more than can nów be 
ne, and by the analytical study.of senterices from the time 
they can'study at all* “The primary ‘classes should tiot be 
tested ' in spelling, children under. the age of nine shoüld be 
employed in observing, :réasoning, and experimenting: The 
conniüg of arbitrary and unassociable combinations of letters ` 
should not be thought of at this period. Spelling is esseritially : 
a matter of memory, and if boys in the primary standards cari 
recognise’ words at sight and read. fluently and intelligently, 
that is all that should be required. of them. Ihave already- 
dwelt at full length on. this subject in these. pages, and’ those 
.of my readers who would: liké to ‘consider the. "subject 
.afrésh, might turn. to pages 277: td 301 of number 154. and 


wor 165 to 183 of number’ 157 of this Review. 


* Ulysses Grant in his "Persona Memoirs, although with characteristi¢ ° 
liberality disclaiming any desire to blame his school, makes the following 
significant rémark in referring to his éducation: ¡6 Both winters were 
spent in going over the same old. arithmetic, which I knew every word of 
before, cand repeating ‘A nounis the name of a thing, which I had.also- . 
heard any Georgetown teachers reprit till I bad got to. believe ite" 
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(e) - Tf? it is ‘injurious to. burden the: minds of -young children 


r with arithmetical abstractions. and., unphonetic spellings; it. is. | 


' Stories. from: English History should ; be-made.-compulsory < 


«no less so’ to- cram them: witha host’. of historical names: an 






dates; but the reading ,of-such a book as «Louise Chreighton 


the: third: ‘and fourth. standards, and -the »originality of the. 
teacher. should. be -put into. play: to ‘make. the scenes.des- 


* cribed:wivid to the young imaginations: under treatment.- By 


` fhe -time-a child. has reached the. fifth. standard; however, a 


sufficient conception: of time: should- .have been. formed to se- 
cure the remembrance- of the sequence of events, and ‘the .Sys- 


- tematic study of history should be.begun,.not^at first -in. the: 


earliest periods; as the. Code directs, but in. the most. recent; 


: dynasty by dynasty backwards till the reformation in. England; 


a 


. and in the next standard till the * making of England” and the: 


.patriarchal age of India. . But.care'should. be taken.at each step: 


sto make» the children. compare the. length. of. time-theywe 


travelling over in history with the periods of their own life, th 


: existence of their schools, &c. 


(f). . Latin is not.cared for in schools aided by. mee 


"x and even Entrance students of the Calcutta University. are-..not: 


taught enough Latin to: make it a valuable educational instru: 
ment,-and I have sometimes thought that it would .perhaps be 


" 'best-to banish Latin for .our schools. The indifference with. 
' which: the language is treated, is due to the place assigned * 


^to:it in. the Government curriculum; for. it is not begun till: 


: authors. t In fact, there-is. no reason: why. the third stand- : 


‘and. adjectives, so that the fifth finishes the. accidence, and th 


the fifth standard- is reached. -The fourth. standard has been.. 
found: ‘to, work. easily through the regular declensions of nouns, 






sixth «deals with. syntax. and.composition and. reads , LIM 


ard ‘should. ‘not form «an agreeable’ acquaintance with -the . 


; sounds -and common words: of. the old .classics through the 
useful; medium - of- Mr. "Maddox's cards. . These, are: now. 


published, collectively under the title of “ Easy. Latin. 


. Lessons”. at, Doveton College, Madras, I have, tried: them - 


myself, ‘and found them just suited to- the capabilities of third’. 
standard .children.. By the-introduction of Latin into, the * 
primary-standards, excellent. results may, be sécured i in the High. 
School and College. | ZEE i 
(£g). The distribution of science over the standards i is-alto£. 
gether unsatisfactory. It is quite-right that no fixed sections 
should be.mentioned for object lessons in the primary stand? 
ards, because they might be: arranged in various ways. Buti in j 
the. upper standards there is not enough- work. set for.a- year. 
"There is a choice;given between physiology and. physics. ; But ^ 





dt does: not appear hay the former of. these: "subjects can' bea at. 


£ 
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all: 'adequately 'dealt iiti in‘ our. "class-rooms;: since. it is quite 
impossible to work: experiments in it,: arid the- knowledge that 






vof- little educational and “no -practical value." "All merely 
herbal teaching in science shóuld bé, forbidden in the school- 
room and Government should give special, aid here:to deserv- , 
: ing’ institutions.in: fitting them with: proper apparatus for scién-. 
| tific’ ‘experiments. The scientific education ‘that’ can -be given 
to children before they are of: the- matriculation standard, ¡is 
undoubtedly summed up inthe word physic "Thus division (f)' 
in the:sciencé line-of the-carrículum: -might.stand ;-but the work 
‘can be done in - two “-years,,and: in addition : ‘the elements of 


an be imparted’ by descriptions and diagrams in such-a matter- . 


| botany’ could. be- introduced into the. foürth"- :standard;the ele» . 


| ments of- chemistry’ into the- fifth; and the: elements of optics: and 

| acoustics into-the sixth.’ 
(h): «The Entrance "Exàinination a the. Caleutia: University: 
ld-be :recognised. as the-test -òf the: seventh ; standard,: but : 


€ Inspectors ‘should’ see - that the” teaching'is in “accordancé - 


ith the science of education and not a mere-book-cramming as. 
jis too frequently-£he case. - In-addition to the. work done for the 
University, chemisty and geometrical drawing should be made. 
compulsory, so.as to lighten thet warlt- of: the eighth: standard, 
-(4).:- The eighth or final standard of ‘the Code. has;sóme. very: . 
glaring . defects: . Latin" is «forbidden, and- instead, -French,. 
German, or a Vernacular-is appointed, This. ¿s:“very unfair 
to those schools that -have been working Latin, with-the sanc- 
tion‘of the Department, in- the earlier.standards. The: Vernacu- 
r Should ‘indeed be-a compulsory‘ subjéct,-as. proposed for «all 
e standards, and the choice'should be between Latin; French. 
erman- The-geometry~ work should. ‘extend to-the:end 
of Euélid’s’ sixth- book,: and ‘elementary «-statics: and dynamics, 
with'the, use of -apparatus, should be compulsory; . This «class 
should. be -recognised «as the. first-year: «class of a: “college; tand-if + 
he management of-an institution. can bring -in-. any » .Of-'-the 
Jniversity. subjects; it -should not «be-«prevented,:.. In--fact, this 
liberty should be allowed throughout the schools, provided" *the 
Ork-set in the Code' be. also -done + : efficiently: ‘Domestic, 
conomy for girls should be:first: introduced: here; and not in: the 
middle school, because the: only: sübject with: which it: ‘might 1 be 
lIternated, is political economy. * There “is fid reason -why: girls 
should “not do: all" the- rest'of- tlie-work appointed for-boys, as. 
. at the Uñiversity, provided.: ‘they be not ‘examined: in 
‘If the-curriculum’ include the: 'Sciénce- subjects mention- . 
\d-Above for the lower: Staridárds, there” is. no; reason: why” the .. 
roys should not “join- the girls -in-botany: here; or; better still, 
oth boys and: girls ight study. botany: and chemistry as’ a com- 
ined. subject. : f z ee 














. ,,would be possible.. What is actually done elsewhere, is si 
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Enough hás been, said on the subject of the curriculum” to 
show. that the whole thing needs to'be reset: Thesé are not 
mere theories and fancies, I have personally carried out mog 
part of them and with perfect SUCCESS, and Lam persuaded th 
+ the same can be done anywhere. q 

- These changes, though numerous, are not great, ‘and. cén 
easily be accomplished ; but there are inconveniences attending 
” the operation of the Code under review that do not seem so easy 
` to remove, They have been very unpleasantly felt, and the 

necessity of their removal is forcing itself upon Government 
Departments and schools alike. The first is ¿he actual want of 
an Inspector, and the second the absence of an examination apply» 
ing with equal fairness to all schools. These two are reciprocal. 
The gentlemen who.are called Inspector and Assistant, Inspector, 
are in reality not Inspectors at all, but Examiners. Their time 
is almost wholly occupied in hurrying. from school’ to school 
for the annual examinations, and scarcely any time is at.the@ig 
: disposal for the actual work of inspection.. Now the anriual e] 
_ amination, is the least important part of the concern of a schoc™ 
The world seems to have gone mad about examinations, and 
the work that schools.were originally meant for is lost sight of, 
namely, the important. business of securing to pupils a condition 
of physical, mental and moral health, There is no one to-go from 
school to school. at all unexpected times to see that the work of 
.. é-duc-ation.is being conscientiously: performed, Volumes might 
be written to show how great and important a work the. In- 
spector has to do, and, if. public money were spent for no other 
educátional purpose "than, to provide. efficient inspection -i 
every conceivable department, I am.sure no. better expenditu 




























by the following extract from an article in lást year’s Times. 
: "Let. us witness a Belgian inspection. The Inspector is 
' Inspector, and not Examiner It. is supremely: wise to -keep 
these two functions entirely distinct, for though inspection and 
examination are complimentary to each other, yet they arë 
essentially different ¡in their nature. True inspection looks into 
processes; examination tests results ; and by as much. as processe: 
are of infinitely higher value than results, by so much is inspec; 
tion an infinitely: higher function ‘than examination. All the 
' Belgian Inspectors? visits are unannounced, and each visit last: 
; several days. - He visits every class; and. for the. first half hou 
~ ef the lesson, listens to the teaching ; for the second he eq 
the lesson himself.in the presnce of'the teacher, A’ 
he carries the class. óne step beyond, their present ‘stage; 
by the preparedness -of the pupils. for the reception of new 
; knowledge, it is easy to judge. -f° the effectiveness. of. the 
teaching hitherto Paes: At ‘the termination of Hs whale 
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: A he holds a “conférence” of Ahree or fout hours’ 
_duration with the whole staff of teachers, pointing out wheré, in 


bis opinion, good: work Wwás beitig done, and also where'tkere is 


. room for improvement; and shows how such improvement can 
"be.effected. Of this visit and :conference à detdiled and ela- 
borate report is sent to the. Ministry, and -each teacher is well 
, aware of the strictures or commendations awarded to him in 
the report. ‘From the recofds at the Ministry of Education, a 
curriculum vita: of each teacher i is extracted. By such’ a mode 


of inspection the teathers gain in knowledge and experience, . 


and the country knows. where: tò look for her best teachers. 
As for. the periodic examinations, they are‘ condiicted by a 
special Examining Commission -with the. co-operation’ of the 
.teachers, who. have no pecuniary or ‘professional interest what- 
ever in.the results. Their salary is fixed, and their reputation 
ànd career depend ón the’ Inspéctor's report: And the Belgian 
` teacher has a career before hi, any teacher may become 
~Titspector, and none but teachers can be Inspectors, Mr. Germain 
himself, the highest permanent official, in the sn ae is a 
former elementary teacher. ^^ > 
This isa “system founded ón truth alid justice. - But are dur 


Inspectors i in a position to do:ánything like this? The opposi- > 


tion urges that the Indiañ system is founded on the English, 
which has been in working order for-some years. But the most 


intelligent and experienced English. Inspectors are themselvés ` 


of opinion that the Continental plan i is the only right one, The 
following is a: report of. the evidence lately given by Mr, 
Matthew Arnold before, the Roy al Commission appointed to 
‘inquire into the working of. ‘he penis Education Acts, 
p England and Wales :— 


+ 5089. ' (Chairman) : Will you tell ús. how; the work of inspection’ is 
carried out in. any-of the countriés which you have visited? "The Inspector 
has to see that the law is observed, that the school programmes are carried 
out, and that the teachers do not neglect their worl'; but he has nothing to 
“-do like the examination of the children in the 'elmentary subjects, ' ' 

5090. Eitherin France or in Germany, or elsewere? They have nothing 
like thé examination that we háve to go through for the purpose of the 
grant.. 


5091. The office of an Inspector i is to see that the school is well carried’ 


on, and that ‘the’ Jaw is. observed... The school programmes also are very - 


"strictly laid down by law there. | 
. ;5092. More strictly than with tis? * Yes, the work of each class.is laid 
out on the school plan, which’ is absolutely binding upon the teachers, 
‘This is so in all countries on the continent. . * 
5676.7 (Chairman) : Will you be good enough to ‘explain’ to as what, in 
“your opinion, isthe effect of paying for education «according to results; 


. tested by ‘annual. examinatións;. as at present carried oif I think it 


injures the instruction. : 
5677. Would you amplify’ and illustrate that ánswer a little, if you 
' please? Naturally the teacher dirécts his efforts to making each . of the 
children able to perform a certain, specific task on the day of: examination 
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. in:the three subjects ;: apy opinion” ‘that 15" not tlie best way to ` 
téach children, ..... 
* $678; You think that. he" "dies ‘it with the express purpose of getting”: 
"money? His eal is ‘to pass “as maby children as possible i in the examin- ^ 
ation. 
'* 5679. ; And you thik that.-that his: a bad effect upon the teachers? : 
Yés, the teacher is fiot ledsto put forth his best teaching power, which - 
perhaps; if he was left free, he might put forth. , + 
'568o. "Do you think it lias a bad effect, in the. sime way, “upon” the, 
:šcholats ? > The school is not Arp in my option, ‘in the most javeurenle 


tion, d: then ' ascertaining; by inspection, that ‘such a plan v was properly 
` ` carried out: - . Paw) : 

- 5683: N ot 80 much. by the individual examination of each. child, but by 
the. general- result: of , the .inspection. as'a whole? Yes., "Of course a 
riumbér of -childrén. must be examined in any system, but not intbe same ' 
way'as at-present, when à prescribed task "has" to be performed: by each, 
child.and the payment turn upon that.: : 

'5684... "Then. you would: approve of. something like. the foreign systehi ?, 
Yes, very much. 

5685. And that was more the system, ander the Minutes ef. 7846, before 
thé first Code? It ‘was: 

5686. -- You would ‘rather resort to that system in England than remain 
as we are? - - Yes, I think so. : 1 should like. that «system -with .a carefully 
prepared’ body of teachers, and with a carefully drawn-up plan of: instruc- 
tion, but we have not that, . ' 

“5687. Probably you think that the original ` "system under, “the Minutes 
of' i846 had not a fair trial, because the teachers were not properly ‘trained 
at.that time? It was'a distifictly Dor method, I think, - but - the teachers 
were not: -adequately trained. , 

. But. the. question «will: itumediately - pe ailied. de 1 the : due 
spector is not to conduct the annual examination, "who is to dong 
it» “ The- answer: is to: be «found on the. face of a. strange, 
circular. sent’ round by order: of the Government of ' India, 

requesting: tlie opinion, of. ‘teachers as to ‘the. possibility’. of à 
general , examination of all: the schools to be held at certain, - 
fixed. centres, . Government by this. suggestion : shows: that «it. 
knows the true. solution "of the’ problem, --but-it.has made its- 
circula relicit. only disapproving replies .by, proposing, what: it- 
calls, ‘representative xamination, Ze, thé examining Of a few. 
scholars taken indiscriminately from each:standard .;of a school. 
to, represent-all the children of ‘that-standard.. - Such. à^proposal ' 
' need- not be argued against, and the’ sooner it is forgotten, the 
better. Yet a. ‘general .examination is the only, fair writtey 
test that. can be. applied, and the -réason why: Governmer 1 
proposed taking, some instead of all -the:children:of :à schodop; 
is connected with: the question of accommodation. ^ Here'is the 
^ real solution’ of the whole-quéstión, almost, worked out for ús. by, 
Government itself. The separate examination, of. each «school, is. 
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hot fair, and the time at the disposal. of the B ispector i is notsuffi- 
cient for: justice :to-be done:to any : school, at all,“ Someiof the 
pupils :of, each «school . must- then - come: together: to certain , 
centres to ánswer identically. the. same questions. It will not ` 
Kio to take a few haphazard from each’ standard of a school, and | 
therefore the best plan ís.to.take: three fixed ‘standards to:repre- 
‘sent each school, é¢., the fourth:as the representative of the pri». 
mary department, the sixth (which'áccording to the division of 
subjects given above would be doing” the work of the present 
seventh standard) the, representative of the middle department, 
and the eighth of ‘the high: Now it:so happens that there is at 
present:an arrangement: to; ‘examine these ^ very standards 
for the awarding of certificates and scholarships. This atrange- 


ment -is independent'of the Inspector, and fürnishes the means . - 


required: for. the purpose above. indicated. - Every school: asking ' 
Government aid. should Send: all the pupils. of these standards to . 
the. centres. to sit.to written examinations, and the results of - 
these examinations, together with the University examinations, 
should help in. déciding.. the. claims.of a school as well.as the 
bestowal of. certificates. and: scholarships. "The other, standards 
should not. bé examined..at -all . in. "writing. as'a final test, but . 
only constantly. and carefully inspected.to see that ‘good ,educa-- 
tional: work is being done, and. that the pupils; are being.duly - 
trained , to.pass the annual . examinations, : ¿ ‘specified, : "This | 
will have' the additional. advantage ‘of, saving infants , from 
the. scowl of the teacher whois in. constant dread of a failure, 
and. the -work | of .teacher,.. . pupil; ‘and Inspector. will:be less 
strained, and. therefore. more; agreeable; and therefore more . ,Suc- 
cessful,- 

~The- arrangements -for ‘these’ ‘examinations are already all but 
perfect. :. There are. only. a few: suggestions. to..be made... First, : 
of course, the subjects mentioned in.the new: curticulum: should . 
€ providea, fon? and. the marks. re-arranged. as iS low ec 
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` EXISTING. SCALE: evi eut es ‘PROPOSED’ SCALE." 
English Language and: DEMENS -Lang, 250°) +; 
Gramma a z 230 T. English, T Die o j 300 
- Ditto Dictation«« ,'50). is à E LM 
' Arithmetic’ . 03 7€. IBO, 2. "Arithmetic *: seo 260° 
Geography = | c TOO) 73. Geography". Co Tyi 100 - 
o V CASDHistery 7 "To 50° 
Total.7 500 / 5. European. Language: He. “IOO. 
: Macs eS 46, Vernacular..  .° eis mar n 
"S E EL Science ToS ne omes 
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MIDDLE SCHOLARSHIP. 








English | 4s 275. Y. English Literature- ‘Too 

Second Language "oae ISO 2. +. Grammar roo) 300 
History and. ae i aa 175: 3. 4, Composition 160 Ti 
^ Arithmetic ; / 175: 4.European Lang. Liter.100 y oud 
_ ‘Math. or Domes, Eco: '..- 150°) 5.5 p. n Gram. 100 f 79979 
, Science : eS 755 6 Vernacular Literature ; ir 
Rue o UM a Grammar. i Pepe 

Total 1,000 ` &,History S0, 5e ; TOO 

9. Geography se... "X00 

pi EN |o Ia Arithmetic CU e. 150 

T (07. ATL Algebra -. ae 75 

: ` | 12 Geometry , 7. ue. c 75 

. 13 Science és 100 


apot l f Total 1.300 





E à 
The limit of age should be Salay enforced, or no value will 
attach to the examinatioris. Pupils should be considered passed 
who obtain’ thirty per cent.’ in two-thirds the number. o! 
$ubjects,. but. scholarships should. be awarded to passed candi. 

‘dates, according to the aggregate marks obtained. The pri- 

mary standards should not be made to sit fortwo subjects, on 
the same day, because the present arrangement has been found 

to tell upon the'childrem, and education at’ the expense of 
health - is a little too dear, lt'would also be advantageous in 
every way to hold the ‘examinations in ‘the first fortnight in 

March, Ze, just before the University examinations, so that 

institutions that have University classes, may not be incon- 

venienced by having two distinct sessions. There should be one 

. paper in each of the subjects numbered above, so that the pri- 

mary and: middle examinations’ would both occupy ‘seven days. 

"The examiners should not be burried over their work, but shoüld ili 

+ "be allowed time enough to do it thoroughly and: accurately, and 

' every tenth paper should be filed fora year. ' 
But the claims'of-a school-to Government aid. should not be 
decided solely or.'even chiefly by the written examinations. 

* The Inspector's reports should have the highest value, because 
it is by them that the schools are to be compared in the weighty 
matters of organisation, apparatus, s staff, accommodation, moral- 
ity, and ‘pronunciation. “Having all their time at their dispo- 
sal, the Inspectors should be required: to call frequently at every 

school and always without prévious intimation to the’ school 

:. authorities, and should make accurate notes on. those important 
‘points, having:an' interview with the teachers on the holiday, 

3 „immediately after-each visit, dat writing nothing in the logbooks 

except the dates, times, and periods of the visits. 

~ The unnatural, part of the Inspector’s work being removed, 

they will be able to devote their attention to their próper work. 

The most ee: part of this work: will be with regard to ' 
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the staffs of the $choóls inspected; - A good staff makes a good 

‘gchool. Now what is'a good staff ?: not one that looks well ; ; not 

one that succeeds under. “painful préssure from without” only 

in cramming pupil- -heads with hard things .to be disgorged into 

“an.. examination paper; not an. intellectual machinery for the 

‘dealing forth of epitomized knowledge : buta body of thoughtful 

men, who are'in sympathy with, and earn the respect arid affection 

of, their pupils, while training them to think and act accurately, 

and succeed in sending | into, the ‘world’ enlightened men and f 
useful citizens., 

But what is. the dénartinedtat estimate of.a good tedcher ? 1 
` is divided into -two parts, for applicants for certificates are first. — 
to have passed : certain examinations, and then they are to show 
“service with credit” if they want ‘these certificdtes bestowed 
and allowed.” The first is. absolutely unnecessary, for if a. 
teacher does. serve. with credit;.it is of no consequence whether 
che has passed examinations ‘or. not. -University. honours are: 
decorations, ‘and managers of schools may like good: teachers: tó 
“have them for the sake of display. They are. also indications 
thata certain amount of study has been gone through. But sym- - 
-bols should at all times be -subordinated to realities., Our 
schoolmasters are too often bookmen,.with little or none of the. 
accuracy in observation and ability to feel for and with and like 
their pupils that are the chief factors in the making of a good 
teacher. Old . Professor Pillans beautifully Says, in his priitcin 

ples:of elementary teaching -— 
++ “It requires’ but little: reflection to artive at the conclusion 
' that the power of teaching well is neither a thing that ‘comes 
‘by nature; nor .at. all: commensurate with the capacity’ of 
‘learning ;- that a. great stock of knowledge affords no proof, 
_ scarcely even a. presumption, that the possessor has ‘the faculty 
of skilfully communicating -any- part of' it to young’ minds, 
: To stoop from the pride ‘of superior attainment ; to conceive 
‘even the embarrassments that entangle the beginner ; „to be- 
-come ‘identified with the feelings and. faculties of children ; ; 
“to anticipate and remove the.obstacles in their way to element- 
' ary: knowledge; to curb afd regulate their little. passions and 
tempers ; and, what i is still more “difficult, one's own ;.to awaken 
and sustain attention, and know. when.-to stop short of fatigue 
' and exhaustion’; to lèad, by short-and easy steps, through a path 
‘that to them is a rugged one, bearing them, as it were in arms 
over the worst of the road, and strewing it with flowers instead 
of planting it with thorns ; to slacken one’s" own step, in -order 
‘to’ keep pace, with the pupil,. ‘instead of expecting..or insisting - 
on: gigantic strides’ from the’ feebleness’ of. childhood ;' to do 
all this is not sd entirely a-matter of instinct in man that 
' the power may safely be left without culture to.its development. 
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And with Vegara to other. accomplishments not less necessary~ 
and: yet:altogether ¡independent of what" azman máy. know of 
Greek and: Latin, «or mathematics, or’ any other science -of:the . 
seven —the: faculty, I mean, of: exciting : :emulation, encouraging 
and fewarding -industry,: inspiring the: love of knowledge . and 
of virtue, and- so. combining and- directing the -exertions -of . 


‘all in. one simultaneous movement, that-the whole school shall | 


resemble a piece..of fine. machinery, all the «parts. of which ' 
conspire.tovóne general effect—which i in this case isthe pro- 


“duction of the largest amount fof useful acquirement and 


virtuous: habits ; ‘these, I need scarcely say, are qualifications 


` which it is highly: desirable. «every ‘schoolmaster:-should” possess, 


a 


and which there. is: very. little: chance of: shis «ever: acquiring 
without’: Some e' previous training. 
A good'téacher need not bé: * elkell; :deed ” at Oxford or, any- 


ahere * Service with credit” is'tne only true'test, > But. in- what 


way is.the.work of a-teacher at ‘present judged ? ‘Only‘by his- 
succeeding in. getting a ‘good number of. pupils through the : 
Inspector’s annual exainination. The-Inspector-has no time to. 
attend-to him. in ‘any: other way.' If. the-:atrangements for. 


‘examination .recommended..in this article be adopted, the 
'Inspector's most.important. work will be to see that: the teacher 
teaches well. Suecess at. the examinations: depends mainly onthe 


material that the téacher has to. operate upon. ; but -if. the: teacher: 
does.all that .can be :done to.guide the intelligent, ‘arouse the : 
lazy, interest the apathetic, and educate the dull, this is-all that 
can be expécted:of:him in:the:class, and--he : ‘has - served with 
credit.” By.his visits; all: unannounced, the Inspector will ascer= 
tain this; and also whether the teacher possesses the good will 
of his pupils-and. has. their welfare at -heart;..whether . his: influ- . 
ence upon them is healthy—for here, if anywhere, S goodness ` is 
a better thing: than genius”—and whether he works "for. . 
love:of:the work or drudges for the sake of the pay. Only: too 
often. men ; and. ^women take to teaching.“ to: turn a:penny ”: 
and." as.a temporary-measure;". “ Is'any man,” said Goldsmith, - 
“unfit. for any.:of the: professions, he:finds his last resource in , 


-setting.up a school It is.related that M: Stouber, : a:worthy. 


pastor.of Waldbach, in the Bau-de-Roche,: on assuming’. charge | 


,of;; his parish set about reforming- the; village schools, + The . 
principal establishment for the: elementary ‘instruction of the . 


district.-was .a. miserable cottage where a number of.-children’ 
were crowded. together, wild: and noisy, and: without. occupation. A 


“The : -schoolmaster;- ‘a, withered old. man; lay.on a.little-bed; in 
"one. corner-of the room. The: dialogue. between : Stouber end 
this: functionary i i$ amusing. ; 


n 


* What do you teach. the children $us ondes ES 
ore Nothing, Sit.” ENS ee A odit. 
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© Because I know nothing: miysel EE P 
Why, then; were you:instituted schoolmaster y" Ys 
|. 1* Why, Sir, 1 had been „taking, care of the Waldbach ` pigs; . 
- fof a great ‘number of -years, and when I. got.too old: and infirmi | 
‘for that’ employment, «the «sent, me” here. to” take care. of the EN 
children,’ M 
Tliere are some in: india at. the ¡present day whe could. Scafce- 
ly give a better explaination?of their Being in the teaching line. 
No. person should be- allowé to’. téach who. -does' not ‘satisfy 
, the.authorities that he is: born. "to^ the. profession; that he.would. : . 
“rather teach than. do. anything: ‘else, that he-is'not^at liberty: to ' 
‘do anything but teach, This is: absolutely: necessary, ; H for i in the ' 
‘words of, Eliot's good. RectorGa oigne, * The besf angury-of.a 
man’s success in his, Profession hat: he; thinks, it the- best i in - 
"the: world" -. - | ie " 
- Vet it is: sindóubtedly: true:that mere. bent ds: not enough jin 
- any profession, and . therefore: ít cannot. be enough in this, the. 
most difficult of. all professions. . Every teacher who has ‘proved 
- himself such, knows that he was not aye what he i is, that. he 





















i used. “unsatisfactory: ‘methods : till. “the: «results declared. den 
: inadequate. Now, ' since*goód.téachers;iáre wanted'so urgently :, 
and: in. such. large: numbers; the. wisdom thus gained. should be 
. imparted: by. veterans: to ‘beginners, - ‘We cannot-now.afford to. . . 
let:each teacher: make himself, - We:must bé quick,: and. make 
teachers to supply. thefast: increasing ‘demand. for them. «A 
little. «training... will make a. capable. maia, first-class: teacher, - 
which, if left to- himself,. e^would. undoubtedly become, but 
only: after years of experimenit-and failure. '. à 
-Does the |Governmént ; Code ‘furnish: -us: with.any-means.-of ' - 
making teachers?... 1t.has two:.methods to’ propose, the, pupils : 
teacher system. and training. colleges. But all the pages. * 
deyoted to these'/subjects. are, as, good as waste paper... They '' 
go. entirely in the. wrong. ‘direction. to look: for thé, ‘means’ 
required. -I háv& seën; the pupil- teacher system tried in «two of. 
the largest schools in the: Nórth-West.Provincesand in one ofthe . 
largest:schools-in. Calcutta, and.consider.that’ all..these: experi- : 
ments. have: been complete failures; as’ they have-been. proved 
by. their discontinuance. . The. feeling + ,against, the system.is ` 
fast gaining ground .in England. : Mr; George. Ricks; senior 
Inspector.to the.London' School Board, in: his last. eL makes 
the following remarks on itir > A 
< “In the first-place the system’ does: not: provide; even à fairly d 
liberal education. for. its- members. .. Within.- the; very. limited 
time devoted. to! their instruction; the majority: of the pupil- 
teachers cannot, and.do not,:reach a staridard. of efficiency at . 
all “commensurate pe the “sesponsible duties they are -emiled S 
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upon. to. -undertake as teachers of the. young. In the: secoñd 
place,. the. system erris in assuming that the. passing: of an 
examination makes a teacher, in other words, that boys and girls: 
of fourteen or fifteen, years: of age possess that knowledge, 
“moral influence; and teaching power necessary for. training 
- and developing the minds: of children,. which. can. only be 
. acquired by study and long ` practice, ; In the third place; t the 
pupil-teacher is kept at work in the school-room during: so- 
mány..hours. of the day, that the little time left for study and 
self-improvement cannot be used to advantage.” : sh 

This Inspector evidently . kñows what he. is. writing about, 
‘and he is not alone in his opinion. If we want good: teachers, 
we must not- hamper them with cramming. themselves, . This 
invariably makes them. irritable, and spoils their. chances of 
ever becoming of use in the class-roóm. ` rs : o 

Nor is the device of a training college” for teachers; although. 
at: “present “very ` ‘popular’ with.'a certain ‘class: of writers- irf" 
England, calculated to secure us: valuable educators. It is 
unnecessary to say "that tuition in education without the op- 
portunity of putting the lessons to a; ‘practical test, is ‘absurd. 
This, the Department has felt, and to get out of the difficulty, : 
` a'training is said to include “a practising school, in which: 
catididates may learn:their profession.” ; This isan old French 
plan, and although. the French. declare that'it does very well, , 
. and it has been adopted in a. modified : form : in. the: Prussian 
pedagogic. institutions, it’ has: been found. a failuré in England 
` [t certainly seems a wasté of: expenditure; to maintain "schools 
specially for beginners to experiment in,. ‘when tege can atusa: 
schools already in existence in the proper way. 

What should: be, done then? How shall we "train | our 
: teachers? . In thé same way that we tráin.our civil and mecha- 
- nical engineérs, that is, by letting them see the work of. mastéts 
and ..imitate” it under their supervisión. Let the experienced: 
l bajd: be ready to save the work before .inexperiencé spoils: 

.and- on the spot.as well -as afterwards let the defects 

be. ‘pointed .out to the apprentice. This can only be done 
in -an’ actual, "healthy, working school. One who wishes to 
become a good - ‘teacher, will find that;his work is not’ satis~’ 
. factory at the outset, and that his service doesnot count for 
redit. . He: will 'then of necessity appfentice himself, to a 
veteran preceptor, and at first simply’ attend, and watch him, 
` invall departments of his work, and observe what. hé does and” 
. how he does it. After a’ while he will be allowed» to try: 
the ‘work -himself with the veteran af -his elbow to prevent the: 
pupils fróm'suffering for any-possible mistake, and to take note 
of the imperfections of the’ beginner and dilate upon them by 
arid by; adapting his remarks to the- Dd In “this 
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way .the tyro will soon gain confidence, and- become in a short 
'time a reliable teacher, if there is any' talent in him for the 
rofession. If there is not, his chief. will tell him 50, and he 

ill go' elsewhere, perhaps to the desk, or the workshop, or the 

.pigs. It is such a teacher-pupil system that alone can make 
à good teacher in a short time. Every educational institution 
should have some of these educátional students or teachership 
apprentices. The department should take no notice of them 
as such. When they are trusted. to teach by themselves, they 
should be closely. watched, and if they acquit themselves well, 
their service should be considered “with credit” though they 
pass not a single written test. . A certificate thus earned, saying 
that the holder 2nows to teach, would be a valuable brevet de 
capacité. 

Besides taking care that schools are delas with good 
‘educators, the Inspectors should attend to the apparatus and 
feaitiment Every subject should have. its appropriate applian- 
ces, or the subject should not. be taken up. Every Inspector 
knows that a school teaching botany must have its own garden, 
and so on. 

A point that Inspectors cannot be too. particular about in 
India, is the English pronunciation and idiom of the’ pupils. 
It is not easy to provide against the difficulties incidental to 
bilinguists all the world over, but if Inspectors were to insist 
on accuracy in these’ particulars at all the visits, teachers would 
get into the habit of setting their pupils right, and would not 
pass unchecked such expressions. as " There is. no ge here" 
and “Here is vuz boy's penknife.” 

The important chapter on` boarding akok calls for a few 
Yemarks. In England boarding schools played for centuries ` 
the most important part in the matter. of education. But there 
is not the least doubt that they have not the same place in the 
educational system of England at the present day. The chief 
cause of this is the establishment ofa general system of national 
education, resulting in the opening.of respectable schools in every 
city and town, and almost every. village' and parish. In spite ` 
of all that has been said by the interested, people have begun 
to feel that a boarding. school cannot supply all the advan- 
tages that exsist in. a small and. well regulated . household. . 
But old notions do not die easily, and effete European notions 

shan, imported'into India seem to acquire a new persistency 
in living. The opening of large boarding schools in. India 
Amay, however, be in a-measure accounted for. Just as. in 
England formerly the -want of good local schools made all 
parents who could afford it send their children far from home 
to Eton, Harrow, or Ruby, so in India at the present day 
boarding schools are a necessity, because so many. hundreds - 


* 
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of Christin" men: have to work in districts vise they àre visitó 
among: thousands:-of natives and - have: therefore - no- schools 

` provided . for their children-in' the neighbourhood. of.-their, 
» homes. . They. -have, -then;”-to .send* them to boarding school’ 
"which have always diawt the: great- majority. of: their pupii; 
-from:this.class. ^ Since this is the case, Government should help: 

_ 'to- maintain ‘efficient boarding schools; ‘and-should: ‘allow noné. to 
_exist that.do not show first class ‘arrangements: for the feeding,’ 
* housing,.and training of "children. The fees.should be- placed: 
- very high, and. those: who: must:send their children.as boárd- 
` ers should “be helped :by"Goverhment: to- pay. the: fees: when 
their means are.limited; while on-thé -othier“hand,:tó «prevent 
overcrowding: in: these schools,: “those. parents. who. have à 
day-schoól in their neighbourhood, should be prevented : from 
sending: “their children: away from. home. ‘It’ is*véry difficult 
to: keep. a school in the - plains: ‘healthy, and -therefore - these, 
Government-aided- boarding. schools- should all. be in-the hills? 

© Small. boarding. schools, with fees .sufficient. to cover their éx 
. penses; will contihue to.exist in the plains, -These are generally 
. excellent establishments and furnish all the comforts:and ad- 
- vàntages of homes; they: do «not vask and. should. not receive 
. help from Government, Against ‘these there is nothing to: be 
- said ; /but- Goverfiment should interfere _when .an. institution 
. ds found . receiving. ‘large numbers ;in- small accommodations, 
under-feeding them, and leaving’ them „to. the , care of a few 
inexperienced under- tutors ‘with no supervision * “Ofétheir- con- 
duct:and no effort to: maketthém happy. Such’ places are-treasons 
against’ ‘the public weal, and the Department should have power 

' to.:order: them: to close. The Government-aided: hill - schools: 
Should be “placed under.a. specially- "qualified - Médical Inspector? 
Since. last year the Code. provides that.“ the Inspector may: call 

. Upon the. Civil: Surgeon.to furnish him with report upon the 
. Sanitary. arrangements of the. school. - This-is--not: satisfactory 
since. medical officers:may differ widely:in their estimate'of the 

` requirements of boarding.schools.: In order to rank the schools 
* jn. order of .éxcellence, one: officer should be paid specially to 
* visit all the schools. frequently and, without notice.: This. will be 
an. expensive ‘arrangement ; but there: will be money enough 

. for. it if:the grants be: withdrawn from schools ‘in the: plains 
' where a large boarding. school isan undeniable mistake. „An 
- aided boarding school should..have a.large staff.of resident 
: masters, at least one for every. ten boys; besides the -Superintend- 
. ent.. These should be carefully selected; and if they are. found; 
: suitable, :every :effort. should be máde ¿to prevent their 'ever 
leaving. the establishment, : The. great drawback. in the'*board- 

: ing schools, for boys in India is. undoubtedly. ‘the -constant 
-2 SHARES of.résident masters, There. is no sympathy. between 
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them and the boys dune their short. stay; and no Inflnence 
"whatever is exercised. The lads: have their own thoughts and. 
follow the bent of their natural feelings. Purity is as a rule 
Hinposse, and I hav heardrasparent sayathat he would rather 
have his children die “th n. pu ut them Tio a boarding school, 
‘But with @ proper number: of ‘permanent: masters. -of the, “right 
stamp, this state-of thing ° E 
are societies for the”; "preven | childrén; ‘and the 
time Seems to have come: for à ‘similar. association to be: éstab- 
lished in India. TÉ would’ find lots: oF workin ‘the “boatding 
School alohe;? - ** z inet ' ; 
. "Thé? imperfections: of : the Engl: "European Scliol. ‘Code 
have ‘troubled’ teacheió very’ iMuch:; ‘but-‘nothing: has:till now 
been:said püblicly.about'tlie “matter. ;. Schoólrmasters.arej as. ái 
rule, Jlorig..Suffering; or. pérhaps :it:would be riearet the truth to 
Says. "that they tiave:tlóught with: Whitefield that * it is best’ ‘nob 
o-dispute where there: isimo: probability :of' córivincing." Bút 

thé} nam ber:ofeschdols is:fast increasing—there. are57 inspected 
schoóls-in Lowef” Bengal :alone=and it is finífe;tó speak now. 
Lf. Government. will follow: the':advice .offeréd in: this article; it 
will.do. much.towards improving! the: condition. TE the: ‘European 
inhabitants of Indias; 7a pln Ita (ja sadi wo 
E PS. GASPER,. * 1 
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: Across CRIYSO | cue re ween - Colquhoun, D 
; Travels and researches i in Western China, ws Baber, a 
pas The Journey of Augustus Margery. . A aep 
s Grosvenor mission through . Western. Yuran. DEN M 
CC The River of- Golden Saud 4. "Gill. : 


UN: AN; “about which I now propose. to wilte; is thé. South- 
. eastern Province of the Chinese Empire; but its indige- 
' nous inhabitants are Chinese, neither in: tastes, feelings -or 
religion, : “It has been the. scéne of internecine strife for many: 
centuries, ánd is still suffering from the effécts of the“ Panthay,, 
Rebellion ? which lasted from 1862 till 1876, .. ' : Pref» 
‘Something: about Yunan: ought certainly : to. interest : the; 
general «public,:ás it is through this:province that we now hope: 
to open.trade relations with Central China, ‘True, à.buffer still 
exists. between. the two. mighty.” engines : it consists of wild: 
- Shan hill tribes ‘without ‘organisation or regular Government, 
_ who, at:no very distant date, must inevitably merge into one 
or the other of their all-powerful neighbours, . 
As regards it$' position, physical features, &c., Mr. Colquhoun 
writes: “The Province of Yunán is the. most south-western of 
all the provinces of China. „It forms an "extensive, uneven high- 
land plateau.in which the main ranges have a trend north and 
soüth. Between these ranges, which vary in height from, twelve, 
„to seventeen thousand. feet in the north, to seven or eight in. the’ 
‘south, ate nümérous deep defiles through Ayhich run'some of 
` the largest rivérs in Indo-China. : Amongst - these the’ most 
. notable “are the Mekong or Cambodia, thé Salween, and the 
Shewéli, There are lakes of considerable extent, Fertile 
plains and valleys are numerous, 
“In the north the country is-wild, broken, and almost: unin- 
-habitable on account of heavy mists, fogs and rains. In the 
tangle of mountains there are few valleys to arrest the eye; the 
‘population is wretchedly poor and sparse, living chiefly.on. maize, 
‘for thé country is too mountainous for the production of rice. 
The south and south-west are altogether «different, The mouny 
‘tain ranges which in the north and north-west rise.-above the 
. snow line; towards the southern borders subside greatly, and 
' givé place: to undulating tracts and plains which increase in 
their extent and level character towards,the Gulf of Siam. 
. “The country at first presents:to the untrained eye the appear- 
ance of a confused sea of mountains, amongst which | it.is 
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hard to "detect: any general ‘tiend of: ‘the: anges ‘or the existence 
of table lands, but a more intimate: acquaintance shows, that the 
leading or main ranges have:one. fixed: ‘bearing, namely, ‘north 
and south, "From east to west. mountain. ranges aré ‘crossed, 
but between these:lie large : ‘plateaux’ and valleys. parallel: ‘to. 
the.main ranges and ‘contiguous to these are smallen valleys , 
and plateaux, * The’ climate. of. the south is very different from 
that of the’ north; "The ‘season of the rains lasts for three 
or foür months; from the end of May-till the. middle of Septem- 
ber, but the monsoon is not heavy. In the dry season a: steady. 
breeze: prevails except in the lowest valleys. The temperáture 
may "be .characterised.as agreeable- and healthy.” ` 
75 Garnier, Gill and Baber, who ‘directed . ‘thelr reséarches e 
to the northern portion’ of “this”: province, do not: describe 
Northern Yunan and Ssü-ch'üan as being :so. ‘hopelessly Darren 
and unfertile as this, - Gill talks of smiling Ssti-ch’dan,” and says 
the wild mountaineers. of this country are content and Well to do. 
The poverty which existed àt'the time of his, visit, 1878, he 
attributes mainly to the effects of the rebellion of - the.. Pan- 
thays | or Mahomedan ‘Yunanese‘which lasted ‘from ‘1862 ‘to ‘1876, 

Colonel Yales's description of the physical geography of. Ssit-, 
cuán. and. Yunani is somewhat picturesque: “The great plateau' 
‘of Thibet” he says “here (at Ta” Chien) droops southward 
as far as lat. 23°, and below.: that.” sends out la great buttress 
or lower terrace, still . ranging: 6,000 feet and" upwards above 
the sea, which’ émbraces, roughly speaking,. nearly the whole.of 
Xunan. In the descént’ from'the. higher to.the lower terrace, 
and for a long distance both above;and below the zone of ‘most 
ui dedivity, this region"cf ‘the -earth's crust «seems in 

remote age to have .been ‘cracked and split by. huge rents.or 
fissures all runing parallel * to one .anothef from: north to 
south : for, not only the valleys’ of” those great. rivers of which 
we have said: so much, but the gorges of: their tributary streams 
exhibit this parallelism:? : 

The upper waters of "the great Yang-Tsú- -Cliaing Which takes 
its rise almóst as far west as "Calcutta, ‘rushes through one of. 
these. mighty .gorges on its way- ‘to the Pacific. "Unlike ' its 
lesser brethren, the ‘Irrawaddy, the Salween: and the Mekong; it 
turns . eastward . in-the neighbourhood of :Yunan-fu?..In. this 
portion of its course it is called the: Kinsa or Chin- sha- -Chaing 

h Captain Gill intérprets as.“the River of Golden Sand.” 
regards the history and: populations of- Yunan, . Garnier 
‘Colonel Yule, in their introduction. to Gills- work; are the 
only authorities that have gone into the subject at all thoroughly. 
It would appear from: the former's elaborate: volumes that, 
on the fall of the’ Han dynasty, during the second century, 
the. Chinese. Empire was: ‘broken up.into three: kingdoms..: -Ehe 
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western:one- +: comprehended itle spróvinces: of: "Chet: “sis: NS 
“Chuan and: ;D'ystchoü The; Enipéror ¡Heoustchóu; pavé-tlie: 
_Governnient-of “this, Jast province: to Prince-. TR 
of:which Yunan was thecapital i- oz ^t 2 s com UBER 
^JThis: part: ¢ ‘of the! country was then, : .ascnow, compose of. 
divérse “races,- and: rebellion-:and troubles : followed. ~The’ 
original; Mongols: of:.the:mountains -were-driver’ northwards and 
founded new. States: It was: duting thé third:century that-the 
Laotian. principalities:wére formed in North- ‘China, and:in the 
seventh century’; there" were, ‘ho less'-than: six in Yunan alone; 
‘andit cwas.asotiitich,as:the: éentral-authority:at Pékin- could do 
to keep them i6'-otder.* ¡About -therninth céntury.: internecine 
‘ strife dn "thé:-heart of -China (was ,.takén “advantage of by 
thése:.'tribes-ito> ‘shake themselves clear ‘oft: the:celestial yoke; 
but. in the: following century a”: Chidesé > army" oVerran: the 
‘country: and $übdued-it:: "Elis was accómplished.withi.mo small, 
difficulty; but: the” real: difficulty: which: presented: itself to SEKE 
"Pékin, anat wásto:góvern.the conqueréd' people. vor cLa 

ee "In 13107 says Garnier, “in spiteżzof the ediinistitive res: 
foras cof thé :Yuetis in'thé province of ‘Yithan, the: people-of. this 
province proved só difficult: to” govern, that the: Coüit;at Pekin 
allowed: them to'éléctctheir own-chiéfs.”-. This system: howévet; 
ivas.Short lived p and’ afterrá. few years ‘the -country-hadito: Be 
“conqueted. overs: again. “During. the fifteenth century constant 











. wars-desoláted Yunan; ‘andit was riot: till: 1448 that: this~pro> 


"vince finally. resigned itself to the domination-of. thé Chineses”? 
¿As regards «the: origin’ òf the Mahomedahs of: Vuban;: T ati 
unable: to: give: any: reliable. information: ^ Thé romantic ‘and 
delightful : ‘theory’. that they; are the’ déscendants: of aw army’ 
“sent; thither by Genjhis, Khàn finds. few:. supporters. - :Yule 
«says they: arë as. much :Shan Jas. Chineserii/blooad; and: other 
wtiters.seem to agree, that : excepting: their abhorrence’ of pork, 
„they: have.: :none of. the characteristics of. the folldvers:: of the 
"prophet. Baber tells us that they arë. precisely the:samie race 
as^their' Confüciàn or. Buddhist: countrymen, that. «they cnéver 
. practice: "circuimcision, -that:: “they: do :not observe- fhe. ‘sabbath; 
are not. &cquaihted with the- language of Islam,” do, not: turn 
' towards. Mecca'.<in - prayer; and possess ‘none of-the. fire-and-- 
"sword priticiples of .propdgandism, . Whatever ‘their origin’: may 
. be, it is certain that they hate ‘both. John* Chinaman "and- ; 
' Burman most cordially,. and: would hail with: uo d ‘an. 
tide of. -British conquest. -> . $ 

: About: three» months.-ago; vhs the dacoit. fovemei 
at its height; a large . caravari - of: Yuanése" tráders”:ar 
after dark om the; ;opposité: bank of the Sittang:to Tou ) 
; Their --appearance..soon: cleared ‘the ; inéighboufing: villages, 
ond news. was.. brought.. across. the: river «that <a darge: band 
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of- Gacoits, ‘fully’ armed; shad 1 taken; upsa? position: ethe 
. left bank: Luckily Colonel: Hughes; the: Deputy: Comihissioner; 
was; not a very ‘scary: individual; and. before ordering: out:the 
~troops, ‘he sent. reliable:-meéssengers “to. reconnojtre" the!enemy’s 
position.; The messengers. reported that: the dacoits Were: ‘there 

S right enough, two"hundred in "number; with three: hundred: imules: 
` Asa bag of ricé, tied roünd:the loinsr.is ‘the. only: impedimenta, 
iof. the. most’? Luxurious: «dacóit;: the... Commissioner: concluded 
that they: mustibe' traders, ahd‘ :gave" nó alarm’. to thé military 
authorities, ` “Early ‘next -morning”;a= party”: :of these trayellers 
from Jafar arrived: in. ‘cantonment: and:proceeded' to! take! stock 
of everything rand ° every: body. Zlheir:imanner <wais- fearless, 
cordial. sand .chéety.- "They: said: they: had passsed through many 

cTalifu, but: that; now: they 
2 were safe under British Protection»: CONE 

E VN. bade themi a wisit:in their camp a day ôr twòafterwatd3; . 
'and:as;1: had? then” commenced. to: collect: inforínatiom: abéut 
| Yúnan; E fear: 17 “pumped: :theihiead:: boss móstr uriinercifully. 
o Their. interpreter spoke Burmese only;;so:poor^Colonel;Hfughés ` 
«had to: translate, for’ my- edification.::i The: ‘interpreter had. an 
‘Arab: face; and an acute. and. intelligent‘look.: He:saidnhe, and 

i almost ‘all ‘the taravan; were, ¡Mahomedans. ‘They had}..on: pré 
“vious, years, been in the habitos of ‘going ^to ! Mandalay ss but 
‘hearing of: the: War, were-afraidito :take^that; route: < “They:had 
“cometo. load: Ape their :muléstwith English: goods; and shad’ 
brought: some: twenty ‘thousand rupees: iiicasho for” payment. 

more“ heterogenous" crowd"; 'E:never:beheld; ; "There was ithe 

thoroügh going opium: eating hinamá of: the ¡greát:cities-; 

y here. wás the. T'àrtar;. flat-nosed;¡varrow:éyed.and thick, ‘legged.; 

\ there’ was; thes tall: arid‘fair “skinned .Panthay,“the iblack- and 
swarthy Shan- llsveré sturdy; powerful: fellows, with. muscular 
limbs, ' -aud- «devil -máy-care: fearléss "expressions... They! «ll. 
crowded: ‘round’ ‘our little party and'examined:us minutely:though ` 
by no:-medns:radely:¿ Many. of: them:loóked for the first time . 

' tntozthe:-frank "and  fearless:: eyes » of. Englishmen: andi. saw 
nothing . ¿tol displeasé. ‘them. there.: + They: SORS. much. “in 

















: party, ed regarded: ‘her, fon a respectful distarice, with tins 
disguised admiration: o ien eie b th ages Ty orp Ae o 
'e can picture: to. ourselves these. wild mountaineers. return: 
~edstos their wives .anditheir little ones” midst-:tlie isnows:: of 
"Seú-ch'nan relating the ‘story! ‘of their: travels. to'7the ; banks 
,ofithe Irrawaddy. : :How:they'had seen'and talked withthe 
*subjects:of thevGreat White: ‘Queen; ii how the:men' were friendly 
and: frank and honest : in their: dealings, and how the .women 

Aere “all tall. aud: graceful: 'and»-gentle: voiced. and esoft eyed, 

Ebè mules of. this.. caravan). although: they! ‘hdd: eee ‘on, «this i 
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march for: many TA weré all 'in: ‘excellent condition, < «There: 
was ñot-one sore.back atriongst theni,; The pack saddles* were? 


+ kept on’ entirely by balance, there being no girths,. and were 


prevented, from ‘getting too. far. forward by a' species , of kicking 
straps; which :passed round the aninidls flanks. : To every divi- 
sion: of" mules:there wasan appointed leader selected generally” 
for. his size and strength. His head was profusely adorned- 
with feathers and ornaments, not forgetting, as Gill remarked: 
on a similar caravan, ‘a bit of looking glass in’ the centre of. 
his forehead. * Bells-were slung round His neck. which tinkléd: 
merrily as he trotted along. . We saw a couple of these beasts 
loaded. The ‘load being carefully balanced, was‘ flopped on’ 
to his 'back:in an instant, and no amount of. kicking and bàck- 
ing on.his part moved it an-inch. : 

- The various’ tribes ‘which ‘inhabit: the estan ‘frontier’ of 


a “China, are classed by the: Chinese writers as Lolo Man-tyü, 
Sifan "and "Thibetan, but these are” for the most part north-ef 


Yunan, Even: Colonel Yule; the most intelligent: and patient 
of living ethnographers, i is'shy of giving his^opinion about thë, 


. peoples of these regions, in. consequence of the want-of material 


to'go: on, and different travellers propound their own theories on 
the. subject. In Southern Yunàn, Colquhoun talks’ of Lolos, 
Yeou-jehs, Pou- las‘and Pais, each tribe having a distinguishing ' 
dress; ` The women, he says, are in many cases very good looking,. 
with straight noses and fair faces; "The ladies, like the Burmese; 
Shans, &c, are -allowed to do pretty: much as they please 
and .are: not bullied and crushed, The report ‘of: gallantry’ 
towards the ¿poor little things on thé part of their lovers is not, 
however, ‘verified by Colquhoun’s researches, `“ On’ asking an. 
old.gentlemian,”. he says, “ for:information: dedo the Lolo; 
custom: of tree-climbing undergorie by the bridegroom to gain 


. his bride, the old: cynic: ‘smiled, shook: his. head and ‘said—* There’ 


is ‘no such custom Here: our young. men would not take thé 
trouble; they. get: their wives'- easier than’ that? "What all 
travellers remark: on, and: what is strangely ‘conspicuous in 
this, and throughout: the whole: Indo«Chinesé* States, is how 
E hinese “appear tó have inter-bred wee the aboriginal 
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- In the absence of their own E the: Chinese- 
condescend “to ally» thémselves: with: ladies -of alien. races; 


- but never intermix with their. relations; "There: is always. 


a Chinese'quartet. to every town in Burma, - The’ male progeny 


^. follow in the steps of their sires and are Chinamen to the. 
" “backbone, but the. poor little girls" are’ not, very highly re»: 


garded, - Agriculture in Yunan has never, been much developed, 


. The. crops consist principally of. rice,.as "elsewhere: in the East, 
Jay the-north: buckwheat, is grown: in: ‘considerable - Ae 
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also: maize," “sugar; tea, ‘and tobacco i in small ,quantities; The 
southern” and’ western portion: : is,” however. “most: rich: and 


fruitful." The plains are thickly ‘populated, arid: rice, .maize, . 


pene beans, opium, tobacco and sugar are‘ cultivated. ; In .the. 
b 


eautiful valleys abound many English fruits and: flowers, such ' 


sas ‘apples, pears, plums, peaches, chestnuts, roses;. rhododen- 
drons and. camelias -of' great; variety and: Beauty. "Quite 
one-third. of the land under: cultivation is devoted to poppy. 
In the east and: south-east’ the country is thinly populated 
and by no means rich and’ fruitful... The principal towns. of 
Yunan have been ‘visited by .a-variety of European travellers 


from the time of Marco Polo: to that of the. brave and adven- à 


„turous but ill-fated Captain Gill. 

` Yunan-fu, the capital,’is ‘situated ‘in’ “the” centre of the, 'north- 
east ‘portion of the. province, ‘on: the northern shores of the 
great sheet of water known .as.the' Tien-Chi Lake. . «Although 

ominally the chief town: in Yunan, it is neithiér rich nor impòrt- 
ant, a fact. which is doubtless due.. to the“sterile and unproduc- 
Nive nature of the surrounding. country. The route: from 
` Yünan-fu'to the. town of next" importance in. Northern Yunan, 
.Tali-fu, is ; described in. Margery's journal ‘as motintainóüs 
and difficult" to „traverse, The: hills: aré? covered ‘ with ;. pine. 


trees and the' population sparse’ and miserably poor. -The | 


‘city, “of Tali-fu. which is. interesting ‘as’ the ‘seat of power 
and principal stronghold of the -Mahomedan ‘rebels, who :kept 
their old masters the Chinese at bay for fourteen years,lies on 
the western shores. of another extensive lake; thirty miles long 
and five or six.broad. ‘Jt. is ^said to. have: been once.,a, rich 


and „populous place: but much: ds-now^'in ruins? Yule is-of 


opinion ` that its: position ds. : Strategically < ‘important; - “It 


15," he :says. “a focal point: from: Which many roads converge, ' 


and for ages has been the ‘base -of- operations; military . and 


commercial, from. Western China ‘to’ Burma.” Before...the ` 
“tide:of. Chinese „conquest. po so. far west, it. was the: : capital 


of the Shan kingdom... '.:-: A 

: Mr. Grosvernor, who visited: dt. affer: Margery’ s- "murder, des- 
serbes the city as picturesquely | Situated in. the. midstióf: a plain 
‘three miles in length, * the lake at‘its feet, the: snowy mountains. at 


zits back.” Like other cities.in:this country, it is built in s üares, 
y q 


‘the main wall being about five miles round. ‘It is supplied with 
provisions from the.rich valley: which lies between the móuntains 
l'atid:the lake, while:the latter contains an abundance of excellent 
fish. From Tali-fü; there is'a fair road direct on Bamo. "The 
\ principal towns on. this line are: Yung-chang-fu, Momein- and 
‘Manwyne. : They -are all .square towns, and are’ situated in 


‘valleys.of more or less' fertility: . These. places are. still suffering f 


from- the effects.of. ‘the. Pay rebellion.: nthe. populefión being 
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. poor “and Sparse, Manwysievis:the; border, town befweetr “China: 
and the'Shan;States::Ttiwasi therscene of: Margety's: murder: a 
¿ «In: Southeín::and: ‘South-Western: unan! ‘there are’: inany 
^n fine towns." Küishua may:be Cited «as atypical Onein this: patel 
: of: the provinée./; Colqulioun tells: us:that:the; sstreéts,are: paved 
and: broader «than; in. most Chinese cities; thatthe’. houses; 
dave: store. foundations, arid: tiled . :roofsj;and: ‘flowers are: placed’ 
. divthe: windows.and: dootways. >The inhabitants zate of: ‘diverse 
$ padesLco- los; Y eou-jens;:Bouslas::and!. Pais, each: with ‘their 
“quaint: aidi:ofiginal : national “costume. s Linnan Yuan: .Kaing 
. aid ‘Puesh-are all. cónsidetable ; towns; the latter: being - 'telebrátz 
«ed for its.ctea, which) is: thé? choicest cand. instr expensive: in 
China. EM : Seba tper 
E "Fe ardirierial wealth of Yuhanis universally acknowledged to. 
` be “immense: r'Cópper ds? found da:dlarge: quantities: in ‘the 
meighbourhood of Yunan andris sold, in the:markéts of. ;Kouang- 
‘tongs Kouangse; Duzhou: pe, Dustióustian:and: Kong:tcheon.-Lhe 
«mine of: U Vámpao-chen; furnished:in-1870; 2713500 lbs,:of. copper. 
sOther great copper.mines-exist \{incothen parts of the: «province 
according: 9: Gárnier;r 24. jn: ninmber, ^ "some > sof cwhich; are little’ 
»WotkeüizcSilver ïs-alsò plentiful in ¿fhé <province of Vunan, 
. bút theizmihes:are but indifferetitly eworked. c-Gatniér ‘dwells 
f mich. om<the “difficulties of cdiscoveririgy ‘the «metal land Says, ` 
Bi argent” 'est: de «sa “náture un métal: tellement Sécrétgu' ón 
“ne paryient: ‘at le:trouver gru Parde Srands‘travauxl? ce: c.f os 
sv The “principal; imines: : ard “sto “be: found : zin, the; depart: 
seats’ of: ¿Linengan! : ^ Toug-tchouén;Téhoo:tohgy::. Liskiang, 
es 'Gun-tchang, í «Chunning, « “T'chou-hiong and -Tali «Gold has 
“been © folind.2in:small «quantitiés. in soine- of; the:.river beds 
. Sof? Yúnan; which ;wouldeindicate its;presence: i elsewhere, 'ánd] 
Garnier mentions" minést;'at Kin «chia-Kiang,.. Ma Rangi and 
A sHouang:tsao-pay but: ¿no European ¡seems sto; have: beén per» 
o trüitted:ctp i visit: "the" ‘locality:' ‘of thes»précious-3 metal. - Lead 
- datidsiron. are: found in igreat (quantities: dn:the: mountain, ‘of 
T Yunan, but the mines are little worked. ‘thas ei do 
En Colqühouncdinforms: Juscthat thes Gliinése- offic staré, noti in 
. favor ofiextensive: «mining: operations;zand-: ^ Do: miñe may tbe 
"opened. "without: “an “express! ‘edict: from! the: Goverrimént: The 
. ostensible : téason? given:foro:thisiwant. of: «desire. tó develop; the 
'" «Mineral: wealth +óf fhe: county, is the: turbulent! characters, who 
"assemble : inthe vicinity: of new: mines; "put: there. 18 little d 





















that. ati is. really: due: to:dréad of an: inflúx of. Eurdpeatis ttd 

the 'international:comiiplicatioñs: arising therefrom? posi , 
+ «het rus now approach therimportantisubjéctrof trade. inthis: prof i£ 
ut s {s has:been:alréady pointed dit, the exports are: "by “no 
"means extensive; and éxceptifi the wWestánd south-west little trade 
gartied-on swith the riter world ae ais; mainly: due: tothe 
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ewanity of” Proper 'torhmuhitations.^ The wants ofthe people are 
«great; and they: eagerly purchase Európean: goods where: oppor- 
tunity-offers.: ‘The. principal export:is opium; which (is -trans- 
; ported:in. large: ‘quantities to: Eastern China; The’ only: import 
ofany: ‘importance. 'afe.cotton goods: of. European manufacture, 
‘which arrive im “caravans from. Burma: throügh- the Shan 
P ul or.:from. the. east. up «the'great rivers 2 7 is: 
5. The. question ¿of trade routes has-been exhaustively. ‘gone: into 
"y Colquhoun, but:has only: been fightly:totiched by. the” other 
‘travellers whose names appear àt the head of this. article: For 
"any years. it was held that the “only available”: foute 
through Butina to Wéstetir China «was ‘from ; Bamo,: 27d. Man- 
wyne to Tali-fu, 8zc,, but recent investigations prove otherwise, 
. Colquhoun points out that thete are five.tradé routes available : 
a By the Yang-tse-tang from Shanghai. 
: "By the Canton river from Canton, : 
ere E | By the Songea river from the Tonquin gull. 
4: By Bamo route. : 
:. 5. By some route. from: British Barina: 
* The object of his expedition was -to enetake ‘through. the 
"country which lies between south-western Yunan and Moul- 
«mein, but circumstances coinpelled | him to abandon this design. 
; He is: still convinced that this'is'the bestand most" practicable 
'l]ine'by which «to tap: the’ richest. portion of Western China. 
The itineraries of Baber,.Gilland; Garnier point to the diffi., 
«culites of the Bamo line,:and the unfeasibility of attempting" 
. toconstruct a railway thereon, firstly, by reason .of the physical ; 
difficulties to be overcome, and secondly, ‘because of the want . 
„óf population and the unproductive nature of the country. 
‘The physical difficulties: tó :be' faced in constructing a line. 
> foo the southern portion:of British Burma through the’ Shan 
“country to south-western China would, «assuredly be formidable, . 
but in Mr. Colquhoun's opinion, by. no means unsurñountable ; ` 
 and.by its means communications would be opened with a rich - 
and: thickly populated country. But such projects, howeyer 
.feasible,: ycan scarcely, we fear, loom in the immediate future. 
We must first subdue, bring'into order, and civilise:our newly ` 


acquired province of Upper Burma before we shall’ have leisure, .: - 


to look to wider fields of enterprise... A’ railway. is always a 
’ civilising influence ; it ‘unites rulers and ruled’ into a conimon 
‘bond . of union. The same ¡rot horse: whisks , them! ‘along to 
m destinations, and puts forth: his. mighty strength: no less 
or the rapid transit of the: poor’ peasant than. for: the Judge, 
‘the’ General or. the great. High Priest.. Contiguity : engenders... 
mutual. confidence, and the wild hillman soon finds that-he:has ` 
: hothing to fear: from*the" ‘consequent’. dwellers ‘in, the” cities" of. 
^the-plains. ..-.. Du a) iare. alc s oc 
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.One- step further “have we. gone ' towards: the: confines of: the 
Flowery Land. Perched :oñ the highest--peaks:.of the moun- 
; tains, only a few. miles from Bamio,, our: outposts. may fancy 
“they discern to-day thé mystic land of ‘China, with its’ teeming. 
- peoples, its mighty cities, its:goldeñ temples, its fabulous history,. 

+ its learning, its wealth, and its powér.- A step‘ further eastward 

and John Chinaman and. John -Bull will.shake hands across 
«thé rugged line of demarkation which separates the Celestial . 
Empire . from the Empire of the Great Queen, ' 
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ART. X—THE COVENANTED' CIVIL SERVICE AND’ 
' . FINANCIAL REFORM IN BENGAL, ' 


A Uneven it is always: a risky | business to. assume the) : 


role. of, a, prophet, we..ventüre' to; foretell a very scant » 


harvest of retrenchment, as the result of the labours of the. 
Finance Committee.in. Bengal.:; ‘Not that we desire for an instant 


to depreciate. its researches" into: the - ill-understood ‘depths of. 


Indian revenue. and. expenditure; but -,we'- believe” that, the 
spending departments: ‘have been.so. pruned down in these. pro- 
vinces during the. past five :years, that ‘further curtailment: i is. 


impossible, except ‘at the: gravest: danger, to our -general ad- ` 


ministration. We hold, that an: absolute and entire.change in 
our constitutional pol icy in India, can ¿alone lead. to: a' really 
appreciable reduction ‘in governmental charges. It is stated 
that there will be.some nibbling at travelling allowances and 
perhaps a couple of lakhs. may.’be got out-of the Education 
Department.. One: or-two useful: offices, such as the Director- 
ship of Agriculture -and a, ‘Deputy. Inspector. Generalship of - 
Police are to disappear, but the «financial ; ‘result ¿will be:trivial, 
whilst .the . resultant: irritation, ¿must be. , Very «considerable, 


FEE 


There is, much. that is. «specially. - -regrettable in any further ; : 


diminution -of the.. Education, grant: Now. that Government. 
aid to charitable. dispensaries, has - approached . the vanishing 
point, it is-doubtful - policy’ to apply retrenchment -to the only 
other fund that. represents state. benevolence, ' If: the native: 
‘press: assáil such a policy with ‘bitterness, they: will be:doing . 
what-any other press in the. world. would. do under similar 


circumstances, , The Agricultural . “Department also: owed, its :-" 


birth: to.a- kindly. thoughtfulness, for. the -most- important. and 
leást- represented , section. of our, subjects,” Its. destruction is 
& step in the same. ‘retrogade, direction. .-I£ any branch ofur 
administration- wants persistent, and: abundant, supervision 
it is a Police, It. ds: ae Eee re that. rumour can-be 


ents and, offices that are the. chief. sources of our e 


Our policy would be very different. .Education- and the . 


fullest -supervision -aré-the. bases of it. Evën. the most cautious 
ef administrators , snow. admit. that - educated, natives, únder 
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- proper sipspiidon, are capable. of filling posts of great. import; 
ance.. We ourselves take a much higher view of native, fitness, 
"There were great. Indian administrators and statesmen. before 
' the first European set foot on the "banks of .the Hnghli,. and- 
í e-d note believe that. the.. face. hag..been~ degradedor.. des- 
troyed "by cóntact with. the: learning; "and." civilizatión”:of "the 
Christian West: "We do not-intend to” ‘enlarge’ ¢ ori this opinion, 
ibut wer would Wenturé-to: apply” “the. ‘admitted: fact; W ave 
&tated. above; ti? the Civil Service im Bengal ‘arid to” consider 
the "financial results derivable tliérefrori. ` ub 
Su During: ‘the: past two years: three’ Bengal: districts g 
‘charges of únguestionable * “importarice—háve! been ir the hands 
of? native Civilians’ ‘to administer. Ieas: not: détied:that they 
n Hate: “discharged ‘the duties 6f their‘ office- ‘withe "success: under 
thé. supervisión of their respective” divisional’! Cominissioners: 
‘These’ ‘gentletnen® are inet of education atid 3Eürópeán culture. 
. Phe true aii “of capable, ‘ad thinistrators awd. financiers is: 


increase théir-vamber ánd:tó émploy: ¿hem widely 
n 
















DAS probablythe simplest ‘thantier of! approaching our’s bject, ; 
We? propose to state”: Shortly’. the. systein we would introduce, . 
and-develop it ánd-perhàps defendit ‘after wards, 035 rm 
ae "Bengal: is dividéd cinto "eight Comhiissiónerships: ‘or: sub 


X 





pour “under selected offi&érs: of ?üsudlly: twentysfive years 

7 ¿This division we fake the ‘groundwork ‘of’ our plan. 

maintain that; with the- Ammeéiiselyt. improved: cómmünicat 

tail arid road i Wénow. posie ie is as easy" to? adminis- 
^t 









“we cannótléb them? pass “from unde 
ath least abothie 8 esent- time? 









i quit ¿ 1s 
How. aiid: aalis ind: native ambit ion”: cannot; «justly 
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. claim these districts, - "There are, however, a crowd of; districts: 
to which thesé- special considérations:do nöt apply: "They are: 
Bakhargunj; Balasore, Bankura, Beerbhoom;: Bogra;, Dinagepur,: 
^ Furidpur, Gaya, « Hughli,' Jessore, Khulna; Maldah;: Monghyr;: 
Noaklialt; Nuddea, Puri, Pubna; Rungpur and Tipperas=niñeteen' 
districts;:: To:thesewe: would: add all thes districts around’ “the” 
divisional: head - quarters; except that of tlie Presidency; viz,. 
Bliagalpür; “Burdwan, Chittagong, - Cuttack,” Dacca, Patua andy 
Rajsliahi: Importantas these districts are, thé Commissionerate- 
-supervision would be so irhrhediate.that rio reasonable: objectioñi: 
could be raised to native administration, . We ‘hesitate. to: include 
Púrneah'on accountof its difficulty: of; acceós from Bhaguilpin 
and; the preséncé of a large. European plantér’élement.. ¿The lats 
ter fact also makes us exclude Julpaiguri, though this objettioiv 
could circ a be obviated ‘by: es ther feas growing" tract into 


Orea tentes ent six anda “bé: *:in s a native 
"Magistrate-Collectors and fifteen: would-continue to be held-by- 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service, which would ;be am. 
entirely European body. : £o UE H pe oda 
The 'second ‘condition of our, plati is the- éxlstenee of án 
abundant $ Supervising staff. , It is: -evident that a single Cofhmis: 
stoner would ‘be unable to;maintain the requisite control, if, he 
were ' not“ "largely aided. We would; therefore, allow "him, * 
except in: Orissa, two Deputy Commissioners, :one ofthe first 
‘and one of the second grade ; in Orissa one. Deputy would suffice. 
"These officers ‘would: be” visiting: and. inspecting authorities, 
~ whilst iri: ‘office work we would allow him an Assistant Commis: 
sioner Tt’ ‘may probably strike many of our readers that we, 
'aretoo liberal in our allotmient of ‘inspecting’ and- supervising 
officers.. And so our plan undoubtedly .would -be if. these 
important Officials wére to direct executive administration alone., 
"We propose, ,also,to?make them: Sessions Judges... We! have 
‘always’ «held that:the present:system, by which the higher ranks . 
of the- service “is. arbitrarilyzdivided into. two; branches, the 
‘criminal’ powers of:-one’ of: which is,limited. to “two. years 
imprisonment, whilst those of the-other extend-to death-or penal 
servitude, i is a ludicrous anomaly. “Both bodies.of-officers have 
ad: precisely the same training. as ‘criminal judges, and-no “one 
sever ventured ‘to assert any; mental. or moral Superiority in the 
judicial service. Not less unreasonable is the authority given, 
“the ‘latter - officers as expotients . ‘of the: civil -law, . They: are. 
‘absolutely without training in it: ‘The great majority of them, 
when: they’ get thei: promotion, haveras much aécquaintance with 
«the ‘intricacies of the Hiridusand Muhàmmedan Civil Lawas they 
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' have: with the niceties: of the Code: “Napoleon. Thet Indian ' 
Civilian ‘has two great characteristics, great official courage and 
sound common sense. It always: seemed. to. us''that the new. 

fledged’ civilian judge, when he first sits.on: the appellate ‘bench 
to review the decisions.of his: native subordinates;' many of them ' 
highly educated. men with a.dozen.or a:score: years’ experience, ` 
shews :a- degree of daring that almost negatives the possession 
:of.the second and higher'quality. . "The sooner the ‘Civil Service 

.gives.up attempting «to - -dispense civil Jaw. the better. -It isä 
‘distinctlyexecutive body:ànd should. keep to the ‘performance. . 

' of executive. ‘functions, one..of which. is the: administration.of : 
criminal justice.. Arwell ‘trained Magistrate’ will always make 

a “good Sessions Judge, ‘though ia have ño Bhowisggs t of 
i ¿civil law. : i 
-Our. propane may be: tabulated as follows :— TE ape 
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EN Is vat SAND SESSION Eee H : * COLLECTORS ** 
“.«DIVISIONS:' sf sionis, "> [7 - Jess AAA xd 
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Add to the “above ans to shitty, s say twenty-four. Asiaten 
Magistrates for thé principal subdivisions and. the European ': 
district agency - .would'be complete, numbéring seventy officers,’ 


-. This number-would. perhaps have to be increased by some twenty . 


: more officets to fill. the, Secretariat, the. Board of Revenue, 
: the -Inspector-Generalships of Police, : ‘Jails. and Registration, 
the: - Directorship .of Agriculture, the Customs, . and a ‘half 
dozén:posts- under the Supreme. Government in. the Account 
Department, the: Post. Office -and. the: Imperial Secretariat. 
- We will; however, ‘see, further on. whether. these’ high officials’ 
‘also: may not be capable of very. sensible reduction. The Euro- 
pean officer known as the -head-quarters. Joint -Magistrate we. 
_Gvould do-away with entirely; his place being filled by a nati 
:officer- approaching the SEIROE- of. a A of a- 


i» district; 


We thus ‘obtain. a total Eüropean executive service of ninety 
men,’ -all told, whose cost must.be estimated next. The salaries 
we ‘propose -are - -Rs. 3,000" a month for: Commissioners, Rs 

2,805 -fór. Deputy. Commissioners and Sessions dudges: of: the, 
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first grade, Rs..:2,000 “for “similar ‘officers of the sécond grade, . 
.Rs. 1,500 for Magistrate- :Collectors;of the: first - grade; -seven : 
in .number, Rs. :1,200 for similar officers ‘of the second grade, 
Peight in number, Rs. 800 for Assistant i Commissioners, and: 
‘Rs. 500 for Assistant Magistrates, who <had - passed? ‘their, 
departmental examinations:. We would also increase tlie pay 
of the latter officers by Rs. so -a.month after “their. second 
year: of service, if they received no: "substantive ‘or acting 
promotion before'then, `, : 

. We .do not forget that it will. je: neceslary ts entertain and 
pay a very considerable. body ,¡oft native ‘officers to; fill the 
posts ‘vacated by the. civil service.: In ethe ‘first’ place'there 
are the twenty-six "Magistrate-Collectors,. whom we‘ would 
divide into two grades, paid at Rs’. 1,200.and Rs. 1,000 a month. 
respectively. To supply this class of officers and fill the; places * 
of the European Joint and Assistant: Magistrates of the present . 
time, it would be necessary to entertain about: forty-five Native 
Assistant Magistrates in three. grades, paid at Rs.. 350; Rs. 450 
and Rs. 600 a month, 

‘It remains to consider the constitution ‘of the Judicial. Serrie, 
As- we propose, to relieve the. District -Judge -of his criminal 
jurisdiction there, can be no objection to filling all: ‘the Judge- 
ships in. Bengal With natives." At the same time we’ must. 
remember that under this system it would be possible: to 
abolish: all or most of them, if the old idea of Divisional Civil. 
Court benches were revived, together witha heavy curtailment 
of “High ‘Court, Judges. Under... present arrangements the 
‘civil work of District Judges is almost entirely. appellate; 

- The pay of.eight High Court. Judges, viz; Rs. 3,500 a «month, 
«divided between.two Divisional:Court Judges, one an- European 
barrister on Rs; 2;000, and the other a native lawyer on Rs, 

1,500; sitting apart in minor "appeals and forming a bench for 
the more important cases, at each divisional head-quarters, would 
yield a very múch more efficient, rapid, and cheap machinery 
than the High Court in Calcutta, : The: remáining seven Judges 
of the High- Court would be. amply sufficient for -revisional 
work. It is probàble;'considéring the size of the : Patna, “Dacca, 
Rajshahi;and Presidéncy Divisions, that two Judges Would, not 
suffice for, their civil appellate réquirements. “It would be safe to 
keep two.:extra benches, that is four Judges, who could be 

ed to clear off arrears in any.of these: divisions, when 

by might arise. If such an “arrangemerit , were - "carried. out, . 
we believe it would ;be quite’ unnecessary to’ do more than 

- increase, by about teñ, the present staff of Subordinate; Judges 
Of the first- grade. The decisions of the Divisional Civil benches 
should be final. “as-to ¿questions of fact, points of law only 
being allowed to be. raised on special appeal to the High | 
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"pensi Bus ip: DM 1,600. a "year, aft "1 è 
-Divisi hal Judge; and another d $00.4 year attert ten yeárg ther 
service in, fhesHigh Court: “In: case’ of: shorter :service inzeithen 
; gradez ¿the pension shióuldibe: diminished. proportionately, fifteen’ 
"years being the'shortest périod entitling ‘to ‘pension AR "als: 
' most certain’ inore "of sS 1,500 a year at’ ‘the: àpetof: 855. Awouldíbe.. 
"de ‘very > powerful: ‘attraction; -"This'system:wóuld: censute: for- the- - 
-Hig ih ‘Court ‘not ‘only. ‘good ‘judges but also c men: : ide” "Exper, : 
. gience of- Bengal. : c We.neéd hardly:say:that praem insist? on: : 
the ‘High Court being-rectuited from ‘the: divisional: Benches; andi 
“would: further make the Chief. Justiceship. attainableonly, 
the Puisne. Judgeships; of the:High.Coutt ;«z vL 
- e Suchi is our. scheme: for dheHoéeutiye, and, Judicial, Ad 
tration of Bengal.. scd i. 
“Its, financial aspect: may. bé” stated. as: follón: 
establishinent and es nie on. the executivesido are. 
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i ‘Excluding ‘the Salaries. of the "higher officials, whom. our 
scheme does not reach, the present. executive and judicial’ e5- 
tablishments . cost Rs. 31,02,600, | -We propose to reduce this 
amount to Rs, 23. 36,400, a saving of nearly eight Jakhs. . This ’ 
sum, does. not appear'a very ‘big one, nor in truth i is it, ifs consi- 
dered ápart from the immense reduction in. pensions and fur- 
lough. charges which would result from ‘our ;scheme,. Few, péo- 
ple are aware, or if they are, aware, seein to. realise, thé fact, “that 
besides his. actual pay, each aid. every covenanted. civiliart costs 
the empire: very neatly, 41,000 ai year.for every year. of Indian. 
service. , His. average. length of. Indian Work is 23 years, _ His 
mee furlough is 4 years, and we are glad to learn that his. aver. 
áge length of pensioned life i is about I8, whichras néarly as possible 
means, that he draws. close on 422; oo, besides his. Indian. pay; i 
during: his lifetime. The ‘reduction of ‘the covenanted: service 
from-230, its.ayerage- strength. during the. past five years, exclud? 
ing: officers : employed. in Burmah: And. Assam, to. 90 would, 
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mean à ‘Saving ofc over three inillions sterling, which spread over . 
27 years, the average period, during Which the service deplétes , 
itself, gives an annual saving.of £111,000, or at present exchange, 
E lakhs a year. The totálsaving would be 2274 lakhs,.and... 
- we beliéye' it would be effected side by side with::an' increased 
: efficiency; * The présent | Visiting ‘and inspecting authorities, if 
district; work are thé eight Commissioners, of circuit and revenue, 
who have not even the aid of an European officer to: supervise ` 
their minor correspondence during their absence on four; .Oúr 
" scheme almost quadruplés the inspecting staff without thè- Teast 
. diminution of district establishments. "n ow 
Such a. plan- as we propose would hardly require any. serious 
. modification of óür present, System of government? "We would 
* retain-every class'of executive office -and -officer-.now, in exis- 
tence. - The boundaries of not a "single division, district, or sub... 
division: need be touched, The chain. of administrative, subo 
‘dination. would not be. weakened in a single link. . We wou qe, 
only: „seek tò raise and Strengthen, the office of. Commissioner. 
He vis at present, to a large extent,.a post office, through. which 
very much .work passes upwards, without even his opinion en- 
dorsed.on it, for-the decision of Government, which often .neces- 
sarily. means a Secretariat, officered. by his juniors ir:years and 
experience. “He is, ‘at’ best, a funsel into. which the'district 
reports arë poured, in order to their being roughly amalgama- 
_ ted before beiñg'laid beforé the Lieutenant-Governor, à function ` 
. that might wëll. bé~performed by an Head. Clerk . or: Junior. 
Secietary.: We would. make ‘him what he ought, to be; a Sub-. 
Governor; possessed of wide powers of final decision. We would: 
limit: his appointment in each division to five years, and oe 
every subordinate-officer serve five.years in the same. divisit 
When: a-Bengal Civilian reaches the grade of "Commissioner, he is | 
à man who has completed his service for pension. It would be.no 
“hardship to cause him to retire after five 'yéars in that- grade; 
tinléss for the excellence of liis administration Government had : 
'. Special, reasons for retaining. him. Tt'is becoming daily more 
evident that the administration of Bengali is suffering from two dis- 
.' advantages in district work+the quasi-permánancy ‘of Commiis- . 
. Sioners and the endless movemiénts of district officers, . Making 
“the Commissionerate. a, five years appointment would obviate 
the. first difficulty, - "whilst ‘the restriction of "European officers | 
' to one División for five years at a time would go farto- securé 
continuity and. ünifermity- of. district. ‘administration. TERA 
Of natives manning the m majority”, of districts "would also very’ 


- &onsiderably modify. the present vagrant character’ ‘of Magistates 


- Collectors. 
- There is a good: déal of ‘hostile ‘criticism directed against: the 


` practise initiated by ‘Lord Lytton, of : paying native officers. a 


~ 


i 
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lower salary" for the same work thañ Europeafis receive; “The 
answer is apparent: - The ‘European is paid not only for“his 
Work but for leaving His Country atid his home.: A further induce: 
¡ment to residence in thé far East is the promisé:of abundant fur: 
Hough in order to visit all he has left behind. « He is tréated like 
j& soldier on foreign sérvice. The native civil official can have no 
| such clair. Like ' his ‘English brother in the great "London 
offices he should bave'a fair annual holiday and nothing more, 
The English civil servant does not know what furlough means ; 
he gets his Sundays, half à dozen other established holidays; 
and a «month in the year. Considering how very numerous es~ 
tablished holidays in Bengal aré, especially at the time of the 
Duiga Pujas, the native Magistiate 4 ‘would bé justly treated in’- 
l getting a month’s rest in the year, and no furlough except leave’ 
- ón medical cettificaté; Even then “he. would hàve 115 non» . 
®working-days in the yéar as against 90 days, on which his Eng- 
¿Jish compeer máy demit his duties, Native Magistrates- would: 
“consequently be, to à great extent, fixtures.as.district officers. ` 
"There is a fur ther’ advantage we claim for ofr scheme of. 
divisional centrali zation: We refer to its effect on the morale 
of the covenanted sérvice. Wè must confess "to: an: uneasy: 
feeling that thé Bengal ‘Civilian of the present day isnot what. 
lie used to be. When he lands in the country he isías fine a 
young man as any Government could ask foras its scrvant.: 
Capable and highly educated, ‘honest and hardworking, he is 
the most fitting and trustworthy instrument of Government, 
‘that could be boughtin any part of the World for the pay he. 
V gets. - Ten, fifteen or twenty years’ later—the time varies with- 
g different, characters and different physiques—how often is the: 
ne old charactéristic left that of honesty. He first lost his taste 
for work, Soon the fich education of his'youth became a half; 
forgotton memory.’ "And last his capacity to deal with ‘men. 
. and things with his old power began to fail him.’ To any: 
-scoffing at our assertion that some of the best men who, 
. ever came to India in the Civil Service have fallen to this, we. 
would answer by the very pertinent question, how does it come; 
about that the Indian Governments, ‘both’ supreme and ‘local, 
are constaitly choosing their Secretaries from.the junior ranks; 
of thé service? We have often looked about for an -explanà-; 
tion of -this decadence, and have found only orie—the dreary, - 
Msg monotony of district life. Of all the careers open to. an: 
wéducated Englishman the least attractive at the. present time.; 
NS that ofa Bengal Civilian; "We allow that he is fairly “paid, | 
amply’ paid it may be,” but there his: advantdge ends His. 
salaty is at best a set-off against almost certain loss of health, 
“but where istlie recompense for the persistent solitude, the soci- .. 
al déadness of his life? HE former days.a district head- -quarters’, 
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contained-.a.dozen, often a. score of. Eiropean. officials, - duit 
and: small, 'covenabted and. uncóvenanted, They .and their 
; families - formed. a society numerous enough to maintain the, 
ordinary habits of English life. To-day bow few are the’ sta- 
tions in which existence is thus rendered tolerable. The Eu- 
ropean engineer has. disappeared’ from most; the. European ' 
doctor is giving place to a new and'able race of native. surgeons; 
even Assistant Magistrates are few and far between; the 
European Deputy. Magistrate is still more rarely met with, -Alt 
this is; in our opinion, as it ought to be. The capable and 
educated native gentleman has for years back been steadily 
winning his way to positions of influence and trust. We would. 
be the very last to express any thing but pleasure im the fact; 
The path has beén made straight. for the reforms we suggest, 
When all buta very few: ‚Europeans. -officers have been called 
'into the divisional centres, they will return to the old healthy 
intercourse, Every European family will be certain of the! 
. medical attendance of one of their own race. - Officers of all” 
grades will be'in daily contact, and every subject of importance 
can be discussed as well as reported. on. The manly exercises 
that did so much to preserve the health of the old civilians will 
again be resorted to. The melancholy moss-grown racket courts 
one’ sees in so many of the divisional head-quarters, standing. 
. unused or crumbling away, will again be tenanted, These little. 
‘things may seem absurd in an article on Governmental, policy 
. and financial reform, but they make up a very large fact in the 
daily life of our officers; Health and strength of body and 
mind are the sources of efficient o and, especially 
in India, mean much money saved. vk 
` We fear that the first objections to our: scheme will: comg 
from native ‘sources. ‘We will be asked—is this all you, have ft: 
offer? ‘Is there still to be a reserved service into which no" 
native: of Bengal can enter? ' For the present such must be the. 
case. We'are propounding a scheme which we hope has some: 
chance of being acceptable to all classes; We propose the . 
utmost that the powerful European community in this country 
will, by any possibility, acquiesce in. The natives of Bengal: 
have fairly won their way to a large share in district EVER 
mënt: They have also established an excellent reputation as. 
civil'judges. -We propose to.move, pari passu, with recognized: 
facts. We advocate no experiments,- no plunges into ola, 
known and the unproved; As surely as there are to-day nar, 
District’ Magistrates, so sürely.in years hence there will be”. 
native Commissioners, and when that time comes another step : 
forward will be justified and will be claimed. ‘Ina quarter of. 
a: century a native Commissioner of Burdwan or Dacca may 
well be. appointed. How these officers a are to be introduced 
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flow impossible to Say. If Bengal can vereda "n 
fitted for thése high offices, the * very. nature’ of English Ems 
wid compel. the’ step’ in‘ ‘advance to be” “made. "We Carnot fote- 
fell the manner of these appointments. , We are only ‘cofieernéd 
to find 4 a ‘system’ ‘of: administration for the presént’ time, ‘which 
will’ give to nativés the” posts ! ‘they: have proved themselves 

“capable -ôf filling’ with’ success ; a’ system, also, which: can be 
further developed in the ditection- ofa still larger employment 

' of natives without any need, of à. complete: ‘reconstruction of the 
governing service: ^ Meanwhile we-hope' that threé : High. Court 
Judgeships; twelve Divisional” Judgeships, twenty-six District 
PEL and: forty- five ‘Assistant 2 ad besides ten 


n Objections, riot Tess but pablo more vigorous, : wil come 
` froma certain „section of non-official Europeans, men, who ¿dé- 
Sa light io:fair play" except when’ natives of this couutry are con- 
Mire. “Their prejudicé i is nó "doubt explicable. They arë men 
‘who are brought into contact. only: with the’ lower classes of 
native society or with the well-known body of natives’ of high 
caste but little income, ill-éducated, always striving’ after -small 
| profits or some petty employment, ‘the ‘class that supplies .the 
| knavish attorney and the dishonest merchant's clerk. - We have 
| as small regard for this body as the educated anid cultured riátive 
gentleman ‘has, - The pitiable ‘thing is, that the rion-official 
European can rarely realise the fact that there are highly” édu- 
cated and cultured native gentlemen in Bengal. | He certainly 
very rarely meets them, and: we ourselves admit: that they are 
i fewer than could be desired. ‘They are in fact so few that they 
A seldom found éxcept in Government service or in thé higher 
nks' of the bar. ‘It is our düty, instead of denying their exis: 
tence; to:strain. every nerve to increase their number and raise 
them in the estimation of” 'Europeans and of their own coüntry- 
men. They have often undergone a social and.'domestic 
martyrdom to place themselves on a level with Englishinén, and 
there is something inexpressibly mean and contemptible in re- 
fusing to give them the hand of kindliness and.respect in their 
struggle upwards, 
. The French say a father’ of. a dant is capable of ina 
and - we quite expect that: we "wil have the old complaint 
about the closing of:a: Career for English youths levelled at . 
our heads. . Fen of us young hopefuls are annually imported `` 
nto Bengal, clever enough boys for the inost part, and probably 
\it is not three months till we have found we' have made a sore 
mistake in.choosing a profession. We are certainly told so 
by our seniors.: Admitting, however, that we could not have 
done better at home, is- Government to shut out the just 


a 
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' ambitions of some of the best men amongst sixty. millioris of. our”. 
fellow subjects for the sake'of this handful of- youngsters, who. 
we have no «doubt, would find in. England A happier if not: 
quite so lucrative: a.career, - js 

There ate’ miany- things to. he thought of before such TA 
‘scheme as; we-have oütlitied'can be introduced.:: and" first; lat Ne 
ig to be -done with the existing Civil: Service, or‘rather the 149 © 
superabundant: officers in: it? If recruitment at the bottom: 

. were “gréatly reduced, whilst the average ten. retirements à year 

went on, there, would be a.very marked :shrinkagé, -If ten offi- 

cers t fifteen: years' service were allowed to retire .every twelvé 

- months: on proportionate’ pensions, the movément- Wwould.bé ` 
greatly expedited, not-only without . pecuniary loss’ but àccom- 

- panied by very. ‘appreciable pecuniary gain, . Such - an . officer 
might be-expected. tó live twenty-eight -years,-ten and: eighteen, ` 
and would get £600 a yeár. which. gives “a, total pension -of 

£4 16,860, whilst if. he served bis. whole. time, aüd. lived: the aver-. 
age eighteen. years of full service pensioners. he would: dr 

_ $18,000. : It is quite true:that for ten years some one else. would" 

- be: doing: his wotk, but his. substitute would'be.a. native. Magis» i 
trate, on- Rs.- -L000 or Rs. 1,200 .8 month, whilst the.Civilian. 
would be drawing in India-Rs. 1,800, or: Rs. 2,250, “The. accu- 

. mulated difference, averaging about-a lakh of rupees. in the ten 
years, would fully. cover half the latter's total: pension, and, : in. 
fact, Government, would ‘save, including | interest; close on’ 
£10,000: on each officer, ‘or 14. lakhs' on .every - ten officers it | 

: induced to retire. after fifteen years service.. Even in its imz, 
ception and introduction our schenie. would .save à very sub- 
stantial sum “to. the imperial .exchequéer. A: further finaricial > 

` profit: would -arise -from the fact that native officers would cers; 
-tainly.serve. many, years longer. than Ebropean ones » before. „the: j 

. took pension... | - - uL 
. We. hope Government "will. not again. ‘commit the’, etror rit 
did in.1877 by offering proportionate. peñsions ‘only ‘to men. . 

of upwards ‘of. twenty. years’ service. Although: the -retardation 
of, promotion was.so:grievous at that. period. ‘that the, Secretary 

` of State was.prepared to allow, twenty, officers to, retire on 

these conditions, only seven men were found willing to - accept 

£800 a: y.car as pension, when. they could get 41,000 a year 

‘after five years further service, during the whole of which’ time. 





*. 





'. they would be drawing large Indian. salaries, - If Government, 


ever at any time, wishés fo induce its Civilian servants to retir retire, 


it must “approach the men on small” pay, ‘the: juniors= ands 
bachelors, who Have: still-life. enough: left. in. them, to. strike} 
into active life at home after- their. retiremént. - Moreover, it is 
"the posts of junior ; and not, of. senior Civilians ‘that: natives: of 
India will be. invited to - - fill especialy at : the ia We 
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believe, in fact; that” Government. would show . financial as well 
as- „àdministrative, wisdom in permitting retirement on ‘propor: 
tionate. pensions from every grade of the existing Civil Service. - 

Another interesting question is the selection -and training. 

Native Civilians, Selection should certainly be: by compe- 
itive examination in Calcutta; candidates being admitted only: 
from the ranks of university graduates, An university degree, 
is the best stamp of continued - and careful education.. In . 
India it is also: evidence that its possessor is. a man of some 
pecuniary substance, in fact, a member .of the comparatively 
affluent class. "The limit of age should be placed high, that. 
is, not less-than z2 years and‘ not more than 24; The country, 
would tolerate native. boy Magistrates with even less equanimity. 
than it now does their youthful: European fellows, Moreover, 
an almost-certaim result of adopting a really adult age is that 
Many young ‘Bengalis would complete their preparatory educa- 
tion in England. Those, who did so, would have an undoubted. 
Advantage in an examination held in the English language and. 
in branches of learning best taught in England. Once selected 
we would send the successful candidate to- England for two 
years on a liberal allowance, not less than 4400 a year. We 
would encourage him to proceed tothe bar and make civil 
law his: spécial ` study, so -that if in after years he wished to 
join the judicial service he could do so whilst still an Assistant 
“Magistrate, dnd rise through ‘the grade of Subordinate Judge 
and .Divisional Judge to the High Court. It seems to us that 
under such a training we would-quickly develop administrators 
fit to take charge of the heavier districts, such as Midnapur, 
¡My mensingh and Murshidabad, which we have reserved for 
- Europeans. In order to countetvail the attractions of the judi- 
yi bench and the pay of Divisional Judges, we. would allot a 
salary of Rs. 1,500 to such selected Native Magistrates, By 
this means áll the districts in Bengal Proper would by. degrees 
pass into native hands, Many of the officers who. would hold 
them ‘would: be inen who had passed ‘five years in England, 
and had received almost the best training Europe can give, added 
to native experience and knowledge of Indian languages, -man- 
ners and modes of thought, =. 

«The acceptance -of ‘any scheme. withdrawing European civil. 
ians:from the districts of. Bengal would necessarily be followed 
by very serious changes. in” other departments. Thé first 
service ‘to be effected - “would be the police, which fortunately E 
cit also be treated on the principle of divisional grouping, 

Rude ‘Divisional Superintendent with two assistants subor- 
dinàte to each. Commissioner would be a sufficient inspecting 
staff. The inspection. of all-but the most important. thánás 
would remain in- native hands and, under the supervision of 
capernenecd magistrates, this could be very safely done. There 


- 


: police stations’ by District "Superinténden 


‘sent 1 up” for trial by tliéir subordinates’ and in’ directing: eriquiry v 
ite serious offences; ^ The Divisional: ‘Superintendent: ‘would: be 
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ate fe examples bf thélwaste: iof: ‘Baropead abeticy-piore patent: 


at the: presentt tie than the c iseléss inspection: :of the péttiest:. 
8 ¿They*. "would: ‘bes 


ibfinitély bétter: "employed in their offices, scr tiniziñg the’ “eases: - 











the ¿Cómmissióner's ‘ "right" hañd- man‘-in’- police work, ‘and’ with? 


' fis ‘wider’ survey- tlie? better “able to ‘guide and: check theirs: 
- vestigation’ of thie’ ‘teally important crime: of ‘the whole “division.: ' 


To: his” assistants ‘would be: left; except! in’ ‘the’-cold ‘weather; 


- the” “duty: of local irispection, “We: “need hardiy say. that: the: 


. adoption: ‘of divisioiial: cént¥alization “for the - police ‘would :also! 


Fesult4 inä large diriinution of administrative expenditure. vo 
“If the Cominissionérs ' ‘of ‘divisions’ were to be endowed: with" 


“ the wide! powers ' that'aré manifestly their right in. ‘view of their. 


high position'aüd lengthened standing; there: would :be marked: 
changes abové ás well as below them. ` The: Board’ of Revenue... 


- would disappear, or rather be replaced -bý an” extra, Secretary 


to’ Goverhment, ^ The. present Inspectór: Generalships of Jails;' 


'. Policé“and * Registratiof : ‘might? also- be" lumped! together” in: 


"three-fourths ot’ three-fifths of the points he must now ‘send upie- 


the person ^ “ofa ‘single "officer." He’ would "really" be the.: 
registrar. ‘and ^ statistician’ “of these’ departments; whose duty: 


"it woúld be to group and compare the*decisions and orders ‘of. 


the different Commissioners in ‘order to’ submit them to tlie; 
Lieutenant-Góyernor and thereby -secure uniformity .of work 
and procedure. We desire to see the Commissioner: placed j in. 


the position of the Colonel of a regiment, officered by a fixed.” 
_ staff for five years, -with the power of transferring’ ‘his subor- 


dinates and generally’ doing and deciding all things necessary |- 
for the administration of his weighty Charge. Benügal.is become 
‘much ‘too heavy a burden for à single’ Lieutenant- eed 
io- bear unless somé méans ‘are found for distributing: ‘His: 


aüthofity, whilst maintaining. his supremacy. "At the- present’. 
_ time practically everything goes up to the Lieutenant-Governor, 


and,-as a matter of fact, hé is as" physically incapable of; 
passing orders:on them all as'an English Prime Minister: is “of: 
doing: the work of all the great imperial. departments at home.: : 


-. Thus it is that not. unfrequently an Assistant Secretary passes: 


‘final orders on matters referred’ by venerable Commissioners. 


- It may be tfue'thaf such matters are not questions of.any: 


serious: impoftance, but why refer- them at all? If a. Com- 
missioner is fit for his high position, hé is capable of : :déciding- a 






Whilst desiring to fully récognize the value of a body, composed? 


of some of the ablest and: most “brilliant members of the: Civil. 


Service, ‘we nitst ‘admit that Secretariat Government is not in. 


- favout with . the’. Senior * ‘Officers.’ -The*Sécretaries and not the 


Commissioners’. are. the. Süb-Governors: of the. present day ` 
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: possessed. of an undoubted: power: of final: decision: y That all 
orders emanate from the T: énant- Governor i is. now ‘accepted 
“as arn. administrative fiction. .The grouping’ “of a galaxy of 
,-Sub-Goverhors in the same. place round their chief is an idea 
contrary; forall practises Itis like keeping a a mumiber, of ¿Sgimentr 
: al Colonels * im ‘call of ‘the. eral 
: would,n 




















existing; Secretariat might þe? UE diminished i in, 
numbers. . AL third’. Senior. ¡Sectetary. is añ. ad A 
i f Iis only in onsequenc s ; 
' óinnivorous. 'charactéristics. ofthe. ‘body. to, which he belongs, 
Hé might. at, “least, take. -up 4 the ‘work: in. the. -Jails;policé: and, 
* -régistration, which Ave assigned ; above to an, extra. Sida thes 
. We féar we are developing. very, destructive, tendencies ‘towards, 
ths. eñd of. dut articlé, but even the. Civil Service. choice. corps; 
q'élite fhoügh. we would: make, -it, catiniot, be all. .officers of. the. 
- staff. The present unwieldy, central: agency - is unavoidable * so. 
long, as it is attempted , to. direct, the entire; work of the; province 
from one centre. | If. however, the. Divisional Commissioner i is to, 
have. authority i in; police affairs, for. instance, it can. do. no good 
to have an Inspector- -General aver him... lf there is any- one, ex: 
-cept ‘the Lieutenant- Goyetnor,, who, gaii cross-cut his administra- 
tion in such an important field d impossible to hold: him: [TeSpOf- . .. 
ivisión: Even now. there. are times. 
wea the decisions, of.. these, officers. ; clash. , .The same, applies. to 
dus and: to- matters. of. revenus. d To. our x Sending it would: .be 















system, of divided, ;powér- and divided ec my 
: In :the present "article. we. have.. «been. able’ ‘to. consider. only 
‘Bengal in detail... , Wè” have, however,” little. doubt; ‘but. that: the 
system . ive. shave : : sketched would be; Jargely * applicable. ta 
Bombay and Madras.. The Punjab. ‘and Oudh:have been too lately 
brought undet British domination, atid thé difficülties ‘of adminis. 
tration in. the North-Western Provinces aré admittedly. too, great 
to permit. of its, “extension” "to. “themi in any. complete: degree, 
Still wé believe that - the; divi ional instead of the. district form 
f- Government must be in time, Accepted . in Upper India also. | 
The sooner . it. is introduced, tested, and. improved: in. the. older 
and more:settled provincés, the. better for; ,Qur, finances - and .for 
"our conciliation. a edücated native opinion. - bt n 
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An x OBSOLETE CRIME TN: Y BENGAL AND: me 
- MODERN ASPECTS, ^ 


THEN tlie English. "Government first undertook” "the Grimi- 
l ^nal: ‘administration... of the. "country, dt -wás. at once 
confronted with a twofold difficulty." It had. to . adopt : 2a penal 
E on sound principles, i Was in some important. respects ; ütterly ` 
Unsuitable. for the purposes of the. English control. They. 
adopted as .a ‘guide’ the maxim of ‘Burke in his’ 'refléctions.oñ. 
“the. Fréüch Revolution 3. “a. true politician always considers how - 
he ‘shall “make. the” “most of | the: _éxisting® materials, | “Of . the. 
country. A -disposition to preserve : and ‘an ability” to’ _improve, 
bs together, would” he says, “be my standard of a states- . 
ma Although: the Mahomedan “system. of. criminal law-drid - 
_ panishmtient, was. generally uncontaminated. with ‘superstitious. 
ingrédients,. it? ‘was at. the same timë disfigured from: an English. 
. point of view’with humerous “rulés of. evidence and “procedure S 
expressly designed to maiñtain ` Mahomedan ` 'suprémacy. ‘and. 
Mark the.  disfavor and. contempt. with . which Mahomedan 
conquerors. have invariably : regarded. the’ conquered races who ` 
- have come "under their sway. * Parcere subjectis ”, has never. 
been: a Mahomedan‘motto; The Hedaya, the most complete: 
system of ;Mabomedán: jurisprudence. extant, is at the same 
‘time a political | treatise... "There is, for instance; a chapter on the” 
“Conquest of- Infidels" and, another on the. Jizyat or Capitation: | 
Tax “which the Imam: himself i imposes asa return for the mercy. 
‘and forbearance shewn by the Mussulmans. towards '‘idolators 
who are all liable to: destruction,” ` E -If ‘the . infidel” ‘territory, be 
subdued before'the. Capitation Tax is established, the inhabitants 
including. their wives and: children are all looked upon as plun- 
dér and they are reduced to slavery y y Arabian. idolatórs and. 
apóstatés were, however, to be massacred without any alternative 
‘unless they- enibráced islam, (See ] Hamilton's "Hedaya, v.'1, p.213). 
The gospel’ of. Mahomed . was ¿one ot the: sword, jand not. of 
peace. 

But: although: for ` ‘many. years before, the assuniptioú of the 
criminal administration of Bengal. by.. the Company, their 
aggressiveness ‘had greatly. slackened, ‘owing: to the diminished, 
strength of the empire, their system ‘of evidence although: modi 
‘fied as it was by. thé policy of a ‘decaying mpire; was. utterly | 
‘unsuited to a Government: which had for its first object the’ 
impartial administration ' of justice: The-eodé of ‘punishments 
was. iir many- apat equally nnt ted tor English tribuna 
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Many of them were barbarous and cruel ; others were uncertain 
in their operations. ~ Before its abolition by the «introduction -of 
the Penal Code, .it, had. sustained so' many alterations by the - 
action of various regulations; that like a Greek palimpsest the 
Píresh enactments had almost taken the place of'the original text, 
As public opinion continually advanced, it demanded changes in. 
the law which were at first sparingly and afterwards more 
boldly effected by thé Legislative Council. In the’ following 
pages some account has “been given: of the difficulties which 
impeded the administration of justice in the early .part of the 
century, and of.certain obsolete crimes afid customs which 
existed in the era of the Regulations, ‘but which have: gradually 
disappeared or assumed a' form which does. not.call for the 
interference of the Legislature or the criminal tribunals, 

The -other difficulty which beset the early administration of 
criminal-justice by.the English, was the extent to which it was 
considered necessary or prudent. to sanction practices among 
-Hindus which were utterly opposed to the ordinary principles 
of Western morality. - The Government of India has recently 
enunciated, in a State paper ‘replying. to a petition connected. 
with infant marriage and enforced. widowhood, the following - 
maxim :—* The British Government in India has usually been: 
guided. by. a certain general principle. "For instance, when, 
caste or custom enjoins a practice which involves a breach of 
the ordinary criminal law, the State will enforce the law. 
When' caste or custom lays down a rule which is of its nature 
enforceable in the Civil Courts,. but is - clearly. opposed to 
morality ar public. policy, the State will decline to enforce it, _ 
When caste or custom lays down a rule which deals. with such 
matters as’ are usually left to the option . .of the. citizens, and 

d which does not need the aid of Civil or Criminal Courts for its 
“enforcement, State interference is not considered either desir- 
ablé or expedient. >” This principle was not, however, recognised 
in its entirety during the early period of British . administration.” i 
The early administrators proceeded tentatively and with caution; 
When'a ueo practicé enjoined by custom had been re- 

, 6ogüizéd as illegal by” Mahomedan law, they also declared it 
punishablé, . As án illustration; the Mahomedati Cazis had pro- 
hóunced the custom of- dhirn- illegàl ; and the English’ Govern- 
ment’ adopted the. same view. . The Mahomedan law had never, 
interfered with Surti or the Chavak Puja, and the British: Go- 
vernment remained. similarly. quiéscent. The abolition of customs 
~ganctioned by Hindu public opinion, but revolting to _Humñanity 
and untouched by A Jaw, was the work of time. 





"d Elphinstone. (History Sol India, see. page 469) i: is to e relied 
pos. certain restrictions on Hindu superstitious. custonis and even 
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poris eittlished the se aoe, OF: the j power of tenian 

¡tó alterthe "Mahotiedán Tàw. whénever' “ts "grave defects: ‘rendered: 

‘it "desirable; leither’ if“its'rules "of evidence ór in “its: icátegory' 
of: ‘punishments, : “Without encumbering' the’ present paper y with’ 
technical’ details: which’ “are; now only, ‘of! antiquarian ` interest” 
aad Which" have no’ ‘pretence to! ‘novelty, At v will be ‘convenient: 
“briefly tó indicate the punishm ents to which; an’ offender" could: 
be "sentenced: “under “the “Mahomedait “law. Thè first’ head is 
that of  kigsas” o£ v aliation, which includes “‘diyat,” or ‘the’ 

_ price of” blood.” This the penalty: prescribed. for heinous ; 
~ Offetice” ‘against: tHe ‘person: The second branch is: that . of 
*Hüdd;' ‘and embraces robbery, t ‘theft, ‘drinking ' winé, adultery : 

. ánd^ slander " of adultery’; i, andi in ‘connection ‘with’ this. some., of 























into ‘operation.’ "With regard : to ‘offences ‘coming under the head 
Of ““Kissás, * Witnesses “we 





: ie ‘compelled ‘to. state the whole truth 
: when cited’ ‘by the’ ‘party’ concerned; but'a witness might ; give or. 
` withhold: evidence, which tended to the' conviction of a Malio-- 

„médan ‘for’ aby - - offenée' liable “to” “hudd, * "The. evidence: of 
women: was' inadmissible i in both these Classes of. óffences. . The 
- tlii£d-cláss of offence is thz it for which” ait tazir” and “ siasat,” Bda, 
: d at the DEAE ori the’ judge: is, accorded, L ‘ fazir" 








ju bé im ith a view. to ‘public: justice, ¿.e., in casés- 
i Ort : collusion, thé TUE genes. d 





“domestic, "habits: weles effected: by: the: "Bones Akbar, Eijhingone, 
observes: 'that- eforbade”: ‘marriage’ before .the; ,age of puberty, - and- the. 
: slaüghter - OFF diris for" Sactifice. He ‘also permitted, widows to marry, 
zà second tim 7 Contrary. to. tthe Hindu ` Law} above, all, he: positively: 
prohibited. the bürning of. Hindu‘widows'against their’ will, aud took’ effec- - 








e S itis however incredibletthat, these stáfiling though’ humane-attempts~ 

a interferencé_w: Hindu domestic customs, were~ever actually carried out., 
The prohibition ' of * infarit inarriage--óne ‘of thé “fundamental ' principles 

. of. Hindu -Social life-zmust;- if“any “serious “attempt had been: made „at 
enforcing: it: have raised'such'a’storm' 0f-révolutión 1 in Upper: India: ' among. 

: the. fierce: Rajputsyas would Havé niade thé throne" of: Akbat'totter, " be 
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administration - ‘of. justice (ses. Wilson} is “the. word, used. to 
denote. exemplary, punishment extending. to: death, 5. 
PX The:extreme.. tigout- of. th lahomedan ; ; judicial. ayateth of 
evidence, the* numerous special. exceptions and. scrupulous. dis- 
tinctions which frequently ; ;batred: ;a-. conyiction: through the 
existence of some technical defect: :in”.the proof, "would, have . 
tendered the administration ofj justice’ impossible but for the exist. 
ence.of what may be:described às a parallel code“of ¡procedure - 
and punishment which was. specially: suited to the non-Moslem 
communities over whom. the- ‘Mahomedan - Government ‘held 
sway. ` Thus, for the full legal: "conviction; of a Mahomedan; ‘the 
evidence of non:Moslem. witnesses was, not. permissible, nor-that 
of women in. offences in which’. the. ‘Crown 3 Was considered. the ^ 
' prosecutor. But though the: ‘penalties’ of ““kissas ”' and .“hudd” 
were thus barred, the difficulties of. the. case . were ‘met by «the. 
. existence of the more elastic: system above specified. : The ' . 
punishment of “tazir” and. “ siasat.”~could be inflicted in..all + 
cases -where the ‘presumption . ‘of: guilt was strong., ; Even hére, 
however, there were provisions as.:to-the “minimum of evidence '. 
required, which: could not be :brought ‘into harmony: with'any^ S 
European system of jurisprudence. .. "This, in . cases” “where. the 
‘Crown prosecuted, the depositions ; of, at least one. credible male": 
witness, was requisite besides that of the prosecutor, or. ip those * 
of a private nature, of two. men; or, one man: and two wom Mee su 
- Thé Mosaic law-of retaliation. was, ;underthe orthodox System; 
the guiding: principle -and.. measure of punishment, . "Thus'the = 
penalty of death by “kissas”- for. murder could, ;under’ tlie: : 
Mahomedan , law, be inflicted by. the: relative legally entitléd.to ^ 
- retaliation or by his direction, although ajsentenced of “Kissas? i 
“might not actually have been. passed. by the Gazi. The pu ing” e] 
to;death- of: both the guilty parties; found in the: act.of. adü . 
by the husband was justifiable. . > i : 
. The earliest change introduced. into “the Mátomadán. Penal eg 
Cade was the abolition of the punishmeitt, of mutilation.* - The : 
cruel punishment of mutilation was, enjoined.in.the. Regulations 
of, 1787, and was practised for many years after we were’ nomi. .. 
nally. responsible for the Government of the ‘country. = Its ^ | 
removal was accomplished: by Regulation 9 ofr 793, Which. prés? : 
cribed that seven years' imprisonmént with hard: labor should: be 
substituted for a futwa of the.Koss of one. limb and fourteen years’ 
gpp onnen for a sentence. af loss of. two limbs... By thé same ] 
ctment the religious persuasion : of, à. "witness 'was',nót to ^ 
„operate as rendering him incompetent to testify; This Regula: : 
tión Lo De described. “as. the Magna, Charta of. Bie. native 
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- Subjects of thé, East- ‘data Compariy. THe preamble” gives asum? 
mary of the difficulties attending the administration -oF cfiminala 

justice from 1772:to 1790, during which. interval- Magistrátes> 

‘played a subordinate and. indeéd humiliating-part in the control 

‘of-crime, The Foujdari'or:Crimiñal Cotirts were still entirely-id 

“the hands of the Naib Nazim, and the Mahoniedan Superinten- 

dents of these Courts had: sole’ authority. to try criminals; -Thé 

> duties of English Magistrates weré confined to the arrest of offend: 
‘ers. It was not until-1787 that the evils of this system reached . 
a culminating point, It was frequently fouüd that petty offend. 

“ ers and persons ‘charged with “assault and other like offetíces, 
were detained in jail until they died béfore their cases were 
disposed of. By this Regulation,’ theréforé,: “the magistrates were. 
vested | with" authority to decide cases involving petty crimes. 
Thé "English: 'Authorifiés, However, ‘still rémiained mere passivé 

-Spectators of the deplorable’ iniscarriagés of justice which re- 
peatedly occurred in respect of grave "óffeneés, Th& very zeat 
with which English magistrates cárried"out their part "of-ad-. 
-Ministration in the detection - aijd áppreliensión ‘of offenders, led 
to` constant; scandals in the escape “of. ctiininals owing to 
technical defects'in “the Mahomedan tanoiis of éviderice, or their 
death i in the fniserable-and rotten jails which ther, existed ‘before: 
they were "broüght to” trial: _ z 
' From the’ date of thé * éonstitiition: of ‘the Nizamñat “Adalút 
añd the Courts of Circuit; the system Was coinmeñcéd which 
fésülted: inthe gradüal: assimilation. ór combination of the’ 
Mahómedán : ‘Criminal Law with English’ jurisprudence, although’ 
it was ‘only by degrees thát'a Criminal Law * was’ evolved which 
satisfied either common ‘sénsé or hunzañity. - - Bi 
7 "Provision was almost from: ‘the: tommiéneefaént made for the” 
Scaddalóus system: Under whicli-the initiatory f proceeding in cases 
of: murder was left to the direction of. thé heirs entitled to pro- 
sécute, who; if the price’ paid’ was ‘sufficiently large, would often 
forégo their claim. “The. Nizamut Adalut was also empowered; 
in’ 1797, to sentérice. persons "conviéted: of mutder to death, wher 
thé heirs either pardoñed'the murderer or‘démarided the price of: 
blood if-liéu of death, But it was ‘not for'some years ‘that: the 
Legislative: Council remedied the technical Mahomedarr rules as: 
to'the individuals entitled to. demand“ Kissas.” For g consider- 

E able period acquittals in Gáses of. murder were pronóunced by law? 
éfficérs when the heirs were not-of stifficiently_ near ves a 
fo the! décéased to “demand ** Kisgas,” of where the tules- and 
‘rétaliation’ ‘failed; owing” to the: parties: standing i in the” relatio 
6f pareít and’ child, or master arid slave.” n 

^ —Et-was riot-until 18:7. -that Brahmins ine the Province “of Be-- 


At 


. flares were.. declared liable to the. punishment..of death from 


Di they had been hitherto exempt. It was not until 1825 
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‘that femüles were exempted from: corporal punistimént: "Lepers 
were incompetent:to. testify for. many" ye after the cominente- 
hent of the century, : amus 
Another: modification introduced into: the: -Jaws at an “eafly 
A - period, «Was an. enactment “prescribing. a: graduated scale: of. 
imprisonment in lieu of fine imposed for “ diyat.”” “The” price 
of blood was! retained as a penalty ‘in. mitigated- forms of cul- . 
_pable“homicide; but as-the Mahomedan law. prescribed imprisón- 
ment ‘until the fine was. paid, it was. ;foüud that when’. the 
offender was unable to pay the sun: adjudged, the senterice Was 
practically one of<perpetual imprisonment: ee eae 
"It was also found. necessary;to modify: the Mahomedan: code 
of. punishments’ for murder, . Nice distinctions were: made be- 
tween .various kinds.of. murder. which ‘could: not ` be: ‘accepted: i 
by. any rational. system. of jurispiudencé: "Thus, murder by 
.poisón ‘and. drowning ‘was looked: ‘upon as-Jéss heinous than 
murder by deadly» weapons, the former offenee:not rendering 
"the offender liable to» death.*:”- The penalty of“ kissas” or of. 
retaliation’ by which: death. is incurred, attached :only ¿to? acts 
done with..an: instrument. which. might: 'be used for cutting the 
throat in the slaughter of animals (see the Fatáwá-i-Alargiri). . 
~ Another: strange : provision: which: was ‘ultimately’ set: aside 
(1801) was the:comparative. immunity enjoyed: under Mahome- ` 
dan law by a wilful murderer who; in aiming. a. deadly blow at 
the:individual hé intends to kill; accidentally kills another person, * 
This offence-was formerly. pane by. a. fue to be paid. to: the 
heirs of the deceased.: 25: i is 
Fhe: branch.. of: Mahomédan Criminal: fai. Mi was Kfpünd' 
"most difficult to deal „with, was. that: connected witb’ the-law of 
Ses in defence of. the: : püritycof. the: family and the house- 
old..: The subject was one of great delicacy; as it affectéd the 
relations : :of the” "sexes, : but Botning can: be * ‘conceived - “more 








P append a ` few: illustrations of. the whimsical distinctions. bétween: the 
different kinds of homicide. which were -drawh by Mahomedan: ‘lawyers: 
‘According . to Abi. Hanifa, “fa person. immerse an inía ntor an adult 
in the sea dr other place where there is no prospect tof Escape by swimming,. 
he-is not liable to rétaliation for wilfulaiiidér, So also if. the “victim be 
killed: by repeated blows with a: whip or a stick; or if he be thrown from the 
roof of a house, or intoa well and: be killed: thereby: -A person strangling 
another is.not-liable to suffer death unless he has: been, repeatedly guilty of 
this 'offehce.- According’ to all authorities if à përson starve another-to déath 

r8 a housé, hé is liable-only “to Corporal punishment and'the price of blood, 
but if the victim be buried alive, the ofender is:tó suffer deatliiñ retribution: 

The-* diyat,? or price-of blood is, it may be observed, essentially 

| similiar i in principle to that of the Anglo-Saxom laws, by which -a ` pecuniary 
penalty was fixed ‘for the lives of men.. The: -Mahomedan. law stands, , 
“however, oma higher-fdoting, for it recognized’ the: equality , of all Mahome- 
dans, -Under‘the-Anglo: ‘Saxon "Henr the price was. Laggan fo UE à 
yank sl the victims. $ 
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subversive of ‘the’ peace of :the: community - at: large; thar ‘the 
extraordinary. latitude of crime allowed to. the:head of a Maho~ 
medan family. Not only was an adulterer or adulteress caught. 
in: flagrante: delicto \iable to.instaht. death ‘at ‘the hands’ of the 


. injured husband.who was exempt from.all consequent penalty, 
- but-this inimünity extended to all other domèstic. relationships 


Crimes of déliberation, as well as those committed in the heat 
of. the; moment, provided they were in: defence of the family: 


- honor, were equally held to -fall within the province of righteous 


retribution.. The annals of crime in the early years of the present: 
century, present an appalling picture of violence which the British, 
Government were at that time’ powerless to touch. Jealousy, 


' whether well founded or.urifounded, was a coniplete justificatóry 


plea. The Mahomedan law. officers were, fora time, masters: 
of the position, "The most. bloodthirsty .murders committed 
by heads of families-on: mere.suspicion, and after long.deliber- 
ation, in defence not only of their own marriage bed, but of that. 


‘of -their widowed sisters, daughters and even more distant; 


relations were declared justifiable, and the offènder was either 
acquitted. altogether, or was allowéd to Purchase immunity bya a 
money indemnity. to the heirs. - 

The position of the- Government: was; no doubt, at this time, a 
difficult one, The sanctity: of the .faniily- was. an ;element .of 
Mahomedan . life which predominated the. whole of their system. 
of law. : At the same time the English: Penal “Code -had only 
recently’ emerged from: barbarism. ‘The Statute book was’ 
still disgraced by many relics of the. Draconian’. severity 


_ Which it formerly ‘dealt’ ‘out’ to. offenders: against .. property. 


` 


It wads not so very long since .the repeal of the Statute 


_by which ‘women wére liable: to be: buried alive in’ England 


. for the offence of passing counterfeit: coin. ` Notwithstand" 


. jurisprudence, In several instances—in? this as in others to be 


ing thése. considerations, the legislative body cannot be.acquit-: 
ted of want of statesmanship- and courage in not earlier grap- 
pling. with some of the more'flagrarit defects of Mahomedän 
alluded to further on they failed: "accurately. to: gauge fhe extent; 
to which popular opinion can, be guided into-healthier channels: 
by legislation. It was not until 1822,:that the scandalous 
crimes above described were unmistakably placed, in the 'cate- 
gory of offences which were punishable by law. -By that Act 
the Judges were empowered.to pass a ‘capital sentence. in the. 
case:of the murder of an individual detected in ari intrigue with 
a' member: of” the household irrespective: ofa Jutwa of the Ma- 
homedan "law" officers founded on a: ‘ plea ‘of justification by' 
relationship. . The effect'of: this Act, was almost: immediately 
operative. ,.. The. ¿report ts: of suceseding. years::shew. a-distinct 


.change in the class and degree of crime attributable to jealousy: 


'The reckless and almost indiscriminate murderous attacks no 
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‘ duspechéd violatoés of the family honour. nearly disappeared 

from the records of the Courts of Session, and although loss of 
mlife was of course still;common from the same “ teterrima causa” 
léd to the Trojan war, the ratio of murders from motives of 
ealousy to those committed from other causes, fell to the. normal 
"proportion among civilized communities, . 








above; abolished at the very.threshold of. English administra; ` 
tion of ‘criminal justice and the lex - talionts, ‘was never. carried 
out, one punishment was retained on the statute book and was 
specially prescribed in a Regulation of. 1807, for perjury, forgery " 
and analogous offences, which was endowed with all the pic- 
-"turesqueness which would have cothmended itself to Bentham, 
The latter argues in. favor of punishment “analogous to the 
offence.” He says (page 377 ““Theory of. Legislation Mé the 
punishment will more easily “engrave. itself.on the memory, it 
pai! present itself more strongly ta the imagination, if it has a 

emblance or analogy to the” offence, & common character 
.with it ;” and he further remarks with regard to. ignominious 
punishments—"Infamy. is one of the most sata ingredients 
in Penal Pharmacy,” p. 349. 

- The punishment to which I allude is that of “ tashlir" It 
is in its appeal to the imagination and the sensés a ‘reminiscence 
of the Arabian-Nights and óf Haran-ul-Rasid. . It consisted of 
public exposure, ‘The delinquent was carried through the town 
.on an àss. with his face blackened and his forehead branded by 
means of a tattooing process, with the name of the offence, öf 
which he was convicted in the local.dialect. The tattooing con- 

isted of a blue. mark on the forehead «which could not be 

(faced without tearing off the” skin, The word “daroghgo” 
(one who. has perjured himself) or “jalsaz” (a forger) were 
thus branded. on the forehead..of tlie offender and could 
not be got rid off The offence: of giving false evidence, 
unless adequately punished on detection, is just one of.those 
which is-likely to. be habitual and it is unfortunate 'that à 
punishment which rendered. it impossible for any one ‘to prac- 
tise the lucrative business of a professional witness, should have 
been abolished. Underthe old. regime, a man who 1 had offended 
oncé in this respect was hardly. likely to: get an: opportunity’ of 

repeating, a crime more dangérods: and’ prejudicial ‘to society 
than many more startling. outrages... He was also liable .to 
pynishment by stripes with a-‘korah.” The punishment of A 
tashhir" was removed from the statute book in 1849.00 * 
The above brief 'sketch of thé Mahómedan law and its gra- 
al modifications by the Regulations: does not profess to beat . 
all éxhaustive. It would answer no useful: purpose to describe - 
in detail the whole of the amendments gradually introduced: 


[voL. LXXXIV] he 3 11 E 


Although: the punishment of'mutilation was, as I have said ES 
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. which resulted in the composite , fabric of ihe Penal Code 


‘of the Regulations, * It was, at best, a mosaic in which the pieces 


. which were never filed. Up to the last stage the outlines 
“the edifice betrayed the incongruous mixture of the arabesqu 


but imperfectly joined, There were at the very end many. N 


; with the modern. But it held together for practical purposes. 


| dt- is to be borne in mind that the Mahomedan Penal Laws 


l though nó doübt far superior to the Criminal Laws of the Hindus 


` which it superseded, was essentially, as before suggested, a law 


specially framed to preserve the privileges of conquerors and to 


` secure the moral subjection of the-coriquered. The Regulations 


which strove'to preserve its main features while doing away with 
its cruel and extravagant principles, had, at. the same:time, só 
lopped and ‘pared’ most of its salient points as to deprive. it of 
all title to traditional. respect among. Mahomedaüs. "The 
technical terms and definitions of the various kinds of homicide- 


' for instance, had been retained, while the appropriate punist 


ments had been abandoned, In: many respects the:adminis- 


' tration of law became a mere travesty.. Nothing was commoner 


E 


than for the Courts to.ask the law. officers what'would be 
the punishment under the Mahomedan- law for a hypothetical 
case .and then to inflict that punishment, or-one analogous to 
it, on an individual who did not come within the ‘hypothetical 
case, and very frequently on an individual who ‘was urider: the 


^ .Mahomedan law liable to no punishment at all.*: 


In some of the presidencies and especially in the Bombay 


Presidency, the. additions of the law of the «Regulations = 


the substantive 'Mahomedan law. had resulted’ not only 
anomaliés and absurdities but tó positive injustice. Punisimea 
disproportionate -to offences, the grouping togethér in or 
category of offences of quite different degrees of criminali y, 
and the omission altogether of many heinous crimes. still:further 
disfigured the system of law administered in that: presidency, 
"With regard to the actual outcome of the Bengal and 
Madras Law, the Indian Law Commissioners wrote as follows 


_in their report to the Governor-General. in Council, dated the 


i witnesses did not’ profess the Mahomedan' religion, he was -fequi 
to state’ what his jarwa would have been if the "witnesses had be 


14th of Octoher 18371—" The Penal láw.of Bengal and. of “the 


-Madras Presidency is in fact Mahomedan law, which has gradu- 
‘ally been distorted to such an extent as to deprive it of all title 


to the religious ‘veneration of Mahomedans, yet which: retain: 


"enough of its original peculiarities. to perles and acne) the 


administration of justice.” 9r queo 









(^ For: ‘instances * if the law officer réjected: the evidence,. because * 


‘Mahomedans. In other words, one of the essential features. of the: Mahé 


"medan religion was: rejected, 
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.lf the defects and inconveniences of the law. manifested 
Md so clearly to the Indian Law Commissioners. in 
1837 after the more glaring features of inhumanity, partiality 
and bigotry had been gradually swept away, it is not difficult 
to realize the unenviable position of. “a judge of à circuit’ 
engaged at the commencement of a` century in trying a 

_ prisoner under Mahomedan law. “The text books at his 
disposal were very scanty. Hamilton’s translation of the Hedya 
had been only recently. published (1791) and was not generally 
available, No other translation .of any. Mahomedan work on 
law was in existence, with the exception of the Sirajiya, a work 

“of authority on the Mahomedan law of inheritance by Sir 
William Jones, This was the. only portion of the Mahomedan 
Digest which this distinguished“orientalist was able to complete. 
The Futow4.i- Alumgiri, another work of fifst-rate importance 

was, I believe, untranslated. “Sir J. W. Harrington’s elaborate 
-and learned. analysis of the Laws and Regulations of Bengal, 
“with. his- masterly and exhaustive expositiotrof Mahomedan Law, 

; was not published till 1821, and Beaufort's Digest of the Criminal ” 
Law did not make its appearance till 1857—only three years 
before that portion which dealt with crime was altogether 
superseded by the Penal Code, The Cazi and Mufti who sat 
in Court’ throughout the proceedings, wrote at the end ‘of the 
record a fatwa. or exposition of the Mahomedan law appli-. 
cable to the circumstances which -he considered proved, and 
if he acquitted, and the judge after perusing the evidence 
concurred, a. sentence of acquittal was pronounced. If the 
fatwa declared the- prisoner. guilty and the judge concur- 
red in. the conviction, he passed such sentence as the 
Mahomedan law officer considered suitable-;, if he thought a ` 

aves sentence than he was competent-to pass, essential for 
he circumstances of the case, he referred it to the Nizamut 
Adalut. All sentences of perpetual imprisonment or death . 
had to beso referred. He had the power of inflicting imprison- .. 
ment up to fourteen years and'of unlimited fine, He could 
_also award thirty-nine stripes with a corak, an instrument for 
‘flogging, which was not superseded by the rattan till 1825,-and 
for.which a special dress was provided for a prisoner under 
sentence of whipping. x 

When the judge disapproved of the Jatwa lie was directed to 
submit the proceedings to the Nizamut Adalut. This reference 
„differed from those in force under Section 307 of the present 
“Criminal ` Procedure Code, by a judge dissenting fróm the 
verdict of a jury, as. in ‘the former case, he suggested grounds 
of. aggravation or mitigation, and the ‘punishment: to which . 
“be considered the accused’ person liable. The papers were 
then laid before the Kázi-ul-Kázát and Muftis-of the, Nizamut : 
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Adalut, who stated their opinions in writing at the foot of 
the record. The Mahomedan law officers at head-quarters, 
| a8 the recórds of decided. cases shew, undoubtedly pos- 
_sessed more common sense and enlightenment than theirt 
brethren of the moffüsil. Even their decision, however, was 
not final, for any two judges of the Nizamut Adalut, sitting 
together, were authorized to override their fatwa, whether 
it was for conviction or acquittal. 

But although the Mahomedan Government had long before 
the British supremacy established its own Criminal Law to the 
exclusion of that of the Hindus, there were many’ parts of 
Bengal, such as the forest tracts of Dacca, the jungle mehals of 
Midnapore, Bhaugulpore, Rajmehal and the Sonthal Pergunnahs 
where the -Mahomedan law had never penetrated. With 
regard to these latter tracts, special provisions were made. 
These people had never acknowledged the authority of the 
Mahomedan Government: They subsisted at that time prin- 
cipally by plunder, but one of the early Collectors of Bhaugul: 
pore, Mr. Cleveland, one of those distinguished and capable 
officers. who appear to have been the special outcome of- the 
troubled times which immediately .followed our accession to 
power, had established some sort of order throughout the hills, 
They were ‘induced to abandon their predatory habits, and 
‘pecuniary grants were made to the chiefs who were constituted 
the guardians of the public ‘peace, In 1782 it was enacted, 
that all crimes and misdemeanours committed among them 
- should be tried by an assembly of their chiefs, either in Raj- 
, mehal or Bhaugulpore. A Regulation was passed i in 1796, pres- 
cribing certain rules for the trial of offenders in accordance. 
with this principle. 

- Undoubtedly the system in force among the races of Bhaugulg 
pore and the Sonthal Pergunnahs was a relic of a penal procedure. 
anterior not only to the Mahomedan, but of considerable 
antiquity even when compared with the Hindu penal system. 
The authority of the chiefs to try offences was apparently a 
more rudimentary step in’ domestic jurisprudence than that 
of decision by the Punchayets of the village community, and 
was, in fact, the system taught by Manu and the sages. 

It. would be foreign to the purpose of the present article to 
examine how far thé Hindu Penal Code survived side by side 
with the Mahomedan, system, or how far the ancient Hindu 
tribunals were ousted by the.conquerors. The inquiry would 
“be a difficult one, and I am by no means certain that mate- 
tials exist for any very trustworthy results. The Mahomedans 
had ^no doubt, as has éd been observed, interfered as 
littlé as possible with the peculiar observances of the Hindu 
religion, eyen where they conflicted with what the Mahomesan 
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Penal Code -recognized as- cina The English Gover: 
ment adopted the same’ principle, and: Pundits were attached 
Fio all the Courts to explain the’ Hindu Jaw’ in’ connection 
‘With any .custom which. had brought its vótaries within the 
pale of the Jaw. - E 

Some relics of Hindu’ Sirisprüdence: undoubtedly did exist 
and were gradually brought under the control of' the regula- 
‘tions. -It has already been mentioned. that Brahmins were 
formerly exempt from.the penalty of death in Benares. This 
was distinctly: recognized by an Order of Government in 1790" 
incorporated in Regulation 16 of 1795. By this enactment the 
penalty of transportation was to be substituted for the séfitence 
`of death, - The Court of Circuit was not authorized to pass 
any sentence at all in süch cases, which were reserved for the 
-Nizamut Adalat—a curtailment of local authority of ‘which this 

pede solitary instance, and which must'have had a most prejudi- 
~effect on popular opinion. The *sastras' no doubt lay 
'down' such maxims as the following :—“ When the punishment 
of death is-necessary, then tbe Brahmin's head shall be shaved. . 
Men ‘of other classes shall bé put to death.” “If a Brahmin be 
guilty of crimes of every description, he shall be expelled from - 
the country; but allowed: to take his property’ without béing l 
wounded. There is nota greater vice than thè murder of à Brah- ` 
DRE therefore the king shall not even think of the execution of - 
e^ (Vivadá Chintamáni, by Prosanna Kumar Tagore, 1863,*. 
P5 210-211). .The- “English: Regulation almost adopted the. 
principles here established in substituting banishinent for death 
ju cases where Brahmiris- had iricurred the latter penalty; It is 
es remarkable that the exceptional favor shewn to this parti-. ' 
lar class of the community.“ operated”. (to quote" the words | 
of Regulation 17 of 1817 which repealed the former eriactmerit) 
“to prevent the infliction of adéquate punishment in some atro- 
cious cases of murder." Even in 1817, however, a slight privilege 
was retained on behalf of the holy city of Benares. No senterice- 
of: death of one of the priestly order was to take place within 
its sacred precincts,  - 

In. connection with the’ Province ` “of Benares, I may here. 
conveniently mention the first of ‘the obsolete. crimes of which 
I propose. to give some ‘account, and which differs from 

dhurna ” as involving. retribution through a vicarious penalty, 





ersonal law of both Hindus-ànd Mahomedans had. been laid down as 
ollows in 1772 by the Governor-General in. Council—* In suits regarding 
succession, inheritance, marriage and “caste, and all religious usages or 
institutions, the Mahomedan law with respect to Mahomedañs: and the 
Hindu law with respect to Hindus are to be considered the general rules 
by which the Jage are to fonn. their decision, mi 


he The fandamental ‘principles: of non- -inteHerónce with the respective 
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The eXtreme reveretice paid to Bráhmins;iü that ancient seat 
of .Brahminical ‘learning had suggested an atrocious’ and 
lanatical practice; On the approach of any revenüe officer 

. or. any. judicial officer, who. was about:to issue any process, 
or éxercise any. coercion over the Brahmins, the latter were. 
in: the bed of constructing a circular "enclosure, called. a 
kurh, which they raised a pile of wood. In this em. 
Me an aged female inmate of the Brahmin's household” 
was burned to. death, under. the. belief that after her’ death. 
“her spirit would. revisit the earth and torment the individuals. 
who -were thé occasion: of her: being ‘sacrificed.’ Another 
' practice was for Brahmins: who were disappointed of any relief 
' to which they' considered themselves entitled. at the. hands. 
of Government, or against whom a process. had been issued,- 

to cause their women and. children to.sit down in the pre-- 
. sence of the officer concerned, and to threaten to. behead them; 
“if he approached any.nearér; and occasionally when. they, 
have béen arrested or subjected. to. coercion, they . have carried 
these terrible threats ‘into execution. : They. wer& alsó in 
the “habit of lacerating their bodies with knives and ‘razors, 
The dread of ‘being made an object of divine anger by 
some arbitrary act of an enemy against which the victim’ can 
exercise no counter charm, is one of the strongest ‘features 
of the fatalism of the Hindus, and when this terrorism was exet- 
cised by a Brahmin in a-place where Brahminism had reached 
its zenith, it may well be" conceived that it: paralyzed all the 
operations of the law. against the: privileged class, Peóns. 
could not be. found to.serve processes when the risks attendantg 

on. a ‘Brahmin’s ‘displeasure were so. tremendous; and a; 


- regulation was accordingly passed in 1795 to prevent the prac* 


tices described. It was:found necessary to entrust the Warrants 
exclusively .to. Mahomedan Police Officers. “I have’ searched 
through the volumes of the Nizamut Adalut réports in vain 
. for a singlé instance ‘of this crime having come before . the 
tribunals, ‘The crime has long since ‘disappeared, 

A ‘natural transition leads mé to another variety of. obsolete 
crime, that of human sacrifice. "This'was undoubtedly. author- 
ized by the Vedas, and though prohibited i in the present cycle 
of Hindu chronology, was riot uncommon in the first half of the 

resent century. The Kalica-purana contains a cliapter on 
Fuman and other sacrifices which has been published i in the-Bfth 
volume of the translations of the Royal Asiatic Sociéty's Journal: 
There were” certain: conditions prescribed ; the: victims p 
be over 12 yeaís of age and not unwilling, and the sacrifice 
1nust be authorized by the king. Although, therefore, : as Dr, 
‘Hunter! has ‘pointed out in his “Annals of Rural ‘Bengal,’ 
human’ sacrifice may have been adopted by- the settlers: of 
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the Gangetic delta from the aborigines i in. connexion: with. Siva- 
worship, there is in Aryan: literature a classical: watrant for 

ppeasing the: deity, who’ typifies malignant, influences, . with: 
ian blood. - The: heroic; poem of the. Ramajána contains. 

also an -account of" the | attempted ` sacrifice’ of Ram and 
Laksman to Kali by Ahiravaria. Whatever the date of the coma: 
pilation- of the Ramayana in its present form, the. legends 
which it commemorates must-have existed prior to. the ,Aryan - 
invasion of Bengal, and the tradition of human sacrifice was, 
therefore, a constituent element of their original creed: : 

Several . instances . of humán- sacrifice are to be " found in 
the, reports, and. have: been dealt with from a -medico-legal 
aspect by Dr. Chevers. Án interesting Chapter in Kaye's: 
« ‘Administration of the East’ India Company.” gives an account. 
of human sacrifice among, the Khonds, known: as * Meriah,” 2 and. 
its suppression in 1842. .  — 

' A graphic description of @ ‘case. which octne in ‘Sylhet; 
isto bé found in the narrative of a native of the Jynthea Hills 
who was tried for this offence. - The. brother of the Raja of 
Jynthea, known as the Kümár sent the prisoner to seize in the 
district of Sylhet a, boy for the purpose of offering - him dp at the 
shrine ‘of the goddess Kali.’ The Kumar had been in the habit 


of sacrificing victims every year between the “months of- Magh |. 


and Bysakh. They were made to sit down, adorned with gar- 
lands of flowers, and their. heads .severed with the. sacrificial 
knife. "The story of the prisonér was that: the - Raja ‘had 
strictly. forbidden- the custom, but that-the Kumar practiced . 
it to procure the pregnancy. of his wife, who bathéd in the 
"blood. of the victims, Professional kidnappers. were employed. 
E official réport on this atrocious practice left - nio "doubt 

t the: appellation of. “ khajjur " or kidnapper, was. well - 
known throughout the district. in connection. with mysterious , 
disappearances which occurred among the’ inhabitants of Sylhet.. 
and” Cachar,* beyond doubt déstinéd for immolátión at the 
shrine of Kali in the Raja of Jynthea's territory.: ‘The’ actual 
instigators of these hideous’ outrages’ were. the Raja’s ‘sister 
and 'brother-in- -law. When: decapitation takes place, there 
is always a suspicion that à murder-is committed for à sacri- 
ficial purpose even though robbery ‘hds beer- the: immediate 
object. A case.in 1805 at Monghyr where à child's head was 
found near an. idol of Devi, is an illustration ‘of the existence 
fora a double motive. : 

‘So recently as 1851, a singular « case aed at: Midnapore, 
¡of a child being murdered. by a Brahmin, who. ¿declaréd that 
‘the God Saligram' had appeared to him: ina. dream and 
ordered’ him tó offer up a human” sacrifice.’ ‘The héad éo- ' 
Vered with flowers: was ‘found’ in ‘front “of thé Saligram. * The 
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Saligram is an ammonite found in mount Gandaki, of 
` Nepal, and also in the river Ganduck. ` - These ammonites are in 
-various kinds, they are supposed to be inherently holy, and ' tod 
be emblems of the God Vishnu. The Bhagvát Purána con- 
tains an account of the origin of the worship. They possess 
various properties, Those worshipped by Brahmins partake 
of the beneficent character attributed “to all forms of Vishnu, 
and the cult of the Saligram is utterly’ antagonistic to human 
sacrifice or to sacrifice of any kind. There is, however, a form. 
of the Saligram which is supposed to, be maleficent, and to 
cause death or injury to every member of the household in. 
which it exists with the exception of the actual worshipper. 
-Hence its worship is restricted to jogis or devotees. But as 
no orthodox Hindti would dare to sacrifice any living creature 
before any kind of ' Saligrai, the case here quoted is extra- 
ordinary’ and perhaps unique. i 
It is probable that human sacrifice is almost éxtinct among! 
orthdox Hindus living within British territories. The utterance 
of the.word * mó," an invocation of Kali, at the time the fatal 
blow is struck by the murderer—a fact of which I am cognizant 
from my: own experience—is, however, no doubt a partial 
survival of the mantra pronounced by priests when a human 
being is offered up at her shrine. Most of the sacred legis- 
lators of India have forbidden the practice from an early date 
as “is mentioned in the preliminary essay to the Vivada, 
Chintamant by Babu Prosanno Kumar Tagore. 
' Among those tribes whose religious tenets form the frontier 
- ground’ of Hinduism, and who have assimilated only those, 
portions of the system which harmonise best. with their ori. 
ginal creed, human sacrifices were of constant occurrence, args 
especially among the tribes on the Chittagong and Easter 
frontier, An extraordinary outbreak of fanaticism’ occürred 
among the Riangs and Kookies resident in Tippera in 1852. 
Some Kookies were seized. by one of the heads of the Riang 
tribe and his followers; Six of them were made to bathe in 
the river and then taken through the forest to the place of 
. sacrifice, a spot cleared of jungle and surrounded by bam- 
boo.sticks, and there one by one beheaded on the sacrificial altar, 
a salam to the idol accompanying each murder. Three others 
were similarly beheaded the next day. The victims were bound 
and their heads decapitated at one blow; These tribes, although, 
they had practically adopted Hinduism, were nomád in their 
_ habits, and were apparently residents of a hilly tract near the 
ethnical border'between the Mongolian and the Aryan races, 
. Another ancient crime of inhuman character closely connect- 
ed with the foregoing, was the practice of sacrificing children 
by exposing them to be drowned or devoured by sharks and 
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alligators, This prevailed ‘from time immemorial at various 
places -in the River Ganges, but especially at the island of Sau- 


«gar. Sacrifices took place'in connection with the festival of ` 


` the full moon in November:and January:; The Government. ' 
. dealt with this crime promptly and.courageously in a Regula- 
- tion in 1802, in which the. penalty of death was imposed on all 
-such offenders. The’ conduct of Góvernment was not charac- 
. terised in this instance by the timidity which marked generally 
their early efforts to do away with crimes resulting from super- - 
'stition or religious usage, partly, no.doubt, because both the Hin- 
du. and Mahomedan ‘laws; had’ discountenanced this form of: 
sacrifice, and partly from the mistaken notion that it was not 
„sanctioned by the .Hindu religious works, ‘On’ the contrary, 
human sacrifice is distinctly enjoined in the Zantrds,* and.there 
is.à class of. Zantricz Brahmins who profess to-be guided by the 
dicta of the Zaztrds,and.of whom I have given a short account 
later on. It is, however, prohibited in the later Hindu works, - 
7—] next proceed to give some account of a crime which is also 
happily extinct, but of which it is impossible to speak without 
horror. I refer to Sudi. The mode in which the Government 
dealt with this terrible crime in the early. years of the present: 
century, is a lasting blot on. our administration in India, It 
would be travelling over well-known ground to point out that 
‘the Hindu Sasvras nowhere enjoin suzi as a necessary duty, 
that many of the sages of highest repute díscountenance it, and 
that at the utmost it is permitted, and not directed by the Hindu. 
religion as contributing to the future happiness of the woman, 
‘who perishes on.the funeral pile of her husband, and that of her. 
"lord in the future life.. : Never was. there a clearer case for. that 
highest duty of legislation, to lay. down principles of morality 
. and to sànction them. by appropriate penalties which sliould 
: mould public opinion into more enlightened channels. The prin- : 
-ciple of toleration in matters of religion to all classes of native 
«subjects could not.be fairly pressed to countenance a crime revolt- 
ing to civilisation and humanity. Thefirst step taken by Govern- 
ment in 1805,. viz., the examination.of Hindu Pundits on the 
‘validity of the custom, and-the extent to which it is authorized by : 
Hindu text books, was no doubt a wise and necessary one, ` But 
when it was apparent from the answers to thosé interfogatories 
that tlie practice was not imperative, the principle ‘of toleration ` 
should have -given place. to the:paramount duty’ of sa civilised 
"Government, to forbid and: punish. what is antagonistic to.the 





. * (Seethe Kalika Purandé and Moor’s Hindu Pantheon). . 


| + The whole subject has been discussed in-Coleroobke's Digest of Hindu | 
Law,.vól 3; pp. 451; sed. (1801) and in his Miscellaneous Essays, vol. -r 
(1837).' See. also H. H. Wilson *' On-the supposed Veidik authority for the 
burning of Hiddü widows.” Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. 16, in which. 
> he proves conclusively the abserice of all Veidik sanction for the practice, 
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-orditiary morality. of mankind’. Tt may further bé observed that 
had the Goverüment. at the-very commencement’ made it penal. 
to assist or abet the burning -of ‘widows, such a measure -would_ 

- not have been antagonistic to unanimous native opinion, There 

_ was a strong party of reforming Hindus heeded by the celebrated: 

Ram Mohun Rai who opposed. the practice as repugnant to every. 

"principle of humanity. “A still larger party was. shocked : at 

-the extravagant lengths to which the custom attained, - 1 may., 
add that the practice of suf is an exceptional abomination: 
In Bombay. and the Deccan it was rare. In Madras, I believe,” 
it.was unknown. In Upper India, Ze, Hindustan Proper, it was. 
common, especially in and “near the province of Benares. In 
Bengal it. was commoner than in any. other Presidency, ard in 
Calcutta itself the unholy flames of suttd burned perpetually.. 

The fundamental guarantee for the maintenance of all Hindu 
and Mahomedan . religious observances- is; to be found. in the 
Statue..53, George ITI, cap. 155, to the effect that “the principles 
of the British Government on which the natives of. India háve= 
hitherto relied for-the free exercise of their religion be inviolably. 
maintained.” .This principle: could not fairly be pressed. into 
‘a. justification for the toleration of a non-obligatory practice ` 
opposed to ordinary canons of morality, even. though, it was 
closely interwoven with the religious prejudices of the people, 
Nevertheless in 1812 when instructions were first formally. 
-issued on the subject, the position taken up by the Government 
was .thus expressed. “The course: which the British Govern- . 
ment should follow according to the principle of religious tolera" 
tion, is to allow the.practice in those cases.in which it is coun- 

` tenàncéd “by their religion, and to.prevent it in others in which ^ 
it;is by the same authority prohibited."* ' The: restrictions _, 
specified by the Pundits and which the Government attempted 
to enforce were briefly as follows :—No woman having -infant 
children under three years old, unless satisfactory arrangements 
could'be made fot their maintenance, or being in a state of. 
pregnancy and uncleanness, or under the age of puberty: 
(this was fixed at sixteen years) was permitted to’ burn. lf 
was. also.laid down as contraty to law: as.well as.to the 
usage of the: country, to cause any woman fo burn herself 
against. her wish by administering .stupefying or intoxicat- 
ing drugs. It was was further ascertained from the Pundits. that ` 

` thé woman who had already declared her intention of burning, 

‘but who afterwards receded from her declaration, was not liabte ^ 

to perform any penance if she withdrew before the “ Sankalpa "+ 

^' + Letter from the Chief Secretary to Goveinment to the Registrar of the 

Nizaimut Adalut, 18i2.. ^ > Bigs een cea hk OEY) ps dA 

^7 +This:is explained in Wilson's Glossary asa deliberate announcement . 

‘ofan intention to perform some pious act which has the force of a vow." , 
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‘was pronounced. If her abandonment ‘of her purpose takes 
place after the “ Sankalpa,” she recovers her purity and right-to ` 
| associate with her relatives after-a severe penance. Another 
important restriction was the illegality of post-cremation 
(anumaran) in the case of Brahmin women, who could 
burn on no funeral pile, except the one on which: the body 
of their deceased husband was actually placed. Widows be- 
longing to other castes could perform post-cremation as soon 
as they heard of the death of their husbands, but'not afterwards. 
Instructions based on these -principles were circulated 
throughout the country, and ‘police officers were directed to 
attend all cases of sw/fi which came to their notice, to prohibit 
those which involved a breach of any of thé conditions above 
specified, and to sée that no restraint or violence was’ practised: 
by the relatives to enforce suicide on a reluctant widow. "They 
.were'also instructed to dissuade and remonstrate with. widows 
, who had announced their intentions of burning, But the 
“Government had not the foresight to carry out successfully the 
.policy which wás the outcome of their lack of political courage. 
The effect of thése well meant, though half-hearted efforts 
to check the custom, was so far as can be gathered from the 
reports the-very opposite of what was. intended. The official 
statements show that for years after the: Government assumed . 
the direct responsibility of the control of suiti, the cases of 
“suicide increased instead of gradually becoming obsolete. An 
extraordinary blunder had also crept into the system of, supers . 
vision which vitiated the efforts made to restrain sz//7 within 
the limits and conditions laid down by the Pundits. There was 
no law by which it was compulsory on the relatives of. widows : 
“who intended to burn, to give the notice to the police which 
was contemplated by the rules. No penalty was incurred by 
neglecting to apprise-the exécutive authorities, and the simple 
resource adopted by individuals who intended ' to carry -out. 
an illegal sz/fz was to evade the duty of giving information . 
until the immolation had'been completed. „An error of pro-^" 
cedure of a different kind had a tendency still further to nullify 
the good effects of the position taken up by Government, 
After the doctrines which restrict the range of sui within the - 
limits, and subject it to the exceptions above describéd, had 
once for. all been ascertained from the most learned "Pundits 
~of the day, one’ would have supposed that English judges and 
. Mahomedan -law officers would have found it an easy- task 
to apply them te such cases of abetments of illegal suttis as 
were discovered.by the police, and came before the tribunals 
for trial. But by am astonishing error of judgment, the local 
Pundits attached to each. Court, were allowed to deliver 
e vyavasthas " or explanation of the. law applicable t to the facts 
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disclosed on each’ occasion when such cases were prosecuted, and 
they displayed no lack of dialectical subtlety in finding reasons 
for justifying the conduct of the prisoners. Although thes 
authority of. the Pundits was no doubt frequently set aside 
on a-reference to the law officers in Calcutta, improper acquit- 
tals did-sometimes occur in deference to their views, A still 
worse result was the effect on the minds of the educated portion 
of the- community who.in their turn influenced the masses. 
‘They could but regard it as a sign of weakness or vacillation 
on the part of the Government that, after “canons of legality . 
and illegality had: been laid down and published ' under 
authority, the merits of each isolated case which came before 
the tribunals, however clearly. within the Scope of the pro- 
hibited phases, were liable- to be canvassed de nove by: the 
' Pundits of each Court of. Sessions, whose findings of law were 
sometimes distinctly at variance with the dicta of the Nizamut 
Hindu law officers. Another: cause to which the Nizamut 
Adalut itself attributed the increase in. the number of Hindi” 
widows burned alive after the promulgation of the rules, was. 
the care with. which Government had particularized the 'cir- - 
cumstances in which sutfi was legal as well as those in which 
it was forbidden by the Hindu law. Government was therefore 
‘looked upon. as fostering the practice, of which it merely lopped 
off the excrescences. There is probably some truth ‘in this 
theory, but very little in the further suggestion that “ the only - 
other assignable cause is a spirit of fanaticism rather inflamed 
than- repressed. by the interference of the public authoritiés,”* 
This was the- language rather of despair than of conviction, ~ 
and the sequel shows that the authorities altogether miscon- 
ceived the spirit of the people. aa 
The following. figures indicate the prevalence of the practice 
for many years before its final abolition : — 


Year. Number; of Suttis reported . 

1815 a T se. 380 

1816 | eC EU ^^» 442 

1817 s ads uu e. 706 

1818 . np E ... wA 839 - 

1819 ` Dm Te se. . 650 

| 1820 vus sp. SAY e. 597 

1821 m ET sio 654 

1922. i... FRI be Oeo O ^ u 

1823 i T xx so 575 - 
"s 1824 - ses; er BFR 

L325 sui 7 LAND «3 s 639 

1826. $18 - 


The above figures. shew that after. the Government rules : were ` 





* Proceedings of the Nizamut Adalut, 1819. 
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in full force, the number of :snicides . increased very, largely, and 
remained at "almost the same figure until the practice was finally 
abolished, "The.utter futility of the precautions adopted fo pte- 
vent unauthorized suttís, cai be gathered from the circulars of 
T Nizamut Adalut which review the proceedings of each year. 7 

The facts which were indicated from time to time in each year's 
summary must have been extremely disheartening. Thenumber. 
‘of suttis had risen from 378 in 1815,the year the Government 
instructions came into “full” operation, to 839 in 1818, and the | 
Court in its review of the. sa22í reports fot that year, is driven 
to find a mournful satisfaction in the fact that a latge proportion . 
of.the victims, were women of advanced age,- ` 

The- parts of . Bengal in. Which sutti was ‘most prevalent, 
were the metropolitan districts, ; The ‘deaths in’ Burdwan, 
Hooghly, Calcutta, Nuddea’ and Jessore were very frequently 
more than a moiety. of the whole: ‘This is what would be: 

aturally expected, as. the inhabitants of these districts contained 
i larger proportion of: Hindus thar. existed in othér parts of 
engal .On the other hand in:those districts where Mahomedans 
form. a considerable portion Of: the population, suttis were 
comparatively rare—far more.so than is accounted for by the 
difference in proportion, of -the two races. In "Mymensing, Ñ 
Murshidabad, Purnea, and Rajshahye, all of which contained a 
large Mahomedan ‘population, suis were infrequent. In 
Behar, the proportion of suétis to population was low, and the 
same may, be said of the greater. portion of the . North-Western 
Provinces, with the exception. of Gorruckpore and capos and 
the City of Benares. * . 
These facts appear to. me to give rise to one or two interest- 
m inferences, . They afford one more instance. of the strongly 
‘counteracting influences of. Hindu religion on Mahomedanism . 
and thereverse, Where the Mahomedans were numerous, Maho- 
medan public opinion appears to have been sufficiently power- 
ful to bring the ‘practice into general discredit amongst the 
Hindus. Many of the Mahomedans in the Eastern , districts, 
such às Mymensingh and Bàckergunge were-doübtless converts - 
from Hinduism within historic times, and entertained a convert's 
vehement horror for a practice - connected with his abandoned 
faith. It is difficult otherwise-to account for the fact, that in- 
Mymensingh, Purnea and Rajshaye nota single instance of Widow 
sacrifice ‘occurs for several years. On the other hand the whole 
fotce. of educated opinion in Calcutta was, it may be. assumed, 
“adverse to the custom. .But English influence combined with 
that of the reformers headed- by Ram Mohan Roy, was powerless. 
E stem the tide. In the years 1822 and 1823, nearly 100 suttis 
occurred in the suburbs*of Casutia alone and, more than 100 in . 
: Nuddea. : 


e 
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The préamble to: "Regulation xvi of 1829, i$ a mournful 
_recognition-of the hopelessness of curing so hideous and in- 
-weterate a canker spot on our administration of the -country 
otherwise than by excision, The lessons of the. past decade] 
düring which widow sacrifice had flowrished.-as'it were under ' 
the avowed’ protection of.the Government had not been witli- 
‘out fruit. It was at last recognised that “the: practice of 
sutti is revolting to the feelings of human nature, that the 
‘measures hitherto adopted to discourage and prevent -such 
' acts have failed of success, that many acts of atrocity had, 
been perpetrated, which have been shocking to the Hindus 
themselves, and that notwithstanding the important principle of 
Governnient in India, that all classes of the people be secure 
in- the observance of their- religious usages," an exception 
must be made with regard to such practices as violated the 
paramount dictates of justice and humanity. -This. terrible 
pagé in the annals of British administration was thus closed y 
forever. All that was’ necessary to root-out. widow burning 
‘from Bengal, was to show decisively that the British Govern= 
meiit intended. to place the àbetment of -suiti on ‘the same' 
footing as the abetment of other suicides, and that*persons. 
guilty of the further crime ôf using violénce or compulsion: to 
force a widow to'burn, should be liable to death, So complete 
was the acquiescence of thé people in this courageous and states- 
-manlike measure that I can only find one case which.came 
' before thé Courts subsequent to the passing of the Regulation. 

Although, as-I have observed, the Eastern districts of Bengal 
' were singularly free from female immalation, one very péculiat 
practise, analogous tó suttz prevailed in ‘the Tipperah district; 
where wormen of the weaver (Jugi) caste were buried alive, instead | 
' of being burned, with the corpses of their husbands, - d 

The'cases which-are to bé found in the'reports-of the. Sudder 
"Nizamut-Adalut are 13 only in number, and comprise but 
‘a small fraction -of those in which various illegalities "were 
-ipractised. "The large majority of the more heinous instances 
‘of the "violation of the Hindu canons which occurred. were - 
` ‘never brought before the tribunals: The Resolutions of Govern- 
‘ment about ‘this period make frequent ‘mention.of horrible 
` "barbarities—of children of 8:and 9 years old- being brought 
“to the pyre and destroyed—of widows being pressed down by 
‘pamboos—of their being thrust again and again into the flames 
«when they tried to escápe—and of. their being overwhelmed wi 
the most violent abuse, and threatened with loss‘of caste.if they 
‘showed any disposition to alter their: mind. No relapsed heretic 4 
“in “the time of the inquisition when- made over for torture to% 
‘thé secular arm, could have suffered- mote terribly-at the hands 
of me tormentors than the. trembling victims ` who- ‘shrank 
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at the last moment from the physical agony of the flames-only 
to be murdered by their inliuman kinsmen.. The words of the 
: Roman poet about the sacrifice of Iphigenia “ Tantum religio - 
potuit suadere malorum ” must find a melancholy echo in the 
minds of those who read the annals of sz//z two thousand years ` 
after Lucretius wrote them, ES oz 
.An apposite illustration of the evils of allowing the- local 
. Hindu Pundits any authority in such cases is afforded by a 
. trial which occurred in 1823 at. Gorruckpore. The illegality 
charged was that the acctised had assisted at the suf of a 
Brahmin woman by -post-cremation (anumaran) before she 
had ascertained satisfactorily the fact of her husband's 
death. Post-cremation is illegal on the- part of Brahmin 
women as has been mentioned above. -The defence was a 
singular one. The accused. persons pleaded that the woman 
had been assuréd of the death of her husband by seeing his 
ghost, They added that flames rose spontaneously from the 
funeral. pyre. The vyavasthá of the Pundits displayed a 
" singular and characteristic incapacity for dealing with facts in 
` criminal cases, Their. decision is in fact a medley of involved 
reasoning and contradictory conclusions, They commence by 
observing that'if a Brahmin is absent from his wife for 6 years, 
. the latter may perceive “by intuition” that he is dead. This 
intuition may take the form of a dream in the case of a woman 
^ of unusual chastity and virtue. They continue by admitting 
that itis contrary. to the Shastras fora Brahmin woman to 
burn without the body of her husband (anumaran) Neverthe- 
less such an act is an eternal virtue, ¡The conduct-of the.hus- 
"band's brothers. who lit the funeral . pyre is not actually blame- 
“able, but as they have committed a technically irregular act, they 
~ should be declared liable to perform two Chandrayan. penances 
''and pay a fine of 1,080 “pans” of cowries. The law officers of - 
the Nizamut Adalut refused to abide by this decision (as. well 
they. might) and pronounced the accused guilty of, abetment of 
illegal suz£z. The different conclusions of judges of the Nizamut 
Adalut in this case are eminently suggestive of the unsatisfactory 
condition of the law, In this, as in several other cases of the 
same kind one of the. ablest judges who ever sat on the bench 
(Mr. Courteney Smith) insisted on. accepting the dicta of 
the Pundits as to the legality. of ‘the Act, because, if suZ/z was 
_to be tolerated at all, they were the only authorities who could 
correctly indicate the customary law of the country. I, cannot 
Wit think that this expression of view was intended mainly as 
‘an emphatic protest against the’ vacillating conduct of the 
Government, ás Mr. Courteney Smith recorded afterwards a ~ 
very strong opinion in favour of the withdrawal of all authori- 
tative sanction, l i 
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. I conclude this branch of the subject with’ a short allusion 
to an extraordinary case’ which occurred at Gorruckpore 


: in 1822. The prisoner’s son died at the house of his father,. 


aid’ his widow, who was at Chapra, burned herself with the 
‘turban of her. husband sent to her for .that purpose. The 
sister of the deceased .who was with him when he’ died, 
insisted on burning also, a. pile was prepared, and she was 
immolated by her own father. The latter pleaded in defence 
that his daughter had threatened him with the direst impreca- 
tións if he opposed her wishes and that he reluctantly consent- 
ed. Itneedscarcely be said that the swzé of a sister (if. such an 
expression may be used) is nowhere suggested in the Shastras, 


- Nevertheless the Pundits delivered a Sanskrit exposition which 


w 


completely éxonerated the father. The reasoning by which they 
arrived at this conclusion is as follows :—" It must be presumed. 
that the sister in some-former stage of existence did some act. 
which impressed her. with an irresistible belief that burning with 
her. deceased ‘brother was -her Only means of salvation in the 
next world .. . +. In default of a nearer heir of the deceased" 
to set fireto the pile, the performance of his exequial rites 
is ‘obligatory on the father." Asthe daughter Was burned on 
the.same pyre as that of. his son, he cannot be held blameable. 
They: go on to cite instances of -Munis, or holy sages, having 
‘with the assistance of their pupils committed self-immola- 


‘tion, and urged that even at the ‘present day men and women 


drown themselves from pious motives at Prayag (Allahabad). 


- The learned hold that the tying of water-pots or other weights 


to the necks of would-be suicides is not sinful. Having thus 
justified the father's act on on moral grounds, they proceed to 

acquit: him as being unaccountable for his actions.by the 

general reflection that fathers lose the power of discriminating; 
between, what is lawful and what is unlawful on the death of 

their sons, and finally declare that he should perform 3 “ pray- 

aschityas" (penances). Such were the legal opinions which the 

judges of the éarly.part.of the roth century were compelled 

to consider, arid which were even occasionally acted upon. 

I proceed next to give some account of the crimes connected 
with sorcery and witchcraft. . The belief in sorcery; divination 
and. magic is discountenanced by the Koran, but tlie Hindu 
réligious system is impregnated throughout with.the occult. 
arts. Omens and dreams were. üniversally. believed in, and 
witches and sorcerers weré the objects of constant dread. The 
Mahomedans gradually came under the spell of the sam 


influences. They imbibed’ the superstitions of their Hindu 


subjects without, as a rule, being imbued with their fanaticism. , 


“An this, as in-many other matters, the twó races were mutually 


affected by their. originally conflicting . creeds. . .The terror 
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inspired -by-belief in the-superhuman power of sorcerers and 
witches has-in all countries, at various stages of their civilization, 
' given rise to appalli ing persecution; Itisnot: astonishing that 
in the state of. society - which existed at the commencement of 
the'century, such crimes should have. prevailed, $ 
The earliest notiċe of this branch of crime that I can find 
is iù a proclamation of February 1792, the tenor of which was’ 
afterwards embodied in a Regulation of 1797: Two men of the 
Sutar (or carpenter) caste had been convicted of the murder of 
five women said to have practised sorcery.’ It was accordingly 
enacted that persons of the SzZar caste, or any other caste, wha . 
put to death any individuals on suspicion of sorcery, shall 
be held guilty of murder, and persons forming:a portion of 
an assembly formed for the purpose of trying: witches or 
sorcerers will, if death follows from: any order of this assem- 
bly, be liable to be punished as principals. 
An interesting case of this description occurred at Ram- 
ppur in 1820, which illustrates also one of ‘the’ approved methods 
for detecting ‘witches. It:;appears that the family ‘of the 
prosecutor consisting of himself, his wife and daughter was 
suspected by the villagers of Seru-in Chota Nagpur of having 
caused the death of some of the inhabitants. Accordingly a 
witch-finder was .sent to the suspected family to discover 
the culprit. He cited the three members of the family to appear 
before him “and p some oil into a leaf with a little rice, 
calling out successively the names of the threé suspected persons. 
The oil ran through the leaf when the names of the two women * 
were ‘mentioned. A council of the villagers was held at a 
shrine beneath a “pakur” tree. The suspected women and 
the head of the family were summoned. The women were 
Bound, with ropes and beaten with heated sticks cut from a 
tamarind tree, and the wife of the ‘prosecutor died.from the 
injuries. . The witch- finder was sentenced under the Regulation. 
In 1822, at Ramghar, the, offender in a similar case, was a 
Rajput. The prisoner was the head of the vili age, and he- 
considered the sickness of his child was due to the incantations 
of the prosecutor's ` wife ; accordingly he forcibly carried her * 
“off, confined her in the stocks for six days; and at the end of 
this time, hung her by the neck on a dar tree, He was 
convicted, on strong: presumptive evidence, -but nearly the 
whole village was found to be in league with the murderer. 
Be The following narrative of a tragedy which occurred- at 
Almorah in 1822, reads more like a romance of the middle 
ages than a story of events which really transpired only sixty 
years ‘ago. Keshun Dom, the prisoner, appeared to be natur- 
ally of, a, quiet and inoffensive nature, The victim was a 
Brahmin, physician called Gunput, one of the rare cases in 
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which-a member of the priestly caste has fallen under the 
ban -of sorcery. ` He professed to “work cures by charms and 
` incantations, rather than by medicine, and. unquestionably __ 
believed in the efficacy of his own power. to influence the 
angry deities by occult means. This hazardous assumption’ 
. proved his ruin. The fact of the murder of à Brahmin by 
a Dom, one of the lowest of the Sudras in the frame-work of 
Hindu - society, shows how far superstitious terror will hold 
‘in subjection the ordinary instincts of. Hindu caste. - a 
The story of Keshun Dom ‘is that Gunputi: ¡had asked him 
. for the small present of a tambour.. Ori Keshun’s neglecting or 
refusing this request, his son became possessed of a devil 
which' was, howevér, exorcised by the power of Gunputi and 
his father; Shortly "afterwards Keshun being still reluctant 
to make the present demanded, three of his buffaloes were smit- 
ten"with barrenness, and it was reported to him that Gunput 
had placed his hands on their horns after performing suitable - 
oblations, and muttered some-incantations over them. Remon~ 
strances were addressed to Gunput's father ; the latter, however, 
was just as convinced of his son's occult" powers as was Gun- 
puti himself, and he imprecated curses on the family of Keshun, 
unless the three buffaloes were made over to’ him for. nothing. 
Shortly afterwards Keshun dreamed that he .saw’ two black 
dogs and a white one issuing ‘from Gunput’s house; and his 
son woke up and exclaimed that, these dogs were biting him. 
Terror now urged Keshun to supplicate the aid of the head 
of the village, but the village headman was as much in -dread 
of the Brahmin as himself. Keshun then bethought himself ~ 
of the efficacy of sacrifice, and he slaughtred two fowls and a 
pig. The narrative does not indicate the deity whom he. 
attempted to propitiate; no doubt, as the offerings indicaté,- 
it was some sylvan god whom tradition had retained among 
the semi-Hinduised Doms. The son slightly improved, but on 
a relapse occurring, he sent again to Gunpati and his father 
Nathu. They were not at home, but Nathu's wife sent'her 
` -eldest son Lalwa to treat the sick boy. This man was how- 
ever ignorant of the proper use of incantations arid drugs; and 
he insisted on stinging the boy with nettles in spite of Kes- . 
hún's remonstrances, and the child died almost. imme- 
diately. . Three days afterwards a second son’ was' ‘seized with | 
the same disease. A second fruitless application was made to _ 
the village headman, but the latter was far too. frightened dil 
his own account to venture on ee with the sorcerer, 
` Gunpati at last himself appeared ón the scene, and announced 
to the terrified father that his son had ,been seized with an 
_ evil spirit owing to the refusal of the three buffaloes, > Keshun 
“entreated him to accept them; “upon this cusps took 7 
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kinds of grain, tied them up and offered them in the forest 
one of the woodland deities His son slightly improved, 


“tival enchanter, called Dhawan, now presented himself, sent `, 


y the: head of the village, but his incantations only^ made 
the child worse, and had the further effect of exasperating 
the wizard Gunpati, who declined to exercise any further 
influence over the disease, notwithstanding Dhawan's entreaties. * 
The latter admitted that the only physician who could heal the 
malady' was Gunpati, After Keshun had delivered up another”. 
buffalo and two fowls had been sacrificed, Nathu came and 
attempted to cure the child but without :success. The present 
of a black goat followed, and by this time all.the possessions 
of the unfortunate herdsman had passed into the hands of 
Nathu's family. That night the child died, coinpláining that - 
cat was' scratching him, and the sequel of the story is of a ` 
ttling character. Gúnpati was sent for, and Keshun placed 
ody of his son in a winding sheet, and asked Gunpati 
W carry iton his back to the Commissoner’s residence at 
Hawalbagh. "Nothing but the most conscience-stricken con- 
viction of his being himself the agency, through which Kes- 
hun’s child had died, would have induced a Brahmi to take 
the dead-body of a Dom on his back, involving as it did: the 
extreme consequences of caste pollution, On this "occasion, 
however; Gunpati escaped with his life. 

But the persecirtions of Keshun’s family still continued. 
He was banished from his village and then his wife and a 
E child died. The duty of retaliating upon Gunpati for 






| these successive injuries now impressed itself on Keshun’s 

ind, and he cut down Gunpati: with a sword, on a nocturnal 
visit to some other sick person in the vi llage. 

The. black dogs. and the cat are well known appanages of 
medieval witch stories. The belief of sorcerers in their own 
powers was also common among the -so-called witches and 
wizards of European countries. 

In a case which occurred at Agra in 1816, the deceased was 
cooked upon as a powerful enchanter, having powers of life and 
death: Owing to the fear inspired by his influence over evil : 
ipirits, he extorted money from every one in the village and 
vas at last banished by a decree of the punchyet. Some years. 
ufterwards he returned. and was. murdered by one of the 
vill s through revenge for the death of his son, his son's, wife . 
id. his father, who he believed had fallen victims-to the 
bolical arts of the deceased within a briéf period. : 

'A singular instance occyrred at Hooghly so recently 451840, 
of death having been caused by the efforts which were made 
to exorcise an“evil spirit. A girl about 15 yeárs old exhibited 
symptoms of what were probably epileptic fits, but two native 
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Boidyas (physicians) having failed to defect the nature of die. 
disease, suggested having recourse, to a professional exorciga 
A Bagdi (one of the lowest Hindu castes) was accordingly sé 
for and he declared that the girl was ‘possessed ‘of a’ devi 
- Some snuff was administered without effect, after which a pupi 
of the. exorcist beat the patient violéntly on thé head; chest 
and back, with a heavy. stick, alleging that the devil, à very 
‘stubborn one, would. feel the effects of the beating and that 
the girl would be uninjured, She died from. fhe effects” of: -this 
maltreatment, -> 
If any proof: be reeded of what was stated BESO as to the 
. belief in witchcraft, having been adopted from ther Hindu. 
neighbours, by the lower. class of Mahomedans; it is sufficiently 
.córroborated by some facts which transpired. at Behar about 
' ko years ago. This district has been notorious for the prevail: 
ence of- witch persecution, “An old ‘woman - -belonging td 
Mahomedan family had been tormented for years òn suspi 
of being a witch. The family was driven from the village à 
‘deprived of their: social position, and outcasted by all their 
neighbours. Overwhelmed with despair, and seeing nó relief 
: from the persecution as long as the, woman lived,- her. husband 
' and son rid’ themselves of the incubus by- murdering her, 
From the inquiry which took place, it appeared that thé 
` murderers as well as the rest of the villagers were conviriced of 
‘the occult powers: ‘of the deceased. 
. .. . Somewhat analogous to the foregoing i is the group of offences: 
Which are popularly kñown as “dharna.” -The-term is. famiti 
to most residents of this country, but its exact significance) 
perhaps ‘scarcely appreciated. The person: practising az? 
„sits at the door of the house where his debtor résides, ‘in - ordef. 
to compel repayment of a loan or arrears of pay. or pension 
. due from a public officer or prince. The sitter observesa strict 
fast which is compulsory also on the creditor.. If the suitor’ 
dies, the. creditor. becomes the object of divine displeasure. 
Origirially the person-so sitting was a Brahmin, and the creditor 
was exposed to the.consequences of Brahminicide: ` The” signi" 
ficance of the act depénded originally .on the exaltation "of 
` the priestly class in Manu and the commentators, This- mode 
‘of recovering -debts is, however, authorized. by Manu for all 
classes of Hindus.- Darna is defined” by Brihaspati (one d 
the most estéemed commentators) ás consonant to moral 
(dharma) and it indicates, “the meáns of recovery. of dd 
by the interpositión of friends and: kinsmen, by mild’ rem 
strances, by importunate following «or by performing dha 
‘before’ the house ofthe’ debtor? As time went. on, no doubt 
“the dread of. devine- veñigeance diminished, and latterly the 
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cacy of T except in the càse of Brahmins, began 
to fail, although it was also -common among professional 
beggars and vagabonds who often succeeded in extorting ‘alms 

y a very moderate amourit of self- denial Where the practice 

as adopted by persons professionally addicted to austerities 

nd of a stout moral fibre, especially, when confronted with 
‘obstinate opponents, the id aia were often serious and 
leven fatal.” - 

As might be bend, where the crime e originated from the 
reverence felt for Brahmins, it was in the province of Benares 
that the matter was first brought to light, A proclamation 
was issued in.1792 im that city, and was incorporated’ in a 
Regulation in the year 1795. Two strange blundefs weté 
perpetrated in this Regulation. The first was in ‘making it 
applicable to Brahmins alone; and the second in directing that 
the matter should be. referred to the Pundits of the Court 
for an exposition of the law according to the-Shastras. The 

nal clauses were weak in the extreme. If the: offence was * 

Jared by the Pundits. to have been completed according: to 
"he. Hindu law, the offender is to be expelled from the province 
and lose the sum for which the act was perpetrated, Tf on. the . 
other hand -the Pundits averred that the circumstances deposed 
to did not constitute the offence, and the. Court is of opinion 
that according to the “ common construction and received mean- 
ing" of the term, the offender was actually guilty, the Court is 
to take an engagement from the offender not to perform the act, 
of dharna or anything analogous to it im future—on pain of 
suffer ing the full penalty on the next occasion. 

In 1799 an attempt was made to correct the mistakes of this 
enactment. The Pundits were exhorted .not to consider them- 
Selves.fettered by the exact definition of dharna in. the sacred 
books, but .to regard. the offence in its common acceptatioñ 
and: to.find guilty all individuals practising any . kind. of 
duress for the recovery or extortion .of money, A fine 
‘up.to a limit of 1,000 sicca rupees was also added to: the: 
penalties described above. It. wàs not until 1820 that 
Government at last. discovered what might ` have been, one 
would have thought, ‘sufficiently obvious .when they first undes- 
took. to repress thése practices, that Hindu Pundits, themsélver 
Brahmins, were not the appropriate authorities ‘from. whom to 
expect’ a condemnation of acts which are expressly sanctioned 
by the Hindu law. The Government had in fact made the 
game mistake as has .been already noticed in'the casé of sti 
"with the additional ' disadvantage that while, in the latter .case, 
phe texts authorizing sw// are doubtful and contradictory, in 
the former case, there is,no doubt of the act being a legal mode 
of tedovering a debt by Hindu jurisprudence, -The Government * 
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ascertained at the same time that dharna was punishable under 
the ordinary Mahomedan law “under the head of zuZz or 
oppression.” The authority of the Pundits was ‘therefore abol- 
ished and the punishment on conviction increased to impriso 
ment in-the civil jail for 1 year and with fine up to Rs. 1,00 
The offence disappeared withi 
of these provisions. _ a : 
The following illustrations furnish specimens of the salient! 
features of the crime atid at the same time indicate still further 
the. ludicrous notions of criminal justice entertained by the 
Pundits. y ` 
In a case at Agra, in 1813, six wandering fakirs went to the 
shop ofa Mahajan, or native banker, and insisted on his giving 
‘each of them a tupee and a blamket, On this being refused, 
they went to a.mango grove outside the town and remained for 
‘some days without food, hanging up in front of them, on one of 
` the trees, an effigy * which was a rade representation of Chang 
Mal the Mahajan. After some days the fakirs dug a hole in th 
ground and one of their number sat in it, earth being heap 
, over him by his companions Another sat beside him with his 
legs half: buried in the earth and his face smeared ‘with black, 
ointment, automatically beating two sticks together and reciting 
- the formula of various curses. The bystanders at last inter- 
posed, but not until one of the fakirs had been suffocated by 
the earth thrown upon him. s i 
A less tragical instance of the same crime took place at 
Benares in 1808. The prisoner had been ousted from what he 
claimed as à permanent holding of land, by Rajah Udit Narayan 
of Ramnagur and he sát for 16 days near a grocer's shop, about] 
‘100 yards from the door of the palace, subsisting on nothing 
but sharbut, Emissaries from the palace entreated him to eaf, 
but he declared that he would not satisfy his hunger until his 
demands had been complied ‘with. His defence was that as he 
-had made no attempt to kill himself or to prevent the Rajah 
* from taking food, he was not guilty of dharza. The opinion of 
the Hindu law officers of the Nizamut Adalut refers to the -text 


n'a very few years of the passing 


- of Manu as authorizing the recovery of property “by strata- 


' similar manner -_ 


gem, by acharitum and even by force.” In the Metak Shara 
“acharitum is defined as abstinence from food and Brihaspati 
adds that "sitting at the door must be added to complete the 
actof acharttuum,” They therefore acquitted him, as the place 
whére he sat was 100 yards from the Rajah’s gate and he did 
not wholly abstain from sustenance. d s 





* This is, suggestive _of the well-known medieval practice, among pro 
fessors of the black art, of making a wax image of the victim and subjectin 
it to various tortures, in order that the person éo typified should suffer iu a 
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In two other cáses at Mirzapore un Hooghly, i in 1820, property 
was successfully extorted by this means, In one case the sitter, 
a Sudra—was accompanied by his family priest (the procedure 

] usually adopted where the creditor is not a Brahmin) and after 3 
days’ abstinence from food the demand for.money was complied 
with. In the other case the Sitter gashed himself in the thigh. 
with a razor, and on his threatening further violence money was 
harided to him. In both these cases the Hindu Vyavashta was 
for acquittal. In both, the Pundits relied on the dicta of the 
Shastrds and deliberately ignored the provisions of the Govern- 
ment Regulation. 

A horrible practise, which has fallen as completely into ob- * 
livion as the foregoing, was probably “almost obsolete at. the 
beginning of the century. . I refer to the custom of burning or 
burying alive persons suffering from leprosy. The custom orig- 
inated in a passage from the Brahma Purana. “Let the man 
who is afflicted: with a grievous and incurable disease entera . 

bos fire or procure his death by starvation, or by drowning - 

r by precipitating himself from an eminence,” The writer 
“goes on to promise future felicity to the man who throws him- 
` “self from the sacred Bur tree, at Pryag. (Allahabad.): This ‘is 
one of the numerous “criminal practises copied by the Mahomed- 
ans from the Hindus, The Courts invariably viewed the crime ` 
leniently and considered it closely allied in principle with the 
sacrifice-of sutt. It was equally excepted from the scope: 
of the Regulation against the abetment of suicide (Regulation 
7 of 1799.) The sufferer, as a rule, desires suicide by fire, both 
as a means of eradicating the hereditary taint ‘from his 

Y family and as purifying his own soul from the stigma of the 

€; disease, which is regarded as the punishment of sin incurred 
during another birth, Ifthe relatives shew any disinclination 
‘to assist, imprecations are launched upon their heads with the 
usual effect of producing compliance. The common mode, of 
effecting the immolation of a leper, was to dig a large pit into 
which dry fuel is thrown, This was lighted by the relatives and . 
the leper plunged into the midst of the flames after which ‘the 
mouth of the pit was closed up. Although, as before suggested, 
At is no part of the Mahomedan creed that special disabilities 
are incurred in the next life; by the souls of those who die from 
‘leprosy, in this, as in so many other cases, toleration succeeds 
to persecution and imitation follows. Two cases of ‘the: kind 

raso. reported as having occurred at Goruckpore in 1810. . One 
of these cases is that of a mau who burned his mother-in-law, 


alive, in accordance with her earnest entreaties. She suffered -. ^ 


b. from the most frightful and intractable form of the'disease, and 
was all but dead wheh her premature interment was effected in . 
a pit which had been prepared for the. purpose. It is noticeable 
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“that in fal ly: one-half the reported cases the atcused Peu 
-Sons. «were Mahomedans. 
I now close my description of. ibsolete: crimes. . There: ‘are. 
a few other phases. of extinct “depravity which might find 
place in these pages, such as Thuggi and Infanticide among: 
the. Rajputs, : -but so much has been written on these subjects, 
both’ in the: form of history and of románce, that my remarks: 
would have ‘no novelty... What I have hitherto Written, if. it. 
‘possesses any interest at all, can only be of use to. the student 
of morbid . morality - ‘or the antiquarian. To be of. any sociol- 
ogical value; it is necessary to follow .out in «modern life the 
residuum, ‘wherever, it, exists, of criminal” practices. connected: 
with religion Or: superstition ` which'“have now happily: dis- 
‘appeared. "To do this completely would require à careful study 
“and . exact observation of native life in all its phases, and. 
would be in* fact to compile a history. of medern. Hindu 
, morals. L have’ no pretensions to the ability necessary: for, 
.so difficult a task, even if I: had the time -to collect th. 
necessary data, I append, - however, a few facts: which hav 
‘come: to thy’ notice, which I.venture to preseñt:as „having“ 
-some sociological bearing- on the” modern OE ‘of. 
-éertain obsolete practices; : 
‘To resume briefly the ‘subject of Himen saérifice, it may bé. 
‘observed that the belief in the Tantras has by no means died out. 
"The .practice of destroying children, at Sagur and. elsewhere, 
‘has undoubtedly been stopped; but the same: superstitious. 
‘feeling which promptéd the immolation of infants.exists.and 
finds a-less blood-thristy outlét. The: practice undoubtedíy 
‘originated: through dread of one of the attributes of the 
goddess Kali or Devi, who. unless appeased with human_ 
-blood would possibly destroy. the whole family.’ ‘Accordingly 
“when oné or more children: in à household died prematurely 
“sor. mysteriously, it was thought that. by sacrificing one of the 
‘survivors to this deity, the remainder would be. preserved 
and the curse averted. The modern phase.of this idea shews 
‘itself in the practice of propitiating thé deity by. giving the 
‘children names indicating their small worth, e.g: Ekkari, 
- Tinkari, Punchkari (one, three or five .cowries,) -Similarly the 
‘children are” called -Chakar (servant). and Golam (slave); to 
“mark their utter insignificance. It is hoped. that tlie.god- 
dess ` will „Spare things ‘of such cóntemptable value. Occa- 
‘sionally the ceremony of transferring: children, as. .a: . gi 
^to their - : neighbours, ` and”. repurchasing, them: for: «two: or 
thrée: cowries.is -assumed.to have taken placé. Thus-the.. pro- 
prietorship of the child is, $ô to speak, shifted and-the.unlucky. ' 
. fate which would béfall actual members of. the.family:may be 
' averted, -Human sacrifice, though obsolete as. an: AENOR 
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from of the Hidu ritual; és'anot, be “said However to have 
absolutely disappeared. About ten yéars ago a “Sanyasi” or 
ascetic was tried at the Sessions Court of Murshedabad, for the 
murder: of a man in ‘his temple of Kali, and it is believéd the ~ 
victim was. intendéd as a. human sacrifice to Devi. At a 
place called . Kali-tala,-a human. _being was sarificed within the 
memory of old men still living, by: -some influential. inhabit- 
ants of Beldanga... : . 

An interesting account “of: human: satine in. Rajputana. is” 
given in the Englishman newspaper. of 23rd’ October. ,1886. 
The: sacrifice. of. two women -was agreed upon ifi order to move 
the Revenue authorities of ‘Tonk to exempt the inhabitants . 
of the. village’ from. a heavy assessment of certain lands. The 
rite is described as “ Johor” but has. been incorrectly so desig: 
nated, "Jolhur^ is essentally a Rajput tite añd it dignifiés the 
brurning. of women to save their honour. It is gladly. welcom» 
ed -by- the Rajput women, who prefer ‘self-immolation to the 

isk of -the suffering insults ‘from a conquering - force; : It was 
practised: on. a large scale at the siege of Chitoor by the Maho- 
medans in A: D. 1303 and 1 §30,—many thousands’ of women 
having-been burnéd to death, Such acts of sublime -self-devo- 
tion cannot be stigmatized as crimes. -In the present. instance 
the sacrifice'had apparently no connexion with the worship of 
Devi, as human females have never under any circumstances . 
been . offered . to; Kali. (See the Kalika ‘Purana.) But ‘these 
‘outbursts of fanaticism are-becoming more and more infrequent 
_and are, it need hardly be said, útterly opposed to public opinion. 

: The modern developments of the ancient custom of dhàrna 
pre interesting, -as -shewing that the bent of the Hindu mind, 


n the direction of dharna, has. been úninfluenced . by ‘legisla: a 


tion, although. the criminal phases. of it have disappeared. 
dharna is stil practised -by orthodox Hindus, “before. the 

temples :of Baidyanath, Tarakeswar, Rudra Deb, near Kandi, * 
and 'at other shrines. Persons suffering from serious diseases, 

‘for which "medicines ‘have failed, "frequently sit dharna at 
Baidyanath. The devotee-first purifies himself. by baths and 
other ceremonies and then Hés prone’ without food or water, 

behind: the shrine, until a -visitation occurs. -This generally 
takes the form. of an old Brahmin appearing, to him, in a- 
dreain, and directing him what. to "adopt as a-remedy.: The ` 
same practice is. observed,. though not so commonly, in order 
"A&- obtain other: favors, such. as success in an important under- 
‘taking. Instances of dharna at the favorite ‘shrines: of 
Tarakeswar and Baidyanath. are of constant occurrence. 
Occasionally : supplicants at. the. famous shrines: believe. that. 
they obtain’ revelations from the god. :Tn'1864, I am informed, 

‘two individuals, a Brahmin and a washerman of Jitpore, im 
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- this district, sat ura at Baidyanath,” Both were > suffering 
from inveterate colic and had tried various medicines without 
any effect. For three days they fasted and prostrated themselves. 
before the idol. On the fourth day, thé washerman received Ww 

` revelation, in a dream, that he would be cured if. he ate somé 
English bread “sold in the. Bazaar. The, remedy . was. not,” 
however, .efficacious; for the washerman died'a “month ` 

‘after his return to. his native village. . The Brahmin was 
directed; in a vision, to purchase sweetmeats and offer them to 
the god and- afterwards partaké of theni himself, with the 

‘other Brahmins. of the neighbourhood. These directions were 

faithfully observed, but without. effect. The Brahmin ,com- 

plained bitterly that in the present age even the gods Were ` 


- false. 


: Sometimes the supposed behests of the deity; can only be. 
carried out at the expense of the caste of the supplicant.’ 
- A few years ago a Brahmin of Chandpore, who suffered from, 
- leprosy, sat dharna at the shrine of Baidyanath and cream 
that he would be cured:of his loathsome disease, if he partoo 
of the remains of a dish of rice and curry" prepared by a certain 
Sudra of the Kaibarta (or cultivator) caste. The supernatural 
visitant had explained to the Brahmin that the Sudra was his 
father in a former birth, and that leprosy was the penalty or. 
expiation for his having ill-treated - and beaten his father in 


^, the previous state of existence. -Nothing would ‘bring’ the 


suffering to an end but the humiliating act of' taking the 
refuse of the Kaibartas meal. Unhappily for the proper tul- 


- ,filment of the penance, the- Kaibarta had not been himself 


apprised of the relationship of the Brahmin to himself andg 
` be stoutly refused to involve himself and his family in a sin c 


^ this magnitude. Accordingly the leprous Brahmin ‘sat Dharia 


at. the door of the Kaibarta, in order to force the latter to obey 
the injunctions of the deity. The sequel of this” say: has not 
transpired., 

Some facts, which I am informed recently occurred in the: 
5 Hooghly district, indicate a phase, of karna which is almost 
a modern counterpart: of ‘the story of Naboth's vineyard: with 
. however a’ different termination. The father of an official of 
Berhampore possessed a valuable pond, near his house, stocked 
with fish. . A rich and powerful neighbour coveted this pond 
and. offered a ^largé sum of money for it without success, 
He next endeavoured to. obtain it by. litigation buf this-r 
source also failed. Finally.he sent a nümber of his servants, to. 
take possession of it by force. The owner of the pond, who was 
, atthe time worshipping his family idol, driven to desperation, 

brought out his idol into the sun and thréátened to keep it there 
. S0 long as condign punishment was not inflicted on his powerful 
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enemy. He remained fasting in the preserice of the idol and 
after three days the tyrant "and his whole family were dia 
away by sudden and. fatal illness. 

Dhárna is also practised at Shradhs and funeral ceremonies: . 
of rich people. Theres a law class of Brahmins called .Bhats 
or Fastidars who attend the feast uninvited, like the umbre of 
the Roman.banquets, They ong songs.in praise. of the de- 
parted, in which they dwell on the beatitude he is about to en- 
joy in heaven, and one of their number beats a brass dish and 
importunes the surviving relatives for money. Alms are, I am 
informed, almost invariably bestowed by the head of the family, 
although to a less extent than is demanded. Alms given ori 
this-occasion are supposed to be of spiritual benefit to the soul 
of the departed and public opinion would not sanction the beg- 
gars being driven away without recompense. Occasionally, 
however, when necessity arises; the mendicant Brahmins adopt 
the old practice in its integrity. They threaten to sit at the 
door until they are relieved and sometimes even to throw them- 

selves down from a high tree if their petitions for aid are re- 
fused.’ These cases are, however, rare and instances do not occur 
of such extreme threats being carried out. Prosecutions would 
not be sanctioned by Hindu Social feeling. 

. | The belief in sorcery and witchcraft is still so widespread 
that its present disassociatiom from crime is a remarkable: in- 
stance of the power of legistation to counteract those offences 
which arise from superstitious causes. There is in fact, as in. 
South [ely at the present day, scarcely a village of rural Bengal 
¿which É- ds not possess its witch. The anxious mother catches 
“up her wild as soon as the witch is seen to approach, and 
she murmurs some simple incantation to bring to ‘naught 
“the charm of the evil eye.: The witches are popularly sup- 
"posed to possess the power of ee the blood of healthy 
children and animals. The belief ' no doubt a variant 
of the vampire incubus of Eastern Euros. These hags to 
thisday practise extortion among the women of Bengal who 
-dread their occult powers. There are other acts employed to 
counteract their malignity besides the bestowal of alms... They 
are detected sometimes by- salt being placed on their heads, 
which causes them to turn round and mutter incoherent words, - 
and, to deprive them .of their skill, they are persuaded to eat 
sweetmeats in which dung has been: surreptitiously inserted. 
Occasionally the trembling mother spits on the head of her 

child, to render him witch-proof, or gently bites his little finger, 
No woman of the lower orders, who lives in a village infested 
by a witch, would venture to leave her house with her child, 
until she had secured ‘immunity for herself and her child by 
putting a small circular piece of cow-dung on his forehead, 
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“There are various modes of treatment for persons supposed. 
. to be under the influence of a witch: ‘If a child. suffers from;- 
illness caused by the curse of a witch, one orthodox modesof. 
Water, over-which spells have. been muttered, is alsó sprinkled. 
over “the child and the forehead is rubbed over with burnt wicks. 
of. earthen. lamps fed .with..mustard oil The leaves of plum: 
. trees, are also’ favoutite medicaments, and the- branches of hg. 
_ber tréé are sometimes waved over the patient., DAI. P. 

Side: by - side with the witches there is another class off ndi" 
. viduáls; possessing occult powers, to bé found "in all. places ` of» 
any importance; called Rojahs or. Ojhas. - Like the witches thesé 
people áre believed to possess great powers, for evil, but ünlike 
the former .they „use their - skill also for beneficent purposes; . 
Just as the dock has been placed by nature side by side^witli 
the nettle, so.the Rojah lives'in close proximity.to the witch;and 
if : any. ‘bewitched. child -is beyond thè'reach of thé simple : re- 
medies, abovementioned, the: Ojha or ‘sorcerer is^ called. 
These Rojahs. or :Ojahs -are generally Bagdis of a low class of 
Mohomedans,. | Their treatment though often violent, does. not 
in. modern: times result'in death, asin the case: quoted in -à 
former page. ‘The sorcerer takes his: place:in front of his” 
patient ‘with: flowers, .a Jamp and-incense burning before him. 
Burnt turmeric, and: charmed mustard: seed are given to the ^ be- . 
witched person to. smell, and cold water is dashed with . violence 
.upon his face.: - Sometimes: the: treatment of the patient at the 
hands of an Ojha vicariously tortures the witch; Am Ojha is. 
said in: one instance, to have. - squeezed _ the j juice: of a certain\, 
^ plant:on the eyes of a bewitched child. - The witch immediately * 
complained of ` páia. in the, eyes which She: Lost and the child : 
was.cured.: v 

Ina case supposed to be more serious, as 1 have heat Som 
an-eyé-witness, a: female suffering . probably ` from hysteria ‘or 
. puerperal mania.was seated. in front of. an Ojha; . A-fire was 
. Jighted between them and’ the Ojah. taking mustard oil «into 
- his mouth forcibly -ejected “it through. the - flames on to the 
woman. - The bürning oil produced blisters and the patient iri 
' her agoüy cried out the name of a egos Person whose soul. 
had taken possession of her body. ` 
': The people. of Kamrup^(Assam): ‘are traditionally. believed 
to be Sorcerers,” and thé . women of-some: villages between 
Goahaty. and: Goalpara are supposed: to possess a mesmeric in- 
fluence. over: any “men : who come in contact: with: them. : By 
far thë most formidable magic powers are, howévet, attributed 
tothe Tantric-Brahmins. The Tantras have. already. been 
alludéd to in'.corinectión - -with human’ sacgifice ; their-mystical 
ites are still practised | with «great SECIECY,, and i in the dead of | 
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fight, in some deserted temple or burning ghaut. The Tantras 
“áre sacred books- containing incantations and rules for fthe: 
* observance’ of ceremonies, The charms themselves are believed 
to be the words. of the god. Siva.: There are several Sanscrit- 
“€ommentaries on the Tantric practices and modern works are 
published: explanatory of them. .The doctrine of the Tantras 
consists of an exposition of the various modes in which the 
‘human mind can be subjugated and oecult powérs exerted to 
` produée miraculous results. This is accomplished in three ways 
-(1) Through the agency of spirits or lower. deities who are made 
gubsérvient to ‘the purposes of the magician, (2) Through 
fiàátural causes intensified by the agency of the occult powers of 
“the magician, (3) By ‘herbs and other plants charmed by 
means of mantras. Among the most famous modern works on 
this subject is “ Swaroday ” which may be said to give a com- 
plete manual of the Black Art. ` In it the days and hours for the 
<magician’s operations are carefully explained and the different 
' branches of the dd: power are separately treated. Of the 
six modes in which the Tantric Brahmin can influence his neigh- 
bours, four are malignant, one is doubtful and only one beneficial: 
The four - malignant effects of the incantations are the causing of 
death (máran), the ‘destruction of property or mental capacity - 
(uchhaton),. the stoppage of his physical and mental action - 
istambhon) and the causing of feuds between friends (Bidveshan); 
The art of “bashikaran” or bringing an individual completely . 
under the control of the expert may be said to be of neutral 
type. The only branch of white magic discussed. is “ Shanti- 
karma," the "power of relieving a sufferer from .disease or the 
] hostile influence of the stars. 
`` The mode of c acquiring powers, which will enable the’ ident 
to act upon mankind in any of the foregoing ways, varies in 
difficulty according to the magnitude of. the task to be under- 
taken. The recitation of cábalistic words, consisting of 
unintelligible Sanskrit roots, in the presence of an expert at speci- . 
fied places, thousands of times, multitudinous burnt offerings 
and libations of ghee, baths and the feastings of Brahmins, 
take-a prominent place in the initiation of the neophyte. 

The art most frequently practised, and the belief in which 
extends almost throughout the cultivated classes of Bengal, is 
that of “ Bashikaran.” .Certain ingredients are prescribed, -con- 

-sisting of a small piece of the frontal bone of a man, the fruit 
of dura, camphor and honey. If these are mixed together, 
in proper proportions, and the forehead is painted with the 
compound, thé wearer may bring under his influence and control 
the mind of any person whom he fears or lovés. The marks 
on the forehead of old -fashioned Hindus, although they aré 
produced by à pun pier method than. is -above described, are 
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nevertheless traceable to am analogous source, viz., the wish 
to * produce a favorable: impression on as superior.. Other. 
nostrums, increasing in complexity and gruesomeness, as the ` 
higher flights of the black art' are reached, are to be found in 
the treatises. Many of the electuaries of the text books can 
only be parallélled by the witches'-caldron in Macbeth.” A quite 
modern work called “Indra Jaladi Sangraha " has been pub-' 
lished, in which the charms and medicines for killing an enemy : 
by occult means, turning him into an animal or stopping the. 
exercise- of his mental faculties, are carefully indicated. It _ 
would, be unconnected with the object of this article to give - 
more than a cursory description of the modern pseudoscientific 
aspects of witch-craft and sorcery. I wish, however, to lay 
stress on the undoubted fact that the elements of superstition 
which existed in the ‘beginning of the century, and led to 
the torture and murder-of. so-called witches and sorcerers, are 
‘appreciably present in modern Bengal .society. The following . 
illustrations bearing on the subject, which have all been collected 
within a brief period, from sources which I believe to, be 
trustworthy, are well'authenticated and they will indicate the 
extent to which educated individuals are affected by the dread 
of occult and astrological influences. 
_ A few years ago the father of a Government official, in the 
24 Pergunnahs, suffered from malignant fever, which inéreased 
, so rapidly that he suspected the evil influence of some of the | 
inmates of his family. He therefore sent for an exorcist. (ojha) 
The latter told the sufferer that the culprit was a young man, 
living at .the time in his house and under great obligations to. 
him. The Babu was astonished to hear that his favors had been 
repaid with the basest ingratitude and declined for sometime ^ 
to believe the accusation. The youth, however, at once con~_ 
fessed his guilt, stating that he had at one time learned certain 
“mantras " which, when.called to mind in the sight of any one 
suffering from illness, would in spite of his wishes to the contrary 
have a prejudicial effect on the disease.. The efficacy of these 
‘ Mantras’ was, however; by the advice.of the o//a, destroyed 
by their being whispered into the ears of a goat and no obstacle 
then remained to the Babu’s recovery. Soin South Italy, even 
to this day, it is believed by the lower orders, that the efficacy 
of the mass may be destroyed by thé spells of a witch, who. 
mutters them during its celebration.. x 
Another narrative of events which happened in the family 
of a wealthy man near Krishnagar, two years ago, illustrates 
the modern belief in astrology as an agent of good and evil. 
One of the Babu's children died at a conjunétion of the planets, 
which is particularly inauspicious, and unless counteracted in- - 
volves the whole family in ruin. Certain ceremonies were 
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therefore verom "with a view to avert the evil; atid transfer 
the ill effects of the planetary conjunction to some other family. 

oine children, belonging to a neighbouring household in which 
ks domestic loss had recently occurred, were invited to partake 
Hof sóme sweetmeats in which certain: mystical ingredients’ had 
“been mixed. One of these accepted the invitation and died : 
within three days, and this death was shortly followed by 
another within the same family from no ostensible cause, The 
whole village became aware of the evil machinations that had 
been practised, and 50 years ago no doubt the popülar indig- | 
nation would have culminated in'crime. 

The -jedlousy of rival experts is frequently said to have trag- 
ical results. A relation of one Of the officials of Berhampore 
who' had studied the black art at Kamroop, from. the most cele- 
brated performers, witnessed a performance by a famous o/ha at 

akashipar, in the district of Nuddea, some. years ago, and after 

was over, he muttered certain charms through which the 

ta lost his way on leaving the house, fell down and 
vomitted' blood. The occult powers of the oka enabled 
him to detect his opponent, and he determined to revenge him- 
self. A few days afterwards, his enemy was entering the 
Temple of Ananda Moyi with some cobras round his neck 
which he had caught in the jungle and which he had charmed 
into quiescence. The Ojha destroyed by incantations the 
influence of the Mantras and the cobras bit the: Pamtoup 
magician fatally. 

The last Ulastention: I think it necessary to adduce, consists 

f facts which | happened in the district of Berhampore very 
[Eu and in which the dread of occult agency: affected 

& conduct of an enlightened zemindar of, high. standing 
and wealth. The water in a certain pond, in the inner 
apartments of the residence, had. run low, and a staff of coolies 
under the superintendence' of an overseer were employed to 
draw water into it, from a nelatbottsng tank. The water,róse to 
a certain height, but, though the usual hydraulic apparatus is 
said to have been used, it would not rise beyond the root of a 
certain Akund tree on the bank. Further efforts . were 
made without success, The contractor refused to continue the 
operation as he suspected sorcery. Owing to persuasion and ` 
ridicule he was at last induced to continüe, but shortly after- 
wards lost his wife and one of his sons through fever, Finally. 
he-was himself seized with fever and he dreamed that a Brah- 
min’ Dattya or ghost was living under the kund tree 
and that it was against the wishes of the Daitya that the. 
water should rise beyand the root of the tree.. The Zemindar 
on being apprised-of these facts at once stopped the work, 

These brief instances of modern superstition. might be 
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3idefnitely extended fro the inaterials that are! bed, avali 


., able in evefy district; but I havénot thought it.necessary to.adduce 


_ others, becausethesé% aré sufficient to serve as typical: exainples« 


certain occult springs of action which-are’still- “operative ‘among 


‘the upper ard’edicated’elassés. of Bengal:: Belief in demonologya 


` and witchcraft; is undoubtedly néither'so extensive nor so stong - 


as in the early. part.of the centüry;- “The:tendency: to -associáte a 
blóodshéd: with" the: religións. rites of:Sivaland Kali is:not so. 


. powerful. The: utilizatión.of the threatened anger. of the ‘deity. 


“As à mears of. extortion, is: less effectualthan.it was. . All these ; 
causes'are, however, still operative, and éven now, océasionally,” 


“some "tragedy bursts forth - which. shews that like the' sudden. 


-“yetifiable progress ” in: morality has-been established; cA 


“causes which is.a:survival.of the earliest ‘stages: of. national life 


erruption of ‘a long slumbering volcano, the forces of supersti-"; i 


„tiom are only.dormant. ‘But it is. impossible: to deny that very: 


much. has been: gained; and that what-Mr. Walter Bagehot calls . 


of the modern illustrations shew, -no . doubt that the princ 
of corporate liability’ to'good and evil fortune, from: supersti 






is still existent;: It still. shews.itself-in the: persecution ofa. 
witch ‘by the: whole ‘community, in which one of. its members. 


_ is supposed to-haye fallen under:the evil eye, It crops. üp- ás : 


the.basis of the-human.sacrifice to avert famine, . E e and ; 
political disaster which: even.now is.not unknown. - . i 
But the causes which'led to many of. the phases of crime - dn. 


` earlier days, if still in existence are less energétic than they. 


were: “The historian.of morals during the last century, would 


of custom, to the adoption by the: Aryan ‘immigrants of th 


7 find that’ the proportion of crime attributable to the so the 


is bloodthirsty. rites of :the aboriginal races, and.to -anci 


sanguinary, laws, bears, a gradually decreasing ratio. to "tlie 


'. aggregate. These" ameliorated features in the pathology of. 
"crime: are due.to: easily: recognizable * causes. One is the grad. 


ual: progress of-rationalism in Bengal, arising «directly and 
indirectly. through. the English conquest. With regard to the 


: inflüénce exercised by the:conquering. tace on. the. conquered, ‘in, 
‘this century, Mr. Walter. Bagehot wrote. as follows in his ad. 


mirable work on .'* "Physics" and Politics,” p. 145.- “The ex=- 


` perience of the English i in India shews—if it'shews. anything— 


that a highly civilized «race may: fail: in producing:a rapidly : 
excellent.effect on a less civilised race, because it is too good", 


. and too different. , The two ate not en rapport together. =the. 


"of the other. The: higher being: is; not “and cannot be 


merits- of the one are;nót thé merits prized by the other ; they 
manrer-language :of - the. one: is not: the: manner- language 





model for the lower; .he could not”. mould" himself. ón it, ~ 


an he would, and would not. if he. could. Consequently, 


i 


M : 
s m 


thë” two: faces: “have "long lived together: * near and yd far off, - 
daily seeing one * another and: daily interchanging»- superficial 
houghts, but i in the-depths of their mind géparated,by a whole - 
fra of- -éivilisation, ; aud so affecting one another only a little. in 
komparison with what. might have*been.hoped." But one may - 
venture:to suggestathat i in this passage, true“as it is in many 
espects, the author, did not sufficiently regard the indirect 
influences of the ‘education ‘whicly ‘the: English Government 
introduced -and the’ effect of’ which ' in permeating public 
opinion operates in the same ratio ás the increase of population. 
“The ‘other cause. is. the beneficial ‘effect of the system 
of^Jaw* which gradually. ‘replaced :. the: .archáic tenets* of: 
the Koràn ‘arid: the Hedaya, «the: course of which I have 
endeavoured imperfectly’ to tracé:in the: earlier pages of this ` 
article; Among’ à people ‘whose’ 'religious, views and customs 
and history: render their ‘minds : ME malleable'in their 
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oreign Power, there cari bé no doubt ‘that? the’ English 
rnment acted “with: what hrs to "us 'unaccountablé 


administration op India, it a nos 
. E “Durant BarosroN. 
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3 FREDERICK ARCHER. 
: IN ‘MEMORIAM, | 


PT would hardly bé right- to: publish. this nümber Without 
- somé reference. to perhaps the greatest event in. English 


i history . during the last few mionths.. In a great natior there 


“was fortunate in winning two, at least, of bis most famous 


portance. Such an. incident occurs when-orne-of those men 
passes. away who, by superlative excellence in their own sphere, 
' ‘have. become, representatives of their class” above: and- beyond 


‘ane many classes and interests which exist independently of’ the 
'generalnational life, and it is only at times that iricidenf$ in the 
‘history of these classes and interests rise to be’: ‘of national ims 









dt: 

One. of the prevailing . features i in audet English life is 
increased: love of, atid. interest in,: athletic. exercises, 
“people: will be: ‘found, to regret that this.is so, and would wish 
energiés to be turned more ‘in.the direction of study, “But to 
thosé-who feel that a day may come .whén: the qualities which: 
athletic exercise keeps alive may be requiréd for their. country’ 5 
defence; the spirit which admires a great rider, a great cricketer, 


4 or: a great.rünner can “hardly seem undesirable. 


: Of all the sports of the field there is none which, deserves. to’ 
attract, and none which attracts, so much, attention: as: racing, 


for to those who experience them they. are indescribable, and t 
those who do not, they are unintelligible. But it is noticeable ho 
much of the thoughts and conversation of Englishmen is ccu- 


E , It is. needléss to dilate here upon the pleasures of this u$ 


pied ‘with racing, and that the number of those who take this. 


interest is still increasing. All these, both: at'home and abroad, 
will ‘feel a loss, as of à personal friend, in the. death of Frederick 


' Archer. 


' To write the history of Aret ’s career would be to write the 
history of racing in England for the last fourteen years. 
There was scarcely an important race in which he did not take 


“a part; and there were few in which: that part was not a principal 


one, He made mistakes at times, notably ‘perhaps:.when he 
lost the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot on Silvio i in 1879. And he 







the Derby on Bend Or and the St. Leger i on Dutch Oven—by the 

‘respective bad riding of his opponents on Robert the Devil an 
"Beheimniss, But it was rarely, indeed, that he did nót'do al 
or more than all; that. mortal could do to win. duet race.in a which. 


, he. was riding. 


‘ 
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-Many used to say while he lived that Archer was the greatest 
man in England. Now that he is dead many talk of him as 
‘only a. jockey? The fact is that the greatness of a rider of 
. races is not actual but potential. As far as his work in the 

world goes, he is: ‘only a jockey.” He merely wins or loses 
‘races. But in those qualities which he must possess'to be suc- 

cessful, there lies the possibility of far higher things than most 

of us are capable of. ` 

The endurance as of an ásccti the perfect obedience to 
orders, the sterling honesty, the iron will, the power of seeing and 
using a momentary opportunity which «Archer so preéminently 
possessed, might, under other circumstances, have placed him 
beside the heroes. of Waterloo, of Ramilies and of Plassey. 
His destiny was otherwise. And now we can only say that, 
as' race-riding is the highest form of athletic exercisé, so 
Archer was the greatest of race riders, ` 

One of the saddest things about our life in India is the 

onstant feeling between: our brief visits to England, that 
things there are changing amd will never be the same again, 
This feeling is intensified when we heat of the deaths of those 
in whom we are interésted Gr whom. we admire, Those 
who have found their keenest pleasure in watching good horses 
well ridden, will miss few of the old familiar. sights more than 
that of the great horseman, 

The horses or others like them remain. Bend Or is ead 
ed by Ormonde,  Isonomy is represented by Bendigo. And 
Epsom Downs and Ascot Heath and Newmarket are un- 
!changed by time. But there is noné worthy. to catch the 
¿mantle of Archer. And as we picture to ourselves the horses 
without his gaunt figure and commanding horsemanship, 
as we think that we have heard for the last time the rever- 
-berating cry of “Archer wins,” we know arid’ feel that with . 
him “ here has passed away a glory from the earth." d 


AN OLD TURFITE. 
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THE BOGOOLA, . (A PADDY BIRD). 
^ Al in ‘the maish he stands about, ' 

^o Or stalks’ along the mud, i 
And jobs the frogs with speary snout 


Or hunts his brother bird : 
Bogoola; hunting bogoola, 


* On: snowy: wing he-heaves i insight °° 
: And lights by water near me. | ' 
35 Like lightning on a summer niglit 
‘Or jack-o-lantern’s fitful light, ' 
He comes to variish. Dear me; e 
|. Not loüdly saying | x Bogoola.” - 


Chameleon-like his change I ween 
Poised: on one leg to think. - 

Then: slowly, with sage pause between, 
' A ghost invisible in green— 


Two yellow legs to stalk are seen 


` Along the water's brink: Bass 
Bodyless legs of Bogoola, a 


“The avenue hath ‘toon. trees high: Las Du 
Where callow, young they rear. p. e 
“At dawn and when, the night is nigh | 
Their true-love songs I hear 
“Bogoola bogoologsola.” 


_ There is an island in the lake ^ M du ^ 
* .. Where thousands of them: breed, 
As on the herring doth the hake 
- A fiend on: them doth feed. 
The Bogoola he gobbleth. 


End of the Bogoola. 


THE FISH-EAGLE.. 
By night and day, amain ` 
He shrieks, nor shrieks in vain. 
Across the wide champaign 
Or waters clear and chill, 

. He loud doth shrill ; 

And lesser beasts and birds 
And even fish are still. 
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His is no idle call, — 
Far in the highest heaven 
Soaring he cries to all. 
Miles off it rings 
And the regard of all — 
To him is: s duly. j given ` E ; 
"n For.he is.of the kings.: Em. a "s a qs 


"Ofai Hark! Loud atid bia, 


- > Fiend-like, ‘defiant, rings 


‘Reiterate his eldritch shriek.’ 

As. if bereft of wings— 

. An angel fallen—he falls : 
 He'penetrates the deep. . iy E 
'The fishes he appals ` i 
"Vet erethe water's toucht . 

‘A triton huge i is clutcht. 


- He drags his victim from- its done ; 
| With fiercest struggles set in foam- 
And rises, from the tide; S T 
Then to the giant fig-tree's bough * 
" ' He-saileth in his pride." + 
Twixt sea and sky 1 see him now te a E 
` The monster fish astride. E m 
Anon poor, terror-stricken birds ^ $e 
Arise on silvery wing: : ] 
And o'er their harried nests ' : 
` Flitting with fluttered breasts 
is loud ; while ke thé king : 
With scythe-like moves , NUT os 
‘Ment singles out the thing. > : E 


Of helpless Bogoola: brood— ` ` 

To him but pretty food— - 
The fiend doth make another meal- z ES 
Nor pity take’ ' ~- EE ME 

But shrieks, withal, amain.  ' 
His mate replies again, 

And once again ' ic de. ed 
"The welkin rd) rings. mr Ma 


ew. 


E 
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HE principal events of the - -quarter anda: review, 
European and. ‘Indian, have: been. The Bulgarian. 
crisis continued ; the ‘growing ‘discontent of Austria with: 
Russian policy, and Russian designs in the Balkan peninsula; 
.the French irritation’ against England in consequence of our: 
«continued occupation of Egypt’; the defeat of Mr. Parnell's ‘Bill. 
in the House of Commons; the recovery or partial recovery of 
silver; the Burma campaign continued through the history 
of a véry unsatisfactory. chapter indeed ; the death of General 
Macpherson ; tlie public’ Service Commission ; the ‘Currency, 
, Comimission.; the final Resolution of tlie Government of Indid 
on the Hindu widow “remarriage movement; the operations’ 
and termination «of the:Finance Commission and the sensational 
cases of Mr, Gibbons, ¡and Mr, Trail. 


' The Bulgarian crisis was advanced ' deveral stages during 
the quarter under: review, but has not reached the stage' of soli- 
tion and settlement as yet. Russia has no immédiate intén- 
- tion of occupying.. Bulgaria. Nor is it necessary that she 

should do so: unless Bulgarian . animosity to’ Russia reaches 
the acute stage and the Bulgarian Government: succeeds in 
emancipating' Bulgaria from Russian influence .and interference. 
altogether. Under these circumstances; it is mostearnestly to be 
. hoped that moderate ‘counsels will. prevail at; Sophia, and« 
that the Regency wil not precipitate “a crisis "which Can 
" involve nothing but disaster and humiliation: for Bulgaria, and 
for all those wider European interests which Bulgaria, as an.inde- 
. peident country, represents, The bane of English foreign: 
‘policy uñder Mr. Gladstone was sentimentalism. We may- 
* . deplore Russian ascendency in Bulgaria, but ‘that ascendency, as. 
an accomplished fact, must be accepted and, recognised. ` Russia 
freed Bulgaria from the: Turkish yoke. Russia reorganised and 
xofficered the’ Bulgarian army, and Russia afforded the most. sub- 
É stantial financial support to Bülgaria in connection with the: 
. establishment of Bulgarian civil administration after the war with 
/ Turkey, had been brought to a close, Russia’s right to a paras: 
mount interest in Bulgaria is, therefore, altogether, unquestionable, 
It“is founded où quite as strong a basis as our right to a para-. 
mount influence in Egypt, the Transvaal or "Upper Burma, before. 
the- annexation. ` "This is precisely, what politicians of the senti-- 
' mental school, whether in England or on the Continent, refuse to, 


EN 
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see." This is'thé great political fact of -the' current: phases of the 
Bulgarian question against :which they resolutely shut their eyes, 
jn order that they may zo see it. But it must: be recognised, 
and its timely recognition will have the effect-of preventing any 
isolated or Quixotic interfernce in Bulgarian affairs-by our 
Government, until. we can move in concert withthe, other 
powers. towards ‘a: practical .and substantial solution of the 
Eastern difficulty. . : With Austria it i$ somewhat different: Her 
interest in the question is direct and immediate— ours, indirect 
and remote. We can. well afford to -lét her take -the lead, 
and indications are not'wanting (the ‘Three- -Emperor - -alliance, 
notwithstanding) that she will take that lead in a very 
decisive. manner indeed at no distant date.- The flowers that 


bloom in the spring may possibly, nay probably, bloom for the - 


celebration of another great European. war. “The nations do 


bxocess is becoming more acute and more universal every «day, 


Austria is snarling at Russia— Russia is snarling at Bulgaria— ` 


lE: murmur .snatling at each others heels," ‘but. the snailing 


France is snarliag at England, and Germany, passive but. watch- 
ful and prepared, is watching the snatling process ón every side. 
“Go in and win" is her advise to them all—win from-each 
other and leave me the supreme arbiter of your „destinies 
when the supreme and critical moment for interference arrives. 
-Mr. Parnell’s Bill, for the suspension of the Act relating to 
payment.of judicial rents, was rejected, in the House of ‘Com- 


mons by a very substantial majority. The policy -of unvarying l 


concession and surrender to Irish claims has been suddenly 
eversed at last, According to Mr. Parnell the -effect’-of this 
rejection will be altogether disastrous. It will alienate the 
Trish people from British rule, and from the Irish landlords, 
to.àn extent, and in {a sense, not dreamed of in- ‘Lord 
Randolph Churchill's’ philosophy, This would be a terrible 
prospect,. indeed, if we did not know that nothing that was 
ever done, or left undone, by a British Government . could 


add the weight of a. feather to the feeling against England and . 


the landlords which animates that section of.the Irish people: 
which Mr. Parnell’s Bill was intended to .propitiàte. In the 


meantime Mr, Parnell's prophecies have certainly not been 
realized so far. Notwithstanding the ‘treasonous :vapourings 
of Mr.. Dillon, seconded by the example of the móónlighters; 


the tenants in the south are paying their rents, and the SORRY 


E more tranquil and contented, 


Silver made an astonishing recovery. didas the quarter under - 


review. It reached, 15. and 62, and then, owing. to” a pañic in 
Bombay, suffered :a slight and: sudden:decline, To what ig this 


“@ 


owing?. Perhaps the growing certainty that something: must be: 


x 
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- done.to rehabilitate silver, is the real: cause: of this; satisfactory 
: result: In-the. meantime a silver. controversy has.been, raging in 
the columns of the Lnglishiay with varying, fortunes, but: no ves 
i point: ‘at feast has been made ‘abundantly clear. Thé unfixed, ratios 
- leads, to. uncertainty. in.connetion with.commercial speculations;- 
and uncertainty. is to. trade what strychnine or: prussic acid. is. to 
the, human. system, for assuredly what`the Ghost in Hamlet said | 
ofthe “ leprous distilment"* -which did take Away: his: life,. the 
‘merchant . in our time «may say of a varying exchange: The 
question, then;. as it seems,to us, is narrowed to:a very: simple 
. issue indeed. , Let it be admitted for . .the sake of. argument. that 
our India export’ trade is.stimulated by à low.exchange, enabling: 
- Indiam produce, especially wheat, to compete on favorable terms 
"with America and Russia.: Is this a compensation, an adequate- 
compensation, -for the-uncertainty which isinvolved in a. fluctuat 
ing exchange, Mr. Yule & Co. say plainly that it is. Mr. Connof 
*'Lossit? & Co: say, as plainly, that it is not, and thusitis à very: 
pretty. quarrelas it stánds, But “ Lossit,” although I generally. 
‘agree--with ; him, put - forward one “very. curious, and as, “it 
seems to me; one very, fallacious theory: indeéd. - He measured: 
the. superior wealth of France by the extent: of its metallic: 
currency, but'can the wealth of any country be really measured. 
by such a- standard > This. is surely not a “ ‘disputed point ? of 
- political economy, for I think Lossit , would; find- it’ extremely: 
_ difficult to adduce a single authority of; eminence:who:coihcides. 
with hirn: in this view, and Stuart Mill repudiates: it in: the: clearest 
- and most decisive. manner possible, ` as a y Gard 
t. During the, iia 'under-- -review, . the, daci $ campaig Ne 
Burma; was continued; with very: discoufaging’. and. unsatis- 
_ factory “results indeed. ` The dacoits are in à.chronic state of 
- being-* dispersed," and in a «chronic: :state , of; re- -asseinbling, at 
. some unexpected. point:.and being “dispersed”: again. In:the 
meantime ‘the loss of "European life,, ‘especially: among: the. 
officers, goes. on, and sickness has played sad: ‘havoc among our: 
troops, both European. and native, All ¡this was' perhaps: 
de inevitable under the circumstances, but, tlie: country ` is becoming. 
- snore; and more impatient of these." little wars” whieh costi so; 
A puch in the aggregate, and: if the Indian people: have. to..bear 
the. "whole. cost: sof: the -Burma‘campaign,, they have excellent 
reasons ‘for being profoundly. discontented with the: foreign. policy 
of the Indian Government. ‘The interests we àre fighting-for 
“in Burma; may be:very: well. ‘worthy fighting for, from: an Imperial 
point-. -of view, but they are notin; amy" special.-or. exclusive 
degree, Indian interests, and when, a country has:always. to .:pay 
- the pipers, she: begins; alter a.time; to ibe a little. out of humour 
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with the" dance» Sir: ‘Herbert T daa -This-gallant 
soldier this bravé; kindly, and :gentle.. English’: gentleman—-suc- 
:eumbed to an attack of fever:in: Burma just after hé had-assumed 
- the.Command-in-Chief-and: passed 'away-after a: few! dàys' illness: : 
No man: was more universally: thourned ‘for, ho man:was-rmore 
universally beloved. : Revéred and beloved by-every one; he was 
especially beloved by the young afficers: and'the rank..and file. 
_ Ifthe private soldier had ever a-true friend in-the British army, 
“that man was Sir Herbert ‘Macpherson. +: But, 'as we have said 
in a, former issite;:it- will not'do for us tobe “too: impatiént' with 
the. apparently: slow: progress::of: the Work: which i is now being 
. done by our army in Upper: Burma. Look at thé French in 
‘Tonquin! That. campaign .was anything ‘but the ‘walk: óver— 
the military. promenade; anticipated’ ‘by the chanticleérs of the 
-Parisian „press. "Upper. Burma? is.a: very «difficult ed for 
military . operations, . It’ isa country: of jungle and vi lláges— 
y and the way in which campaigns: in “other. countriés: havé ;been 
só often brought to a close; namely; by striking: at largé ‘cities, 
centres of commerce. and: government-—is: all but impossible in 
Uppér Burma. The-work of:pacification to be done SUE 
must, of DEC be done samewhat slowly: . 





“The Finance Comission has feishied: its: laboutaesthe. hem. 
Wes. have' sepárated—and > “Mr. “Elliott: ‘is: now. engaged: iri 
. embodying the result of: their i inquiries: ‘and recommendations in 
a:-final report; The. appointed “task . of: the: Commission ‘was, 
vin the highest degree, both delicate and difficult, and it is-toó 
soon to predicate what the actual outcome' of the i inquiry will 
be. © The administrative xeqtiirements “of the! country àre.every' 
“day becoming more onerous and more.vatiéd. and "extensive Lr 
well, If economy, and economy’. alone; is to bes considered, 
- sweeping reductions. in adntinistrative establishments might be 
very desirable indeed, but is everything to! be. ‘sacrificed to this: 
Fetish. of modern: administration? True; statesmanship, in :the 
‘eyes of mediocre politicians, is represented: in. the.simple process 
of saving. money at’ any cost under all circumstances,:-Mr. _ 
Westland and. Colonel: ‘Filgate - would: ‘think: it a stroke: of. | 
financial’ genius: to get, thet: administrative: work dorie: for half 
the monéy, and so it would ' bey: from lá: purely: financial”.point *: 
of.view.. But. how .about: ‘the. imordle;, the:contentment, - effi- 
ciency and ‘public spirit-:of. a: i Service "organised:: on..-thesé 
Principles: and ‘for this object 7% But:neither:Mr. Westland-nor .' 
Colonel Filgaté „concerns: themselves, in. the: remotest dégree; 
“with: this: 'aspect of thë question, They have:had: ‘scarcely any 
district ` experiéncé and -few opportunities. for. observing :the. 
“influences: under.. which. district officers. do their work. - They. - 
probably. Snow: almost’, everything. which: statistics::can, teach 
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“them, pedal financial statistics, of the facts connected’ with ` 
Anglo-lndian administration, and, over and above this, they, 
are; beyond all question; exceedingly able men, but there is much... 
relating to the quality. and -spirit’ of district work’ which. mere ' 
statistics could never be: made to represent, and which is, most 

_ assuredly ‘not dreamed of in their narrow financial- philosophy. 

" With Mr. Elliott himself it is entirely different. .He has been a 
- district official, a Chief Secretary to a provincial administration : 
and the ruler of a great Province. If, after this experience, ' 
Mr. Elliott confounds. reform with reduction—with anything like 
sweeping Or: indiscriminate :reduction—then let no man put 
‘his faith inexperience, for in: that there is no salvation. The 
theorist and doctrinaire will remain a theorist and a doctrinaire | 
to the end"of the chapter, and’ in spite: of all temptations to 
“deviate into common sense,”. will pursue to the end the broad: 
path which. leads to: mischievoús and impracticable innovation.. 
But this, as.far'as Mr, Elliott is coricerned, is not at all probable; 
There is ample room in connection with Anglo- Indian adminis-* 
tration for reductions which:do not partake in any degree of any- 
thing like wholesale and indiscriminate cutting down of estab- 
lishment. Some establishments.are absurdly large—others again ‘ 
are as absurdly small—here we have room and opportünity for- 
solid reform and that of the most useful and practical kind. Nor ' 
has.the Commission. been indifferent to this aspect of the ques- 
tion, and if there is a man living capable ‘of vindicating the ways- 
of Cominissions to man,:that man is the: President. of sthe l 


l “Finance Committee, : 


^ 


i Mie Gibbons, the ‘Assam’ ,planter; ‘who "was convicted. oË 
forgery by the High Court, and sentenced. to,a year's imprisonz-— 
` inent and a fine of one thousand rupees, was released by’ the 
' Government during the :quarter under:teview.. His séntence * 
‘was remitted: after he had. “undergone: four months’ imprison- : 
ment. Theiaction of the Government ‘in connection with this . 
case: was ‘universally approved, and would have: been still ' 
more‘ worthy .: :of commendation, if Mr. Gibbons. had: -nevér. 
: been. imprisoned .at-all. Mi. Gibbons, be it remembered, was 
‘tried: on a. charge. of forgery ‘by a jury: in" -Ássam, ¡and 
the.juty included ‘several 'native «gentlemen who. will scarcely. 
be. Suspected of. any leaning towards. a European; in.a case 
"involving a charge of alleged injustice towards.one of their:own ` 
.race, .But «the jury :were unanimous’ in. their verdict Gf. 
-acquittal, and the Sessions Judge, ‘disagreeing. with the verdict; 
sent the case to the High Court The High Court. ‘Judges. 
-who «tried; or retried: the case, were Mr. Justice Mitter and Mr.- 
. justice Grant. - They.reversed, as we have said, «the: verdict «of ' 
-thej jury, «convicted Mr; Gibbons: of forgery, and sentenced him. 
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- tora, yeár's rigorous. imprisonment: ‘and à fine ‘of one ‘thousand 
rupees..." Mr:-Grant,-it is. believed, was in favor'of a- still-severer: - 

sentence, but yielded ‘on this. point to the better judgment of: 
" his-brother Judge. :-This-is the second time-that, Mr: Grant has * 

. conttived to'render: ‘himself remarkable in^connection with. sen- 
tences óf exceptional: severity, sentences: which shocked public +. 

‘opinion and necessitated the interposition ofthe High: Court; or 
Government, in the interests-of justice and common-sense.. Mr; | 

* Grant, then a District Judge, confirmed,.webelieve enhanced, the 
sentence of the Magistrate, Mi; ‘Pugh, ‘when that light. of the ` 
Bengal judiciary, sentenced a. ‘European girl of fifteen-years of age . 

(the daughter of. respectable: ;parents) 'to three or four: months’ 

imprisonment for using.a defaced, postage. ‘stamp! .. The public 

indignation-excited by. this sentence. was intense, the verdict was 

referred to the High Court and: instantly quashed. : Mr. Grant 

. - asia District Judge is.“ quashed.” „bythe High Court. Mr.Grant 

sia High: Court Judge : "is: quashed ” ¡by the Government, ` 

here and when is:this:* 'quashing ” process'to end? Mr. Grant, 

is a very conscientious:and, in: his ^ Way, - ‘avery able: Judge, but. 

Draco, although he was a: very meritorious and estimable. ‘person ` 

in, his way also, has not had i many imitators:on the English Bench., 

` (even. including Jeffries) who are: much-treasured - among. the. 

PERS of modern civilization: ed i A : 







¿Am ancient English institutión—the Biitish jury. system-—has 
been. tránsplanted ::to India” and is- rapidly becoming, like the 
mar-éating:tree of Madagascar, one of the. most ; 'extraodinary. 

_ botanical growths:of' modern times. . A. duftry in the employ. 
of. Mr. Trail, the. well-known: | Calcutta. .stationer and publisher, 
died very suddenly during the. quarter under: review. - He. fell | 
down. in fit in Mr, Trails office; was carried home, and died.imme-. 

. diately afterward, according -to the- express. testimony~ of Dr. * 
Mackenzie, of:serous apoplexy: and -pneumonia. The- Coroners’ 
jury consisted of natives and East- Indians—the. natives . being. 
in: a majority. he. natives: were ignorant men-who:did, not: 
understand. á wotd.of.English;and who, probably had -no idea 
of what was even. meant by the’ value’or-cr edibility of. evidence,’ 

' One .ofs Mr, "Trail's: employés, a. Sirdar, -holding :a temporary: 
appointment if Mr.-Trail's office,.came.forward at-the Coroners’ - 

“ inquest. and. swore that he-had seem Mr. Trail strike the duftry, 
and that the duftry-had fallen down from the effects of the: blow. 

his man's. evidence was contradicted: by. Several other witnesses... 






tunities, according to the sirdar s Oivri admission) of seeing what. 
happened when the dyftry. fell. down. -.It:also transpired. tha: 
the sirdar was..a man. who’ .cherished some.grudge against: - 
E ‘Trail, because. he. was a. Substitute: for: another. man Tor: 
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whom: hethadohàd to pay a-fine:: ;;It was explained-ito: the jury: 
that the evidence of this: man, was absolutely - worthless, and- 
that the doctor's evidence was decisive-as ‘to 'the man: having. 
died from natural causes; and not from the effects of: violence: ( 

But a majority: of the jury, the East Indian's dissenting, brought. 
‘in’ a verdict, against Mr. Trail, of culpable homicide ‘not: © 
amounting fo: murder V The case had to be tried. at the. 
criminal. sessions , when,. as a matter of course, Mr. Trail was 

. instantly acquitted ‘and discharged. . But, in the meantime, Mr.: 

' Trail had been put.to no.end Of worry, annoyance, expense and * 
loss of. valuable time, and if. these'things are done in the green 
tree’ what woüld have!-been done-in the dry? If the Iibert 
Bill had become law, and:this occurrence had happened in the 
iofussil instead of in Calcutta, where would Mr. Trail be now ?: 


z Eheu Mr. Trail! ^ Ul 


. Yet' another Commission of inquiry and still another! The 
cry is still they come! In additión to the Finance Commission 
we "have the :Currency. Commission -in England and. the 
. Public. Service Commission in India; The Public Service 
Commission has been constituted, and no exception can be taken" 
` tó any, of the gentlemen who: have been selected “by Govern- 
ment to dct as members of the Commission. They are all, with: 
out exception, men of experience and ability, and therefore, so . 
fat as it goes, the Commission hás been very well constituted 
indeed. -But the complaint—the:most just and reasonable com= 
plaint—is that it does not go far enough. The Covenanted Civil. 
Service is represented. on thé Commission by'six members. . The , 
Uncoveñanted Civil Service, practically, by one; None of the 
native members on the Commission can.be dccepted as repres. . 
sénting, in any specific ot useful degree, the specific claims of the 
"Uncovenanted Services, because that other “burning question,”: 
of: native aspiration—the reconstitution of the public service on 
a native basis—will be the main, if not, the sole object.of: their 
patiiotic'solicitude h conriection with the inquiry.. Now Mr. . 
Ryland ‘is a very able and a very experienced man, but he will 
represent on the Commission one opinion: and’ one vote on 
behalf of that enormous and varied collection of administra- 
tive interests which are.entrusted to the Uncovenanted Services, 
Public Works, Finance, Police, Education, Telegraphs, Forests, 
and a: very large proportion of the judiciary as well This 
appears to us to be a monstrous injustice which ought to be res»... 
tified at once, or the Uncovenanted Service will have no faith in 
the ability or disposition.of the’ Commission to do justice to 
the claims of Uncovenanted Officers, Take the question of pens 
sion alone. It would be difficult, it might. be entirely impossible 
to -exaggerate the Crüel; the almost overwhelming. Hardship 
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«which has been. inflicted: on officers of the. Üncóvenanted Service 


‘by the depreciation-of the: :rupee.'- - When the: tupeé. -Wás:at-par, 


-Uncovenanted pensions were miserable enough. * Now “they, afe 


: only . à disqualification for thé poor house. - The main provisions 
„of the Uncovenanted Service Pension Code-were-framéd forty-one 


years ago, when the constitution of: the Unconvenanted Services ` 
was véry different indeed from what itis: now:: The Public Works ` 


“at that time consisted, ‘for the ‘most part “of: Royal. Engineers 


-and:Overseers, and, the’ Overseers were men appointed ' in “India, DE 


men of inferior’ social : position, who, had . receivéd "no regular 
scientific training of any | kind. There was ro graded police 


"service. The Police administration Was: 'eütrüsted" neatly: alto- . 


gether to military” officers and inspectors, and: the: inspectors 


were for the most part. Eurasians‘ot ow ' Europeans. - The. Pu 


‘gtaded services ini connection with: Education, -Forestry, Finance, ^ 


eriod,.such as they" were, were officéréd, for the most- párt,“ by 
rmy schoolmasters” ‘and. sò. on, “and 'so on, All’ this Tias 
suffered change. Officers of the Uncovenatited Services ‘are for 


bem were not.in -existérice, The higher’ schools, of the 


thé most part appointed in: England—the training which; | ¿they ` 


«receive, to qualify: them for their dutiés in India, is quite-as 


elaborate and expensive as the training required for the Civil ` 


Service (in the case of Educational. Officers much more so,) and 
they belong socially to“the*samé classés-of English society as 


those from .which the. Civil:Service is récruited. Yet this is, the 


service,to which is continued. thé: system | of perisiori-which was 
originally framed-to rewatd the services of Road Overseérs, Army 


School-masters; Police Inspectors, arid that pension; “miserably - 
inadequate’ as it was, ih the first instance; has been reduced by. a 


third, owing to the depreciation of: the rupee ! P 


. Frederick Archer, the: celébirated Jockey, committed. ‘suicide, 
in a fit of temporary insanity, during the. quarter under.review. 
‘The event was regarded;as a calamity. by a.nation: devoted. to 
the sport of which , Archer was, (in: connection with.one of-its 
most attractive aspects) the most celebrated representative - that 

_evet lived. The physical qualities that. distinguish: a. successful 
jockey—nerve, skill self-control,::and. coolnéss of: judgmienti= 
under.the most exciting: and- cfitical: 'circumstances—-have always 
been held in peculiar veneration, by Englishmen; ‘dnd: ‘Archer's 

. death will be regretted wherever, the noblest. of- peeks PD 

s admirers and, sympathisers i in the civilized ‘world, i 


„İn a brief, bùt «masterly- resolution; dealing’ with’ the benera) 
pitnciplés which, shoyld guide : all enlightened , and” scientific 
legislation, the Government ‘of India las. summied up the: reasons 
which: influenced“ its: final’ decision not: to. make Mr “Malabar 


^ 
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propositions the basis of any: enactment in far. of the re- -martiage 
of: Hindoo widows. ‘This’ decision will commend itself to -tle 
common sense of every’ "tinprejudiced judgment.- The. reformi 
«desired and: attempted - by: Mr, Malabàri- is “as a:consumation 
‘devoutly tobe wished,” but could that“reform'be effected | P 
amy fotm of legislation ?: I do not think that’ it could, ati 

we: must: trust’ ‘to ‘the slower; but surer effects .of- ‘education di 
-the only.means of reforming. a system fraught with;so many 
evils—so much suffering and'unjustice—to that. most unfor- 
tunate member of- society—the Hinde widow. f ; 


During the quarter. dader review, Mr. James: Archer; R A, of 
the. Royal. Scotish Academy; visited India and is'now. in - Cal. 
, cutta., Mr. Archer has earned for himself a: very’ ‘distinguised 
position in the: history of Modern British-art: * He excels as.a 
portrait painter and many,of his portraits of eminent men haves 
been classed by the most corapetent art critics in England, amo 
_ the masterpieces of the Modern British..School, The characte;g J 
stic, excellence of his portraitue is an exquisite. fidelity to’ 
delicate shades ‘of: expressions, ‘so. easily recognised in almost 
any- living human face yet. so difficult to-trausfer to canvas; the 
curve of lip, :the:droop. of .an-eyelid in which we bave' sumriied’ 
` up. for, as it were, the history. of a face, Mr. Archer has often 
given us.side'by: side the portrait of. a beautiful child: and the. 
. portrait of. some celebrated public: man and nó contrast could 
be, better in the direction. of attesting his supreme mastery of the 
resources of his art. "The: finish of his pictures is also in: its 
way very, wonderful for the-smallest details—a -flower—a. ring-e-^ 
- aglove—a piece of lace—or the fold of a curtain—are elaborated. 
with such conscentious, skill—that- the eye’ will. be “often bé” 
arrested and held by these accessories, as studies in themselves— 
midrvels of’ imitative truth. Asa colorist Mr. Atcher is fond« of 
those ' rich, yet: subdued, colors which give what artists “call 
warmth to a: picture and, therefore, his pictures have none of 
that. hardness of tone which is taken-so rnuch' exceptiori 
to'by continental critics of the British school. Mr. Archer | 
, has’ brought, with him to Indid- some noble speciinens 


of his best work, With’ the proud confidence of a.true. 


artist, he is able to-point to them’ and say this is what I ` 
have done:this is what I can: do” Kt is earnestly to bé hoped 
that advantage will be taken of Mr. Archers- presence, in' 
‘India to secure for our. public buildings some specimens of his? 
art, There. are. eminent. public men now. in India, on the.- 
eve of retirement,- whose’ services might be commeniorated ib; 
this way and so much: money : ‘has been wdsted on the wretched- 
daubs which” we possess: in the Shape of :portaits that: it; would, 
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. bea relief to be able to feel that we -had something to. show 
des our poney at last. : 


. The year: has passed away rand for either the histotian or the 
philanthropist—for the man who ‘studies the history of the past 
‘in order to:gain some insight into the social and political des- 

tinies of the future—for the man who Tu the record of the 
past to derive from that study some well-grounded hope res-: 
pecting the moral progress of humanity—the retrospect of the 
‘year is sad and: discouraging indeed... Does the world grow 
- better as it grows older? Does the progress. of wisdom and 
virtue keep pace with the progress of science and civilization, 
do we “ gain. in life, as life. advances, valor and charity more 
and more?” Where. is thé observer who, as.the result of any 
thoughtful or impartial sway of contemporary history, could 
maintain that we do? Europe is rapidly becoming a vast 
». military camp, and at any moment the rash word. may be 
spoken—the rash act done—which will kindle all these 
smouldering fires into a blaze, and plunge Europe into the 
crimes, miseries and horrors of a general war. Nor is this all. 
The year; just closed, has been prolific. of ‘revelations which . 
throw an. awful light on: an awful taint in modern civilization, 
that growing moral depravity which, like some spreading ulcer 
which leech craft cannot cure, is.eating its way into the very 
core of our national domestic life, - Under such influences, with 
Such prospects, the year closes with all that it has brought us 
(and that all is very little indeed) either of nop for the future 
or of congratulation on the past. MES 
GEO. A. STACK, 
n he 20th December 1886, l ; 
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` a . Bam on the Biisi Administrations Pun jab, 





pues STATISTICS 


Excluding the ¿duty oñ- Malia ' opium (which realized Rs. 4,200.as. 
against Rs. 42,350 in 1884- 85): and the still-head duty on Shahjabanpur rum * 
which amounted ta Rs. 59,539 as against Rs. 70,439), the total receipts on 
accóunt of excise reverie amounted to Rs, 13,01,498. This sum, though 
maller than the receipts. for the previous year (Rs: 13,18,729) is greater 
than the. average for'the last three-years, and also greater'than the’ amount 
of the receipts..for. any. year previous to 1883- 84. Including tlie receipts : 
from Malwa, opium, and Shahjahanpur rum, the total ‚excise revenue: 
during the year was over thirteen and-a-half lakhs. The following table, 



























































shows the réceipts under each head of revenue for the: year under report i 
and for the pe eo q : ; A p 
"S AMOUNT RECEIVED. m les i 
a ee ? carrier er fent Percentage 2 
"fads of Income. |, Diferen: | of differ 
fe 188885; | 1885-86. 99 | ence". 
CN: GE «Rs | Rec | Rs. m. s 
Still-head du o on rum . . 121528 | 260 + 142 | +. oF 
Licenses for sale ofrum me | 356,491 J:n 53,632.| — 2,959 | — o 51 
‘Licénses for sale “ol pos MESS MAE HS EM 
© Europeamliquors 5 ^. «s 21,894 | 22,855 |--- : 961 +- :44 
, Still-head duty on _country acudpstid pe Rte O med 
spirits. ... || 363978 | 3,67,889 | + 3,911 | + Don 
Licenses for sale oí ditto ... $3,535 | 335719 | — 5,825 — rn 
Fines, &. — .. e 79 1432] + 63) + 797. 
Other items s. T 1,508 1,453 | — 55 | — 35 
Collections for Bevo : i 
yéars E 777 394 | — 383 — 49°3 
Total. Revenue from ex- 
cise on Liquors of all ||— € | a nt casa — cria 
kinds te | 295799 | 793745 | — 4,045 | — 95 
Acreage duty on poppy cul- j : 
tivation - T 34,786 29,238 | — 5,548|/'— — I5'9 
Licenses for sale of opium . -] 31337858 | 326471 | 11,387 | — 354 
Do. do. drugs... | 146,333 | 145,281| — 52 | — o'o 
Fines, &c. ... 338 324 | — 14 | 41 
Other items s.. m 942 9|— 933|— Q9, - 
Collections for previous s 
years 682 5430 | + 4,748 | + 6963 ^ 
Total Revenue for the year — ——— ———— — — 
from Opium and Drugs 5,20,939 | 5,97,753 | — 13,186 | — 25 
GRAND TOTAL sie || 13,18,729 — 17,231 | — 


(15,901,498 
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- The first four years’ figures in the above statement are based on-the returns 

furnished by the: Accountant-General in his final statements for those years, 

while the figures for the year under report are approximate only. ` The total , 
: realizations under the Indian Stamp Act exceed those of the precéding yeay 
. by Rs. 1,17,319, and are thé largest that have been obtained since the in^ 
troduction of the Act. In consequence of a comparative decrease in the." 
charges, the net revenue was higher than that’ of 1884-85 by Rs. 1,21,988.! 
In the sale:of judicial'stamps, there was an increase" of Rs, 1,49513, and, - 
exclusive of chatges and fefunds, there was: an increase of. Rs 1,30,563 in- 
the net revenue. The realizations under the two. Acts. amounted to 
Rs. 1,32,58,046 against Rs. 1,29:91,214 -in the..previous- year, giving: an 
increase of Rs. 2,66,832. The charges amounted to Rs. 6,25,992, and the: 
: net receipts to ‘Rs. 1,26,32,054. - , ko . x Ox 


> 


375, io t - 7 " , e ` mE s k 
` Charitable Dispensaries, Bengal, 1885-86... |> 
'CpanéematsrAmide— 700002000 077700 + 

fb The following table shows the number of patients treated in 1885 

and. in the’ previous seven years, and the ratio of mortality among ips 

, patients; — © cue ME al 
















E " " MET X . 2 1 $ eS 

2 e ES O Sea , [Mettelity : 

SER NEC uro lecce 
TAL CM LN I. ; remet! 

See We " a E l4 - ” 
1878. 57 0 7 X7 28473 ' 927,783 | 956256 |.- 2001- 
03879. 777 we S|. 24,847 | 865.995 | .390842.|^ . 1778. 
1880 * Pus we cw | 23,567 |: 888,095 |, ,911,662 ; 1517. 
BB a. ue | 23444 |. 945534 | 970,978 |: ass 
1882 2 TE cu o. | 23468|' 936155 | 957623]: 15737 
1983 omo sio | 22,468 915,753 | 938,221] - 14:13. 


4884 e yio | 25,077 | :965,555 | 1990632 |. 14:75 | 
3885" eae] 255766 | “960,218. " 1559 


" ONES B 2 É Er x 
The total number of patients attending the dispensaries shows a decrease 
'of 4,648 as compared with the number treated in 1884. The number of 
in-door patients, however, exceeded by 689 that recorded in the previous 

. yéar. eves d : "E . 
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Salt Department, DnE, es 86, 


pe STATISTICS— 
The following statement compares the financial esule: of the 














Due during 188 5. 36 with those ef. the previous five years : :— ` ` 
"Heads. 3886-82, 1881-82, i | 1882.83. 188384, 1884-85, 1895-66. : 
RacelpTs. ^ Rs, Rs. | Rs. "Rs. ^s - |] Rs. 
Imperial "~~ |" les oct po . ee fe 


-. Import duty on salt | 2,27,49,949 | 2:37,15,928 | 1,74,72,614 |1,73,15,875 | 1,91,90,460 |1,80,30 320 
Excise ditto... |. 10,97,439 973379 | 75275526 8,82,118 0,11,999 | © 9,65,687 





























Total ++ | 2138.47: 388" | 2,46,89,098 | 2582,00,140 | 1,81,97,993 | 2,02,02,459 |1,89,96,007 
































Provincial— k E DEL : 
Rent of warehoutes 709,634 3,07,409 | 23582 | . 60,760 '85,245 63,192 
Miscellaneous ' .. .31,407 39,026. 41,417 39,824 39,311 | - 36,283 
Total — ..] «535041 | : ^3j4035. 1.64,999-. 99,984 a + 124556 |" 1,101,475 
Total Receipts —.. | 2 39,82,420 | 2,48,36,133 | 1,83,65,1397 1,52,95977 2,03527,0153 |1,90,97,484 
te M — a | I I | a —À—À e ——ÀÀ | e áá—— | m ————X!À e 
s| X ^ 7 
` Cnanans, BY ET a y 
Imperial—, d : TET ! 4 
Salaries, establish. | ` 
ments and contin- a Be ES E 
gencies eee, 2 SÁ-—— |o m8 . 9,728 81324 6,253 
Compensation paid d » older la b : 
under conventions 5 
with the French : ms EE "na cl 7 
Government E 20,000 $0,000 20,000 + 20,000 . 20,000 | 20,000 
-Balt preventive es- A suos trs ona rr . 
pe in | s da 60% i ue 
rissa 41,23 19,400 | - 16,064 15117 13,10 12,368 
Refunds of Customs? iid et Wu "bo e I 


dutyonsalt «| 354928) 56497 | 284802} 187,068 |  zrngos|  t84919 


















Total. e f 3076275 | 293,897 | — 520805 | 231913 | 250,338 | 223,534 








Fovintial— i 
Salaries, establish- 
ments and contin. 





gencies 17,781 i 17,789 17,626 18,320 21,048 18,180 
Refunds other than ^ i , i : i 
Customs’ and Ex- ^ A 
cise duty E 345 : 94 Ts ID 65 m 
Total. a 18,126 17,883 |. ' 17,626 18, 320 2x,113 | - 18,180 

















o. para, 


394,283 | 311780 | 338,491 | 150,233 | 2,710,451 | 242,714 


— ———— | — —l| ———— 


Total Charges  .. 








Approximate net 


revenue soe 12,35,88,146 | 25453241353 | 1,80,26,648 | 1,80,47,744 | 2,00,55,564 | 1,88,55,768 





The results of the year under report, as compared with the previous year, 


show a decrease of Rs. 12,29,533, or 6 per cent. in the receipts, and a 
of Rs, 29,737, or 109 per cent. in the charges. There was a, 


ase under all the heads of receipts ; ; that under the head of Duty 

was due to. smaller clearances, and that under the head of Rent of Ware- 

` houses to a reduction in bonding transactions, The decrease in the charges 
was chiefly due to'smaller refunds of Customs' duty on salt. 
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. Excise, Lower Provinces, 188 5-36. d 


pureraa STATISTÍCS— ' { 


The financial results of the year were a. decrease of Rs. 467,386 i in tff 
revenue, and. an increase of R&. i5,908.in the, charges. The. largest 
_ falling off -in revenue occurred in Calcutta (Rs. 97,841), Patna (Rs. 56, 503); 
' "Bhágulpore (RS. 45,134), Gya (Rs. 40,595); Chittagong ( Rs.* 30,598), Dur- 
bhunga (Rs. 28,902), Monghyr (Rs. 27,855) and Hooghly (Rs. 22,709) ; 
‘while’ the most considerable increase was shown in Mymensingh (Rs. 
30,460). The variations in each division and the, incidence of the revenue 





Were-:— : f NE s f r . 
De Division, : AncrBise, ' Decrease. “Incidence per 100 . 
` . ea - of populations... 
: Y . Re; Rs. A Vae d 
Burdwan (without Howrah town) s.. score’ 32981. 13 * 
; Presidency ( without Suburbs) Seal babes ” 41,476 ` IQ *-* 
« Calcutta, Suburbs and Howrah se sess 975841 - 227 | 
- Rajshahye ... w som eses ¿26250 . 7 O° yy, 
Dacca ^ .... m ... 29,364 - "er 8 » 
Chittagong ... "n 5 pes emos. : 34567 _ i 7 DES 
. Patna > .. . TE ur EC 1,575,734 Ig 17 
. Bhagulpore ...: ow we csm. 07,501 Aa. 
Orissa vens s eon 5,391 . - 0c 33 7 
Chota Nagpore te 080 e E2435 o BO, 
E Crime in She Puiljab, pers LISA 


pe STATISTICS— : 


The total number of cognizable offerices me duting . the past 

2 yéar.to the Police direct, and also to, Magis- 

* Comparison vith 1884. trates, including all false charges of a mali- 

cious nature, wäs 68,502, or 5,992 in exces 

of the number shown i in the returns for-1884. — . 

, Fluctuation in classes of 3. The ‘fluctuations are shown . in thé 
crime, iphone tab :— : 3 


i s 





°F 
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Fluctuation in. classes of crime. 











N ] i 
b t 2 3 24 5. 6 5 ^ > 
p— m ` 
Difference per cènt, 
©, 2 of average of 
od wg the twa years 
) Offences. — . 18834 | 31884. "S 188g, | - Compared with 
a AXE k ju ` o 1885: 
. $ (ppc T 
El : OB : : 
5 1 i > 3 De- 
Ad. E f ap. Increase. reta, 
Substantive Abet-{| pe ^ DENS 
ments 7 m 2| sas ave 





1 Offences’ against the 
State, public tran- 


a. quility, safety and . l D 
WT justice i 734) 1,270," 1/002*0| 1,306 : ati 
Serious offences against mm PY rp eg 3n a "s 
IHI | the-person .-. I 3,885" 136 : eee 
-| Serious offences » 95| 45575] 3,885'0] 5,1361, 322 EL 
against the person ' 
and -property, or |: 
against property| = | n . ej o 
only S" ++ | 11,810} 13,193| 12,501'5| 14,602 168| wee 


' IV | Minor offences A j , 
` | against the person] 361] 1,211 686'0| - 1,2 i a và 
V | Minor offences i ` 15233 459 i 


against property ... | 16,122! 23,552 19,837'0| 25,983 309| .. 











Totalof five classes i 








bi. |’ (excluding Abet- à T 
ou ments above) .. [32,022 43,801| 37,9115  48,320| . E Hn 
vi 1 Other offences mol 32, 43 37:911'5] 46,320 27 4. T 
spécified above. ».» | 20,371] 18,709| 19,540'0| 20,182 32 
Total  - (excluding : i ae EE 
Abetments) ^" 


. 52,393 62,510 574515] 68,502] 192] .. 





Trade of India, 1885-86. 
prats STATISTICS— 4 
l "The universal depression of trade and low level of-prices.for almost 
y ¿3% commodities which marked the year 1884-85, continued in. the year now 
under review, and the value of the trade of India exceeded by:a minute 
| fraction only (o'06 per cent.) the value of the transactions of the preceding 
year, the excess of the year being only 8 9 lakhs, 


* 


` The 
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D 


- 


_ aggregate valué of the trade under all heads, for the lasts seven 
MEC Was as follows : — 


de Imports, >- E Exporis. Total. - Pebeestags of 
* de * Increase oT. 

sem S - E ELE - decrease eack” 

«gear compared 

A "with preceda 

, , o UR o RE RS Ns 2d 
1879-80 ... 513975610: .69,10,19:860.: — 1,20,49,95,470 + 1115 
1886-81 .... 59,29,70,482  75,94,06,850 - - 1,35,23,77,332 + 1223 
3881-82 “ae 58,31,48,651  82,95,93401' . L4L3L42115 - 449 
1882-83 Ju. 63,45,001.977 -  84,38,17,237 | .1,47,93,79214. + 4°62 

11883- 84 con. 65,58, 18,545. - - 89, 10,28,679 ue 7554,66,475224-- c i 4.63 iia 
1884 85 ... 67,02,81,588 85,08, 78,583 1,52,11,60,171 — r66 
aa -86 + ses 67,28,93,813' O Haan asso . + 006 : 


o 


'RINCIPAL Staras 





y 


-€- 0 


ayer SE a 


“Bengal: Sdndtatio’l 1585:86., "m 


"at 


The following statement shows the death-rate. from specific. « causes 


during the year, compared. nm that for the previous yeh pud the: quin: 
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` Phor) was an increase ‘in the mortality "under" every | head of disease, - 
éxcépt.small-pox. 

Cholera, which had “in the” previous year prevailed to, a, very great 
extent, and’ contributed largely, towards the -mortuary statistics of. the 
province, prevailed with still greater severity and was more ‘fatal in its. 
effects during: the year, «under report. The ‘recorded deaths numbered . 
173,767 or a ratio of 2°62 pér'mille- of population against 134,421, Or x 
ratio of 2:03 per mille in 1884. The disease visited every district, and , 
attacked altogether with more: or less, severity 29°239 villages. "Thé 
_ districts which. suffered most; were Beerbhoom' (6:87), Maidah (6:17), 
Puri (5:98), Rajshahye (5:78). and “Cuttack (5:74). The détails récordéd ` 
of the several outbreaks of cholera ‘during the, year in different parts of 
the province throw no new light on the “etiology, of the disease, .The - 
localities. affected ¿were invariably found: to bé in an insanitary condition, 
the water-supply. impure and insufficient, and. the inhabitants frequently 
predisposed to disease, being. enfeebled ‘by exposure, insufficient clothing, 

: and.scanty and unwholesome food. Cholera was unusnally active at the- 
large religious and other fairs, where great: numbers of people are gather- 
ed together, especially: at the - Ruthjatra | festival at Puri and at Sudagbagh 
in’ Moorshedbad in June-and July, where 277,and 125 deaths respectively: 
occurred. The usual precautions are said to have: beén taken, but: were? 
apparently defective. The rémarks of the Sanitary" Commissioner with 

regard to the several epidemics - ‘reported. will. be brought to the notice " 
of the local officers: concerned. The following observations regarding . 
the seasonal ‘incidence ‘of cholera’ are “worthy 'of notice, as indicating. 

] nc extent to which the disease was influenced by the rainfall during. 
the year :— i . 

se After the .scanty rainfall. at January; and 'Fébruary, the mortality. from 
cholera suddenly rose very high in March. April:and May followed’ the 
usual rule of being «months in which the severity.of the disease is very | 
great. ‘In June and July, months of heavy. rainfall, the mortality subsided ` 
considerably, : as has been usually ‘the case, August, usually a month: or 
law ‘mortality, exhibited, . notwithstanding its great rainfall. of 1781 inches 
(the largest quantity. of the year), the highest mortality. This was caused 
by the "incidence of the disease in the Behar districts, which are visited 
most severely in the rainy season. ‘In August and during the. «early part | 
of Septembér heavy inuridations occurred over à great portion of the’ 

' province, and., this ‘contingency. was'followed * by á “steady reduction in: 
cholera, mortality.: during the months of September, October; November’ 

vand December, and thus the winter pais of. the disease, which is 

z often the Severest, Was mitigated. m i : 
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Bana Man Unveiled ; or the Anthropology of. the Bible, By 
Rev. James Gall: 2nd Edition. London: Hamilton Adams 
& Co., Edinburgh, Gall and Inglis, 1886. 


poy HIS is. the stimulating title of a work recently published 
^. by a Scotch’ clergyman, the Rev. James Gall, "which 
must possess considerable interest for the class of thinkers 
who are at once of a religious and speculative turn. “Though 
“written by a clergyman and embued by ‘a reverent and devout 
„spirit, the book is singularly free from those religious common- 
places, from: which so many .are apt to turn away, if not with 
contempt, yet with that undisguised apathy with which. one 
regards subjects involving thé discussion of. what we imaginé, 
often . wrongly, to be as familiar as a twice told tale. For while 
the familiarity . with what may be called scriptural phraseology 
is comparatively universal; any. adequate, exhaustive and com- 
rehensive acquaintance with the aim and scope of Christianity 
js among its professed followers singularly rare; For this we can- 
not, hold our clergy, especially our Indian chaplains, irresponsible, 
In a country, where perhaps. more than id any. other, «the: . 
majority.of the congregation are, men of an average «culture . * 
and education much i in advance of what is found: elsewhere, - 
(that is where the mien of the congregation attend at: ally 
‘nothing can be more remarkable than the dead level and com- 
ET RA of the pulpit oratory, the -apathetic listlessness 
-of the teaching, and the utter absence .of—-what we must be 
excused from calling by its real name—spiritual .power, or what 
we might perhaps. be better understood in designating religious 
fervour.: in no cause and on no subject can the teacher or 
exponent hope to.inspire his.audiénce “with interest or enthu- 
Siasm. unless he be himself, on the subject, .an enthusiast.. If 
b: be true of ordinary topics, how -much. more’ is it so.on 
religion.: It is very doybtful how faron the road to. heaven 
the ordinary humdrum dead and alive Christianity of nineteenth 
‘century, teachers. or professors may advance themselves, but 
itis perfectly certain it will never move others. one step on the 
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. way rand those whose faith and zeal cannot rise abóve this: 
.commor level, either as chaplains. or missionaries, would dg 
infinitely more for-the cause they have to advarice, if they wer 

. to retire in a body from the task for which | their incompetence, 
is so abundantly: proved, and turn their attention to somé’ 
‘vocation in which they might conceivably succeed." Truly, in 
-Yooking abroad on the condition of our Church in India, oue 

. might incline to the adoption,of the apostles aspiration; “ Who 
“shall deliver us ¿from the: body! of this: deatli.?” The. cry.is 
deep and “almost universal....Religion..is at a standstill, if. it is 

.not on adecline plane :along-which..net a few are: rapidly” 
gliding down .by no imperceptible” gradations into, the abyss 
Eur matetialism, agnosticism; or indifference, while too many: of 
‘our clergy’ look ón. unconcerned,. and, count the 'months“and 
. yeis to their retirement on their: ‘ample pensions; the: golden 
fbaitthat "allured" them: infothe. service, while that: wag es ily 
! souls; which : in earlier “and” "happier . days . was: ‘the "object 

- ¡primary importance ' is, if: not: uid dont, regarded. as 
tout.of-réach ti :. ; a) 

Yet ‘all the materialist, ‘the: agnosticism or: atheism of. thè 
-age cannot ‘alter the inherent economy: of the human: species. 
:The haunting. suspicion: that wevare, when all is told,. something 

“more than beast, only beast and ‘wholly beast, intrudes itself. 
‘The vague. but insatiable’ desire for something - more. than. even, 
«those: -covéted -distinctions:of “good. offices, good: salaries,. 'good 
pensions; and ‘even. the - possibilities of “handles to our: names, 
when youth! and energy.aüd the capacity of enjoyment:is oven 
‘pursues us. "The soul of manis indeed. to many, büt that: whit 
elephant whose insatiable demands. seem. destined to beggar hing 

' but which “nevertheless . cries “give; give still!” Some of: ou: 

` mên’ most “noted: for: ability: are professed : agnostics, ” Let-us- 
‘keenly .scrutinize the :counitenances ‘of such.» They have; they 
tell us, thrown.off the bugbears~-growths of exploded supersti- 
ttion==of a futuré—of “a soul-—of a: God.. Motes cast ‘out into 

| epace.by an accident:for which. they: attempt no solution, “they 

' ; float in transient’. sunshine, to disappear in night ‘as they came. 
‘Death is but the inevitable end of. their éphemeral existence, 
and: irresponsible as they: came, so they. go.: Accident on: the 
whole has. been ' bounteous.. - They recognise- ‘that life. has ‘its 
advantages; And since.it has not ‘only .supplied: themi' with 
appetite but: :abundant- aliment;: they: philosophically: adopt 

“the ¿only legitimate. course : they “enjoy and ‘amass. alli. us] 






can ; each cone for: himself, and what: to- day “brings not the 
hope: from to:morrow,, "But when’ -al] .is done; what. is thei 
estimate of existence ?. The - eternal: ‘refrain. carried: down the 
_ centuries, and” taken ` up by each nei ‘generation, `“ vanity:of 
:wanities alli is. vanity.” ."The question is still “unanswered: ‘and 
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Adcapable: of but one MEN . Who will- shew us ány good ? 

¡We have marked such men. "Are they joyous; gay, lighthearted ? 

‘They have chased away so many. bugbears that have from 

.thé beginning of ‘time dogged.the footsteps of the more credu- _ 

“lous. Moral responsibility, future retribution, eternal rewards or 

. penalties exist no longer for them, : They have blotted-out the 
Creator and the Judge, and they’ are, they tell us, convinced the . 

-immortality of the soul is but an old wive's fable.. Then sürely 

death should be to them, as to.all.ephemeral life, a thing of 

‘nought. Its terrors must have ceased, and when, satiated 

-avith the ennui of life, should -be joyously welcomed: as the 

kindest of friends? Ought not thése, we repeat, to be the: most 

cheerful, lightheated, insouciant ` of beings ? We reason thus, 

-but experience fails us, Black ċare sits on their brow: they 

zare in fear of death as other men: the very ‘meaning of 
pgaiety seems gone for them, Cold, hard, selfish, domineering 
and dogmatic, they, by the: very moroseness and gloom they 
«cast around,. are those from whom -men instinctively ` shrink. 
Feared or admired, obeyed and ‘courted they may be but, loved, 
trusted,. confided i in—never, 

The reason is not far to seek. The universal brotherhood 
which links. man with his-fellow, making the. good of one -the 
. gain of all, -is.snapped. Instead of a benéficent Father, who 
has peopled the home of his selection with the offspring of 
“his -love,: and bound them in the ties of what, we call. the 
human fámily;- wé have only- an inconveniently numerous 
progeny of chance, propelled into space like ourselves, only 
very considerably,to hamper our freedom of self-pleasing and 
our, personal aggrandisement. . How much better for us might 
Atnot prove, if these other atoms were more scarce, and those 
that did exist.less tenacious of their own rights. They: sadly 
interfere with liat. broad and: expansive upward course of 
getting ónm.which we had naturally mapped out as the fitting 
oütcome-of.the. superior quality of atoms which we, not. unnatur- 
ally, discover in' ourselves, and. whose claims we therefore find 

fo be ;só pré-eminent, Why should one atom look for help, 

sympathy, counsel: from another, renderable possibly only at 
some cost to that one to: whose merits we alone are- keenly 
alive? Of course, to this rule, there are. exceptions, Those 
atoms presented under the characters of wife, child, even parent, 
who minister ‘manifestly :to our .own well- being; dignity; or 
vanity, demand more special. attention and consideration. After 
[a each one for himself i in the mad: whirl and :rush, and. we 
are relieved from: the géne of outer encroachment by launching y 
"back. into the hight of nothingness from whence: we emanated., 
-This is the miserable. creed of which our: enlightened 
_ thinkers are so:boastíul. Lts noxious poison. is stealing literally ' 
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Gate the fedt of the community, stifling its: noblest "impulses, its 
“divinest aspirations, and perhaps, - in: the. not far distant futüre, 
avhen its baneful seeds. will reprodüce the inevitable “crop SH 
"deadly indifferéntism by: its natural outcome; the historian of the | 
. miüeteenth century,’ in summing up its features in one -comprei ` 
“hensive: verdict; will cal. it Moraly, as he will undoubtedly.do | 
‘physically, : the iron age -the iron reign. of - "self. And all this 
"time so many of our teachers of religion are sitting calmly by; 
marking not or: heeding not—who can tell which ?— Certainly 
'* caring ! little whither. their flocks are straying.’- Sunday after 
~ Sunday . they. occupy that seat of unexampled privilege, the 
“pulpit, where they are not only permitted, but actually. invited to. 
“warn ‘the cáreless,- instruct. the enquiring, enlighten. the : dg- 
norant, cheer the discouraged, establish the shaken, and meet 
‘on equal ground, and a more than fair field, the arguments of. the 
- ‘infidel, the scoffer and the doubting. - The magnificent Oppor=4 
` tunity cornes .and goes : congregations assemble and dispefse. 
>The priest robes.himself in sacred vestüre and urirobes, and are 
«these things done ? Who, or at-least how.many, can feel that the 
hour of decent silence in which they have sat with upturned face 
atid listened to the fucubrations of the pulpit, can be remembered 
‘as a positive gain--either : as ‘to fact, ‘doctrine, inspiration. Of: aspi- 
Tation: or.as help, encouragement or:true delight. as all good: 
"teaching ought to prové? “Are our.clergy-haunted by the sénse 
of their own shortcomings? Viewing. the feeble’. results, iif 
«results can be reckoned at all, are they anxiously and earnestly | 
.énquiring what is-that lack in themselves or their work which 
produces‘ naught? If in other departments results diméd-at 
tare not reached, do we lay the.blame' on the -waterzal that 
‘refused to be. manipulated, or.the instrument that proves ineffi- | 
cient? . If a doctor's patients invariably die or prove.incurable, 
"do we .condole with him for the uüpromising nature. of the 
"material which called for the exercise-of his art? If a book fails 
“to take-with the public, do we blame.the-public for want of :dis- 
‘crimination’ or the book for want of power? Ifa general;be 
-invariably-beaten in a campaign, do we condole with him on.his 
`. ill-fortüne, or the undisciplined condition of his. troops? , Can 
"we deal miore leniently with those.to whom we have confided 
‘the care of what is infinitely more. meee tant, than’ all. these, the 
;cure of our souls?. E 
"That the. compass. of intelligent enquiry Land Tegitictaté 
"speculation i is not-yet, as too-many hastily conclude, exhausted, 
‘the work on.primeval man sufficiently "demonstrates, . The: 
old established theory that Adam. was the firstíman: and-Eve 
.the first woman can no longer. be accepted. as in our. nürsery 
'idays,:aS -à` truth . which, like a: Succulent oyster, an. be: 
‘swallowed i in. its- entirety, In. point; of fact.. it.. ‘is now doubted 
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by a. vast number-of ikes continual ly- augmenting,- who 
find its retention as an article of`faith all but incompatible 
with the results of physiological and, geological science, that the 
"entire hnman family could have emanated from one common 
ancestor within: any reasonable historical or .prehistoric ‘date, 
has long been felt to be more and. more difficult of. belief, the 
«cerebral differentiation in the- human animal alone presenting 
difficulties that seem. be all but insurmountable, The rémains, 
which the recent researches ‘ofthe. geologist are continually 
bringing to light, offer altogether a:new basis for the erection of: 
an anthropological theory ;. but. while theologians scouted the 
possibility of doubt on an important subject, “which they felt to 
be all but the keystone to the arch of the fabric of scriptural 
teaching, this subject has either been. evaded, or held in: dos by". 
those who could not reject evidence of.a scientific kind, all but 
impregnable: or openly ‘flouted in the face of the believing f 
is. as a rock on which their faith must inevitably make ship- 
ck.. The too general attitude of simply ignoring ' such 
questions held by. the clergy, the people's natural leaders in 
matters of.this kind, adds incredibly to the difficulty of arriving 
at just conclusions: People’ s minds are held in painful suspense, 
‘The timid, who feel that in losing faith they lose all, vainly try 
to blind themselves to the advancing tide of scientific discovery, 
which seems to them to threaten to demolish one by one ; the 
bulwarks -of their religion. They have.not discernment to 
perceive that truth is, in its very nature, impregnable. If itbe' 
not so, it-is;in fact, truth no longer. That difficult task, in 
, appearance only, of reconciling the scientist and. his facts, 
' with: the-theologian and „his doctrines, would be accomplished 
nat a bound, could both be brought to:see and acknowledge that 
theirwork is one and indivisible; that both are seekers and 
discoverers of truth; that all. truth is one, consequently every 
approach to positive knowledge; - from whatever direction, is 
mutual gain ; 'and, however appearances may; at first sight, be 
iprochement which, will eventually crown the labor of both. 
"There can be but one. truth; -It is absolutely . impossible that 
one.can contradict another.- H is true that for the wise training 
‘of our powers ~and faculties; which will never mislead, so long 
“as the ` prescribed conditions be maintained, the Father of our 
Spirits has; as it were, set us to learn the secrets of the universe 
by presenting it to us asa dissected: ;map, which only by patient 
"labour, frequent failure, and many. disappointments can be 
‘finally .pieced together. . Generations come.and generations 
“pass, aand it would «sometimes appear, that the, work only 
‘increased in magnitude , amd. difficulty. | But it. progresses 
nevertheless, Now in one age, anon in another, an. inspired . 
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' priest of her mysteries arises: and the birth of each "one of 
these isan epoch that marks a definite progress and a new 
- departure, Such were the discoveries of Galileo, of Newtoti;- 
and, of each more recent one that follows-on its fellow with à 
rapidity that has marked no-other period of human’ history: 
Such are the utilization of the: powers and properties of steam; 
of clectricity, and of magnetic force. "Geology. itself may be said: 
to be a new science, and the theory of the sun's fuel; marks; as 
Mr. Gall remarks, a new era in’ astronomy, ` ‘The thóughtfül 
ori-looker at this busy hive of working arid thinking bees, whosé 
labours and ‘whose achievements-are ‘continually adding to- out 
enjoyments, our convenience, or our mental enfranchisemént 
might well pause to reflect, why this accelerated speed inthe race 
of mental activity, and this heightened capacity for nice ánd 
fine induction: and deduction of the facts discóvered day by 
day and: hour by hour? Compared with the progress in dis”. 
covery in bygone ages, the contrast between the family. coa P 
by means of which our ancestors transported themselves fif 
‘place to place, and the swiftest express: train. is not moré 
striking. - We are not now simply progressing ; ` we are rush 
ing onward. The speed is being. continually Quskenede -and 
we ‘feel inclined to cry out breathlessly, but bootlessl y, fora 
pause ! . Pause is impossible : we bélieve we are nearing the 
goal. As one approaching from the extremities of the kingdom 
its great heart and centre, the metropolis, is sensibly conscious 
as he nears it of the quickened headlong speed, which, will not 
‘slacken, till it has landed him, at the céntre of the world's 
pulsation, so the thoughtful observer, had he but time to. 
pause, might gather that the end was not.far off, and- the 
world's long: aspiration is about to be fulfilled—to know as wes 
are known. Then they that plant and dig and sow: andre 
‘in the world's harvest shall rejoice together, or like the. excava- 
tors in the Mont Cenis or St. Gothard—the theologian may 
hear through the gloom and, darkness. the blows ‘of the’ pick 
of his fellow labourer, the scientist, as he too works from an 
‘opposite direction, growing louder” and clearer as the +final 
obstructions are removed with unerring and unflinching aim, 
and. soon as light streams through, the late rivals will recognise, 
each the: other, as. friends and fellow-workers, and clasp hands 
“in honest exultation and eternal alliance. ` 
^ No longer then let the scientific regard the religious te diei; 
. much - less. religion itself, as a rival or foe. His isthe. 
. ‘noble task to abolish error and misconception, to. replace igno- 
rance and superstition by just and true conceptions; and let 
‘these come whence they will, every single new. truth ds an 
‘appreciable: gain to religion and to revelatión, and must éven- 
, tually be, as such, accepted. by - its interpreter. - Let: the 
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theologian ón;his side keep: eye and ear ,ever- open, and a , heart 
ready to welcome-each tiew:;ascer tained discovery. in : science: 
not; credulously; ready’ to; gulp: down all that may:be. presented | 
in..the:garb of such, but cautious yet ‘unprejudiced, ‘ready to ` 
learn” as well: as apt. tø.. teach... He must remember that if ; 
“Christianity is, foünd, on full. and: exhaustive comparison, to bé , 
. incompatible: with, any positively: -authenticated - truth of any ; 
nature.whatevér,. even Christianity, we say it reverentlyc-éone 
vincéd that such will never be; cai never :be=—even - Christianity 
must go. She ‘professes to be the truth: as such shé claims our . 
implicit allegiance.” If she is not- the truth, her ‘crown is gone, 
she. lies :dishonoured in- the dust. ^; Untilithis position, however, . 
is boldly. ‘and’ unhesitatingly taken sup: by her- would-be-de» 
fenders;. she must suffer, and. her. adherents. with her; shame and 
dishonour. . Her : purity,: lier chastity is not that of -the veiled , 
and: secluded . purdah woman, who dare not face: the: light of 


ih. lest it should: be impuúgned ;:but the ‘fearless’ bearing of 
ou 





irgin, holy and: chaste, whom no breath of suspicion shall 

r You .càánnot' scan.: her; “too ‘closely, nor test -her “tod ` 
_searchingly. ` She invites. not: apologists: büt- exponents :: 'not. 
sombre tints‘of night for covering, ‘but. the: radiant and spotless 
garments of day: .. 
" Now. take for example tliis “one theory of the: first ‘man,’ 
Let Us candidly ásk if it is-óne the; Bible actually ‘requires - us 
to accept? There’ are, for’ instance, and this is too generally 
| uürecognised, ;many things.: «that - “appear” to be implied: by: 
scripture that are; not áctually-asseited.- "We cannot too care-- 
fully’. discriminate between; positive teaching, and, generally 
een beliefs subsequently. perhaps: ‘disproved; and in-the . 
resent ‘advance of, scientific, knowledge, actually exploded,. 
"ihich.i in scripture appear to’ be accepted’ at: any ‘rate; are" not: 
réfuted. Many: readers of:the Bible are puzzled. and. even: 
troubled by these from simple i ignorance. of the aim, Scope, and. 
method of the Bible. It was never intended to be a scienti- 
fically educational. book, while: it decidedly was intended:as the 
great. instrument’ of mioral education, even more ‘emphatically, 
a..book . of. spiritual revelation. Had it , been the former, it 
‘could only have ‘been a book. ‘of a period. Tt is, as it stands, 
a book for all Time. It is not saying too much. that it is more 
universally . read in this much boasted ninteenth century than 
it.ever has been. | Its purpose being other, on scientific and 
historical subjects, it not. only: took the world: as if found it; 
" but,left it -practically unirifluenced... "The. niost casual thinker; 
.- must.. acknowledge: that. it would “not. only have been a work 
of supererrogation .to have supplied 1 the world: with a scientific, 
.text.book, to explain the mysteries of:creation; but that the, 
injury. it. would; .thus;.have “inflicted .on man . would have, 
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"peen dicalculable; - deptiving him of motive ahdvincentive “to 
“work, and glutting the “world. in its infancy: with a surfeit of 
‘knowledge it was unable’ to’ digest, ‘and:which could only Prog 
duce irianition or atrophy. : With the progressive needs of huma- 
nity; knowledge: of the capability of the world wherein man ‘ 
- found himself, and power to command, to. utility and obedience; ” 
its hidden tréasures, progressed. All-this was doubtless forseen; 
and the numberless requirements of an advariced and intricate 
civilization were stored up for‘ use: but it was no part of the 
"purpose ofthe’ Bible ‘either to’ hasten on’ this condition of 
humanity, destined td. develope: itself in the natural sequence 
^ of events, or to prepare man-for it, by prematurely revealing facts 
| of which he was. not in: a position to -avail himself. -It was 
enough for.this purpose that man was endowed with capacity for 
E Avorking' out’ such results for'himself, with the added stimulus 
‘of growing neéds that had to be met, and: that insatiable appe- 
` tite for knowledge which isthe marked characteristic’ of the. 

human, over all other intelligent créatures. It is by seekj 
to.fitid in the Bible that which it was never intended to. impu e 
"that: such injury ‘has been done; not to revelation, which. by 
its very natüre stands utterly, uninfluenced, but ‘to that class 
of mind which thought to find in revelation, if not information, 
at: least confirmation: of scientific theories: "The theologian, . 
“tóo, has failed in neutralizing this danger from his mistaken 
line of defence, or father. by attempting reconciliation. and 
defence with insufficient material. The Bible stands not only 
on, a solid. foundation of evidence quite outside and beyond 
the Scientific, field. It was at the same time certain, that if it, 
were, what it distinctly professed 'to.be, it could not :contradict 
‘or be . found ‘ultimately cat variance with any single demons, 
‘Strable scientific fact, It is wonderful'thatthis line has.been' -so 
. little recognised and so feebly supported. . The theologian had 
but to repudiate for the scriptures, it was his duty and privilege 
‘to uphold ‘and enforce, the - demand «that scripture -sliould 
either insist on scientific facts or.assist.in: demonstrating them. 
While scientific research was slowly and patiently ; elaborating 
from the masstof misconception and. ignorance | that .still 
trammelled: the :results it was seeking'for, her progress should 
have’ been ‘so ‘far from’ discouraged, "carefully watched . with 
sympathetic interest; in the assurance that: whatever conclusions 
were eventually reached, were they but absolutely: demonstrable, 
* would ultimately” not only: ibe'found to agree, but to throw, 
à new- flood -of light on his.oww higher and more precious: field 
ef truth, through perhaps a£ on his own. previous interpretatiens: 
of scriptuiey-or those: in general acceptance. It was just here 
wheré ‘they’ cought “to. have been, most’ ‘on their guard, that-so 
many have’ made- ‘shipwreck... ‘Dogmatism.i ‘in religious matters 
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isso COmmon, yet'so'fatal an evil, that when new scientific trüths 
were found to be utterly «incompatible with - preconceived” 
theories of interpretation of scriptural .assertions, the theolo- 
gian instead of. turning his best efforts on: himself and. his own 
field’ of résearch, carefully . reconsidering “his owri ‘preconceived 
ideas as to what scripture had .been understood to say, and’ 
asking himself if after: all he. had .rightly interpreted it, fell 
foul of the. new scientific ‘truth,-or else. with :still greater 
antagonism, of its exponents, lost sight of: the brotherhood of 
seekers’ after truth, and denounced as a traitor to revelation; 
him, who in reality was perhaps unwittingly: doing her a great 
and necessary service, in requiring from her would-be exponents 
a closer study, and a new but truer. ‘perception of her real , 
teaching. Thus ‘the melancholy "spectacle is again and again 
presented of science pitted against religion, and religion pitted 
against science; when by.the eternal laws of truth they were 
inténded ‘as twin and ‘gracious sisters, to march hand in-hand 

Wittering blessing and peace to a suffering:world, which needed, 
if not equally, at least greatly, the beneficent ministry of both, 

It is on these grounds that one welcomes heartily such a book 
as that. with which. Mr. Gall has presented us. It is.at oncé 
delightful and refreshing to take up a work, whether one agrees 
or not, wholly or in part, with. its authors views, which treats 
of subjects: that must ever possess an undying and world. wide 
interest for the intelligent thinker—the origin of man—of angels 
and of devils, in a: frank and courageous spirit. Strange that the 
teachings from our pülpits should ever be dead and alive vihilé 
themes like these invite investigation: and inquiry. + One would 
think that he who had the universe and all, created. things and 
jntelligences, with their creator included, would: never bé witliout 
"new, original and invigorating subjegt maten: for tapuit enn 
scope for his imagination. ` . 

: That our forefather Adam. had FENE CERON though: not pró- 
genitors, Es an opinion daily gathering forcé and destined, we 
imagine, to be ere long the universally adopted opinion. ` “Whether 
Adam was introduced, as is held by some as a new and.per fected, 
type into the midst of a lower organization of the human species, 

as their régenerator and civilizer, or whether a gulf-in time sepa- 
rated him from his immediate predecessors, is stillan. interesting 
question, It is the latter view.to which Mr..Gall-seems-to incline, 
but we think:there are many indications of the greater probability 
of- the previous theory. But what is, perhaps; at the present stage 
“of the enquiry more important and more interesting, is;to be told, 

that neither of these theories, whichever should, be found. even- 
tually to demand imperatively our acquiescence, neéd involve 
any contradiction to the teaching of. VR though: we cannot 
say. as.much for its Supposed. teaching. - ate : 


NE 
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Thé :fiíst: principle in reading the: compilations: of. Moses; 
‘laid down by- Mr: Gall: at the ‘outset, and: on which niuch, if 
.not.all, his: later teaching: ‘rests, is the’. fact that:the book.o 
Genesis’ is. not, as. is" perhaps unthiikingly - taken :for ` granted 
by .a large number’ of its readers, an original composition, but 
is rather a compilation of original and authentic contemporar y 
history, handed:down from! father to: son, eithér ‘orally = or..in 
writing. ‘The esa ages” of the. S patriarcha renders this. 


m 


vy their: batho: and their children E iud do “we 
can understand the extreme care and. veneration; ‘amounting. to 
superstitious : awe; with awhich they. would’ be’ preserved and 
‘handed on from: father tò son,.:a task;that.appears-to:be still 
fuither simplified by the fact, that.from the remarkable longevity 
of:these- early historians.of. their times, the actual number of lives 
and therefore. depositaries of these oracles; ' were down $i 
Abraham’s -time.only four Adam having:survived the birth 25: 
Methusela, must have had frequent opportunities of communicat- 
ing to him: direct, his recollections of ‘the. beginning, of liis race, 
and.the events.trauspiring in connection with its earliest history. 
Methuselah; who survived:till the eve of the flood, would in like 
mánner have had. frequent -opportunities of indelibly:impressing 
these communications on his sons and great grandsons, especially 
Shem, the supposed writer-of the history of the’ flood, and. who. 
himself. outlived tlie birth:of. Isaac : thus the history. of the.race 
pássed direct through three;individuals only to Abraham... We. 
cán well understand the care with which. these sacred. traditions 
‘would be transmitted by Abraham to the’ son. of his.old age: ‘and, 
of promise, Isaac, and again by him to his contemplative. and. 
meditative son Jacob, who carried. them with him intact into 
"Egypt; where the art of writing; being in. an advanced state, and 
familiar to Joseph, it would be committed to:paper and carefully 
‘preserved in the family archives.. These, in their.long sojourn.in 
thé wilderness, must have. formed for Moses not only:a theme for 
-thought or study, but it "would be his EAE and sacred duty 
:tó collate them, as they would make the only fitting and authentic, 
‘introduction to those oraclés of God; to. which. he contributed 
‘so largely, and to which his.name stands attached to’ this..day; 
Believing Moses" being equivalent to faith in the -entire 
“volume, . Perhaps it is on this account. that the. war «of -controz, 
-versy has raged.unceasingly round the. introductory chapters 
“of the Bible, and the efforts.of those who doubted, or would: -be 
‘supposed to doubt tlie authenticity of the Bible, have ugsparingly 
~been directed: to overthroiv.its validity.” Iti ds, therefore, interest 
dug to obser ve how this view of. tlie case. shifts the scene .of 
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the: “Supposed: conflict: The : first: important. deduction : ‘to "be 
‘drawn -from'this: discovery, is hot otily that Moses ' Wás-riot; aiid? 
did not, ‘profess’ to’ be ‘the: historian’ of creation or the birtli 
of the-race, but that the Whole history" of Adam and. his descend- 
„ants is contemporary, and therefore a priori reliable itformation; 
“and the’ prophetic'declaratión”: óf-Simeon-that “Holy próphets 
have spoken by inspiration’: fromm thé beginning of the world,” or 
‘race, réceives aii unexpected confirmation. For this declaration. 

. could "hardly have held good‘had: Moses ‘been’ the ‘first “of iñ- 
‘spired ‘speakers—though perhaps: he- may "have been of: zwrefer's: 

. This fact,. however évident; ‘does not:hold: ‘good: with, regard: to” 
thé rst chapter- of -Genesis -or ike first“ three vérses' of chap: 
“ter It These, from internal, evidente; are: "attributed by Mr 

"Gall and'other biblical authorities to Noah, whọ i is- also credit= 
‘ed with -two other contemporaty histories: vzs., that beginning 
‘with the- words“ This is the: Book of: the generations of 

)-Adám a (Gen. VI.) and that’: comniencing-" These" are ‘the 
generations: of Noah.” (chap. -VL=w.*g.)-“The style is said 
‘to betray- unity of: authorship, and éach contains a tepetitión 
‘of-identical passages; "The first chapter" “of Genesis; ‘Mr; Gall 
‘designates, as the. apocalypse: ofthe ‘creation, and, considers: it 
«bears' evidence of being a: grand. proplietic- vision; "intended'tó 
“present the hearer, ` nót with: a, ‘technically. "or rigidly. scientific 
‘history of creation, but rátberá drama fitted to set forth its grand 
«morál'“and: spiritual characteristics; - and “calculated not, for- tlie 
“Scientific instruction: of ‘mankind, “but | his" moral- éducation. 
“Thus the features’ that bére strike the: devout and unprejudiced 

y ‘reader, are its. tone of" sublimity arid ‘moral grandeur às also‘the 
“magnificence and" perfection: of that physical. Structure that 
shad its “birth in the- will, and'its beingvin the omnipotence, of 
“© Him who “wor keth all. things, according to the counsel of His 
"owi^will." “Into tlie scientific details, dealing with the distinct 
part of the subject of . “ How: these things-came So. be—as- they 
"are," it does not enter,” simply * "because-f is entirely outside "its 
‘scope : : because inan was sufficient f .find'out this for? "himself. Se 
“and in evolving thesé miystéries . of fature, the ‘hez dthy exercise. 
‘of his facilties was to ‘be’ employéd; "Nature being intended. 
for his teacher and his school book, ; and its: ‘lessonjs, ‘thé - aliment 
: ¿on which his.intellectual nature was to feed, expalnd: and: grow. 
In this view, then, 'how admirably: adapted to is) object! is the. 
‘description of the purposes and realization of” creativ effort 

Ahat produced the universe.’ For it is not onlyt grand drama 

cof the: calling” ‘into being” of dur little planet, [e of. the’entire 
universe. ‘Repose ‘in action :—"-He spake and it was,” < The 
‘calm: patience of “omnipotence, that sets‘to’ ite highest: dims'a 
just limit: of fixed law: and. works, within the prescribed ' circle, 

‘in -loyal allegiance to its own- will: Gentle ` ‘Progression being: 
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oseni in preference: to vonvalsive effect, which shocks rather than 
satisfies the instinctive.cráving for beauty i in the manifestations of 
power, . The perfection, which the, divine architect could find 
and the consequent satisfaction in the results of his own skill do 
strongly contrasting with that. deep dissatisfaction. tliat ,aceom- || 
panies our. highest artists in their work, and leaves, even to them; ~ 
only. à divine despair, that;the achievement ever lags behind the | 
ideal as-their final ‘award | ¿That scientifically the 1st chapter of 
Genesis i is incorrect has yet to be demonstrated. : Before, how. . 
ever, this is accomplished, -our astronomers must come down from 
their towers of observation, and tell us that they have sounded the 
‘depths | of the last celestial problems, and éxhausted the secrets 
of the. universe, and. our „theologians have .come-, to a final 
agreement, that they have at. last read its; meaning aright, and ` 
prove to demoristration their theory. to be the. only. one possible. 
‘We.venture.to 'say much work remains in. both depàrtients, - 
and’ meantime might:it not.be well if both agreed to cease 57 
"ever from, dogmatism : - which belongs aud can: Belong to Pure 
knowledge ; alone. > dam d 
Assuming, .. for our. space, does: not gerit of. our going into 
all the argumerits or even,evidence.which Mr. Gall Js to bring ` 
on this Subject, the. correctness. of this théory, some interésting 
conclusions spring. to light, First,as compiler and not author, 
‘Moses wás only, responsible for. faithfully transmitting these 
` early; documents to: posterity intact as he had received them. - 
i Secondly, Adam,and- his successors as inspired historians, were 
ionly responsible. for relating. events of which they. were cognizant 
¿with strictest: regard to truth; and ány: extraneous matter. 
; reflections, or remarks they made, would be bona fide « expressions 
of their own individual knowledge and experience; not neces- g 
. sarily; of * absolute knowledge. Thus, as. Mr. -Gall remark 
Adam. in writing. of ‘the. serpent who'deceived Eve, «and pro+ 
fonn undly oppressed E by the evils wrought- by that reptile on him ' 
atd his race; might with | perfect truthfulness affirm, that ^ 207¿hén 
is experience’ “the: serpent was more.subtle than -any -beast 
“of thé field, Las: that, possessed by Satan, had.undoubtedly- been. 
¡We are not; jehérefore,. required to adopt, as an article of faith 
‘that the seripent is. always, ander every circumstance, the most _ 
“cunning of. b asts, though itis necessary. that we believe that: 
Adam spoke in good faith, and that nothing i in his experience” 
-Or ours. can compete in subtiety . or inventiveness. with, what was. 
i ` manifested, by £he serpent who deceived our first mother. -=n 
- Again, ‘when Noah, in «giving us—we cannot doubt in good 7 
“faith and. under inspired. guidance—the history. of the, flood, tells | 
“us that “ all flesh: died that moved on the fáce of the eart! 1,,. and 
“that “ all the high hills that wete under’ the whole heaven were. 
covered,” that. ás an historian, speaking ffom, and mocording E to 
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dis: own T “and 'expetiéhes; “he? is «perfectly justified 
in using such language: Al the individuals-of the race of whom 


‘Ne was- cogüizant; .and the entire tarea of: the earth’s surface ^ 


“that he knew of, were undotibtedly ‘thus covéred and destroyed. 
But in accepting Noah’s account as a bonis fide. statement-of what 

' he himself knew-and:saw, we are ‘by no means held to ‘thé. belief 
‘that other races; : if: such. existed; or other’ continents. of which he 
shad no knowledge] were likewise submerged: Within his horizon 
zall this undoübtedly took place, :: -East and westof the Caucasian 
ranges traditions, that cannot-be gainsaid, exist: ‘testifying - to the 
‘accuracy of his description’ within: the limits: of. his' experience, 
“Had Moses, however, givén- us- the” sáme" account-as fróm 
“himself, we should have knowh -at: oncé: that such knowledge 
-could have been acquired by. ^him:but.from' ;one:-source, and felt 
"bound;'I had “almost: said-in-spiteof évidehcé-ta the: contrary, to 
pbs believe it, or else cast off out belief in his authenticity. -Happily 
: wé-are called ‘todo neithér: ^ Thé “authority< of Moses'and of , 

: Noah remains-unchallenged, and: yet we aré no longer: required 





to" believe: against - the eviderice- of sciénce;-the universality. of - | 


*the deluge as it is now‘understdod..’ The. purposes: of “the flood 
‘havifig been sufficiently aeconiplished i in'the complete extinction 
“of: the -Adarnic * race, save -in- its ‘Noahmic ‘offshoots, . ‘neither 
“scripture nor common sense require our-belief that it-extended 
-to regions then undiscovered’ or unexplored, or that a-beneficent 
- Créator found’ pleasure i in the Wanton : destruction of the" work ` 
“of his own-hands, . ^ «v2 o A 
I We may: here pause to enquire more definitely what i is the 
“precise scope arid "object ‘of the-revélation, so-called, of the 
ible.- A clear and precisé-tomprehension. ‘of -this point, -it 
“sppedrs to “us would- once ‘and: finally. dispose of a host of 
: -sebertions arid objectots, and leave-both the.theologian’ and the 
"scientist free to: pursue their" separate- studies in. -peace, We . 
cannot but hope that. wére-the following | very’ simple and ` 
extremely obvious définition: once accépted, it ‘would ‘remove 
"difficulties from. our path, convincitig the. séiéntific student that'a 
-ftee scope of enquiry: is ópen to him, and the student Ft theology. 
‘that his path is-equally open ; and obvious... 
~ Histortcally, it is the- history: of: the. Adamic. race only, and 
merely incidentally- includes that -of neighbouring and éxteriót ' 
‘nations: who, -in the: course-of its history, became more or less 
seaved with it, or were used-as providential scourges or guard- 
sf the race, : ea, it is the history of redemption, 
Mind concerns itself only. with: those peoples: or areas. wherein 
“the - dráma -of fedemption was béeing-carried forward, . we 
4 This definition will bé fourid at once. to account for the limi- 
‘tations and the sélections:of-the -scriptire. narrative. Why; -it 
"might reasonably - be asked, shoüld.tlie-Maker of: the world. in 
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‘inspiring a-history-of a portion of it, concern himself. chiefly- with 
“a mation which was, forthe greater part of its history,.one of the; 
“most - insignificant" “politically, and. in. some ‘respects. le: 
¡attractive -and' essentially. narrow in character, léaving out of 
‘sight the- gigantic’ monarchies that. have from time to time 
„arisen, overshadowing the world with their magnificence and 
itheirgreatness ? And why should so insignificant a strip of:land 
cas Palestine'be singled out as an object of divine. observation 
«and -interest, “above all the otheg beauteous lands, of- which the 
«globe: can ‘boast ?- SU 
"That- that :little- people: were the selected renmant of thee es- 
reaped Adatnic-race; in ; «which, and. through which, - eventually 
«the ‘redemption: from: ruin of the entire world was tó-be effect- 
ëd, would: sufficiently meet the first-of these questions,- and ‘that 
«Palestine was: that" chosen area within which.a world's redemp- 
‘tion’ was to-be' worked out—the second. 
It -will be seen, however, and we readily: Boncede: it, that this 
definition’ could only suffice for’ those who have accepted the 
' possibility, of the Adamic not being the only race of human 
_ ‘beings who have inhabited the earth. Now. it:. will “clearly.:.be 
“rpérceived that if this is asserted as an article of faith, and 
«that scripture, or rather, our faith in its infallibility i is to stand. or 
:fall by its acceptance, it becomes a question of grave importance.. 
«1H, on the other hand; this be not so clear, and whát:we have 
-hitherto: concluded ‘to’ be: assertion, be :found only to amount 
to silerice on the subject, no words are needed to shew the danger 
rof clinging obstinatély to what we- have - -hitherto conceived: -to, 
cbe a>dictiim of Scripture, when it.is in reality a subject. which A 
zit has left untóuched. Let us-turn to Genesis, the first chapter 
"and-read' the history of the'creation of man, .It will be e. 
cdent to the most casual-observer that here:we. have -merely ‘the 
- cifitroduction ‘of ‘the human: race as the-crowning. work: of crea- 
‘tions,’ Not one word is said of “Adam or of; Eve; nor is a word 
¿spoken ‘of the future history, character, or. fate: of the - man' 
¿whóm: we are told God: created in His own image, and therefore 
=aye:may conceive a:being of indefinite capacity, and partaking of 
that general perfection-that belonged*to edch- separate creation. 
"Let it be also:remembered that this creation; for which no defi- 
;níte -date-is given nor its:limits fixed, either in the ‘past or in its 
«duration, breathes ño word of ‘an Adam, and that it is-a-distinct 
-ànd isolated- -history,:;or: book, or 'revelation-—call it which you- 
,will,-—eriding-abruptly at’ the passage where ‘we: are tole 
“havirig completed His work, there was a pause, called the 
~ day, or poition:of time thus designated, and for the litefaa, 







-ceptation of this day as.our day. of- 24; hours «few can now. be 
“found, let us” hope to insist-upon'as ER to Scriptural: age 
«¿curacy.: "Thé. grand and magnificent epochs. of creative ener gy 
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‘brought to light. by. : ‘geology ‘surely ;tally more with the day of 

sthe creator of the "universe; who-on this subject has declared a 

thousand years, and, det us add reverently,. a thousand ages ; alike 
are as one: (days; +. 

- Over the history. ad. fate of that early race, then, the curtain 
falls; and that creation was followed by a long. pause, equivalent 
: for ‘the spaces in, time occupied in awful activity, is all.we. know 
of tlie subsequent history of that new and beautiful world. 

“When the cuitain' rises: again, it is ón new scenes,,and they 
lead us eithér to suspect a recent catastrophy from : "which the © 

"world had" not ‘yet fully emerged, and a new putting forth, if 
“not‘of creative, at least of restorative: energy. ^ And -here it is 
remarkable that the historian ‘in that new chapter, and really 
new drama, sums up into one'the six days of creation .and the 
-seventh of Sabbatic rest, comprehensively grouping, them into 
_one—* The Day in which the Lord-God made Heaven.and Earth,” . 

“shewing how untenable, even- according to the text itself, is the 
literal acceptance of: thé twenty-four hours”. «doctrine: . The re- 

. puted and probable historian of this book is Adam, and what an 
intense and added interest it lends to the narrative,.to feel we are 
reading it in the light atid: in the words of „him who: was the 
leading feature and the. most important actor.in the scene, The 
generic term “man ”.úsed:in Genesis, the: first chapter; is here 
changed into “Adam” or The man: ‘And from first to last 
the planting ‘of the "garden, -the formation of: his. -physical 
structure, the imparting “of. life, is’ all a concrete pre-raphaelite * 
picture, "bearing no: ‘likeness to. ithe grand bold puedas of the 
former’ ‘description. : 

:. Thus we'see in the light of this theory, ‘how: many. dal 

"fies. melt away, what a'Wwide.field for free and ‘inte lligent- dis- 
cussion is opeued:.befóre us. : The geological difficulty with re- 

-gard' to periods: of time for creation or the antiquity of man 
exist. no more, once we admit not only tlie possibility, but the 
“indirect "evidence.for the probability «of: a” prehistoric - man. 
‘Wrapped in gloomy and mystery perhaps, nay: ¡probably on - this 
“side “death, must ever remain the history of that race, begun so 
resplendently, but: whose remains scattered deep and wide within 
the bowels òf the earth, bespeak an incredible and terrible degra- 
dation. ‘And we look around to ask i is it possible-that.a race of . 

‘beings like ourselves came: and ; went, ¡and were the-actors in, so 
fearful a tragedy and left. no other trácés óf themselves.?-. Then 
“with, interest .and' surprise we :find them on.every side. -We 
‘cannot how pause to consider the cerebral ‘difficul ty so. strong- 
“ly in favour of at least three di four. separate centres’ of : cre- 
ation for “the distinct races of mankind; nor the. meaning 
"which'a theory of its . greater antiquity would: cast on,- that 
claimed for the human family in the fco us and mythologies: of 
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"Various puting: ‘fiotably inthe Vedas and in. Chinese. traditions 

nor the «difficulties: that. would at once. «be :brushed. from. our, 

‘path -in the’ study of, the marvellous ‘civilization in’ literally” 
prehistoric periods of. Egypt. It could be made also “to. throw 
‘much light ón the true meaning of demon, but another form of 
ancestral worship, In-short, the numberless difficulties we find 
“n fitting. into the extremely : narrow. limits of-less.than:six 
thousand years, all that.is known to have had its rise. and its 
` ‘decay’ would disappear, but time.does:not permit.us to pursue: ‘the 
“subject further,:so.we tuin to the next topic of. Mr. Gall's enquiry. 
‘and-ask—lIf a prehistoric human race existed, where is it now? 
‘He here cites an interesting fact, that nowhere in Scripture.is the. 
creation of "any other being of intelligence, which. we designate 
“from its being utique, as human, spoken of ; .and:that while 
‘throughout. ‘Scripture history; both demons, angels and mien are 
"constantly" acting-characters: on «the scene, the. original history 
‘of noné-are described: as distinct ‘from: -that of. maui. Angels, i 
“wherever théy have appeared, have: invariably > come. in the 
‘form: of, “and -been- spoken. 'of,- as. men; (while demons have: 
“always” "been: spoken - of ^as spirits, - inhabiting: ‘bodies. not 
"designed for them. - Much stress is laid on the distinction made; 
“in -the New Testament bétween the-word Diabolos, used always 
“in the: singular! 'and-only with reference to Satan.the arch fiend, 


- and’ Demon, the word invariably used :to describe those lost 


spirits who'possessed the bodies of men or animals. The deduc- 
"tions Mr. Gall derives from ‘these data are exceedingly interesting, 
"bütwe must hasten-on:- Satan, however, as.a: personage of great - 

. and recognized importance; figures, conspicuously i on the. sacred 
"page, and his "unique  pretentions ate. nowhere. disputed. 
^ Prince of-this world," *'God. of this world, " are titles conced- 
“ed to him by t the’ apostles, . In-the interview at the Temptation, 
-the first. trial of strength ‘between him and our Lord, his offer’ 
‘to deliver over in feudal tenure the kingdoms of the world,’ 


‘on -condition of one act of homage rendered, his right. and. 


"authority to do so, even less, Kis good faith, is not ‘disputed, 
‘only the conditions were impossible, and the deep, respect 


“tendered Kim’ by. the archangel ? Michael," who dared mo? to 


“bring "against-: ‘him a railing: accusation,” -all point. .to | this. 
“mysterious being as one. of-a. dignity: and. authority second . 

-only to that- of God Himself. . It is.at the same time not less 
_-remarkable that his: jurisdiction appears confined exclusivel: 
‘to odr planet and. its surrounding dtmospliere, one of his not 
“least: remarkable ‘titles being. “Prince .of the power : ‘of the 
“air” * The various arguments Mr. Gáll_adduces. in support of 
this theory, that «satan is no-other.than the frs? primeyál man, 


:to: whom the princédom of the. world: had: been formally ceded - 


by the Creator at the beginning, are’ to say the. least, deserving 
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of. attention. . If such. a, race ‘existed, we have scriptural testi- 
mony to ‘its first father having been. formally set. at the head | 
b creation, thé vicegérent of God on earth, and we have no 
aüthority for supposing him to have been sincé actually. deposed ; 
on the contrary, scripture plainly sanctions the idea that his 
power still exists. Theté can be-no doubt, however, that Satan 
is a rebel and a fallen spirit, an angel who, kept not his first 
-estaté- So much for the satanic theory’: we must now look at 
the angelic theory. . That angels have invariably appeared, when 
they did appear, in Auman form; that. they were not unfre-. 
quently mistaken for men; that they spoke, walked, even ate 
as: men, largely favours the supposition that there is a strong 
affinity between the races, That angels are intensely interest- 
ed in. the human race, and felt a keen personal joy in the ' 
triumphs of redemption, all who accept biblical authority will 
concede. "There seems little to object to in Mr. Gall's sugges- 
bon that the angelic state of.being is the natural progression, 
from the human in.unfallen man. That is, that it bears to our 
present state the same relation that the butterfly state does 
to the chrysalis; and that the infinite multitude of angelic 
spirits of whom we read, should be' perfected - unfallen men, 
isean idea that, if startling and certainly original, has nothing 
‘absolutely against it, while a. good deal may “be said in its 
"support. “There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
poly. The order being, “ fest the natural, then the spiri- 
tua 
__ That portion of. the primeval race that caos ee A 
Rforfeited, its natural inheritance of developing the angélic ` 
nature, is supposed.to have been cast out at death as naked, 
asclothed spirits, inhabiting the adyss, and profane and scrip- 
tural writings sufficiently abound in allusions to such instances, 
as well as the popular imagination and belief of all ages, 
which have, in every country alike, been deeply imbued with 
demonology. “ Having forfeited their right to pass into angels, 
they were cast out,” says Mr. Gall, “into the abyss naked, 
-because there was no other place for them to go to.” His 
observations on the natural appetite a disembodied spirit feels 
for inhabiting a hüman body and its evident assimilation 
. with it, being able completely to control its organs of speech 
and motion, is presumptive evidence in this direction, and 
appears explanatory of the frequency in our Lord’s days of 
these possessions," ‘The knowledge evidently possessed by Satan 
"and his. myrmidóns' of our Lord's presence on earth and its 
objects, would naturally stir up a more than usual excitement . 
-and animosity in demon circles. 
That Satan should behold in the creation of a second ailes 
being like himself, .or. rather his former self, a rival, and one 
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- who should probably, on | probation, supercede him in his autho- . 
rity, isin no wise surprising. Taking the history of the- creas 
tion of Adam, as distinct from.that of “mar " in Genesis, t 
first chapter, we cannot but be struck with the contrast in. his 

* condition. Here is na word of lordly and universal dominion.: 
. The-entire world is not given overinto his control, but only a; 

garden: ‘a garden, be it observed, as a scene of labour and 
, probation, i in contradistinction to a world over which man was: 

“to lord. it Two facts would explain this, In the first place, 

if Satan, the original. master, was not.as yet deposed, the. king- 
ship. was not in the: creators hands to-dispose of: secondly, 
the first man having failed, the second, intended to super- 
‘cede him, must first pass ‘through the crucible and prové him-- 
self worthy. We catinot tell, should the event have been other 
than the ‘lamentable failure it was; in what manner and: by’ 

. what steps Adami: would. -have ‘ousted from his dominions his, 
‘rival and predecessor. “That history was destined never tope 

written. - The power and supremacy of Satan may: be gathered) 

from the fact, that one stronger than man, even: God -himself 
in hüman form and nature, was needed to oust him from his 

-throne; an event yet to be accomplished. At present. Satan is 

at large ruling and ` govërsing , unfettered the children of: dis- 

obedience. n e 

There is much niore- “that is interesting ' “and. suggestive of: 

‘consideration i in this work, which. to ‘those who' have- time, we 

. commend ds à mental treat and relaxation, so free is the book, 

- “ás wé have already said, from. the commonplaces of theological; 

teaching. For those- jacking the time, the above brief notice 

may, suffice to put toen, au courant of. the argument. - : 
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The Imperial ‘Gazetteer of India. By Ww. W. Hunter, c. S, 
€. S.I. , CLE, London : Triibner & Có, 1886... - 


> VERY chapter in this admirably. executed publication’ is 
. both: interesting. and valyablé-in a high degree, but- ¿he 

f rie of the latest “edition is the “paper on "Upper Burma 
in which (wlioéver may have: supplied : the”. information) 
we seem to recognise:.the unrivalled ‘literary style “of the 
: compiler. The history of Independent. Burma. fronithe Treaty 

of Yandabu.is thus. presented to us in. à graphie. Nd 


: summary : A - 

For some years, peaceful telations éantinued undisturbed. While th 
. prince by whom the treaty was concluded continued - in ipower, its main 
stiputations were. fairly carried out, That monarch, Phagyi-dau' or 
ci however, was obliged in . 1837: to yield the“ "throne fo a 
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usurper who appeared in the person of his brother, Kounboungmen or 

Tharrawadi. The latter, at an carly’ period, manifested not only that 

hatred of the British connection which was almost universal at the Bar- ` 
nese Court, but also the extremest contempt, For several years it- had 

become apparent, that the period was approaching when war beween the ' 
British and the Burmese Governments would a sécond time become in- 
evitable The British Resident, Major Burney, who had ‘been appoint- 
ed in 1830, finding His presence at Ava agreeable neither to the King nor 
to himself, removed in 1837 to Rangoon, and shortly afterwards retired ‘from 
thé country, Ultimately it became necessary to forego even the pretence 

of maintaining relations of friendship; and the ‘British functionary in 

1840, Captain Macleod, was withdrawn altogether from a country where 

his continuance would have been.but a mockery. > 

The state of sullen dislike which followed was after a while succeeded 
by more active evidences of hostility. Acts of violence were committed. 
on British ships and British seamen. Remonstrance was consequently 
made by the British Government, ‘and its envoys were supported by a 
small naval force, The officers on whom. devolved the duty of repre- 
senting the wrongs of their fellow-countrymen and demanding redress, 
proceeded to Rangoon, the Governor of which place had been a chief: 

r in the outrages complained of; but so far were they from meet- 
IüS9with any- signs of regret, they were themselves treated with in- 
dignity and contempt, and compelled to retire without accomplishing 
anything beyond-blockading the ports. A series of negotiation followed ; 
nothing: was demanded: of the- Burmese beyond a very moderate com- 
pensation for the injuries inflicted on the mastérs of two British vessels, 
an apology for the insults offered by:the Governor of Rangoon to the 
representatives of the British Government, and the re-establishment of 
at least the ‘appearance of friendly relations by the reception of a British 
Agent by the Burmese’ Government. But the obduracy of the “king— 
known as Pagan-meng, who had succeeded. his father in 1846—led to 
the refusal alike. of atonement for past wrongs, of any expression of' 
regret for the display of gratuitous insolence, and of any indication of 
a desire to maintain friendship. for the future. Another Burmese war 
‘was the-result, the first shot being fired in January 1852, As in the 
former, though success was varying, the British finally triumphed, and'the 
‘chief towns in the lower part of thé Burmese kingdom fell to them in suc- 
cession. The City of Pegu, the capital of that portion which, after having . 
been coñquered,- had again passed into the hands of the enemy, was 
recaptured and retained; and the wholé Province of Pegi was, by pro- 
clamation of the Governor General, Lord Dalhousie, declared to be annexed 
to the British Dominions on the "20th December 1852. No treaty was 
obtained or insisted upon, the British Government being content with the: 
tacit acquiescence of the King of Burma without such documents ; but the 
resolution was declared, that any active demonstratión of hostility by him 
would be followed by retribution. 

About the same ‘time a domestic revolution broke out which resulted in 
Pagan-meng’s dethronement. His tyrannical and barbarous conduct had 
made him obnoxious. at home as well as abroad, and indeed many of his 
actions recall the worst passages of the history of the later Roman: Em- 
perors. His’ brother, the Prince of Mengdún, who had become apprehen- 
give for his own safety, made him prisoner in February 1853. and was 
hiniseif crowned King of Burma towards the end of the year. The late 
monarch, known as "Mengdán meng, showed himself sufficiently arrogant 
in his dealings with European powers ; but he was wise enough to desire 
to live on peaceful terms with the Indian Government. - The loss of Pegu 
was long a matter of bitter regret, and he absolutely refused to acknowledge 
it by a formal treaty. la the beginning of 1855 he sent a mission of 
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compliment to Lord Dalhousie, the Governor-General, and in the summer 
of the same year, Major Arthur Phayre, de facio Governor of the new 
Province of Pegu, was appointed envoy to the Burmese Court. He way 
accompanied by Captain (now Colonel) Henry Yule as Secretary, and 
Mr. Oldhanras geologist, and his mission added largely to our knowledg 

of the state of the country ; but in its main object, of obtaining a treaty, 
it was unsuccessful, It was not until 1862 that the King at length yielded: 
so far as to conclude a treaty at least of commerce. A British Resident 
was, until October 1879, maintained at the capital. Much interest has been 
taken of recent years in the restoration of the trade between China and 
British Burma by the old routes overland, and various important journeys 
án elucidation of the problem have been successfully undertaken. 


In 1867, a Treaty was signed by which British steamers were permitted 
to navigate Burmese. waters, and the appointment of British agents at 
Bhamo and other stations for the supervision of trade, was formally author- 
ized. In the following year a Government expedition, consisting of 
“Captain Williams as surveyor, Dr. John Anderson as nattralist, and 
‘Captain Bowers and Messrs. Stewart and Burn as representatives of the 
commercial interests of Rangoon, was despatched under the leadership of 
Major Sladen, Political Agent at Mandalay. The royal steamer Yenán- 

. ‘Saky was placed by the King at the service'of the- expedition, and leed 
‘of recommendation were furnished to the Burmese officials, but in ie 
respects scant courtesy was shown to the patty. Escorted by fifty armed 
police, the explorers advanced in safety about 135 miles north-east of 
‘Bhamo to Momein or Teng-yue-Chow, a principal town of the Muhammadan 
insurgents, Known to the Burmese as Panthays, then in possession of 
7Westerü Yunan ; but beyond this it was not allowed by the Muhammadan 
authorities to proceed, on account of the disturbed condition of the 
‘country. In 1869, Captain Strover was appointed first British Resident at 
Bhamo; and about thesame time, the Irawadi' FlotiBa Company started 
¿a monthly steamer service to that town, The King's interest in the com- 
mercial development of his country was shown by^his erecting arid garrison- 
ing a series of guard-houses through the dangerous parts of the- Kakhyen 
‘Hills. : ; 1 
In 1874, another expedition was despatched, consisting of Colonel 
"Horace Browne, Mr. Ney Elias, and Dr. Anderson, with instructions to 
.proceed if possible, right across the country to Shanghai in China,” To 
facilitate the success of the undertaking, Mr, Margary, a gentleman 
familiar with .the “Chinese language and customs, was commissioned-to 
start from. Shanghai and meet the party at Momein or the neighbourhood. 
“The King's reception of the new mission, which arrived on December 23, 
1874, at Mandalay, was favourable inthe extreme. -On the 15th January 
"1875, the explorers reached Bhamo ; and two days afterwards Mr. Margary 
arrived from Hankow., After the mission had proceeded to the banks 
‘of the Nampaung, a river which joins the Tapeng some distarice east of 
Ponline, they heárd rumours of hostile preparations in front; and Mr. 
Margary volunteered to proceed to Manwaing to’ascertain the truth of the 
"reports On receiving from bim word that the way was clear, his com- 
.panions advanced; but on the 23rd of February their camp was attacked 
.by the Chinese, and they were ultimately compelled to retreat, with the sad 
knowledge that their gallant pioneer had fallen at Manwaing by the hands 
_of cowardly assassins, “The Burmese officials stood nobly by the mission 
.though the enemy assured them that their quarrel was not with them but 
with the ‘white devils? œ > . ` ae: 

The king, who was known before his accession in 1853 as the Prince of 
-Mendún, died on 1st October 1878, and was succeeded, without any opposi- 
tion, by one of bis sons, called the Theebaw or Thiobo Prince, who massacred 
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almost all the dise: descendants of his predecessor in the: month: of Febru 
Ey 1879. Remonstrances were made by the British "Resident. at Mandalay, . 
Bainst this barbarity;. but withoüt much effect, and the feeling of insecurity. 
hich inspired it continued till -the close of, that year, The late King was, 
ón the whole, with all his faults, the best example of a Burmese sovereign 
V with whom we have éver had to do... -He.was personally an orthodox and ` 
j ‘devoted Buddhist, and largely under the: influence of ecclesiastical- 
advisers. Indeed, in 1874, he was.re-crowned at Mandalay, in compliance 
‘with the requirements of a prophecy; and hé made spasmodic attempts 
to enforce sumptuary laws in accordance with his creed. In his anxiety to - 
raisé à revenue, his monopolies and other interferences with trade Were 
injurious to the prosperity of the country. 

Although a suspicion in regard to British policy always lingered in 
the late King's mind, and led- him inte great expense to little purpose. 
iü endeavouring to cultivate a connéction with other foreign powers; he 
generally acted. in a “friendly manner to the English who resided at his 
capitali and his reigd was never stained. with the abominable cruelties 
that weré habitual under his predecéssors. . He seems to havea really 
humane character; and while some of his officials were hostile to Euro». 

jeán interests, the great mass of.the people appear genuinely favourable. 

uch cannot be said of the present King. The British Resident at 
Mandalay at the time of Theebaw's'accession and of. his palace, massacres, 
was .Mr. R. B. Shaw, CLE. After his death at Mandalay, which occurred 
in June £879, Colonel Browne, Commissioner of.Pegu, was temporarily 
deputed to Mandalay as Resident. ‘He was succeeded by.Mr; St. Barbe, 






who was withdrawn with the rest of the Residency officers in Octóber 1879, .-- 


and the British Government has sincé been unrepresented at the Court 
of Ava. At the end of October 1879, an Embassy from the King of Ava 
arrived at Thayetmyo, where it remained till June 1880; but as it had no 
authority to make concessions on points which were regarded as important 
by. the British Government, no satisfactory results were áttained. . In Spite 
of various disquieting rumours, no breach of peaceful relations between the’ 
British and Burmese Governments has yet occurred; and although no 
ritish Resident is stationed at Mandalay, direct communication has been 
'maintáined with the Ava Court. In Jane, 1880; the Nyong Oke prince, one . 
Of the refugee princes who quittéd Mandalay shortly after the death of the 
“late King, made an attempt at insurrection, but his operations were feeble 
‘and. merely caused. some temporary disturbance on the. frontier; "The 
prince made his escape ‘into British territory, where’ hé «was detained and 
removed to Calcutta. An Embassy from the King of Burma arrivéd at. 
Simla in.1882 with a view, nominally, t toa. commercial treaty. . It was. pro- 
ductive of little or no results... . : . 









The. Netibnal Ren September. 1886, 


IN the National: Review -oÈ September, there is à very 
‘noteworthy article on the future supremacy of ! women by 
Mts..E. Lynn Lynton. To the: advocates of women's : rights in. . 
our r time, we commend the subjoined admirable reflections on” 
is. s subject : — os » ‘ 







In: the civilization, which’ was "tlie well? -spring of.our ‘own, not all the 
women of immortal name were women, of highest repute. Those who wére 
specially beautiful, like Andfomache, - Penelope, Nausicaa, were women who 
- fulfilled in the. home life thé idéal qualities of their sex in devotion, con- 
stancy,simplicity. Those who broke the bounds, like Helen, or came to the 
front with abnormal gifts, d Cassandra, or were even, like "Aspasia, 


' 
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Supreme “in loveliness and: Antillettual: graces, Were disastrous to: ‘others: 
"ertothémsélves ; or their súpremacy was,at.tlie best, more -beautiful.. thar 
worthy of imitation. "And. the publicity which. did not foster. the ved 
. virtues of womanhood’ then, does i not ‘foster them now. There is a sex both! 
-jn morality arid’ good taste, as there: is in intellect aiid physique; and. 
‘circumstance’ is’ to -charactet ‘what soil isto a plant: That strong black 
‘peat-moss in which certain hardy growths-floutish, would kill othérs” which 
"thrive abundantly in light and sandy ground justas: robins, and linnets,. 
and skylarks, and nightingales want- different. treatment from that which’ 
suits kites and eagles. ‘Women have thekey of the position they ought 
^ to fill in the greater réticence, the more sensitive modesty, which, "it-must 
be confessed, was once More universally: regarded as part af” their: moral 
. equipment’ than. itisnow. No man of prüinary good. feelingtheré are 
- always brutés to prove the rule by exception—would hurt the ] purity of a: 
_modest.wife by-ribald talk or obscené™ suggestions. A son would not retail 
“the story of his youthful inimoralities to the mother hé truly honoured; 
- though he would, confide in- his father; > seeking ‘advice and assistance from 
' the experience and sympathy of sex. Each .would ‘feel and respect the 
` ‘barrier raised by-thé woman's native delicacy ;. though «each: woüld know: 
‘that these things, which were not to be: taught nor told; made part Of th 
: inherent conditions of human life, i y 
| But this is just oné of the lines of demarcatiori between. the sexes. wi T. eV 
becoming blurred and obliterated in the presént -moral attitude of wómhon. 
"For those who go infor equal rights and equal Enowledgé—whethér they 
claim for themselvés the freédom. hitherto reserved for men only, or demarid 
-from men the same restricted. purity as is essential to wamen—the reticence,: 





"o. Which was once ore of théir sweetest charms, and was’ So carefully res: 
.- pected by the average ‘man, 'exists.no-Ionger ; and the-two sexes discuss 


without reserve, and on ¿qual terms, all the foul "secrets once hidden away 
' dn the -backslums” of human. life, Boys- take their mothers into their: 
confidence, though they háve their fathers to appeal to; young ‘women talk: 


-p openly of things they should blush even to think of; and at no'time in’ 


“history have pruriency, under the name of morality, and substantial immo- 
"esty, masquerading as zeal: for virtue, been sò rampantàs/ now. Nor have 
we in ‘England ever touched A lower depth in certain directions. Neither | 
Balzac nor Zola, nor’ yet ‘any other unlimbered psychologist, has hurt the’ 
‘moral sense of the*public.so'Múth as have the men and women who. have: 
‘ventilated unsavoury subjects in the press: and on the platform 3. getting 
'Sympathy for bogus.stories ;“rétailing impurities seasóned' with. falsehoods 
to àudiences including, 'anmartied “girls: aid young wives among the rest4 
-- dilating om indecencies til they have lost all: shame -or even “consciousness. 
that they were indécent. Thesearethe meñ and.women who. Have accus-. 
'tomiéd the collective womanhood., of ..Eñgland, to the deséription "and 

' contemplation of things which,, a generátion ago, were-barely knowti and - 
néver talked of,-save "by a couple of matrons in close conclave and below 

, their breath. These are the men and wamién who have idealized the ` 
prostitute , on tlié one! : hand) and on thé other set, up Vigilance ` Societies; 
with all their. private: espionage and voluntary ‘dabbling i in unhallowed mud, * 
-These arë tlhe catises by which the. modestiés of, the” Sex, have ‘declined, 
‘while the desire PE publicty:aàd. power hav increased, 
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Arabic Grammar; . By M; S. Howell, C. I. E, Allahabad. 
Printed at the N. W. Provinces and Oudh Goveinmefit 
Press, 1886; 
HE Arabic. Grammaf-  tbmpiled by Mr. Howell: of thè 
. Bengal Civil Sérvice under the authority of the, Govern: 
«ment of the N. W. Provinces, will form à valúable addition to 
the works already existing th tie English lariguage. Ín certain 
réspeéts the "present compilation’ is superior to both. Forbes’ 
and Palmers gratiimars. The ‘arrangement of the subjects 
ig mote in accordance with the system followed by the Arabian 
_ grammarians, and will consequeñtly be: more easily followed 
' by Indian Mahommedan students, Both Palmer and Forbes 
adapted their. works too. closely upon the English models, and 
ignored the method of the native authorities, which often threw 
considerable difficulty in the path: of studeñts who had already 
studied: the subject in Arabic works; This difficulty is, to a 
e extent, avoided by Mr. Howell. The quotations and 
exemplifications add considerably to the value and lucidity 
: of the principles, We cordially welcome the publication, as we 
ate certain it will prove of considerable value to native’ stüdents 
themselves, who have at present to wade through. a mass of | 
authorities in order to acquiré the information, gathered hére 
in stch-a small compass. But we think it right to say: that 
the abbreviations used to denote the authorities are puzzling, 
and might have been NOSE y the references BEBE given . 
in notes.” 
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Sabiiri Printed By Amar. Nath Chakrabarti, at the People’s 
‘Press, 78 College Street, and published by Gobindalal ata 
- at the Sabitri Library, Calcutta. Aswin, 1293. BS. a 
HÍS is one of tlie most interesting publications we havé 
seen for somé time, It is published by Babu Gobindalal 
Datta, Secretary to the Sabitri Library, a very -usefül and res-. 


p institution, founded by the younger members of the... 


well-known Datta family of Bow Bazar, six or séven years ago, - 
The Library has for one of its objects the spread. of education 
in thé Hindu zenana, and it has already become something like 
a litérary centre for the edücated cómmunity ‘of Calcutta, and -` 
in some méasúre also, for- intelligent men and women all over” ` 
tbé-countiy; Thé book béfore us makes tliis position of the 
Library fully clear and “unquéstionable, It corisists of two sets .. 
bot essays. In the first set are the papers which havé been read `) 
at certain meetings of the Library; in the second are some 
prize-éssays written by a Bengali lady. ‘Among the former is 
a paper on the Bengali Literature of the present century | 
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Another on the Hindu: wife; another on premature authorshitp ín, 
“Bengal, another on Hindu widow marriage, and so on, an 
among those that have written these papers, we find such nam 
as Akshaya - Chandra Sarkar, Dwijendra Nath Tagore, Hara 
` Prasad Sastri and Rabindra Nath Tagore. There is, for evéry. 
educated Hindu, a good deal of interesting information and, 
matter for serious. reflection in these papers. The three ‘female, 
compositions evince great literary: power, and having reference. 
to subjects which concern ‘the sex in this country, possess 
special interest and importance. Their writer is Srimati Syama- 
_sundari. Debi of Dacca. Ds P 


_ " We. thank the Secretary, Babu cunda ‘Datta, for 
: publ ishing this very important volume' and presenting it to.the 
public in a form so decent and’ respéctable. "We.are glad to 
say that we liave in this publication unquestionable evidence of 
a kind of zeal, ability; earnestness and industry, which is sure to, 
sive birth-to more agii: like this- E no distant date; P 


Rankin Child. By Girija Par: Ráya Chaudhuri; 
Printed by- A. G. Sen € Co, at the Banik Press, 5, Nilmádhab- 
. Sen's Lane, and, published by Gurudas Chatterji, at 'the 
. Bengal Medical Library, cas Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
- Bhadra, 1293 B.S. > 


pow BANKIM CHANDRA . CHATTERJI is the 
, first Bengali author of the day—the man of. most. 
literary influence in’ the country. He is now a great power, 
a great educating power—and we will take leave to doubt. 
whether Ze or our schools and colleges shape. modern Ben 

gali childhood ‘and. youth more effectively or decisively. 
All Bengali literature of the day is: his in some form or 
othet; and almost all ‘the Bengali books that Bengalis now 
read for pleasure or: for profit; are books written. by him. 
He is the-man of most rational importance in the country 
just now, and it is, therefore; of the greatest rational importance 
that his works should be appreciated And rightly under- 
stood. His novels, however,’ which are most widely read, are 
not novels.of the didactic type of Miss Edgworth’s. tales or 
.Bronte's fictions. . They are the spontaneous effusions of'a 
-poet and artist, who, though never immoral, and always very 
: sublimely moral, never moralises, -Hé creates worlds as poets- 
create them. And poets, as we. all know, create worlds after 
the fashion. of the Greatest Poet, the God of all the Worlds. 
God's worlds are not moral abstraétions, but luxuriant manifest-- 
ations of all that zs; or cam exist—mattei" and mind, good and 


evil, light and darkness, Eis and Tinpurity, and what nots. 
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And. so are also the little worlds that are-created by God’ S little 
worshippers on earth, them that men call poets. among them- 
selves. And so are also the little worlds that our Bankim 
Chandra has created. ‘They are not the moralist's worlds, for 
then they would not be worlds, but only critiques upon. God's 
world, such. as, perhaps, are the worlds created by most of the 
modern poets of Europe, the Cowpers «and Wordsworths—not 
the Marlowes, Shakspeares and Byrons. They are man’s worlds, 
There, are therefore i in them, as there are in the great God's great 
worlds, warnings as.well ‘as temptations. And the temptations 
therein may and, so far as we know, do, as a matter of fact, lead 
away the young “and the unwary, as do the temptations of God’ s 
great world. The young. and the unwary-should be, therefore, 
apprised of the warnings that lie beneath the temptations ; and 
that is just what Babu Girija Prasanna Raya has endeavoured 
todo. Itis a really useful, necessary and noble work that he has 
commenced in the interest of the young men and women of his 
country, and we sincerely wish it all the success which. his 
ability . seems to máke ‘so certain. He is a very safe re- 
viewer, for he is calm, cautious, modest, pure in thought and 
feeling, gentlemanly, thoughtful, free from conceit, He has en- 
thusiasm, but there is no wildnéss in it. He is independent, but. 
not dogmatic. He is learned, but not supercilious, He has 
veneration, but hetis not servile.. He is one of the best rising 
Bengali writers of the day. 


‘Dewan Ganga Gobinda Sinha. A Historical Novel. By Chandi 
Charan Sen. Printed by Mani Mohan Rakshit, at the Victoria 
. Press, 210-1, Cornwallis’ Street, and published by thé author 
“at 64-1, Mechhuabazar Street, Calcutta. 1293 B. S. 


‘HERE is little to admire and a great deal to condemn in 

this work, It is based upon the.story of Warren Has- 

tings’ -mal-administration of . Bengal and of Ganga Gobinda 
Sinha’s and Raja Debi Sinha’s oppressions. In a historic point 
of view, the story has no doubt some interest. “But worked up in- 
to the exciting form of a romance, it can serve no useful purpose 
whatever; and is calculated to produce serious political .mis- 
chief. If " Anglo-Indian officers of the time of Warren Hastings 
were very corrupt. men, Anglo-Indian officers of the "present 
time surely are not like them., The mischief, in whatever form 
it may have existed, exists no more ; and to depict it now in a 
-fórm which is likely to arouse popular feeling against it, cannot 
.fail to be harmful and impolitic, by creating the very wrong 
impression that English rule is perhaps ; as bad now as it was at 
its commencement. ` 
As a literary production, the "work. possesses little interest 
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The narrative is prolis; full of repetitions, sio didadii in. 
‘most places; heavy and inelastic: throughout, : - : 
-Ås à work ôf art, the work is-a complete: failure. . “These i is 
nó plot; properly so” called. A:few threads are; indeed, visible, 
but they unite nowhere. The feader's chief expectation--somié 
great of even grand combination öf Gangagobiuda * ‘Sinha and 
. Kamala Debi, is sadly frustrated. `- : 
- But though ünsuécessful.às a ‘novelist, Babi Chandi ‘Cliaraa 
Seti has great chances as à wiitet of: historical essays oh the. 

' period of English. rulé ‘which preceded “Lord "Cornwallis's 
~Permanérit, Séttlement. . He has. studied that- ‘period, and his 
sétvices to Bengali literature would not be small or unimportatit 
. if hé should. be able. to'énrich it with good historical sketches. 
. If he can-add. original research to Study, | his, labors end Be. 
attendéd with invaluable results, l . x 


Ealbahi,. By. Radanath Mitra. Püntel by Niambar Biaya- 
--ratna; at the- Vedanta Press, 56 Beadon Street, ‘and published 
uy Priyánath-Mitra, at 1, Becharam Chatterji's ‘Lane, Calcutta: 


ABU RADHANATH MITRA relates a story of a Hindú 

girl who is martied, according to Hindu rites, after becom: 

ing a mother! We fancy even Laplander, writing about Ves, 
could not have manufactiired.such a blunder as this. And yet 
‘Babu Radhanath Mitra no doubt considers himself fully qualified 
to be an author and a novelist !- He is, perhaps, a social reformer 
who “will not let Hinduism-énjoy' peace and rest.until it. has 
brought hell within, the territorial limits of heaven... And that, 

' we may state,ez passant, 2s the direction which : forward: Bengali 
“eformets are sealing T, AREE S - € a 
Resam-tatiarà, Part L ‘Printed by Girish Ctandek Ghosh, at 

_the Samya Press, 45 Benetola Lane;. Pataldanga, Calcutta, 
and ‘published. at Tahirpur.. - 

)OOKS -of ‘this description ` are 'séldom published in’ this. 

‘country, because educated natives look down upon agri: 

. culture and manufacture with contempt, and do hot therefore 
‘study-them, or take any 'practical-interest in their growth and 
expansion. "The present publication; however; shows that the 
attitude of the educated Indian. community towards: industrial 

. oceupatioris is beginning to change, though very slowly; and that 
the-ecoriomic conditions which are now at.work in the "country; 
will; asa matter of certainty, gradually. introduce’ important: . 
siiodificátions in tlie economie structure of, Indian society; The 
public and mercantile services and the law courts cannot absorb 
all the education and intelligence of the country. They cattnot 
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do so anywhere ; far less will they do so in a country like 
India, whose political and commercial organisation is of a kind 
"which is utterly incommensurate to the economic demands of 
its vast population. Publicists and statesmen have ‘said so 
repeatedly, and educated Indians themselves now admit that it 
is so, in well-written pamphlets and newspapers and on public 
platforms. And the work before us, we repeat, is another very 
satisfactory proof, that not only is the new. position beginning 
to be recognised, but actual earnestness has been aroused to 
compel those who have been chiefly affected by it, to at once 
assume its responsibilities àrid perform tlie duties which should 
belong to it. It is a work on the silk industry of this country, 
written chiefly from a practical standpoint. “It contains a great | 
deal'of very valuable information om thé subject, which is sure. 
to be of incalculable use to persons desiring to engage in silk 
operations. All this information has been, again, collected with 
“an amount of care and.diligenre, which makes its correctness 
and reliability, for practical purposes, unquestionable, The 
difficulties attending the silk industry are also carefully pointed 
out, and means for overcoming themi ate suggested: and this 
is a feature of the book which places its practical character in 
the most favourable light. It shows that the author is a knowing ` 
and earnest man, who is sincerely anxious to guide the éducated. 
intelligence of his country - into practical channels. That. 
“intelligence, we hope, will accept his guidancé, and set itself 
seriously to the task of éffecting the much. needed improvement 
in the conditions of Indian economic life, For without such’ 
improvement, the intellectual and spiritual lifé of India, which’ 
Indians justly prize so highly, must of necessity wither away. 
The body is the abode of the soul and the intellect of man; 
and where the body is shrivelled by starvation, the soul and the 
intellect shrivel up too. eo 
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CART. [IMPRISONMENT FOR. DEBT, IN INDIA: 
g - (SECOND. NOTICE. qe 
: (Conbinid jon the Calcutta Review, October 1886, p^ 0388) 


D a former paper on the. subject: I hope? I'have: ‘conclusively 
proved,’ at least to unprejudicéd minds, that class laws are. ' 
“bad laws: If any further proof were needed in support of my . 
positióhí ‘it-will be found iri thé' manners and: customs prevalent - 
in: India. “The:country. which once glotied i 4n à civilization that“ 
dated ‘from, the dawn of history; has ¡nów:,to be elevated from . 
its. state of stagnation’ by. the agency ot^ "progressive "Western 
ideas. After having, been. immersed" in, Cimmerian darkness ` 
for long centuries, tlie people, or rather the educated-section, 
have'come to. recognise in the caste ‘system-the cause. of their 
pasti «and present. degradation. Whatever opinion individual’ 
lawyers might entertain'in the’ matter, it-is an undoubted. fact 
that jurists in all ages have strenuously set their veto, upon 
Legislative measures "that tetai. and foment: class antagonism 
to the detriment. of Society'at large., They never operate but 
-tō the prejudice: of the communities where they exist. On the 
óther hand, general legislation, "based ori general principles, 
and applicable, to all “classés : without distinction, may involve. 
individual hardship, büt wheh it has passed: a, certain point, the". 
„teed of-a ‘remedy i is felt, añid-it will.not be long ‘before’ a remedy 
ds applied i in the proper ‘direction; for a simple reason that it is 
the business ' of éverybody .to:see the blot remoyed. Tt is. 
otherwise with, separate legislation, for ‘different sections of the 
community, , df it. involves injustice’ there ‘willbe a difficulty 
in correcting’ ‘the abuses: JAHR cio because. “while 
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they press upon one class they work fo the real or "supposed 
' advantage of -another who, instead of being indifferent to the' 
,cousequences, will fight every inch of ground to maintain their 
position and, to prevent an encroachment on their liberties 
and rights. We aré told that the Chambers of Commerce and ' 
Trades' Associations all over the country: are in favour of the - 
. retention of the barbarous practice of imprisonment for debt, 
I for one am surprised to. find that in their eagerness, to perpe- | 
tuate a. blot upon the, Indian administration. they are so 
neglectful of their true ‘interests, ‘Instead of putting. forward : 
all their. energy to render the operation of the Bankruptcy 
Bill, more stringent, so as to prevent big defaulters from setting", 
- itat naught with impunity, they are moving heaven: and earth | 
«to encompass the: ruin of the smaller fry. The opinions of 
“respectable bodies of men have been most sedulously consulted, 
but there is absolutely no one represents ‘the dumb: millions 


«who will be seriously affected by: the Bill This is not a- 


' solitary instance in which their political existence ‘has’ beet 
completely ignored.. Although Government professes tó legis- 
¿late for the benefit. of the people, is it not'a matter for wonder 
that;those for. whom it expresses such sol licitude should be totally 
unrepresented in the Councils? If we look into the constitu- ` 
tion of the several legislative assemblies throughout the country, 
we find, that from the ruling power downwards the powerful. 
and wealthy sections of the community comprising the vast 
population of India, and who can make theif voices -lieard, are 
scrupulously represented in their deliberations, and their interests ` 
jealously guarded, but we vainly look for one among them who 
could be called the representative of the * masses? It is assumed. * 
that the members-constituting the legislature are not' unmindful ` ; 
of: their-duty to. the” people, but it should at the same time be”. 
remembered thát.what is every man’s business is no man’s - 
` business. The press, both Ariglo-Indian and native, with certain 
'exceptioiis, do duty as such; but when it is taken into account. 
- the little influence the press in this country exercises on.the , 
discussions of the Councils, it might with “truth be 'said that . 
their advocácy is minimised almost to ‘Zero, so: far as practical". 
“results go. The Chambers of Commerce cannot be said .to 
lave any touch with.the people; at best they represent a few 
' of ‘the local merchants only, who should not be permitted.-a. 
preponderating voice in the.settlemient of ‘the question. The 
. same may, with equal truth, be said of the Trades’ Associa- 
‘tions, ; - -There is a great. gulf fixed ¿between the merchants 
and .the, traders on the’ one hand and the ‘ masses’ «on, the othér,' 
‘which could not, be bridged over by any pharisaical legal fiction. 
` Now let me examine for a while some of their “irresistible” 
arguments’ and see how. far they are borne out by practical 
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gexperience. Tiers say that to remove from the 'Statute Book 
¡be penalty of arrest -and impzisonment would be to paralyse 
1e commerce and trade ‘of the country. : ‘Is this sọ in fact? 
The ‘same outcry, was. raised , in England, and there were not 
Jwanting prophets: of evil to: ‘predict dire consequénces to the 
ountry, but Parliament. thoüght .otherwise, and when the 
enalty ' was removed commerce and ‘trade flowed smoothly 
through the customary channels, and: to this day no symptoms 
of paralysis. have been visible.” But to ‘come, to India, only a 
few years ago the’ unsatisfactory state of. the law relating to 
lender and. “borrower led at first to the existence of straitened 
relations between the Mahajun, and his victims, the agriculturists 
in ‘certain tracts' of the Dekl chan in the Western Presidericy, 
which ultimately culminated in‘ serious breaches of the peace. 
and open defiance of. the Jaw. The, Government could no 


onger . close .its eyes to this ushappy state’ of affairs, andthe. ` 


onty way out of the difficulty was to institute an enquiry into 
fe causes of the outbreak.’ ‘The Dekkhan Riots’ Commission 
was appointed, and the’ evidence collected by it showed what 
horrible and revolting practices were resortéd to in broad day- 
light under the cover of the law. The details -are loathsome 
to be réproduced here. To the.cutioys in such matteis I would 
refer to the Report of the Cotnmission, of which.our present able 
Financial Minister was a worthy-member, ' But as the admirable. 
speech .of Sir Theodore: Hope on: the Dekkhan Relief Bill 
throws, a: flood of light on the subject in hand, I may here ‘be - 
ermitted to quote, an excerpt from it showing. the mode of 
nforcing execution of a'decree, He said -—* As to execution: 
gainst : ‘the person ‘by ‘arrest, and imprisonment, I rejoice to. 
state that it is now considered expedient to abolish it altogether. 
Imprisonment wil still be inflicted as a pioi ament for fraud | 
detected on insolvency; but that is a totally different thing. 
The maintenance of- imprisonment, for debt, as: found in the 
Indian law, is equally indefensible in, . principle and in practice. 
As to. principle the Dekkhan Riots’ Commission makes clear that 
point, utilising thé ‘opinion of John: Stuart Mill, Their. ap->' - 
pendices teem "with evidence in detail as to the extortion and 
wrong of which the warrant of arrest becomés in practice. the’ 
engine, . Unacknowledged: payment; fresh bonds for sums 
unadvanced, life long slavery. and” éven female. dishonor may 
all be obtained—the first: three constantly, by. the -mere produc... 
yf. the warrant: of arrest, . without enforcement, ' They 
F for instance; ‘that in. 1874, ' it would seem probable 
Phat somewhere about 1 56,000. warrants had - been used 
as thréats only. - The outery- agaist imprisonment, "from officers 
well qualified to judge of it, has” been uniform and persistent. 
Tts abolition is unanimously recommended bv the Dekkhan 
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Riots’ Commission. Mr. Pedder and Miss Nightingale have, 
in the Nineteenth Century, brought the evils it causes prominently 

before the British public. Sir Erskine Perry .gives its aboli- 
tion his “unqualified approval” in a note dated December 
ist 1877. Medicial officers and pleaders: take the same view 
as the Executive. Were it even defensible ‘in- ‘theory, whic 

we have seen that it is not, the abuses to which, iñ a Pati 
like Western India at least, it is proved to be bad. in.’ practice, 

afford "sufficient ground for its-condemnation in the districts 
to which the Bill is to apply ....... Imprisonment was, 

- at best, à barbarous - device to meet the case of a. debtor 
concealing his property: or refusing to give it up" I need 

‘not add that the balance of authoritative opinion being in favour 

. of the Bill, it was successfully coached through the Bombay 
Council, Among other things it provides that “ no agriculturist 
shall be arrested or imprisoned in execution of a decree fod 
money.” ‘Itis now seven years that the Act has come ¡tito 
force, and the annual reports of its working show that the bene- 
Volent' provision has operated satisfactorily and with beneficial 
results, Let us now see the. arguments ddvanced’ by the 
Government of the North-West Provinces on the same sub- 
ject :—* Sir Alfred Lyall has long been of opinion that the 
powers of subjecting a debtor to arrest and imprisonment should 
not be entrusted to the decree holder, but to the Courts: only ; 
and, in leaving with the Courts the authority to imprison, he 
would limit its exercise to cases in which clear proof should b 
shown of fraud cor dishonest: évasion of payment on the par 
of the judgment debtor, "The existing practice of placing iij 
' the creditor's hands the power of selecting his own method 9 

. coercion is; Sir A, C. Lyall believes, a relic, of. the old séfni- 
barbarous debt laws which ‘has now. been eliminated ‘from al- 

most every civilised code of judicial procedure. The retention 
of this process in our Indian Code would, upon this principle, 
^. be justified only by showing that it was “specially. required by 

. the circumstances and conditions of the administration of the 
. debt law in this country ; and Sir Alfred Lyall does not think 
"that any such ee reasons for retaining. it can: be 
adduced. 

' -It has been argued that by restr ricting the process ‘of arrest 
to cases of proved “dist 1onesty or contumacioüs refusal to. pay 
debts, the debtor would be given.an opportunity for getting 
out of the way, and thus evading arrest if the” Court imd 







determine, to. order it. But, in “the first place, the position o 
. an absconder from process is a very. uncomfortable , one ; 

that only the class of debtors who now run away. from the 
creditor are likely torun away from the Court; and, in the 
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the creditor i in his ealain of: bad debis seeins quite worth 4 
incurring for the purpose: of relaxing the severity with: which. 
the present system: operates against all debtors, honest and . 
dishonest, indiscriminately. ‘Of the ‘persons arrested, “only a 

comparatively small’ number-seem to be. actually imprisoned 

“after arrest ; and this fact hasbeen. taken to prove' that. most 

of thesé: ‘debtors ‘were able to pay but refused to do’ so till 

arrested. But itis at least quite as probable an explanation, 

that the debtor, when: arrested, preferred; rather than go fo: 
‘Jail, to accept any terms which ‘his creditor chose to dictate to 

him, and to save himself from prolonged imprisonment by 

executing or renewing bonds on, hard or’ ruinous conditions, 

or by mortgaging or selling all his property, iricluding property 

"exempt by: law ‘from attachment under a Civil Court decree; 

The effect of arrest, in neutralising the legal exemptions from 

attachment, ‘seems, indeed, to merit particular attention. For 

although section 266 of the Code of Civil Procedure, ‘provides 

that" certain things shall be exempt from attachment under a 

decree,’ the provision can be’ practically “of, little use when 

the creditor can, by exercising, or threatening to exercise his.’ 
power of arrest, compel’ the debtor to ‘give up arly property 

whatsoever that: he' may possess. The Judicial Commissioner 

of Oudh has. cited, as an instance of the difficulty which ciedi- 

‘tors would experience in ‘realising their debts if the .power 

of arrest were ‘abolished, the. case of,a debtor who holds a 

‘pension, which the law ‘forbids the Court to attach, but who 

owns, no: other tangible pro} perty. It is argued that such a 

.man may be máde to pay .his debt’ while the: Jaw allows him 

to be, arrested, -but - -might defy his "creditor if the. power of 
"arrest were removed. But according to this view of the, case, 

itis clear that the powér of arrest. now operates in a great 

degree to annul. the exemption from ‘attachment . assigned by 

law to. the pension, since^the creditor, though he cannot 

directly attach the, pension,. can imiprison the- pensioner till 

he comes’ to, terms that may: be equivalent to its trans- 

fer . . . . ‘Sit. A, C. Lyall would ‘therefore advocate the’ 
entire abolitión of the process, of arrest for debt, so far as it 

is a process that-can be set in motion at thé discretion’ 
of. the’ creditor, and would. allow. the’ Courts to‘ order. arrest. 

‘only, on proof, of | fraudulent. arid: contumacious: attempts to. 
‘defeat thé operation of a decree: 

—-Ht is possible that the abolition of the power of arrest would 
make the"recovery of debts soinéwhat less. easy ; but granting 
this, the law is. not bound to go beyond. a certain limit in 
aiding creditors, and in. Sir. A. C. Lyall's opinion, it goes too 
fac. when it leaves’ to cr editors uncontrolled power of imprison- 
ing. their debtors. LIH EHE is especially, hard on the 
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' cultivator and working man, whom it deprives of their means, 
of subsistence and of providing for their. families, and’ these 
‘are the classes who probably are most frequently. imprisoned, * 

In this connection it will not be,out of place to quote the 
following remarkable passage from the ‘speech of Mr. Ilbeit.on 
the Debtois’ Bill for the United Provinces ; he says :—“ It will 
have been seen that, under the general provisions of the Civi 

"Procedure Code, the discretion as to whether a debtor shall be 
. arrested and imprisoned or not, rests not with the Courts-but with 
'the creditor. It may be clear that the debtor'has property 
available for attachmént, and that a warrant of arrest has been 

_ applied for from vindictive or other improper motives, and yet, 

^"if the creditor asks for a warrant of arrest, a warrant must issue, 
"The debtor may be a woman, she may even belong to the class 
«of women who by the law of this country.ate exempted’ fiom 

- public appearance in Court, and yet if the ditor says that he 
wishes to‘ send her to prison, to prison’ she ist go" Thisié 
"nota hypothetical.case at ` al. There hal been instances on 

' record in which purdanasheen women have’ been arrested and 
‘imprisoned for debt, The allusion made by Mr. Ilbert' is very 
much to the point as an illustration of the working of the law as 
it Stands at present. The incident attracted the notice of the 

' British Indian Association, with the result that red-tdpe asserted 
its immemorial riglits, which culminated in a triangular corres- 
'pondence between the Association, the Government of India, 

“and that of Bengal. The Supreme Government addressed a 
circular “to all local goverriments and administrations, stating, 
that the Government of India had under consideration the ques- | 

tion of amending the provisions of the Code of Civil Procedure, 

"bearing upon the question of the arrest:of pardanasheen women 
in execution of the decrees of Civil Courts, .but that: before 

. coming to any final conclusion on the: subject, the Governor 

' General in Council thought it desirable to deal with the larger 

‘question of abolishing imprisonment for debt, and for this pur- 
pose to enquire whether sufficient reasons exist for the con- 
tinued maintenance in India of the present system." The ques- 

< tion having been shifted’ from the original ground, the wholé 

thing ended i in smoke, While by one section of the Code, a 

: woman is exempted from public attendance in Court, by another 
section she is sent to prisori as a felon for non-fulflment of a 
contract. ¿May I ask the advocates for the retention of impri- 
'sonment for debt to reconcile the anomaly ? It was only tie 
other day that-a judge of the local High Court, in grantirigzexe- 
.cution ofa decree against the person of a purdanasheen; instruct- 
ed the bailiff to execute the process without wounding the sus- 
'ceptibilities of the judgment debtor by exposing her to the public 
gaze, This bespeaks kind and noble sentiments in the judge 
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no «doubt, but whatever consideration might be shown to: the 
lady in the: preliminaries connected with the arrest, no precau. 
.tions could save her from the. indignities inseparable! frotn her 
unfortunate position when incarcerated in jail. . Apart from the : 
insurmountable difficulty ^ in identifying ' a * woman behind 
the purdah, and the chances of a.maid-servant personating her 
Mistress: to suffer vicarious punishment rather than see her 
mistress consigned to life-long shame). there are, other and 
serious obstacles i in thé way of the judgment creditor obtaining 
redress by an order of Court. The saying of'Sír Barnes 
Peacock that the troubles of a plaintiff commence with the 
passing of a decree finds a pointed application here, Among the ' 
favourite arguments used by representatiyes of vested intetests 
the two following, find a:próminent place.. They affirm that “ the 
complexity and: bscurity , òf- Indian titles to property, and 
secondly the exceptional prevalence of fraud in India, and the 
exceptional cifficulties of detecting it? necessitate the retention 
of imptisonment“for debt in the, absence of other means to 
coerce the refractory "debtor. The Hon’ble C. P. Ibert so: 
successfully demolishes these arguments that I cannot help 
reproducing .his views here.' Nothing that I could say ‘would 
add to their weight ; he says :— , 


: ** As'to the first ground, I will only say that’ two wrongs | do: not make a 
right. If it is wrong, as I hold it is, to allow à debtor'to pledge his person 
as‘ security for his “debts, it is not the. less wrong Because, owing'to the 
defects of Indian property law; he finds difficul ty in giving a: satisfactory 
¡security over his property. 

“In the argument based on the prevalence of, and difficulty of detect- 
ing fr aud, there i is undoubtedly, miuch force, though, after having i in the 
course of my prafessional career studied most of the reports and’ evidence’ 
‘Bearing on the law of debtor and creditor i in England, and conversed with a 
large ptimber of persons who have à practical. expérience of its working, I 
am inclined to doubt whether the moral complexion of the Indian debtor i is. 
really so much darker than: that of his English brother; and whether tlie , 
obstacles which can be placed in the way of a creditor realizing his debts 
are botas great ino England as in. India. But, however this may be, to 
make an honest, ‘though 'néedy, debtor liable to imprisonment, simply be- 
cause fraudulent debtors are numerous and difficult-to detect, appears to me 
something like- making homicide "by misadventure punishable by death, 
simply | because the crime of, murder is rife and hard to prove: 

* There are, in my opinion, two principles which ought to be observed 
in every law of debtor and creditor, The Courts ought not to give effect to- 
any pledge by a debtor either of his ‘person or of the bare necessaries of 
life. The debtor ought not to be allowed, by his own action, ‘supplemented 
„bythe action of the "Courts, either.to deprive himself of his personal liberty, 
or to reduce himself to’ starvation. If he cannot obtain credit except on 
one or other of these securities, it is better that he: should not obtain credit 
at all These principles, appear to, me to be as ápplicable to India as to, 
‘England—to ‘an uncivilized.as to; a civilized country. The Code of Civil 
Pr ocedure recognises one of these principles by. exenipting from seizure for 
debt the debtor’ s bare means of subsistence. , But this recognition is nulli- 
fied:by the refusal to adopt the principle of. exempting the debtor's person 
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from seizure. Of, what use is it'to reserve by law to: the debtor the bare 
necessaries of life, when he can be compelled to give them up by the threat i 
of imprisonment 2 . By those who advocate the retention of the present 
system much reliance“is placed on the very small proportion of actual + 
imprisonments to warrants of arrest ; and the inference drawn from this ; 
proportion is that the law, though harsh in theory, produces no hardships ` 
in practice. But my belief is that; i in the great majority.of cases, exemption - 
from. arrest is purchased either by renewal of bonds on extortionate. terms, 
‘or by surrender: of property. which the law has exempted from seizure, or , 
‘by surrender of property which does not belong to the debtor at all but to. 
his. relations or friends. In other words, the Jaw enables a creditor- to dó' 
„indir ectly what it forbids him to do directly." 
` But there is yet another and a broader question volved i in 
thei issue., England has spent millions. sterling in the emanci- 
; pation of slaves all the world over, but.in the dependency of. 
India, which is considered the brightest . «jewel i in. her diadem," 
she gives gratuitous help to the slave-holdér: to keép his victim. 
in bondage. What she has. emphatically? denounced through- 
out the world, as being. contrary to the jaws’of. God and man,’ 
. she practises’ in India to the thorough, :demofalisation of the 
people. For what is imprisonment for ‘debt but a deliberate 
ehcouragement of traffic ‘in human flesh and blood, and any 
body of men who would see sucha state of affairs. continue, 
vafter all that is said against it, could hardly lày claim ‘to be 
called rational or enlightened. But when the advocates of the 
practice put for ard pleas of philanthrophy in support of their 
views, the shallow ness of their cause becomes more and more 
` patent. They“ maintain that the people of India being poor, 
the masses, who must necessarily throughout their days, live 
from hand to mouth, would be oppressed, rather than relieved, 
if imprisonment for debt were abolished, if they were no Jonger- 
. allowed to pledge their persons—all that remains to them-——for 
a month's food or a month's shelter? In other words and in 
plain language, it means nothing less than that the Government 
should put forth all its, strength to encourage, borrowing, and 
lending by any means and under any circumstances. A 
debt is an incident arising out of a private contract, and the 
creditor has the authority to enforce its payment by a process 
‘against the property of the debtor, but when the law goes 
m this and arms him: with an additional right against. 
.. his person also, it entrusts him with a dangerous power which 
“should: rest, with the supreme authority: in the State, and be 
‘exercised only when society has suffered a wrong 'or a loss. 
But how has society suffered by the non-fulfilment of va stipula- 
tion which was entered into by parties who corisulted: their 
‘interests, and convenience before binding ' themselves. For 
the legislature | to. hedge commerce and trade with artificial 
appliances, . which- they. do’ not stand ‘in. need: of, is a direct 
A interference with persone liberty and, as 5 stich, f is both immoral: 
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and impolitic The fact of ‘an Sod rate. of interest Being 
tipulated for, indicates. pretty. clearly: a knowledge" on the 
part of the lender the risk he runs in the transaction. . , 1f. the 
"borrower is possessed of credit worth the name, why. ‘should 
he not goto the cheapest market for a loan rather than, apply 
to “an usurious money-lender, The reason-is not far to.seek. 
ln the oné case he is certain to meet with a refusal,- while in 
the other he expects to be accommodated’ on terms that will 
ultimately imperil his liberty: in the , not, distant future. For - 
a small but immediate help, he is willing to submit to sacrifices 
however revolting, and our. courts of law, which is no party 
to the contract, is prepared to go the length of ruining him for . 
lifé at the bidding of the lender who has been a gainer „bý the 
transaction? . 
But is not ¡al debtor “victim to the creditor's vitidfativedess 
With the, exceptionyof: “a few only of the more heinous offences, - 
Niere i is. scarcély.'a gle punitive clause in the Indian Penal 
Code which - doesnot permit the Court to award the altér- 
native punishment of /fine or imprisonment ; but indebtedness, 
in the view of the law^as it stands at present, is a crime of such 
magnitude, that the entire: machinery of the law is set in motion : 
-to crush the debtor by-inflicting both the penalties without any 
abatement. To him (the big defaulter) that hath, opportunity 
shall be given of taking more, but from. hin that hath not 
(the poor debtor) eyen that’ shall be taken “away | ‘which he 
hath. Is.this not a sufficient vindication of the glorious 
uncertainty of the law? And because the common sense of 
mankind revolts against such invidious distinctions, there is 
„gnashing of teeth and.maniacal shtieks from vested interests 
all over the country, beseeching the authorities, not to 
destroy one of the bulwarks of society. I will be told why all 
this ‘tempest in a tea-pot. If' the debtor'is honest he can seek 
relief under the Insolvent Act. To this I reply, why send 
an honest debtor to jail at all, and why close the door of 
relief. in the casé'of,one who cannot pay. the expenses of . 
. protracted adjournments, : Why put him'on.a par with a 
dishonest debtor? He is first made to suffer an indignity, 
thathe might have an ‘opportunity of ‘clearing his’ character 
"afterwards, This is Lynch law, with a vengeance. First hang 
‘a man/and then try him. . Whereas it wou itd be both just and 
honorable to put him on his trial first, and if he is found want- 
ring then denotince him by all means, , But the mischief does 
not stop.hére. A man who has once undergone imprisonment 
' naturally arrives at the conclusion. that-the law has been vindi 
cated, the creditor "has done his wórst;and that wipes out his 
Score, Should hé subsequently come into possession of. proper- ` 
‘ty, he will do all in his pene to evade payin ment of his debts, 
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even if: he failed to obtain his.‘ final discharge’ under the ‘Act 
Human nature is the same all the world ‘over;‘and that.ma: 
has yet to be found who, having once been wronged, would. s 
-far forget his injury as to. ungrudgingiy submit to his creditor 
-without a murmur. Such instances of. Roman. honour are 
“rarely to be. met with in every day life. Ifa modern pea 
were to go about in broad daylight, lantern in hand, in searc 
of an honest man, I feel certain he would not meet with greater 
success than his ancient namesake. The punishments of the 
«law exist principally to satisfy the feelings of justice which 
demands that crime shall not«be passed over or ‘condoned. 
» But where, and against whom is the offence committed by the 
debtor. We are,in this instance, reviving the old'notion of 
‘vengeance, which in the early ages of the world animated the 
‘prosecution of offenders, but "which happily has now dis- 
appeared from the speech and thought of the day. In the cased 
of à criminal it is recognised as sufficient, so to stamp an 
offence with the disapproval of society and with its proper 
disgrace, that ‘while’ the law is vindicated the . punishment 
operates as a deterrent to those who may followin the criminal’s 
footsteps. The severity of the sentence is proportioned to the 
gravity of the offence, and it is in the interest of the commu- 
nity which itself undertakes to prosecute criminals, and not, 
on account of, «private resentment, that punishments are. inflict- - 
,ed. But in the case of a debtor, the tables are completely 
turned. . The law gives power to the creditor to ‘persecute him 
even unto death, although the intention of the former is pal-. 
pable enough.” A writer in a Bombay paper gives the following 
instance of a young gentleman, a san of a millionaire, who was 
harassed by his creditors, and having been sent to jail, was so 
broken down in health that be died shortly after. obrang 
relief in the Insolvent Court :— ; ©- 

Aided by the bailiff, the Marwaree is ‘irresistible, ts Rama doth he 
rejoice, on Pando doth he cast out his shae, after having teinpted the poor 
wretches into his net. Who of us in Bombay doesnot know the tricks of. 
the Marwaree? How warily he lays his nets, and how the victim, once 
entrapped, is in his grasp for ever! The sprat taken by the angler ap-. 
pealed unavailingly for liberty, although he urged that if he were put back 
into the pool he would, in course of time. grow bigger, and some day 
afford a heartier meal to his captor. The. Marwaree is wiser 7 he does 
not altogether refuse such a request when itis made to him.: He returns 
the sprat to his native element, holding him by the finest line’for security. 
When the time arrives, the sprat, grown ‘larger, is gobbled up as effectually a 
as a homeopathic pil. I would recall one instance of the mischief it.is 4 
possible for the Marwaree and,men of his stamp to do. It is all the more 
striking from the fact that the victim was the member of a wealthy family, 
well known in this city. The head of it, a millionaire, had a son, a halí- 
witted, debauched aged-young man, who was considered lawful prey by 
sharks, They lent him money; they sold hini horses; tbey palmed. off 


jewellery on him at fabulous prices, believing that the father would pay his 
debts. Well, the old man did pay—once, twice, tee perhaps oftener. 
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At any rate, he got tired of paying; Sidi vowed that not another stiver of 
his penuriously g gained money would go into the pockets of enterprising 
usurers and tradespeople. “But the game went on, notwithstanding this 
threat ; nobody believed that an’ old man, almost in his dotage, would rè 

" pudiate. his only.son. At last thé prodigal's debts, fictitious,in great part, 

eta up to an enormous figuré ; and pressure was put on the father 

.pay. First one creditor, ‘and ‘then another obtained a decree ; but the 

) Roman father remained obdurate. Then they tried the device of putting 
the son in jail Surely the son of a millionaire in a debtor's: prison was 
an impossible thing.! But the father, seeing the hopelessness of ‘the case, 
made no. sign; and, to cut. the miserable story short, the voung man re- 
mained in durance until a' pitiful Commissioner of the Insolvent Court 
was persuaded that further confinement would kill him, He had scarcely 

` beet released, when he died, It is undeniable that his long imprison- 
ment acce lerated his death. Itis notñecessary to comment on this Case.. 
I merely ask— What right had.this poor man’s creditors to ask the law 
to enforce payment of their fraudulent demands. by imprisonment? Tf. 
‘there had ben no imprisonment, for debt, obviously he would not have 
been beguiled ino borrowing money ; into ‘buying horses whieh he could 

k not stable, or watches which he could not ‘possibly wear in a life time. - 

dt may be said that ‘this is a solitary case, and that individual hardships 
may be caused by the wisest public measures. - But I tell you—and ahy 
business man will support me —that this instance has been cited merely | 
because it is well known, and that if all were to give similar “ hard cases,” 
many columns of your paper might be taken up, day after da. vish a 
wearisome recital of such wrongs. 

Two cases which have receutly been disposed of in the High 
Court Sessions, and in which the accused have,been sentenced to 
„seven years’ rigorous imprisonment each, shows jpeyond a doubt, 
"what a.demoralising influence our Courts of ‘cheap justice exercise 
ovér the community at large. Does it not conclusively prove 
that the.abominable practice of imprisonment for debt supplies 
an infalliable instrument of torture to the unprincipled gang 
that infest our ‘Courts of law. I may here be permitted to | 
hope that the Legislature will make a note of the facts disclosed 
in evidence, and ‘ponder over the necessity of keeping alive 
an institution which can be worked to the prejudice of society, 
and by prostituting the majesty of the law for the gratification ' 
of à vile passion. To be brief: in one instance three men con- 
.spired to decoy à young native girl from the protection of her 
 graudmother and carry her off to Moorshedabad. Having failed 
Au'their attempt, they had recourse to a Court of Justice to attain 
their object.” The principal conspirator sued the grandmother 
on a false promissory note, and, one of ‘his - ‘accomplices swore 
to the service of the summons on the defendant. An ex-parte 
_decree was obtained, but it was not executed until they had’ 
“exhausted every meaus in their power’ to be only baulked of 
their prey.» Ultimately she was arrested and taken. to the. 
Registrar of the; Small Cause Court, before whom she sáid she 

"knew nothing ‘of the matter, . But this ‘availed her nothing 
and she was’ lodged in jail. After a fortnight she petitioned 
ne Court, and was brongi it up on. remand , before the Judge 
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Gis origipally heard the suit ; he required bail for her releasé x 
but as the poor old woman was. a per fect: «stranger . in town, wf 
could not comply ‘with the requisition of the Court and was 
sént back to prison. A, few days after the girl had been decoy- 
éd, the diet money was discontinued, and the woman released. 
She was once. more sent for by the Judge who accorded: her a ' 
“patient hearing and quashed the proceedings, awarding her d 
‘compensation which, it is needless to say, she never got, The 
bailiff «who: had accompanied the plaintiff deposed that.she 
-was not the party upon whom he had servéd the. summons, 
The entire tase was nothing less than a huge,-delibérate con-. 
.Spiracy, formed for the sole purpose of encompassing the ruin 
‘of an innocent girl by putting the machinery of the Jaw in 
_ Operation against her guardian, which the villians conjectured 
^was the. safest and surest wáy of attaining their nefarious purpose. 
Numerous áre the devices which a dishonest party will have 
' recourse to by the help of the law, to come round an adversary? 
‘If an important but honest witness in a law suit refuses to” be 
bought up, the proceeding adopted to keep him out ‘of the 
way is simple enough. .A false: promissory note, purporting 
‘to have been executed by him, is presented to one of the 
Subordinate Courts, and an'affidavit filed along with it, stating 
that the defendant is about leaving’ the jurisdiction: of the 
Court with a view to defraud his creditor, and praying. for an. 
order of arrest’ before judgment. A couple of. professional per-. 
‘jurers who are always hanging about the place swear, for a 
“small consideration, to the truth of the allegations, and the, 
so-called defendant suddenly finds himself in the hands of the 
bailiff. He impeaches the genuineness of the document, but 
' his protest is‘of no use. -The sympathy of the Court being~ 
with the creditor, the party under arrest is asked either to ‘pay 
down the amount or. give substantial security, failing which, he ' 
must remain in jail. until, the suit is called on for hearing. In 
the mean time the case in which he was to have given evidence 
comes on for hearing, and if it isan adjourned matter, it is 
disposed of without any ‘further ceremony. Meanwhile the 
‘pseudo creditor, who has had his purpose answered, disappears 
. altogether, leaving the defendant to get out of his scrape the 
..best way he can. I have cited these three. ‘typical instances 
“of the administration of the law of- imprisonment for debt, 
which are almost of daily occurrence all over India, with a 
‘view to move the Legislative Council to an impartial considere. 
ation of’ the issues involved in the discussions on the Debtors’ ` 
- Bill which will shortly come before it, Here I would quote. 
the words. of: an able lawyer, whose testimony will, I trust, 
. Carry. some weight with “our Legislature. He says :-—* Of 
Course. dc ‘has. been‘ ‘some little outcry abou the ‘abolition 
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nt of imprisonment for debt.’ No.reform was ever achieved with- 
out some outcry from prejudiced and interested parties...... an 
And I have no doubt.that whem these effective remedies 
f were abolished (in Romie); there was.à ‘certain amount of 
stumbling and complaint. There can be no: injustice in. modi- 
fying the means. provided by law for the enforcement of. 
debts arising out of voluntary contract, The creditor enters 
‘ito the contract with his eyes open, and where he does. 
not think the powers entrusted to him for the recovery of his 
debt sufficiently strong, he can. refüse to enter into it. The 
law incurs no responsibility for the creation of the obligation, 
‘and the legislature is absolutely free to enforce it'by whatever 
tears seems best in the. general interest. The person giving 
.credit in order to secure himself against*wrong, has but to mete 
out” that credit, accórding to: the estimate of his means which 
k the law places:at his disposal ' for the ‘recovéry ‘of his debt in 
each particular case,’ The: question, therefore, of ‘abolishing im- ^ 
prisonment for debt, is not a question; of justice or.injustice, but 
. of policy and inhumanity. "That question has been decided in 
. favour of abolition‘in almost every civilized country in the world, 
.and the same verdict has been pronounced upon it in England, 
‘although, in the case’ of the smaller. debtor, by an unwofthy E 
‘subterfuge it has been rendered’ null and void, I appeal to a 
- Gover nment who profess to believe in "equal rights for great and 
small, at least to place: all classes of the community on the same 
"footing. ‘Abolish imprisonment for innocent debt, under what- ^ 
' éver “disguise ; allow credit to: regulate itself on the same 
principles-for high and low ; .free.the statute from the reproach 
of providing one law for the ‘rich and another for the poor, and 
save the nation from the disgrace of maintaining a system which, 
while each year sending’ forth thousands of large: debtors free 
and irresponsible to commence a new career, under cover of a 
transparent hypocrisy, sends thousands of smaller ones to jail 
‘and. wreck their lives..and prospects for debts, the entire aggre- 
gate of which amounts to à mere fraction of the loss inflicted 
on his creditors by many a single enterprising bankrupt.” f 
Nero on: the roof of his. suburban villa, singing. to his harp 
a poem on the burning of Troy, unmindful of. the- conflagration 
which nearly destroyed - his, capital,:is typical of the sublime 
apathy of our rulers, who pass, eight. months of the: year on 
far-off’ Olympus, leaving the masses ‘to. be leisurely devouréd 
“by the insatiable jaws “of the, money-lender who neither: sow 
‘nor reap, but fatten on the life-blood of the people, and move: 
' about like “Solomon in all his glory.” Why is it that the law 
throws "its @gés lon ‘one: set of men to the préjudice of another 
and a much. larger class «in society, No special reason could 
' be assigned Pecet that: the spirit of conservatism requires the 
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perpetuating of'a huge scandal to keep it alive. What benefit. 
does a community derive by having a battalion of professional 
usurers in lts midst? The latter does not work for his liveli- 
hood, he contributés nothing. towards the wealth of the com- 
munity or of'the.country either, but on the contrary, drains 
its resources for his especial behoof. Political economy advo- 
cates the. repression of the eleemosynary spirit. in man, 
ascribing its existence to a morbid sentiment, on the ground that . 
the recipient of charity is no producer but à mere consumer, 
aud as such ought not to be tolerated. But it takes no parti- 
cular.notice of him who is a much bigger defaulter in that 
direction, inasmuch as he lives on the earnings of his, victims, 
and hoards money, not with the: object of spending it ina 
useful fashion, but.simply for personal aggrandisement, .or - 
burying it undergoünd to provide against contingencies, He 
is the only member of the community: whose wealth does not - 
. circulate, and who grows rich at the expense .of those whose .: 
ruin he has effectually secured. -And for the sole benefit obo 
this drorie the machinery of the law is elaborated, which brings 
grist to his mill, helps him to keep up indebtedness, and 
demoralize, the people as far.as his baneful influences extend. 
Let imprisonment for debt be done away with, and the money- 
lender is once fot all deprived of his weapons of offence and . 
defence. ' When he finds out it has taken away the protection 
under which he carried on his nefarious practices, he will come 
down to the level of his clients and, being left to his own 
resources, will become more honest and righteous i in his dealings, 
more careful in permitting unlimited credit, and therefore, would 
not pose before the public in the dual light of benefactor and 
martyr. The responsibility which now rests with the Courts-- 
of seeing him redressed, will devolve upon himself, and as the 
Courts do not participate in any ‘of the benefits enjoyed by 
‘him, it is nothing but fair that'the protection be-withdrawn and 
: he be left td His own resources. 

That this evil has existed almost from the commencement of 
the British rule in India, will appear from.the following excerpt 
taken from a “presentment” by the Grand Jury to the 
Supreme Court of Judicature on the 24th June 1784- It says :— 

Tn a country where the lenity of the Bankrupt Laws in favor of Debtors 
has been construed, not: to extend, though they are equally subjected to 
the rigour of arrests and imprisonment wheré the .extent and duration of' 
that imprisonment is unlimited, and aggravated by the severity of a het. 
and unhealthy climate, they trust that humanity wil dictate to the power 
appointed by the législature to inflict the punishment of- the laws, to 
prevent any additional hardships arising from locality or other ciréum- 

: stances unforeseen by the Legislature, and unprovided for in the con- 
struction of those laws. Impressed with these sentiments, the Grand 


Jury doubt. not that the Court will pay every compassionate consideration 
to the unhealthiness ofthe climate, and the fatal consequences arising: 
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from the want of a free circulation of air, and it 1s-therefore with greater . 


confidence of attention that they represent to the Court, that the jail of 
this town, in which: the unfortunate, Debtor and the Guilty Criminal áre 
promiscuously kept, is, from the construction of many: of its apartments, 


un confined, as to. préclude from the, benefit of the air a considerable . 


‘amber of the persons confined in it.’ 
" In'evety civilized Government the measure of punishment should be 
ever regulated by ‘the weight. of ‘offence, but in the present state of the 
pas the convicted Felon who is led ont to execution, is happier- than the 
Mnfortunate Debtor,. who is:left to a lingering destruction, amidst tlie 
gloom ‘of a confined arid’unwholesome prison, in a damp and stagnated 
air, without a hope of relief, bit what depends upon the caprice of a 
merciless Creditor. 

The security of commer cial interests, ‘and the ‘general good of society, 
require that the Laws shouid give to the Creditor à power over the person 
of his Debtor, bitt the custody of it is not left by the Legislature to the 


arbitrary will of the Creditor, but is wisely reposéd in the hands of à - 


Court of Justice, to whom the protection of the privileges of the Debtor, 
and the security of the Creditor in the safeguard of the Debtor’ 5 person, 
are equally entrusted, ` 


A c <7 3 A. STEPHEN. 
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o the many gteat and”. noble deéds done - by Englañd id 
India, the work of éducation lias. been the greatest and: 
. - the.moblest, ' ‘Fifty years ago when the battle between Orientals 

Learning and European Literature and. Science was, fought out 


...atid it was déclared to be “the great object of ‘thé British: 


-Governmentto; ¡promote European Literature “and Science afiong 


"the nativés of. India,” * there was. nothing. like systematic educa- 


“ tion pursued in India. .Tt was the gieat genius of Macaulay: that 
‘in 1835 “ plamied, founded and constructed the education system 
in’ all its grades,” which continued. to work until it receive 
` further development from the Educational Despatch of 18 M 
During the past half of a century the progress'of education; in 
‘India has, indeed, begn marvellous, and; though, “the amount. 

- allotted’ in the. budget: to’ the item of; Public Instruction has 
increased more than. seventy ‘fold since 1835," +" Government still 
“finds it difficult to meet the growing" demands of the country, 
"But great.as has. been the educational work of England iu Indiz 
it still falls very for. shórt of the «work she, doés at Home: Th 
expenditure. under the head of * Education, Science and Art 
. in-Great Britain and Ireland was, in 1884, £4,852,933 out of: 
„total revenue of £85,533,000§ giving.a percentage of 5'6 of t 
revenue ‘spent on Education. But, as we shall presently sho 
a expenditure under the same head does not amount to «eve; 
2 per cent. of the reveriue in India: .The policy of” Governmé 
has, however, béen always characterized by a! sincere ‘desire tò 
meet the “educational requirements of the country—the budget 
of each year showing increased grants for Education. | 
` In 1864-65, the: nett. charge’ ‘for Education upon .the públic 
,Fevenúe in Bengal, amounted to Rs. it. 54,779, ` ‘out of a total 









revenue “of Rs. 15, 12,31,986, giving a ‘percentage of ‘only: ‘76. || 


But in the compatatively’ short period of 20 years, ‘the State 
expenditure on Education has risen to'Rs. 30.80 000 in 1884-85. 5 
The increase in the éxpenditure on Education has ` been 
xt most. marked, ‘during d past four yemi as in’ 1881- 82, the 





Na Tievelyan’s Life of Macaulay, Vol. I, p. qu. 
+ -. Ditto,  difto' ditto . en, I, y 412. 
“E °° Dittó , ditto `- ditto a Ty 2420. 5. 
| & The Statesman's Year-Book; fot 3885, p. -228, . 
» [| Bengal Administration Report + 5» .1864-65, pi 64. 
T “Ditto ME ditto si 188 85 p 324 
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nett "Government expenditure. was Rs. 21 80, 720%: the increase. 
may in round numbers be, represented by. aute Jabhs of: rupees , 
Ahis is; iudeed;. very satisfactory, and were: it not for the fact that 

this large increase in the Bengal. Education. Budget has,attracted,. 
the notice ‘of the Government of India, which “intends making . 

‘redictions under.this head at the next re- -adjustment .of Provin- 
cial Grants, the country might have rémained secure in the belief. * 
-that.the present liberal policy of Government, regarding Educa- 
tion, would not be departed from, but. that- the grants. will be 
¿fur ther and further increased, until the State expenditúre' under 
the head of Education in Iüdia (Bengal), reached the proportion, 
it had arrived at in England.’ i 
It is the' misfortune’ of the Bengalee: ‘that those, who sit in 
judgment over him are often carried: ‘away “by prejudice . or 
ignorance, and ignore. the part he. is. taking, along with 
Government. jin this laudable work .of.Education. While, 
herefore, giving “Government all the praise that it deserves 
for its educational work, we shall try to lay before our readers - 
what ‘share the people have borne in that work. In 1864-65, 
ie., within IO years after the promulgation’ of the great Educa- 
tion Despatch, the contribution in the shape of fees, &c., 
‘from the people amounted to Rs. 7,3y,657, out of a: total 
expenditure of Rs. 18,94.436.P. the State thus bearing ¿hs and 
the people ths of the eutire cost. Butin 20 years the state of 
things has been’ quite reversed.: We have seen, that the 
Government grants have multiplied largely, but the contributions 
from the people have increased still more largely. In 1884-85, 
the total expenditure on Education was Rs. 78,15,000, out of 
which Government, bore Rs. 30,80,000, while the people bore' 







the Government's share was ¿ess than’ gths. The contributions” 
fiom the people are making wonderful progress every year. 
_Not to go very. far back, during, the past four years of the 
present. Administration within which the Government grant has 
increased from | Rs. /21,89,720 in 1881-82, to Rs. 30,80,000 
in 1884-85, thé: people's contribution has also proportionately 
increased. In 1881-82 it was Rs. 37,602,000, in 1884-85 .it rose 
up to, Rs. 47,35,000. Such a state of things must be creditable . 
bóth fo the Rulers and the.Ruled, and the wisest statesmanship ' 
would lie not ip disturbing the- -present line of. policy, but in regu- 
lating it so that-it might, yield, still better results in the future. 
Peng the superficial critic has always charged the Government of ` 
Bengal with-extravagance in Educational expenditure, especially 
in the expenditure “for High: Education. It is our chief -object 





pe Bengal Adniidistratian Report: for 1881 82, Pp. 369. 
t Ditto * Pei U diuo — ca 1 864-65, 5, Ó4. 
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to, examine ‘in this article: how far this charge of extravagance’ 
- against Bengal is well founded. * 


. The best mode to judge of Bengal is to judge’ her: along 
with. the:sther four principal Provinces, namely, Madras, Bombay,\ 
-N.-W, Provinces and: Oudh and the Punjab: Thé Report of the y 
Education ‘Commission, appointed uñder Lord ‘Ripon’s Govern- / 
Trent, contains: valuable educational statistics of these different : 
Provinces, and it is our intention. to ‘reproduce from. it ‘such | 
facts as’ ‘bear i on the subject now in hand. - ; 


It'appéars from the Financial Summary given: at pages 
t76- -77 of the Report of the Education Commission that the 
' total- expenditures on Education in 1881-82 from. Public Funds 
in. the hve Provinces named above, were as follow :— 


i : ] Expenditure. from Public Fabs” 
t > Name of Province; m ; : on Education. 


Rs. "ks 7 


| Madras ‘| ae, ' bees? se 3395448 0.7007 
Bombay se Ig (^o.e 1774869: . 0. 7 
Bengal |... EE w wae 22,975,917 * 

NeW. Provinces and Oudh. ° .. ^ — .. 150698874. 
Punjab. si we re pen ESTI 


It would at first sight pa from the above that Bengal: 
enjoys a much larger share: of the Publié Funds for Educa. * 
tional purposes. than any of:the other sister Provinces, But,” 
- before onè: forms: such a ' conclusion, one ought .to, take into 

consideration, : (1) the population of each of. the. Provinces, and” 
(2) its Revenue, : 


.' The’ populations of the above five . Provinces Securing to 
the census of 1881, are given below :— + 


‘Name of Province.“ ; : 5 c CN “Populdtion, * PE 
‘Madras sco CS E - o. 30,868,504 a 

_ Bombay ... 2o cw 7 ee ae TARA O 
` Bengal... ae ve se 66,691,456 © 
N. W. Provinces and Oudh baa’ od 44,107,869" 
Panjab si iss E 5e 18,850,437 


Fiom the above two sele of. figures giving the expenditure on 
Education in each Province,- and the population over"which that 
experiditure.is distributed, we get the following rates per head. 
of the population of the State expenditure on Bano dE 


* 





* The isa discrepancy. between the figures for 1881- 82. as-given-in the 
Bengal Administration Report and the Education Commission's Report. 
t "The Statesman's Year: Bock for. TM pp. 787-88. D 
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x m e "o pet am Publio Finds ón c£ 

Name of Provitice. one i ; Education: per héad ef population. 
Quom lus ube 7 e mu : Ay "y AONO dp E ar Rs.. Ase Pe. 

f . Madras © ^ e ag A 
ra . x Bombay: a > TQ e S EU f z rens 
C 2 Bengal ` i 

NW. ‘Provinces and oudn” se a 

Punjab. MC te : 





"It will be seen from: the Goi thaf the vost favoured Province 
is not Bengal, but Bombay. Bengal, in fact, is one of the. two 
least favoured. ‘by. Government,: for while Bombay gets per head 
o£ her. ¡population three: times. as much as Bengal. or the .N.-W. 
Provinces and. Qudh, Madras, also gets rd, and. the Punjab 
nearly 3/ths, more than either Bengal or the N.-W. Provinces and 
Oudh. We shall, next procéed to. consider what proportion of 
the. Revenue derived «from each of the above five Provinces. 
is spent on Education : 

he following, figures represent. the. Revenues. of the fiye 


Provinces ¿— © 
; Revenue in 1882, 


| . ' Nàme of Province? ‘ sx a ste EO AR o. 
Madras. snm nw RN XE PE NT - 6. STE 640 M e 
, Bombay. ..^" Mes eee 0 9 f1I4.26,950 ' | 
! "Bengal ae ges O, 29,91,766- 
e ie NeW, Provinces Sand San MF anes 007,57,270 ` 
E : "Punjab ot s Qt "m 4159199520., 


From ‘the above": „figures, und: om tliose. previously. given, : 

presenting ,expéñditute on. Education, the > following percent- - 

ges are obtained :— . . r, è . 
“Parentage of Revenue 


Name of Provinces "s E scie 7 . c  * spenton Education. aa 







‘Madras ` RN QD MET the c 5 ode s MB 
(Bombay se 3$ 05 qe co nem EMT KÓ -a 

Bengals > mm um € 2 
N. W. Provinces and oudh . - ee r6 
Punjab toos ses e - 003047 


It will. again. appear that Belial - receives back, in the: aas 
of Educational-Grant, the lowest percentage of the .Revenue 
contributed-by her tothe Public Treasury. - Bengal, is the least | 
favoured, both as regards: the Grant for Education: per head of 
the population; and as regards. the- percentage of the Revenue 
spent on .Education;' : 
The next point. for coidaron | ds. the distribüion of expen- 
diture.from “ Public ‘Funds "over the different classes of Educa- © 
rrin each Province; 1t'is often. alleged by the critics of the 
Jengalee, t that the expenditure. for High "Education. is proportion- 
ately greater in Bengal than in any of the other Provinces, and 
it will be our business to examine carefully’ how far ‘this: allega- 
tion is. correct. * We: shall” fist. quote the percentages given 





- * The Statesman’ s Year-Book for 1885, p.779. ' 
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under the, head of * Public Funds," at page “576 of the Educa- 
tion Commission’s Report. 


Percentages of the Expenditure from Public Funds?" X 








4 
e be : CC NW Prod +” i 
Object of Expenditure. Madras. | Bombay. | Bengal | vinces and] Punjab. 
- Ñ ; 4. .Oudh |^ CUP 
AN 











Collegiate Education mi| 1078 528 | 12'60 l S00 669 





Secondary do, C 4373 12:32 | 2418. 1854 | 21-06 
Primary ^| do. cee | 744718 d. 5054 23:56. 47°99 a F 

' Professional ‘and Technical a ETE: d 

classes - Sors e 443 4'69.. 307 |: 2:56 603 


Direction, Inspection, Uni ; l i 
_ | Versities, and "Miscellane- : 2 E ESC 
ous PN e. | 26°38 | 2717 | 3662.| 2291 | 2970 


V 





The above percentages are, however, misleading if read with- 
.out the Commission's explanation accompanying: them, kon 2 
is as follows :— 
“The. columns showing percentage give the ratio which thé 
expenditure, upon each object specified in column't, from’ pro 
> vineial, local, municipal or public funds respectively, begré'io 

the total expenditure on education from each of those funds. 

For instance, collegiate education in Madras receives 19°44-per * 

cent; of the provincial. «expenditure, or 1078 per cent; of the 
public expenditure upon education," 

The * public expenditure,” is made up of the papain 
from “ provincial, local and municipal funds." (vzde p. 568 of the 
Commission's Report): . The * Local" and“ Municipal” Funds 
form a very large proportion of the “ Public” Funds in the other 
Provinces, but in Bengal they are represented by a very insigni- 
ficant sum, namely, Rs. 34, 380, out of Rs. 22,97,917 of Public 
Funds spent on education in 1881-82, The expendituré, from, 
“Local” and “Municipal” Funds in Bengal was again alix 

.* Schools " and nothing on * Colleges.” The fairest method of 

comparison: would, therefore, be to take the percentages of th 
olf Provincial " Funds spent upon the different “ Objects’ of 
'. Education.” Following this method we get the results giver 
' below :— 
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Percentages of the Expenditure from “Provincial Funds?* 











: : : ra i N J / " IN.-W. Pro-| 
Object of Expenditüre. - Madras, | Bombay. Béngal. desta d Punjab. 


i S r n pd PE 
E $ . doa 
D————— Ó—M——ÀM — M M — [M AS 





Collegiate Education - | do44] 976 1280 14103, 1331 
Secondary Cd& | vul ayer. 1975 - 2366 | 29°33 | ‘32°23 
Primary do. | | 1795 | 2953| 2326| 21°39 |. 1540 


Professiónal and Technical el "au 
classes | M7 | dI 651i: sto] 375| 716 


Direction, , Inspection, Uni 
versities and Miscellane- | .. "NM NE us 
OUS owe soe . 34:65 | 8445. 3718 | 3150 | 31°90 








It will be.seen from the above that as regards " Collegiate " 
Education, Bengal .spends out of her “ Provincial" Revenue 
a much lower percentage than any of the other Provinces ex- 
cepting Bombay. But we have already seen how’ exceptionally 
favoured Bombay is in the enjayment of her Education Grants. 
She gets.out of her Revenue for: expenditure on Education per 
head of her population, an amount which. is more than three 
times, as, great, as what: Bengal gets. She can, therefore, by 
spending ori * Collegiate” éducation ‘a ‘lower percentagé than 
Bengal (it is only about 3/ th less) still continúe to'give “Colle- l 
giate” education ;to a larger proportion | of her population. than 
Bengal is able to give. 

“But education in Bengal, especially: 5 Collegeate ^ and “ «Ses 
conidary,” is ,every day growing more and more self-supporting. 
We have shown in a preceding part of this article how the 
income from fees and other "private" sources in: Bengal has. 
enormously multiplied ‘during the last twenty years. We shall. 
now ‘show what great: advancement Bengal has made arid how 
none of the other Provinces ' are within half the distance of 


berin this respect... >. 
` Tien derived; from feés: and other sources 


- Naine òf Provinces”. SACAR , of Seah besides Public Funds in 
y um Y 1.2 
“Madras oa, | ow a LET 1597259 
- Bombay |...’ LEE e ` 682,011 
s» Bengal ou me E one 325 61,378 
N. W. Provinces and Oudh o9 T ee $,48,690 
Punjab ' Les T (o9. Ce 35475235 > 





. * Education Comuaissidn's Report, p: 576. ^." ` 
s Dito C dto , ditto y 570. 
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iking advantage. ‘of the growing ‘demand for “ Collegiate” 
‘education among.the Bengalees, Government has gradually beet 
“raising i the tuition fees itr its colleges. While the highest monthly `> 
fee in Bombay ‘is Rs. io, and in Madras, the N, W. Provinces’ 
and Oudh and the Punjab only Rs. 3, it is Rs. 12 in Bengal. ` ie 
. Again, while the.average annual cost to “ Provincial " rez * 
venues for educating - each. pupil in the Government Arts 
Collegés; is Rs. 197- 8-in- Madras, Rs. 274-13-0 in. Bombay. $ 
Rs; 179-13*11 in the N-W. Provinces arid Oudh, and. Rs. 477*1-101 
„in the Punjab, itis only Rs. 128-4-8 in Bengal The same favour: ` 
able result of comparison ás regards Bengal i is visible àlso,in the’ 
case ofi “ Secondary” education, for which the average cost per 
: ‘pupil tó Provincial revénues is Rs. 18-5-8 in Medras, Rs: 13-0-Ó 
-in Bombay, , Rs. 34-8-2 in the N.-W, Provinces and Oudh;: 
Rs.:25-4-8 in'tlie Punjab, and only Rs. 10-4-4 in Bengal: T^ 7 
- We shall not discuss here the cost to Governinent per pupil" 
incurred in ‘each of’ the above mentioned five Provinces for, 
“Primary ” education;-as our critics are not disposed «to find 
fault with the Bengal Government for any penatus incurred 
on that accotint. .: oei > 
: -We-believe we have satisfactorily proved. 4n: the ‘above that 
the : Government of Bengal: doesnot spend any larger propor». 
tion óf its Revenue upón Education than. is spent by any of 
the other: Governments; and .that the State expenditure for 
“Collegiate” and " ‘Secondary: " Education in: Bengal is not. 
proportionately greater than in any ‘of «the other. Provincés, 
But it might be. urged that all that we have said applies toq 
thestate of things: that : existed: in 1881: 82, when the State 
Expenditure, upon Education was only Rs. 22,97, 917, and that 
it cannot apply to . 1884-85, when that: expenditure: increased. 
to’ Rs..:30,805000.:! The, Government ‘of Bengal mañaged 
make this increased Grant. by: economising the;resoürces t ibat. 
were -placed at its disposal, and not by additional drawings. on. 
the Government of. India; ang it still had in- 1884-85 a closing 
balance of Rs. 13,26, 327.+ ‘But was this Grant of 30 lakhs' for 
Education in Bengal in itself. a large sum?: The Revenue’ of’ 
Bengal under the heads “ potas: ” and * Provincial," amount- 
ed in 1884-85 to Rs. 16,54,40,059 (= Imperial Rs. 12,32,47,277 $ 
plus Provincial Rs. 4,21,92,782 i), so’ that by spending: out of it. 
Rs. .30,80,000, . Government .spent only - 1°86 per cent. of its 
; Reyenue upon Education, ,We do not know what the other 
J Provinces; Madras, Bombay, the N. -W, Provinces * and Oudh 





* Edueation Cofiinission’ s Report, Statistical Tables, polxv. o. 


+ Ditto ditto - ditto ditto ^ ditto pp xxiv- pev. 
^ $ Bengal Administration Report for. 1884-85. p.280. . E 
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cand the. "Punjaby-have, been. ng" since: S 1881: 82; but ‘we have 
seen that they were greatly. it “advance “of. Bengal i in that year. - 
Supposing’. that they have remained: ‘stationary. during the ‘past 
four years, which itis not:likely: that they have, Bengal-has gone 
only a little ahead of three of them, for she is still behind the | 
Punjab in this respect; But. whatever the other . Provitices ¿of 
-India may, be doing, an expenditure of 1 86; or. “even, say, of 

2 ¡per cents of the Revenue. upon Education.is not at.alla' 
large percentage. . We have. -seen that England speñids 56- 


per. cent. of her Revenue upon the Education. of «her people. .'' 


. We. shall give below the. Expenditures upon. Education of . 
‘some , of.the other European: States; of, the: Government of ` 
Ceylon, and. of some. of the Australian’ Colonies : —! 








TY, WT 














qt ar n Qu UD Total Expenditnre | Percentage: of the 
f Name of State. . m, . | Revenue spent 
" ue ÍA P s Men Hsueayon upon Education. : 
E ——— T v rác M da " 
Belgium 44. ; awt com]: 133981 oroa LEOR x868, TI Do66 
$ $ I . - ee. p RA 
France... Ge ens 140,7,8 196, e “$453,946 a) 448 


Evasilà os wo jets eso E 169,669 e [5^ gig ^ 


ACTOR s Fa Ato P ` ie Se aper EE S te B ” ` m 


Saxony , es T peo sem > ausus po l asooo |: a E 
Russia a Uode t PRISE mE duenaia ko 4 





Ceylon mE A aede s E t 16», 179 E? 43 
New South Wales | pn ni 113 
New Zealand || 3726 204m |: 316336 | o, 
Victoria € E sss po 56m, obja ue 7598970 0 E i356 





a. The, dica: -Year Book for iis page ^38. 
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We have. riot ‘been. able to collect information: regarding the 
remaining European States, as the: ‘Expenditure under the head 
“uf Education “is. not ‘shown separately in their ‘cases, but H 
, mixed ‘up’ with ‘that under * Public Worship? We have -ha 
ssome difficulty even as. regards Prussia, The amóunt sperit upon 
* Public Worship: and Instruction” in this ‘State is 53,159,355 
‘marks (==4 2,602 024) and: We fear the proportion spent upon 
^ "Instruction ” only is greater than: what,is stated at page 128 
Jof thé Statesman's Vear-Boók ás having ‘been set down for pub- 
Jic. instruction; and which we have quoted, - “Burt it is sufficient 
for. our” purpose that Russia, which is admitted to be the 
'Jéast advanced amongst them. spends ‘upon Education a much 
larget proportion of her Revenüe than Bengal has yet véntured 
‘to’ spend. A: reduction in ‘the Bengal Education Grant would 
therefore, be. a backward movement, which, 'we' hope, our 
Government will ` be ‘wise enough not to pursue, Any -one 
taking the trouble to. examine the accounts of the Bengal 
Educational. Expenditure since 1881-82, will find that there has 
be n, no increase during the last four years in the’ expendi- 
“túre upon ““Collegiate” Education; but that the increase has 
chiefly been under the heads of “ European ‘and Eurasian” 
Education and “Primary ” "Education. It is not our: inten- 
- tion- tó- find fault with Government for what it. is doing "for 
"the. advancement of the Europeans and - Eurasians,.but it is 
worth while to. mention, here that, out of a total grant of 
Rs. 30,80,000 in 1884-85, so much as Rs.2,09,806 was ‘spent 
over. 69 European. and Eurasian Schools attended ‘by 6,389 
pupils, while the -balance Rs, 28,70,194 was distributed among 
-72,572 Native ‘Schools -ahd Colleges, attended by' 1,463. 791 
pupils. ‘The Inspector of the’ 69 European Schools, drawing. a 
salary | of Rs, 1,250 a month, spent only 82.days in the year.in the 
. Inspection work, in. which hë is further assisted by an officer 
‘who is paid Rs. 300 a month; * As most of the above mentioned 
.69 schools are situated in Calcutta or within easy distances 
thereof, it strikes us thatthe Inspector and his Assistant have 
"not very hard work to'do. -The Direction and: Inspection 
charges in Bengal are much higher than in-ahy-of the other 
sister Provinces, and the ‘above facts regarding thé inspection 
‘of the European and: Eurasian schools, go to a certain extent 
to. show why the Inspection charges are so high in Bengal. 

- It is often alleged. by critics that there is already too much 
of High Education in Bengal, that the supply. of University 
Graduates i is greater-than the demand, and that, as a consequence 
thereof, the number of Graduates pressing on Government for 
appointment is daily increasing, "We do'not deny that this is to 
“a certain ‘extent, true, but we believe the increase is yet nothing 
to be alarmed at. The. Service Lists show- that few of the 
‘Graduates have yet entered the Police and Postal Departments, 


E 
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and that evén in the Native ui Service, there are. only 
4 Graduates .among 116 Sub-Deputy Collectors, It was ex- 
pressly with the object of drawing * men of the best. education,"* 
that Sir Géorge ‘Campbell organized .his Native Civil Service 
scheme. Sir George. Campbell believed that “Rs. 25 0r Rs. 30 
with: the prospect “of -promotion,”+* would be sufficient to ' attract 
such men, and with that object. he fixed the salary óf the lowest 
appointment (Kanoongoeship)-in his scheme-at Rs, 50 a ‘month. 
It will be hopeless to search for.Gradüate-Kanoongoes, when 
there are only 4 Graduate Sub-Deputy Collectors on Rs. 100 
and ‘upwards,’ The number, of .Graduate-clerks, .especially in 
the Mofussil, will also be found-to be very small—not even one 
ina hundred. The Bar, in fact, has greater attractions for the 
Graduates than the Governmedt "Services, excepting the Subor- - 
dinate Judicial and the Executive, Those: that cannot join the 
Bar, or are not’ successful therein, prefer School- -masterships to 
wpointments: ofa Ministerial nature, — . i 
^ AS yet, therefore, it cannot'be.said that the supply of Univer- 
sity Graduates is. greater than'the demand. We do not know 
of. a; single instance in’ which a Graduate was not provided, at 
least, with a School-mastership. The abolition of any of the 
Government Colleges will -not; however,‘ reduce the ‘annual 
supply of University Graduates, . The place, of a ¡Government 
College abolished. will. be supplied by a ‘Private: one, Missionary 
or Native,. and as Private Colleges are. now passing -B; A.'s in 
large numbers; there is no reason to suppose that there will be 
any: materjal, diminution in the annual number of B. A.s ifa 
Government:College ceases to'e&ist, But the training imparted - 
n the Private Colleges, being of an inferior nature, there- will 
e a falling off in the quality « of thé B. A.s turned out by those 
Institutions,” Leaving óut:of consideration the Native Colleges. 
which are of récent growth. We see thatnot even the Missionary 
Colleges can compete with the Government Colleges, as regards 
the quality. of the education imparted in them. The four Mis- 
ionary Colleges. of ‘Calcutta "are all of old: standing, and the 
ees'levied in’ them are less than half of what is levied.in the ' 
?résidency College, «and yet that College is resorted. to by a 
arge number of students, the: majority. of whom belong "not to 
he- richer, but the middle classes . What then.is the: : reason 





* Bengal Administration Report fór. 18717 gà p lage j9.. E 
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“4 In 1884-85, the classification of ‘students, accotding to Social’ position 
if their:parents and guardians was as. ONG fee de 


Belonging tothe Richer classes . - 84 
5 i de + Mdde 53 2o H9 

n . - Poorer: » SII! 
' “Total, LT T ene 2047 


"(Education Topo p. 21). 
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` that the. ‘Presidency. College, where tuition is so very expensive, 
ds such, d favourite. witli. ‘the’ natives? . Simply, because, the 
educatio imparted in it is much, ¿supetior. to what is imparted 
-in any “df the Private Colleges—Missionary or Native, The 
successful students. of the. Presidency College are also the most 
successful in life, , The Senior Native Judge. of the High Court, 
. the Native; District Judge: of, Bankoorah, and all the Subordinate 
and: Small Cause Court. Judges, ` who. are Graduates in “Law 
:«tliere' aré a” feiv who are not) graduated themselves in Arts; 
- with, only one or tivo ‘exceptions, fróm the. Presidency. College, 
The Munsiffs, “again; are, with a few” exceptions, Graduates of 
Government Colleges. -Thé best. officers in the Subordinate 
Executive: Service, and thé best pleaders of the High. ‘Court and: 
the .Mofussil Courts, al$o received their training: in the Govern- 
_ ment Colleges." Such being the case, Government. by. with- 
- drawing. from the management of any of" its Colleges, will not 
ónly make: itself unnecéssarily unpópular with its ‘native subjects 
but will contribute towards, the lowering of the character of the 
education tliat the people have so long. enjoyed atid’ “will Deces- 
‘sarily lower also the. character, of the Administration, e 
We. could show that all the ‘Civilized. .Govérnments of the 
world bear a large proportion. of the costs for giving Collegiate 
education: to- their peoples, But it js, sufficient for our purpose 
- to. mention ‘wliat . England does for the maintenance of the 
- Colleges of Ireland. The' State’ expenditure on”. . the- Irish 
Colleges was £14,378 in, 1884-8 5.*- In the same year the State 
expenditure | on ‘the’ Colleges of . Bengal. was Rs, 5,605,145. As 
the population” ‘of Bengal, (66:691,436) is nearly 12) times” that 
of Ireland (5, 174,836) Bengal ‘should at the Irish rate be. allow- 
eda grant of, at least, Rs. 17,97.250 (taking a. £= 10 Rs.) for 
Collegiate .édücation and hot Bs. 5,685,145. as at present, .But 
what is. considered fair in the case of others, is ‘not Considered 
so in the case of Bengalées, ' We, , however, hope that the good 
sense which has hithefto üniformly characterized the Educational 
policy of our. Rulers will not now forsake them. |... : 







- DARJEELING,’ PARBATI CHURN ROY, BÀ, VES, 
Dicergber. Idy 1886. De l 
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* "The Statesman's: ‘Year. Book for 1885, P. 229.. : 
T Report on Public Instruction for 1884- 85 Pp. 3 
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ic UITE apart from general considerations:a as tó the solidar- : 

| dty of the human race, . there are’ not wanting. special 
reasons which’ imay:commend | the above question to, our-.atten- 
“tion. - The chronic - difficulty « in, Eastern, , Europe ‘is . always: 
suggesting such an inquiry ; the ‘acute Egy ptian. malady presses : 
it upon us, from time to time, with grave insistence, . .Most of 
all is it involved in the task undér taken by: the British i in India, 


where the Muslims. make: up: a, community excéeding in. 


number the whole. population, of the: ‘German Empire. It is^ 
true that this community, asa, whole, is, depressed ‘and poor; 

and so the answer-may be forestalled. . „Moreover, these people 
are “imeducated, and in their” ignorance apt to charge upon what 
[sve call “ civilisation, ”.the blame of their poverty and depression. 

“Yet these things. do not „conclude the. controversy for. the 
misery and. degradation `. of a- - community .generally end in 

causing danger and trouble to that community's rulers ; and if 
the civilisation assumed: to be antagonistic is to.be monopolised 
by..one. party in the State, the other is not unlikely.to play the. 
game without ‘observing the rules, and to" give. the civilised, on the, 
whole, ‘what may be called “a “bad time.” . Egypt. “and the, 
Ottoman. Empire, have similar cláims.: For, itis tó be borne in. 
mind, that in regard to'the responsibility of our Góvernment for 
the’ depression. which has fallen upon. Islám, it should. be: 
bsérved. that our statesmen: have ‘already incurred for their. 
country; both ‘odium and injury by befriending Muslims in 

Turkey. and in Egypt. . To.gó back rio further than: the: memory 
le) aa present, generation, what an undertaking was the Crimean 
War Side by side with the tàinted power, of the Second 
Empiré i in France, we upheld the Crescent against à réal, Crusade. 

-In'Egypt and the. Soudan, British treasure and. British -blood 
‘are. still ready to be spent in defence of, the Khedive, against ` 
Mahometan foes*as it just now happens; but surely against.all | 
comers too, if need be,- Yet how do these efforts strike the 
world; most of all, what is theif*effect on the reconciliation of 
Islam? Crusaders: we. can ever. again be: the..nation- has - 
outgrown: the crusading. stage. » The. Jast . Britons who: were in 
any degree touched with that spirit, were. such.as Sir Henry 
Lawrence and Sir Herbert Edwardes ; but “the knight's bores 
bare dust ;” and ctusaditig’™ ds. now. left to. the’ Russians. They 
continue to act in that spirit whenever they tan get an excuse 
' for attacking Turk-or Turkoman ; ; but they are not recognised : 
as.a' model by, other nations: of Christéndom. Sir Charles 
Napier in his noble. History, oft the Pender: War, goes so far 
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as to characterise the Russian Government as “the most brutal, 
the most swinish tyranny that ever ‘menaced or degraded. 
Europeañ ‘civilisation’; and, although such language savours” 
‘of the perfervid . rhetoric’ which sometimes fell from that  . 
‘éloquent soldier, we may. at least admit that there is a. backà : 
wardness; both inm Russian method "and in Russian ideas, V 
‘There’ is, certainly, a sort of zazf barbarism in. supposing, / 
either that opinion has much,influence on conduct, -or that. it 
cain ‘be usefully dealt with by force; In any casé, such are not - 
+ the notions that prevail in Modern England ; we discuss—and 
in some poition of .the Empire practise—coricurrént . endow- 
ment; we' foster Roman Catholic. education; we admit Jews 
into both Houses: of Parliament; crusaders we cati never .be. 
And herein we' seem to have the authority of the Founder of 
Christianity itself; “ My- kingdom is not of this world, else 
would ‘my servants fight" In dealing. with Mahometan British , 
‘subjects, we are met with this preliminary difficulty, that they’ 
have been trained in the other-school. .. According to. the -popu- 
larly | accepted view’ of their’ créed, the Koran is so necessary 
to man that it ought to be spread. by thé; sword and- supported 
by the sceptre. The utmost point to which mer so believing 
could rise, might be hatréd for unbelieving, unless blended with 
contempt for tlie wealtiess which keeps them from the like 
methods, © Yet there is something in the'pride of this class of 
Mahometans which is not altogether without claims to respect. 
. Their system has had a great past. It rose like a sudden fire, 
in the junglés, sweéping away a vast quantity of, idolatry an 
.Savagery. . And, having done so, it gave, if but for the momen 
to those religions over which it passed, as high a civilisation as 
they were then fit for; and that State was one of more light 
and refinement , than the Christian nations of that time knew. 
, The names of Avicenna and of Averroés, and of Harun-al- 
Rashid, are only the most familiar among those of men who 
were à light i in the dreadful gloom of the Dark Ages, Some of' 
these men' were of à lofty and emancipated mind: . Averroés 
-Boldly denounced all alleged revelations, calling the. religion 
of the Koran, itself “a religion of swine.” The. astronomer- 
“poet of Khorasan (out. of whose. quatrains the late. Mr. E. 
«Fitzgerald wove his remarkable work) so fat ias good: 
"deeds to orthodoxy, as tó say— 


"In fáne or cloister, mosque, or school, one lies". . 
: uod Adread of héll, one dreams of paradise, ke. ndn 
(050 ++. But none that know the secrets of the Lord i PRA 
: j Will sow their hearts with such like fantasies; | > 
Ah ! strive amáin no buman heart to wring, i 
" + * Let no man feel thine anger, burn ór sting 3° 
- Would’st thou be wrapped in never-ending bliss 
+ Know How to suffer, cause rio suffering.” . 
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The Mahonietan&: of hoa I. now EUM are in a very different 
state -of thought. Partly; indeed, descended “from ‘races „of 
great fame and ~ vigour, the followers of the Abbaside Caliphs, 
or. thoserof Khublai Khan;, they, at. least, as much. represent . 
Hindu ancestors—chiefly of what is called | “low caste,’—who. . 
embraced Islam, from fear, of. persecution or from hope. of. . 
favour, when their country was under. the sway, of. Muslim, 
unless, like the Papists of the: British Islands, the Indian-Maho . 
miétaus are now mainly divisable -iñto a minority of decorous 
votaties among the more: prospetous,. and a multitude-of unques- 
tioning fanatics among thé poor," The members of both these 

Classes are in great need of help.. They: need education suited - 
to their respective cases; ; those among them who are natural 
leaders need.a fair amount:of scientific" instruction also, “And: 
all need sympathetic treatment from their alien rulers, and a 
‘proportionate share of confidence and.of such employment and |. 
such: consideration as may be suited to, what- ought to’ be their 
improving condition, Even in private life they. do mot compete: 
with their” Hindu fellow-subjects , on equal terms, Landed | 
property is passing:out of their possession ; familiar once, well 
known and highly, respected, they haye been declining for several 
generations ; in the larger towns there are, numbers of men of - 
birth living ‘more or less in want. -If we: turn: to public, Careers, 

we find that iiy Berigal —where Mahometans are.most numerous— , 
they. do not supply their fair.share of recruits to the service of 

the Staté, or of practitioners to the learned. and liberal pro- 

fessions, In the three Eastern. Provinces of India, the "Maho- 

metahs form 3r per cent, of the- population, while. among the 

higher employes, they: are. only in a ratio:of about.13. The 
‘cundition of the-unlearned is even worse, Speaking a language 

differént from «those of their social superiors, they escape.fróm : 
the influence of their natural leaders; and they have be- 
come, what is locally known, as''* Farázis,” who. are under the. 
guidance ‘of demagogues of their own class. Imbued with. 
wild ‘democratic notions, this section.of Muslims forms, a: great 
‘aid growing danger to society; +. - - 

For the latést account of. tlie attitude of the ida Maho- 
metans at large, one ‘cannot .have freshér or better authority ' 
than the report of a recent. “ Congress”: held at Bombay, 
Writing. under date, Ist, December 1885, the Zines corres- 
pondent from .that city, after stating that the meeting was. . 
chiefly composed of pleaders, schoclmasters and. editors from. 
all. parts of India, goes on’ te'sáy that their aspirations were ' 
rather for political than social’ reform. : But‘he adds that “ the: 
Mahometans were not there. They remained. steadfast in their. 

habitual separation. : They. certainly do not yield to the Hindus 
in capacity for development, But they, persistently refuse to 


‘peninsula, ddes-not seé any.ilio: 
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act i in common with the ‘rest of the: "indian subjects of, Her 
Majesty the Queen- Empress,” The . correspondent - thought. 


that the reason ‘of. this was'not hard to:find : and he found it in 


traditions 6f- past predominance, That is asit may be. In: ¿any > i 


case the. fact is:of -a most Startling character, whatever.be its ` 
cause;: Either this, the largest single class or - «community * in the / 
in paleal agitation, or it. 15 ' 
: The correspondent’s": 
notion-is'that * two hundred- years ago “they were the domiñant.. 





'. race 3” but this is not altogéther.true ; for the Mahometans—as 
We have seén—have no common racé clratacter:: indeed, tlie. 


only: corporate: designation. by’ which they are known, either, 
in. India or- elsewhere, Ag Muslim,” or followers of Islam : 
Islám, meaning “submission” or * conformity" to «the: Divine | 
will. © One: thight as well talk of the “racé.of Quakers"or Bible’ 4 
Christians" And. what is. more, Muslim rulers held: a very E 
doubtful - authority —certainly i in, the country : where. Bombay is | 
situated, two’ hundred years ago; and ihe fact that a Mughul . 
ruledii in Hinduétán Proper at: that! time. could have but little effect 


. "on ‘the minds of the. ordinary run of modern Muslim peasants, 
_ weavers, or. fishermen, . if they: wished to ask ‘anything of. the 


piesent government. . But. indeed, in all India, the Mahonie-.. 


' taris are now in'a sad state: of poverty, ignorance and disor- 


ganisation ; and, if the wants’ of the Hindus, are. ‘political. 
rather than social, the Mahometans” wants .are evidently social . 
not political, . “Nevertheless, were it not for the fact that they have 
traditions. of. better: days, and that, here atid there among. them, 
minds of:exceptionàl brightness and culture are beginning. to. 


‘arise and shine,’ and’ to- take: more, practical views than ‘the. 


paper, politicians ‘of :the '* Congress,” -there would be, but. à. 
poor: ‘outlook either: for their rulers or for themselves. | 
If, now,’ we“are to determine why the Indian Mahometáns 


'or-Muslims' have so little: political beliéf, while the Hindus are. 


showing ' almost. as: inüch enthusiasm as the nations of modern, - T 
Europe, what is:to- be sáid ? Well it seems that the main. reason. 
of- their depression ' must be sought in the character ‘of their. 
peculiar system. - ‘From the. very first Islam ‘has - had.‘to „meet: ; 
a danger which marks it off from all great institutions: fits, 
kind. Orthodox Muslims, generally, have always ‘held, that.. 


, there has been, from the Apostolic times, a final. conclusion ; 


of the, canon of Scripture, ‘of all canonical exegesis, even-et... 
civil :and criminal law; Christianity has had its .formalists «and. . 
worshippers; «yet it. has’ usually succeeded ‘in. freeing. its be-:.; 
lievers for most. purposes: of practical life, The Latin Church . 
has claimed. thé power of applying and -developing revealed: 
documents by the help of tradition; and of an inherent gift coming... 
down from the founder through‘ a duly appointed' succession. 


` 
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s, even that much is - 
rar; de, Pressensé, 
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QE they: mparted, jb | 

"i TI ben’ the. art of, wri ng becaine common: and d hence- 





of E sheicompanions s0 imparte aks 
* To ensure - purity.” of record’ ‘as to .sücl 
quired::that the relator of a tradi i | 
of authorities from, whitch’ he: red ived it; in the znd century . . 
of the: Hijira (Hee ireh) | tlie "ecessity " "for á-written record bes- 
came generally : felt and - acknowledged ; aüd then: authorised . 
collectors ' arose. . These; and ' these’ lone, :aréi recogni ed: by- 
the purists—the” Sunnis and Wahhabis.. | The; other sects ‘reject 
their records, but: ‘substittite * ‘others of their: own. Beyond the 
just depositaries, ‘neither text,nor. «comment; is, allowed; We may . 
erhaps: faintly réalise. ‘the, fatal power of this: >bstácle, to: pro~ 

ress by! “making” a bold ‘supposition. ] " have: ‘been. 
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Ded that, when ir’ sp od the e eT ‘flexi E of” 





ions; it- was re-. 
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of the ds UE in which: it ‘had "biet od thet 1 no 
rule of faith ‘should be.obeyéd, but the decision of, Say, the, first». 
‘seven “Councils,” and the” ‘Apostolic traditions preserved by. the. 





early;:Fathers; ending ‘with’ Chrysostom’ ' "That.-supposition 





might exhibit the. theological. block.:. but;even,then, would be 


A 








quite insufficient, unless by * the ‘rule: of faith,” we could’ under. 
stand.an,’ unbending : :cóntrol of; ‘morality, of- law,. and, of every. » 
form of ‘humah‘actioa, “This,” it has beén: sáid. by.a Muslim. 
writer,» « effectually... prevents ‘all.’ ichange,; “and, by:«exclud- 
_ ing innovation; whether good iof. bad, keeps; Islam stationary. E 
Voting miüst-be done ‘contrary to the: «principles. contained ` 
in the jürisprudence. of the: Tmáns.' Thé 'Sultan, : of" Khálif>* 
can: claim : the. tallegiange * of h «people: only.so long: ias he res 
maitis the exact exécutor of the ‘prescriptions ‘of the Jaw... 
Not “of law” be it observed: ‘Europeans. ‘have, held that ; $c 
‘but! ‘of $ i “the Taw.” We’ "sometimes find ‘our: Mayer. stating: 


s 
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tión must: also Fepeat: the, chain’. . 
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, that English law is based on “Christianity ; but it has. never’. 
| been laid down that a costermánger is to be stoned to death - 
if he sells apples on ,Sunday--or Saturday either—still less. 
does, the constitution of these islands require that the legisla“, ; 
‘ture shall never exact any provisions ‘that are not already: to.^ 
' be found in the Bible, and in commentaries written. by certain `, 
teachers of the first century, Yet that is the length to which / 
Islám.: confinés its rulers, It .bàs been often said. that all that * 
is needed for thé reform of the Turkish Empire, is that the’ 
‘orders of thé Cabinet of the Sultan should take the place of- 
' the ancient. law,- And we have had “ Hades,” * Hadis? and 
what not, deftly. extorted' by diplomacy from the. Porte—and 
thenceforth remaining dead letters, as dead as if they had: 
never been, born. For, neither. cau. the Sultan be a Caliph.- 
not being of the tribe of the Koraish—nor could the ' decisions 
of the most legitimate of Caliphs have the, force of law, unless 4 
they were in complete accordamce with, the Khoran, and with? 
‘the true and authentic traditions observed by the companions,’ 
We know the.story of the Library of Alexandria—o vers o 
. ben trovato—that spirit is still a living force with all orthodox 
. Muslim States, The’ point deserves the more attention, because 


. ,dtis always overlooked by European publicists, and not perhaps 


‘always recognised by diplomatists in action. - Now, here we 

have a peculiar trouble. for a non-Muslim . power which «yet», 
, rules the largest Muslim population in.the world. The Indian: 

Mahometans are only one-fifth of the ‘whole population ‘ogi 
India, but they are ten times as numerous as the whole popu 
lation of Ireland ; and their complaint is not that England 
does not legislate for them as they wish, but. that neither we 
nor any one else can have any right to` législate: for them at 
all. Meanwhile the still -vaster population among whom ‘they 
` live is governed, and desires to be governed, oi; quite different.. 
principles, England, therefore, is so far tas has been said). 
, “the greatest Mahometan power,” that she rulés. the largest. 
of all Mahometan communities; yét, for exerting’ her power 
over ‘them, she’ seems. to'be peculiarly’ incapacitated, ' She can-' 
not bea crusading nation, she cannot be a Muslim. Sultan or 
Caliph : she cannot proscribe Muslim * principles nor adopt, 
‘them. > The reason of that is that in Muslim societies, a view 
of things prevails which is opposed to what we.consider civi- , 
lization, It may be briefly described as Divine, Right. gone. 
wrong ;- Theocracy in its most rigid and inhumah form. - P 







- based on the following propositions :— 

I. State aüd Church are not so much connected as iden- 
tical; and, i 
“Therefore Lawi As founded on Revelation and is: ing. 
“capable of reform, 
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"from these twà 5 dies it has tésulted that, after conquering ` 

weaker nations, and: “substituting” itself for less earnest creeds,’ 
has hitherto. proved, in the. long run, a cane and inet, 
¿cient form of“ poenitet. m 

The real .clue, then; to the difficulties that occur. in ‘the 
contract of civilisation with Muslims, whether in ‘India as 
subjects, or in Turkey aad’ Egypt as allies; may now -bë ‘seen. | 
It. is the product of Muslim antipathy to: the leading principles, 
of modern social evolution... Doubtless there are civilised ” 
Muslims ; and it is, occasionally, the good fortune:of Europeári 
public mén to deal with them: -But the orthodox: or Arab 
school- objects irreconcilably. to, the ‘mutability that we call 
progress, and to. the hurry of Western ways." The modern or 
Turkish school, on the other hand, objects to Western stiict- 

kh ness about purity. in affairs.. And the.two classes of objections. - 
we too often ünited. in one amd the same case.; and this may 
e the case with which. wè have to: deal; tending: to produce 
he most complete fusion ‘of religious obstrüctivism with “ads: 
ninistrative corrüption that can well exist: - 

Hence we may, draw the unwelcome "conclusion that, with 
he’ common phenomena of Islám, it is impossible for civilised 
tatesmen to have much sympathy. And this, not so much: 
y reason of: what, we, deem errors of abstract opinion, but 
y reason of views which àct deleteriously on:conduct. : 

This is serious.--It seems at first sight at least to involve the 
bssimist position that. Mahometanism=the creed of sodarge a ` 
nass of British ‘stibjects—is the one form of faith with which it 
; impossiblé to deal. This theocratic scheme of theirs appears 

s a polity, which begins by stereotyping .a code which was ori- 
ly. framed „for. a-tribe of. Arabian shepherds. Having done. 
hás next proceeded to confound Church with State in such a 
as to leave the people betweeú hammer and anvil, with- 
protection which, in other systems, the crosier can.afford - 
= sceptre, without: the counteraction which; elsewhere, 
his undergone from. the crown. With true historical 
ern Muslim writer has pointed out, that there was a 
art, at least, of, Christendom was in a similar strait, 
195-0} MOY ages there were parts of Europe, where the church, 
_USHEE: yo SCulterously by the secular arm, gave birth to a mon- 
SHA. “SCRA ppily, has proved in the long run abortive. In Spain 
t es Unholy ‘Alliance had the longest duration, a paralytic 
‘Pur ds engerideted, and there we have, or had till lately, a” 
"won esp; parállel to.the decrepitude of Islám. In most'parts' of 
TUE pe, however, a beneficial separation has'prevailed. Here the 
Uy have held up the lamp of learning, while.the rulers have 
given iess ‘and less Of the sanction of force to their teaching, > Tu 
such-regions knowledge and freedom -broaden day by day. ' 
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A itive: Muslim: cules: sage éverywhere sunk under the 
‘burden imposed. upon them by these things. lt remains to be 
'.seen how European rulers are to surmount the difficulty. . y ¡e 
de social evil of. polygamy, indeed, is one with which no Staté 
: nope to mom The old saying of ‘Horace is ay) A 
. © Quid leges sine moribus ?”? 


Bat: ‘there a are -other directions in’ which State aid is more’ likely 
to be profitable. Only- this year a case has -been disposed. of 
"by the Privy Council which illustrates one aspect of this sort of 
heed, A- Maliometan family of distinction in Upper India, bad 
to administer to the estaté-of their. deceased father, Not: being 
able to agree, they took their case into the District Court at 
Meerut. The eldest som contended thatthe system of ‘primo- 
' geniture should prevail: other meimbers. of the family argued 
that the property must be divided amongst all the family accords 
ing to the Muslim law of distribution. "The District Court: decided 
in "their favour, and: the decision was affirmed: by the provincial 
High Court ;'an appeal was then prepared to the Judicial Cóm- 
mittee, where it was rüléd by two retired Indian judges and two 
English, lawyers, that there -is no alternative, but that. the local 
.-awards must be upheld. - That was sound. law, but the result. will 
be to perpetuate a state of things under which Muslim society is 
being dissolved and destroyed. In Eastern Mahometan States, 
indeed, an'alternative might be sometimes found. What ng. Court 
of law could do has been sometimes brought about by cliub-lagy 
and.the force of" circumstances. An originally administrati 
charge has been known to be converted:into.a family estaté whicl 
might devolve upon the eldest son. ‘In the weakness of the 
central power such’ an' estate would grow into a more or less 
independent principality. ` But such processes are impos 
in British India, -Miuslim .society' must, there find som: 
remedy, or it must gradually perish of ultimate pulve 
' Rocks being impossible, nothing can be left but barren g 
‘This is only one: instance of the delicate duties tl 
Māhometan power-that.is not Muslim. Another 
. been the question of education. ‘If the -Musli 
"India were properly educated, they might knows 
work: to, get ‘civilising : elements introduced: into their law of 
"property. And. fortunately there is at last a prospect of this 
taking “place. ` There has'arisen among Indian Muslims; a mai 
who-has been able to reconcile a large and influential. partzof. 
his: religionists to Western knowledge, claiming. to. be an orthos 
dox Muslim, ‘and tracing his descént to the:best blood of Arabia;; 
The Honourable Saiyid- Ahmad Khan? CSI; has-been able. to: 
act ón Protestant, if not, rationalising ideas as to-the connection 
: between things: Lnd and minis Apia : 
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«Distinguished; by: manifold labours às a man of. letters, a 
x gman, and a judge, the worthy Sáiyed will probably be ` 
best known in, history as.the founder “of the “ Anglo-Muhama- ` 
an Col llege” of Aligarh. But: it is perhaps less. ‘known that ` 
{iere are, in other parts of ‘the.vast Indian Peninsula; à certain: 
humber of mentally- emancipated Muslims who have sympa- 
ihised: with the movement, and who are seeking to apply its 
_ principles; not -only to “educational purposes. but to: those of. 

general social reform, Surrounded by-the overwhelming pres- 

sure of European one it and practíce;they are- asking sadly, 

Whence” i$ the eclipse that has come over the once keen -bright-, 

Wess of the crescent? Is that eclipse never to pass by ?. 

The solidarity of customs which-once gave unity of spirit to a 
Wider area and-a larger number of human beings than were 
ever swayed by a merely: patriotic feeling, from the- banks of. 
he: Jaxartes to the shores of the Atlantic, has lost its force.. 
p conviction tliat' animated. the hordes of Mongols, Seljus. 
tans and Osmanlis; that struck «down: the «Gothic kings 

of Spain’ and waved its horse-tail standards under the walls 

of. Vienña—that conviction: is: now confined to à few African 
slave-dealers, The sons of Changez Khan. cower before the: 

Chinese ; the representatives of .Muhamad: H, cringe to the -` 
` moral suasions of the * European concert." 

y Surély to a community- thus. brooding - over: fallen. fortuties. 
and: ‘lost prestige, the respect of all generous observers is due. 

aiyed Ahmad's attention appears to have. been turned .to 
fhe subject by the events of the Sepoy revolt in 1857. Him- 
self distingüished' by the courageous loyalty, which, in that. 
-alamitous ee he yielded to. his Christian employers, his 
rat the low estate of his-bréthren was enhanced by a sense 
that they had incurred, in those troubles;.a riot wholly .unmerit- 
ed‘ distrust. Not: acquainted with English literature “at first 
hand, he remembered that-i in the palmy days of Islam, a know- 
ledge of occideütal'science had animated the -Mutazilas of 
Iñák and the “Pure Brothers". of Bassora. He began his 
work by. publishing * a pamphlet in which -he vindicated the 
loyalty, of Indian Muslims, and' then turned to the- business of 
oiganising: a Committee’ for the translation intó the vernacular 
of: Hindustan, of some of the best works on European science. 
He next’ proceeded. to'ay «the foundations of an Academy: 
where-these things should be.t taught, in such a, manner as to 
familiarise young . Muslim students with Western-ideas: As he 
undertook to combine-with this’ system. of instruction; an ortho- 
déx: curriculum ‘of Mahometan literature, the compromise was, 
little: by] little, e by ‘enlightened Muslims. He has lived ' 
to see. the. completion of an immense College; endowed and. 
Süpported, bys some of the most. distinguished. men of almost 
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every faith: English statesmen, Hindu Rajas,. and“ “Muslim 
. potentates, among whom have appeared the late Prime Minister 
- of the Deccan, and his successor, the present Salar Jung. . A 


, 


Neither the Saiyed "nor his supporters openly . revive fory 


.themselves the ‘title of Mutazila,* though something of the; 


spirit ig doubtless there. We have already seen how the ex 
ample for free thought.and study was set, inthe early days off 
Islam, by Avicenna and Averroés. The influence of the school \ 
sustained a heavy blow in the conversion.to Sunnie orthodoxy 


.of “Ashari, who died in the odour of sanctity in the middle 


of the tenth century “A. D., after having been the reputéd 
author of four hundred heretical books. But the thirst for 
freedom and for knowledge was only dormant. Abul Fazl, 
the well-known Minister of the Emperor Akbar, and his brother 
Faize, revived the smouldering fires in the sixteenth century ;A 
and now we see the' third Muslim renaissance dawiing in 4 
happier time. It is needed, if Islam is to be reconciled toi 
development of modern society, -Orthodox Mahometas t 
is a system only suited to a very special and backward COLL. 
dition of life. Born amid a society of -shepherds, it regards 







'.. fnankind as little more than a flock of “dumb, driven cattle" 


: and a. proletariat of free labourers, Among the Mahometans 


While readily admitted, the idea of monarchy is of the most 
.unfruitful kind. As their deity is a capricious despot, so is. 
their earthly ruler, Caliph or Sultan ; he is popularly spoken 
of as the “Shadow of God." If it be bis pleasure he. can’ cally 
a water-carrier to command his aímies, and surround himsel 
with a cabinet of favourite slaves, Beyond what i$ created b 
the monarch's caprice, there is no social hierarchy, And whát 
he-has raised, he can in like manner overthrow, literally speak 
ing—* he putteth down the mighty from their seats.and exa M 
the. humble” as an earthly deity. That system, whatever Wo: 
may think of it in theory, is eminently unsuited to India, whether 
to its present condition or to its traditions of the past. India 
is a land of graded levels. Not only is the system of caste 
in itself favourable to such ideas, though that system is more 
native to all Aryan races than is always recognised, But the 
social practice of the Hindus is in conformity with such ideas, 
quite apart from the caste-system : all through the ill- recorded 
period that—for want of a better term—-one “calls Hindu his- 
tory, we can trace the presence of high and low. and of higher 
ana lower. Great mercantile houses, great families of landedg 
magnales, everywhere appear, with a recognised, middle class; 
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:, E For particulars of the history of this sect, the reader may refer to- 
Steiner's little treatise ; Die Mutazilen o die Freidenker in Islam. We are 
told by Shahrastani that they held thaf there was no eternal law as 
regards human ‘actions, but that law is a matter of gradual evolution. qe 
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on the -other. hand,’ as already - Observed, there is no social 
stability. * The water-carriér may, in another year, command. - 
the so Ídiers: to whom he was wont .to Minister ; and his son 
ain, may come to serve as a private .speárnian because his.” 
father’s propertywill all have been escheated to the crown on that 
‘father’s death : slavery is a recognised’ institution, but the slave 
his well treated and may rise to-be'a Sultan, A feeble though 
arbitrary, centralisation, is the. pes type of Government. 
Only. in the decay: of Empires, will a rebellious Governor found. _ 
à power; as the, Chief. Commissioner of the Deccan, founded 
the Principal ity of: Haidarabad, which now’ poses as'an iñde- 
péndent power ‘under the style ‘and. title of “the” Nizam's 
dominions.” So we see in European Turkey, tlie worle of dis- 
integration proceeding from .political weakness'at the centre. 
But in Islam, as Islám, and abstraction being made of ‘such 
-exceptioral. conditions, there is no provision for the origin or for 
Dive maintenance « of a powerfúl and patriotic nobility,. such as 
hàs—without causing disruption—often shewn such efficiency i in. 
cürbing the power ofthe European monarchies. Indeed, it.. 
would seem as if ‘something of policy bad joined with Muslim 
law to prevent the. formation of great private families. The 
Monatch being taken for an earthly God, could tolerate no 
peers. The eternal spirit of confiscation is ‘the ready solvent 
of which he avails. himself to completé the work begun by 
the “revealed” law of distribution. The estates of dead men 
are absorbed, and family’ property. can no“ more accrue ‘than 
ould family. souls or intellects: as the spirit. returns to God 
hat gave it, so does property return to the Sultan—the' she- 
dow of God—by whose.favour it was acquired, or if such estatas 
as have been mentioned ever acctuc, they can only be formed ` 






upon ‘a dynastic basis ; so that the successor of a great Chief — 


must make of his: inherited: territory a petty State, in which . 
all the old evils begin over again. Such. à condition of affairs 


. Was «not ünknow in Medieval | Europe: but the institutions of ` 


those regions, and the spirit of their inhabitants, . restoring the 
partition of. functions, constantly preverited the process of dis- 
solution from making head. : And. so` the’ petty foes of society . 
.hávé been turned.. into leaders and ornaments, But.the Maho- 
- metan nobles had tio choice but: to become «rebels òr paupers. 
In British India, they have mot even that alternative. The . 
responsibility of our Government is, primarily, for the main-. 
tenance of civil order: and that. Government Cannot. allow 
"fcbelli ion, on pain- of perishing "amidst^ üniversal contempt: 
df'a modus -vivendi is ever to be established with Islám, there, 
jf must be upon thé basis óf *la.carriere ouverte aux talens,” 
without detriment to .the interests of ] peace: | But Islam can- 
ot be allowed to make for violence. Neither, on the other 


- 
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hand, must it aime exertion, retard movement, or damp. 
honourable. ambition. Here then is, the” problem, The bulk 
of those many Muslim millions believe in the pulverisation 
-of ‘society, tempered .by: ‘occasiorial ‘usurpation’; and. they bex 
lieve it with the peculiar earnestness born of^a conviction that 
their- sinister scheme -is of divine ordination. Such a singular” 
mixture of Nihilism and Puritanism has to be confronted 
resolutely and made to harmonise with the Imperial kosmos: 

The only apparent instruments for this salutary process, are 
.tó be found in the school that has: been indicated” above, 
- The indigenous reformers have perceived that - Teform. is «as 
‘necessary a remedy for their social cares: as it, is for the cares 
of théir rulers. They have for some years Been calling. upon 
the British. Government to ihaugurate.a better day,-by means 
of. public instruction arid of alteration in law. Unable. of 
| their own ‘unaided motion, to modify the laws of. Islam, they, 
ask for some degree of lex loci to be .&xtended “to. persons 
of their creed.. With the law of distribution’ ab. antestato, 
indeed, they 'are not usually. prepared to: deal, though some 
have gone so far as to ask that.the Indian ` Succession Act 
may be extended ‘to’ the estates of Muslims. ‘The writer of 
these pages las been informed by a gentleman who has been 
lately emp loyed in the administration of. a Mahometan: Pro- 
vince, that he fóund the people generally disposed to make 
family settlements for keeping estates together, in defiance 
. of Muslim law, Such men would be ripe for legislation. Less 
advanced reformers admit! that many Muslims of property 

are turning their attention in the same direction; and are ever 

resorting to ea of: “questionable propriety, to avoid the 
necessity for which “they would hail, with voice of welcome; 
the ajd of legislature; as to téstamentary disposition, if- for no 
more, 

We have all, héard. of thé attempts of the: Emperor Akbar 
to substitute common sense for Scriptural precidianism. Those 
attempts failed, mainly for want of legislative machinery, and 
generally, for the reason that the times were not ripe. The 
country is now better prepared, The. movement of what we 
may cal] “the new Mutazilas” has begun ; on the side of the 
Government, legislative machinery is completé—or nearly so. 
It is the argument of the reformers that the fanatical spirit 

ofi the Koran has been much éxaggerated.. The desire to 
spread Islám by force was due, they : say, rather to an instinct 
of: self-preservatioh than to a persecuting spirit! wherever 
Islam is protected there is Muslim loyalty possible and due. 

. This school was formerly supported in the legislature by 
Saiyid - Abmad, -If there be any truth in-the doctrines ol 
that school, readers of this paper will, perhaps, bé of opinior 
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“liat ‘such a member slioüld always have : a seat theres: If he 
“were as prudent and sympathetic as the Saiyid, his presence. 
- would do inúch “to win the confidence -of Indian: Muslims for 
the? Government; * If the Mutazila account. of Muslim fanati- 
Je be. true; that. fahaticism ought to- be mitigated "by the 

"removal" of political: or social discontent. ` British. rulers should 
E ud no unwoithy concessiois, nor is there | any, danger. of 
their béing so-tempted, if: they will act while there .is yet time. 
- The - „political ardours -of the Hindus are not yet shared by 
the Farazis. ot. other Muslims: no threats are at present 
“breathed.; there" is noS danger of" a course of conciliation being 
confused. “with” ‘concession to menace. As “to the creed. of 
slám, it need neither be encouraged "nor'oppressed.- It has 
“its germs of gooduess : let the “sn -but shine upon Hem and 
‘they will: exparid.-- : So it is hoped: . a T 

Some years ago ; Messrs, *Trubner & Co. - published a lion 
Of” extracts from the ‘Koran, translated "by Sir Wm: Muir, 
Some of. these’ were calculated to charm’ English readers, by 
‘exhibiting ¿that pious . contemplation of nature which is so 
conspicuous im the psalms. Others showed à just conception 
of the position of man; not merely in relation to the plieno- 
meñal world, but towards his felow-men. Nor were there 
wanting hints^of a genuine and practical, view of the real 
character of righteousness as independent, of theological con- 
formity and. virtual observance, <` 

“ Righteousness,” says the Sura af. thie Codi “is not this, that 
ye turn your faces to East or to West. But Righteousness is 
-THIS ; whosoever believeth ii God, arid judgment, and the 
aw, and the Prophets, and.whosoever for the love of God, 
“giveth of his substance to kindred, and;to orphans, and to 
the poor, and the traveller, and “tó those ‘who crave alms, and 
for. the release’ of captives ; and- whosoever observeth worship 
and charity; and whosoever having coverianted, fulfils his cove- 
nant, and. is patient under, affliction and in time of violence, 
of such are the righteous and they that fear the Lord.” ` 

It would be hard to find a better summary of positive pre~, 


cepts- -for the observance of ‘Christians, ‘Elsewhere negative 
principles also may be found. And; to.those who may think 
that an excess of insistance. on conformity still lurks.in the 
Prophet’s statement of the .whole. Duty of Man, may be com- 
mended. the last utterance of that great. man, as reported. by 
Ibu muglognecaesgramg: to wliom Mahamad said on his death 
bed— i 

‘It is my pleasure that deu be your ‘religion ; . nevertheless, 
if any man without wilful perversity should be led to transgress, 
verily, on him too, will the Lord have mercy." 7 . 


‘ 
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With which words of péace we may willingly conclude ‘They 
“confirm the warranty of. other experiences, for the expecta- 
tion of an ultimate freedom. We cannot see to-day what | 
points of departure may. be preparing for the.morrow. AH 
that we know is, that while the mass of the Turks in Europe\, 
is formed of an honest, manly and. laborious people, the ; 
Indian Muslims are coming into contact with modern -science/ 
in thought and in practice, If the changes that such conditions 
bring should prove displeasing to other followers of, Islám, we 
‘can only hope that unavoidable ee may be. mild and 
of short endurance. Already we have pilgrims to the Prophet's 
shrine becoming objects of solicitude to a British Viceroy, It 
. can hardly be “but that the yearly arrival at Mecca of fifteen 
thousand of “ Hájjis," personally conducted by a firm of London 
contractors, and telling of a land of progress and perfect toler- 
- ation, should influence-their brethren. > - -- d 


May that influence prove strong in the direction of. reconcili: 
ation and of peace! 
E H. KEENE. 


Aa IV. THE FUNCTIONS OF MODERN BRAHMANS 
j e^ IN UPPER-INDIA, ` 


No. -I.. 


SHE ae castes of Upper. India, and indeed of India 
. generally, may bé almost summed úp in a single word— 
Brahman, The Brahman.is the coping stone, to which all the- 
other stones of the social arch converge, the model upon which 
all the other castes were formed, and’ in a certain sénse, the 
cause ‘of their existence, -But- the ‘word: “ Brahman,” whatever 
its original sense may have béen, is now a term of rather ` vague 
import. It denotes not one, but a multitude of castes or sub- 
castes, which are almost as. distinct from each other as those . 
of any other seríes of castes that could be named ; and. if they 
bie called by the generic name of Brahman, it must not be 
understood that'they intermarry or eat together, as if they 
constituted a single tribe or brotherhood, but merely that they 
have some connection, direct or indirect, with religion, the 
common element, and. have sprung’ out of a common germ. 
The lowest of these Brahmanical castes are despised by some 
Brahmans themselves, and are held in very little respect by the 
upper castes of the outside community ;-but by the lower and 
more ignorant classes, almost very Brahman, whatever his rank or 
tatus may be among his’ own brethren, is regarded with a 
Fs of instinctive awe, such as no.other caste in- the Indian 
community can ever expect to inspire. 
According: to the Census Report of 1881 the total number of 
Brahmans in the NorthWest and: Oudh (all kinds included) 
_amounts to no less than 4,690,850, or aboüt 12 per cént. of the 
‘total indigenous population of the province; Hindu and Muham- 
madan. Distinct altogether from the Brahman, yet closely 
connected with him in character, and representing tenets and 
modes of life sanctioned by Brahmanical in and example, 
is the Goshayen, whose caste numbers altogether 118,308 
persons. Distinct, both from the Goshayen and the Brahman, 
yet in some respects resembling both, there are many different 
orders of religious mendicants,. who. profess to have retired 
from the world, -and to have done:so for the sake of studying 
or practising one aspect or another of the many-sided creed, ` 
~of-which Brahmans have been the principal authors. These 
according to the Census, -number 226,122 persons, The 
Brahman, then, is by far the. most numerous as well as the most 
important of the religious fraternities, and the attempt, which 
we now propose to make, to sketch his origin and describe his 
present functions will, I fear, take up a disproportionate amount 
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OF space in this. Reviéw-—an emblem of the caste itself; Which- 
‘has appropriated far too large a sháre-of. the time, Wealth, -and | 
attention of the Hindu community. | jo 
- (Thé original function, -ihich “called the Brahmas’ into: exis 
tence arid formed him into a distinct: social “unit, was they, 
. performance of sacrifice: It was so with the. caste. of Levite 7 i 
_ among the people of ‘Israel, and hasbeen so with every" other ** 
‘order of. priesthood, throughout the world, founded on à  deistic" 
basis, As regards the, Brahman or Indian priest, this is 
. abundantly clear: from thé ancient. Vedic-hymn-books or sanhi= 
tas, from, the Vedic liturgies or Brahmanas (all of which ..deal , 
almost exclusively with. Sacrifice, from the ancient law-books ` 
or Smritis, from the two great, national epics (the. Ramayana, ` 
and the Mahabharata), and fram many of the Puráns or ancient ` 
histories. The name. *Bráhman" shows clearly. enough. that 
the origin of the caste ‘so termed: “was sacerdotal —that is, func- 
' tional, and not tribal One of the. numerous names by vici 
“a Sacrificial- prayer: was called in the Vedas is brakma: (neuter), -. 
and a màn who composed .or recited -such. prayers was called ' 
brahmd, (masculine). At the, outset~ any man, to. whatever.. 
tribe he belonged, or whatever his occupation: might be, could 
be.his own priest, and no such thing as'a distinct caste, possess- . 
ing’ the exclusive monopoly -of performing ‘sacrifices, existed. 
The original ceremonial practised by. the first Aryan settlers 
in India was: very simple and intelligible, as compared. with 
“what it afterwards became in .an age” less devoted to the 
attractions of war, and more. prone to” listen. to the gloom 
‘suggestions of 'priestcraft. ~The divinities . worshipped by 
the earliest ‘Hindus were the - various. elements, powers, or 
départments of nature, svhotir they .pérsohified -into a class OLA 
of divine spirits or deities and invoked under such names ás 
Indra, the sky y Váyu the wind ; Agni, fire; Rudra, the tempest;. 
Vishnu, the.“ sün 5 ‘Prithivi, the. earth ; Chandra, the moon ; 
Ushas, the dawn ; . Varuna, the water, ‘&c., &c. As the’: ‘wor: 
‘shipper was Brought. face to face with the elements and. forces 
. of the world- around. him, and was not bound to distinguish 
between .the physical agents themselves and the unseen spirits 
or: ‘deities: who were supposed to presidé over them, he felt no 
necessity. for «the presence of idols or temples: The only - 
temple reqüired by such a creed was the sacrificial floor, and 
the air itself ‘sufficed for the sanctuary of the Devas or “ bright : 
. beings " who. ruled the -several departments of ihe: universe, | 






- Añ altar “was erected under the open sky, wine was freely, 
poured out, butter. was thown- on the mounting’ flame ;* and 
while-,the .invócation3 were being recitéd and the. flesh of. the 
victim roasted, the unseen: deities of the air ‘were. invited. to` 
come .down and lick the blood, inhale t tlre funics of wine, and 
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paste the savoury 'smóke- that’ ascended fret ‘the altar, -No 
priestly: € caste was needed for such, à simple ceremony ;' and 
bere is abundant? 'evidence-of. sacrifices, having -been performed 
and ‘invocations composed’ and uttered by the military chiefs 
wlioled their people ont to the field'of battle: ‘Gradually; 
‘however, when the warlike instinct’ “bad -begün: to yield to the 
literary and religious, and the hymns were: ‘Collected into litur- 
gies, the art of sacrifice became much “more highly déveloped 
than’ before, As time went“on, it became. morë and more 
difficult, and at last impossible, for the, king or his ministers 
to master the elaborate procedure which the Devas had now 
‘began to demand ; and as the slightest-érror in the performance 
was believed to be fatal to-its efficacy, a class of inen came 
into. existence» who made a special study of the prescribed 
rituals .and transmitted stich’ knowledge to their illes 
As, Brahma (masculine). meant sacrificer in. general, without 
bany ‘distinction of tribe or class, so (by the well- known. rule ‘of 
etymology with which every Sanscrit scholar is familiar), the 
word Bráhmana meant the son or descendant of a. Brahma, 
that. is, one, who had inherited a knowledge of the sacrificial 







art from his fathers: and forefathers, "This was the origin of ,. 


the. word Brahman, and in this way the nucleus.of the Brah- 
manical caste was'formed. Thus the Brahman is no exception: to, 
but rather the strongest verification of, the theory now generally . 
admitted by those who have studied Indian subjects, that func- 
tion; and function only; was the foundation of Indian caste. - 
ti is not surprising tlrat an exclusive „priestly, caste should . 
last thus been gradually formed, when we reflect oii the ex- - 
^ traordinary effects ascribed by the Hindus of that, age to the 
ower .of sacrifice which Brahmans,and Brahmans only, could’: 
call into hetion: - The sacrifice was the food of the gods, and 
as the gods were the powers of nature personified, it was the’ 
. sacrifice which sustained tne fabric of the universe. . In the . 
Atharva Veda, even the sacrifical ladles were said to support 
‘heaven and: earth : “the, Juhu has established the sky, the 
the -Upabrit the atmosphere, and the Dhruva the stable earth " 
(Atharva Veda, xviii, 4, 5); and similar powers, are’ ascribed 
to the sacrifical grass (Busha) and to the sacrificial cow ( Vasa.) 
"The exclamation * Sváhá!" uttered by the: priest as the: loma 
offering was thrown. on the fires was converted into a:goddess, 
and declared to be the wife of Agni, the {consecrated flame’ of 
the altar; . In à later prodüction -(Manu's, Code) the sacrifice 
Pis said: to “support. the whole animal and vegetable world, 
' since the oblation of clarified “batter duly cast into the flame 
‘ascends in'smoké to'te sun’; from the sun, i£ fallsin rain; 
“from rain comès vegetable food: and from ‘such food animals 
‘derive their subsistence” (Chapter iii, 76.3. In a still latér . 
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production, the Bhagavat Git& or divine song, We power of 
sacrifice is described in the following terms: * Prajapati of ol 
“created beings with their rites of ‘sactifice, and said :—Hereb' 
-shall you propagate yourselves ; this shall be to you the co! 
of plenty: Sustain with this the gods, and the gods will sustain 
you: supporting each other in turn, you shall obtain . the 
highest MEUS -Fed with sacrifice, the gods shall give you 
the food that you desire, He that gives them nothing, and 
eats the food which they give, is a thief indeed. Good men, who 
eat the leavings of the sacrifice, are loosed from their guilt ; but 
they that cook: for themselves alone, and not-for the gods, eat 
sin.” . It is no wonder, then, that the Brabman, through whom 
alone the sacrifice could be made to yield its promised fruits, 
was looked upon as a being possessed -of superhuman powers, 
and as one who held the keys of life and death in his hands— 
-that every one demanded his blessing as he passed—that his 
“curse was believed to penetrate to endless distances in time: 
and space—that “no greater crime "ito use the language” of 
Manu, Chapter viii, 381). ‘was. know on earth than the slay- 
‘ing of a Brahmah—" that all other castes and. classes were 
‘declared to have been made to protect or serve him—and that 
at the close of the long struggle for supremacy between the 
king and the priest, the latter was able at last to establish a 
theocracy more powerful and more lasting than any other 
that the world..has yet witnessed. The final victory of the 
priest over the warrior was signalizedin Indian legend by the 
‘slaughter of the whole Kshatriya race by Parasu Rama, the 
armed champion of the Brahmans. : i 
The att of sacrifice received its highest development in the 
. sacerdotal, tracts ‘or liturgies called Brakmanas, which were, 
compiled by and for Bralimans as guides to the performance 
of the great sacrificial ceremonies, The three orders of . priests, 
answering to thé three Vedas and their respective Brahmanas, 
were the Adhvaryu, who did the manual work connected. w ith 
:the sacrifice as: prescribed in the Yajur Veda; the, Udgátri, 


«who: chaunted the sacrificial prayers collected. in the Sáma 


Veda; and the Hotri, or followers of the Rig Veda, who 
“recited, not chaunted, the appointed prayers in strict accord- 
ance -with the difficult rules of accentuation and pronunciation. 
The slightest error or omission in the performance required 
an expiatory rite—a principle observed, but to a less. degree, 
.in the monasteries of Europe at thé present day, where a 
mistake in the singing of any part of the divine office entails 
upon the offender the ceremony of kneeling down before his 
superiof, in a; conspicuous place, as a» form of penance or 
‘atonement. To prevent such mistakes and to superintend the 
other three orders of priests, a fourth order was establ ished 
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with a fourth Veda (the Atl iarvan), and this functiónary was: 
called the Brahman proper. Thus the name “Brahman” came . 
to be considered the "highest title of priest ; and when: the 
siames of the other three orders died out with: the disappearance’ 
(of thé Vedic sacrifices, it was the Brahman who gave his name 
to the éntire fraternity. "Thus in the code of. Manu the only 
word used for a man of the sacerdotal caste is Brahman. 

There was one more development iu the signification of 
-the word Brahman which must be noticed in passing. It 
was laid down in -Manu's Code that a Brahman’s life should 
be parcelled out “into four - distinct- periods or stages: firstly, 
that of a religious student or Brahmachári ; secondly, that of-a 
married householder or. Grihastha ; thirdly, that of .a forest 
hermit or Banaprastha ; fourthly, that of an ascetic or Sannyási, 
In the last two stages the recluse was directed to discontinue 
the sacrifices performed’ during: the preceding period, and devote 
all his intellectual energies to the study of Brahma, the 
Supreme Spirit, Tne books im which these speculations have 
been recorded are called Upanishads, and these-. treatises 
close what is known to Hindus as Srzéz, or the canon of Vedic 
revelation. Hence some native commentators. have said that 
the Véda consists of two parts—one teaching Yagya, or the 
art of sacrifice, and the other Brahma, or the Tüystery of the 
creative spirit. Now “ Brahma” (neuter), as we showed above, 
was one of the-names for a sacrificial prayer; It is derived 
rom the root dri, which signifies to grow, to expand, Asa 
prayer offered in sacrifice was believed.to traiiscend' the bounds 
of space and support the whole animal: and vegetable world, 
‘so. in the speculations about the origin of the world the same 
word’ was used’ to signify ‘the cosmic soul, the world-evol ving 
spirit, the plastic power that causes all the changes and proces- 
ses of nature, being itself causeless and unchangeable, The con- 
templation and study of this Supreme Spirit, Brahma, gave a 
higher meaning to the word Brahman than that of mere sacrificer. 
* Whoever looks for Brahmahood elsewhere than in, the Divine 
Spirit should be abandoned by the Brahmans,” (quoted in Max 
Muller's Sanscrit Literature, p. 23.) Elsewhere it is said that the - 
Visionary sage is alone. the true Brahman’: “Whatever kind of 
Brahman he may have before. béen, hé becomes a veritable 
Brahman now” (Gough's Upanishads, p.- 162). The following 
-Sloka i is taken from a commentary on Manu’s Code :— 

Saumaud jayate Sthirah, sanskárdd Dwijuyo bhavet, —— 20^ 

Vedapáthir bhaved Bidro.. Bralinajhnándd Bréhmanah, . 
The meaning of - which is, that” by. natural birth a “man ‘is 
‘merely a Sudra (that: is, unregenerated aŭd corrupt); by the 
ceremony of initiation he i is” regenerated and becomes a *twice- 
born;" by reading the Vedas he becomes a partial Brahman 
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but. only by à knowledge : of the Sumen Spirit, pum does. 
hé become a full Brahman. 

Having.thus briefly shown the or igin of the word Bakina. 
and described the function’ which first brought the caste: into} 
.existence, we can now ‘commence making.the attempt, which. 
we-set before us at the outset, to describe the - functions of the 

modern Brahman, a'task which is rendered the more difficult. 
- since, sofar. as F know; "no. Systematic account. has ever before 
' been. given or attempted of the functions practised by Brahmans 
‘at, the present day, though much has -been done to" describe: 
a those practised „by thé same order in Vedic or.ancient timés.: 
The. genealogy -and ‘sub-divisions. af the Br ahmaniéal - tribes, : 
‘so: called, Have been described in great, detail by the. late Mr. 
_Sherring : in Hindu Ti ribes and Castes, «vol. i „He has shown: 
how all Brahmans are supposed to'have ‘sprung froin the seven 
great Rishis ór. -sages of the Vedic age ; how 56 different gotras;; 
` Or orders, are said to have sprung out of these sages’, how thie- 
said orders are classified - ‘according to the. Veda (Rig; Séma,” 
Yajur, or Atharvan),’ which- they are supposed, to follow; how: 
Brahmans are further subdivided into Zu/$ or clans ; and: lastly, 
how. the clans are- ‘subdivided into” shákhás or branches. ` . His. 
account, which. covers 113 pages, is made i üp chiefly of lists or 
"proper names. As this: subject -has-been so fully treated: 
alréady; 1 propose to leave it ‘altogether’ alone, and to, confine: 
_myéSelf to the object with which aloñe this paper is coricerned— 
|a description of the functions of the modern Brahman. I holc,, 
tod, that .the elaborate genealogical scheme built. upon these] 
-Jines and accepted -by Brahmans themselves, contains little; 
ES any, historical. truth, its very foundation—the' seven: sages—? 
being. mythical. Moreover} .there are many | -sub-castes of 
Brahmans whose pedigree as Brahinans ‘is said to be spurious, 
but whom it is necessary: to include as members of the great 
* Brahman, fraternity; because they are regarded as pieh. by ME 
' general Hindu community, 

- The’ following ` ‘scheme, ' shows how the Bishnüns of the, 
present: ‘day may be classified according to function. Some ‘of 
these ames represent separate castes of sub-castes—that: is” 
distinct social units~-which never marry or give their daughters 
in marriage outside their own .ranks ; others represent heredi- 
tary titles, which. orice probably were names .of separate castes, 
. But are no longer so at the presenttime ; others represent neither, 
f separate | castes nor'hereditary titles, but functions. only : — : 

. f Hotri-—Saciificer (Br ahmanas and K alha Sutras). 
:* | Biduá— €onsecrator of idols (Karam Kánd and Sána Ved). 
. A d Achárya— Superintendent" ‘of ceremonies GE alpa SHME, Dharm "m 
a Shastras, Esc.) . z 
nl Dikshit—Initiator of the twice-born (Karam Kind).. 
: pestes hae tutor of. - ditto . (Shastras or sciences). 
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f Jyotishi—Astrológer (rosis astrononiy-and mithemtics). . 
B 4 Pauránik -- Reciter of ancient histories (Purans and ertcs)., 
Purohit--Family priest (Grikya Sutras and Kir am Kind). 
| Pánde— Village schoolmaster (Vernaculdr dtulects and Ganit.) 


. f Ojha—Sorcerer—(Tantr arand Kalika Pur dna). 
C j |] Pandá--Temple priest (Dash Karan). 
©: 4 Gangaputra—River priest (Dash Karam). 
5 | Joshi—Fortune teiler (Sámadrika). ` 
4 Mahábrabnian-— Funeral priest (Garu Purána. ) 


The plan upon which the -above scheme'of functions has baba 
prepared i$ to begin with the ancient or Vedic Brahman, and 
“thence make: 'a gradual descent. to: those who ‘are further 
removed from this standard; but are closely connected with the 
religious life of the present day. Against.each kind of Brahman 
I have mentioned the names of some of the books with which 
his ‘function is specially connected,. But it must not be sup- 
wpesed that all or even most of thé Brahmans concerned are 
“really acquainted with their respective books or with any «portion 
of them... Except in .a few. places of exceptional note, like 
Ayodhya, Benates, .Mathura, Kc; Sanscrit is becoming more 
and more obsolete in Upper. India, and most of the Brahmans 
named under heading C are how totally illiterate. 

HOTRI.—The Hotri i isthe ónly class of Bralman still left 

whose title and function recall the animal sacrifices of the Vedic 
age, and even this function is. rapidly becoming obsolete. in 
Upper India. "The sacrifices -of horses and cows, so. famous 
n.the .Vedas and the gréat Hindu epics, are. among the five 
hings which have been declared unlawful in the Ka yuga, ox 
present age of the’ world. “This is distinctly laid gon) in the 
following sloka taken from Parásara's Code :— 


Aswamedham, gavém lambhyam, saunydsyam, pala-paitrikam 
. Devarát sutot pattin, kalau pancha bibarjayet: 


“There are: five things which a man should. avoid in -the 
Kali yuga—the borse sacrifice, the cow.sacrifice, the ascetic Stage 
of life, the flesh offering to the ‘souls of the dead, and the : 
raising of a son (to a deceased elder brother) from a younger 
brotlier, » Ásthe cow and the -horse can nó lónger be used as 
victims, the modern Hotri is, reduced to the less pretentious 
sacrifice of a goat yand even when this-is performed; it is seldom 
now done accórding to the. Vedic rites and ceremonies,” The last 
instance of a Vedic’ goat-sacrifice was. pérformed in Benares 
about twenty-six years ago. The account which. I have received 
of it is as follows :— 
A certain Brahman o Souther India, who had inherited 
! the’ charge of an eternal fire from à remote afid. distinguislied 
ancestry, had through some inadvertence, for which. he blamed 
. himself, allowed the fire.to: go out, In order to ‘relight it and 
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make à suitable atonement for the crime he had committed, he’: 
determined to ‘Celebrate’ a gréat sacrifice, and collected frow 
among all the Hindu Rájas, who ‘could be induced to contribute, ' 
a sum of about Rs. 30,000 for, the purpose. “The ‘ceremony 
` lasted for twenty-one days. All thistime Bráhmans were being F 
fed.in thousands, offerings of oma were being- thrown upon the . S 
altar, and zzantras or sacred words were repeated with: éacly 
offering. The goat. intended for the sacrifiée; which was to crown” 
the work, was stalled in an enclosure set apart for the sacrificial’ 
floor; and the’ greatest attention, amounting almost to worship, - 
was paid to it till thé day of sacrifice came round. As the goat , 
was being led up to the altar, its neck was garlanded with flowers, ; 
and red powder was showered on its head. -. The most learned. 
-and distinguished Brahmans ‘who. could “be found were’ sum- . 
` moned from hundreds of miles round to take part in ‘this Vedic .. 

- sacrifice. The spot on which the goat was at last killed for the 
immolation, was’ screened. off, so that no . profane. eyes might, 
behold what the Brahmans were doing, or witness the relighting 1 
of the extinguished fire from the flame of the sacrifice. On ^ 
receiving his fire relighted, the man was taken to the Ganges, to. 
‘be ‘bathed by the Achárya or, presiding priest ; and such. was the. | 
sanctity ascribed to that part of the river where he had ‘bathed, 
that almost the whole city of Benares turned out to get a drop 
- of two thrown at them by the hands of the priest. It-is said, 
that no such sacrifice had been perfor mied before within the,. 
memory of any. -man living,. nor iB it ku Pia ‘such, will 
.'ever be performed again. | 
v The substance of. the homa offering, which lias j given»: rise to 
the name of Iotri, is made of. ghi, rice, barley, z4. or oilseed; j 
raisins, cocoanut; &c., all mixed up, together, and’ pounded into : 
a concrete hass, In large sacrifices, such as ihe above, or at 4 
times. when some other religious ceremony is performéd with 
. more than’ usual solemnity . and cost, many maunds of this ` 
sacrificial matter are collected, and priests succeed each other | 
in turns, throwing dribblets of it on the flame and reciting. texts E 
from the Vedas, -At the time when the homa is thrown on thë 
fire, twigs from certain n or plants arè thrown in with it,— -' 
viz. from the fipal or fig-tree, the palasa, the "inángoe, the. 

' catechu, thé ‘thorn apple, the, $us% grass, and the "banyan., 

. These six kinds of fuel are collectively called samidh, f 

There is one more function left to the Hotri which may, be: 
traced back to the Vedic age, viz. the recitation of long pas- 
sages from the ‘ancient hymn books,” This is done at. times, 

- when, new temples àre opened, or when darge féasts are given J 
to Brahmans, and sometimes in the ptivate houses of rich i ien, 
A Hotri is-«sometimes: employed by men, who are pare 
enough to engage his sérvices, to stand before an idol and. recite ` 
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extracts from the Vedas on i ‘their? behalf. Such repetition. is. 
placed to the cfedit-of the man who pays for it, and: is believed 
to, benefit his soul in the life beyond. the grave. - 

; /BIDUA. —The Biduá is the class of priest specially employed 
f consecráte images; wells, tanks, and- mango orchards, His. 
name is derived from vid, “to know," -and appears to be à cor» 
ruption of the word ‘vidya, an aricient Synonym for Veda, The 
point in coramon between the. Biduá and the Hotri is, 'that both 
have the reputation: of being: acquainted with portions of the 
ancient Vedas, and hencé the one «is, Sometimes employed for 
the same purposes-as the other. ' The originàl functions, how- 
ever; are distinct, The 'Hotri performs, or professes to perform; .- 
what still remaius of the old . Vedic «sacrifice, while thé. Biduá 


l conseċrates: images and idols, to which the religion of the Vedie py 


age was; iu its eatliest form, an entire stranger. 

Y Au image or any other symbol, ‘such ás a lingam, intended to 
¿present the presence-of a deity, is worth nothing .moré than 
re: material it is made of; ‘until it has. undergone the process of 
consecration. The effect of this- ceremony is to draw the déity : 
"down into the imagé or symbol, and-to fix. him: there for. ever, 
so that henceforth the image and the deity become Virtually 
one; for “the. Aryan brother” does not'make the distinction 
between. the visible symbol and the unseen divinity. with’ which 
his admirers have sometimes credited him. - The manner ‘of thé 
:consecratión is. much the same for all Hindu deities alike, but 
number af days spent on its performance depends upon ‘the | 
ree of dignity: which the deity is supposed to possess. + The ` 
| or other symbol intended for consécration undergoes various 
ms of.ablution. First, it is bathed in water taken from. some. 
cred river, as the Ganges, thé Narbada, the Sarju, &c., or. any of 
hese combined, if water from-each can- be procüred. Then it is 
bathed in the  panchamr itd, or “five drinks: of immortality,” 9E, | 
milk, cream, melted butter, honey, and'sugar: dissolved in- holy. . 
water, first in-eacli of. these liquids separately, and. afterwards in . 
the five combined. The i image'is then finally washed once more 
¡in sacred water, "The niche in the wall; or the block in the middle 
of the temple, on which the image or symbol'is made tó ‘stand; ` 
undergoes the same series.of ablations as that’ applied to the. 
idol. “When the idol and its standing place have. ‘been. duly cons, 
ecrated, the temple is 7psó facto consecrated also, ` EE 
Wells, tanks, and ofchards are consecrated in much thé‘sameé. ` 
y as idols, No one is allowed to. bathe in the: tank, or drink 
ter from the well, or eat of the fruit” of the ‘orchard, till the 
E waters of immortality have: been.-thrown into them, It is 
'niefly in the casé of wells or tanks, which have been construct=. 
ed from motives of public usq that these rites of cons 
écrátión are performed. `- UPON DI un cuo eee d ce Uh 
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- An essential. 'part of the ceremony in sich case consists in 
feeding an assembly of Brahmans and ín making a Aona offer- 
ing to “the gods, similar to that already described. in our account: 
of the Hotri priest: At such times:a vast number -of deities. og. 
` jinseep guests.are invited to attend —(1) the nine planets. (in-Y 

cluding the sun and moon) called: Navagraha ; (2) the twenty- ' 
seven Junar mansions.called the: Nakshatras ; j (3) the constella- 
tion of the seven Rishis.or sages called Sapta Rishi; (4) the’ 
- three-hundred and thirty-million deities: who make up ‘the vast 
pantheon of Hinduism; (5) the Pitris or souls, of departed’ 
' ancestors, who make .up another .vast multitude as great as 
that of the gods ; (6) the. ten Digpals, who are said to. preside 
over the ten: points of. the compass ; and (7) the sacred rivers 
of India and’ of the' celestial firmament. For each of, these. 
seven groups a separate place, and a separate dish, very small. 
in amount; are assigned, .and they are invited to come -dowi 
' and taste, or at least smell, the ‘offering made to them. Thg 
smallness of the feast thus prepared for the immense mult 
tude of gods and spirits presents a-strange contrast, to the 
ample viands: placed before the small band of bungry. Brahmans, 
each of: whom is regaled with a fresh meal every day as s long 
js the ceremony of consecration lasts. . , 
` ACHARYA.=-The Achárya (or as the name is now. coin- 
‘monly spelt; Acharja).is the highest kind of priest in.modern 
India.. His place in the religious ceremonies. of the present. 
‘day is similar to that-ónce held by. the Brahman proper in 
celebration of. the Vedic. sacrifices.- The special function: 
the: Acharja is to -guide and superintend the Hotri and t 
Biduá, and: 2 name: is derived from dchdra, which means. trt 
- or direction." If any great religious. ceremony is to be he 
-in which Hotris, Biduás, and others are required, there mus 
be one man.to-preside.and give. the necessary. directions, ‘and. 
_this man is ‘called :Achárya. - His, supervision is’ specially 
needed during. the ‘constant. repetition -of the oma offerings 
aud the recitation of'the appropriate Vedic texts. It is he, 
and he alone, who. knows how.to summon the hosts, of divi- 
nities that are invited to:partake of the offering, and how to 
send them back into the sky contented and propitiated. — . 
"Ihere.are very few Brahmans at-the present day whose 

attainments in Sanscrit. are sufficiently varied and accurate t 
enablé them to discharge the office of.: Achárya. The -highes 
itle which can be given to a Brahman is.to call him 
Acharya, and this is:the title which has been selected by 
Educational Department, in these ‘provinces, to be given. 
- £hose students who .pass tlie most difficult examination in ah 
- Benares Sanskrit College, — . 

DIKSHIT —The priest specially employed. to initiate. à 
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Hindu boy into the performance of his religious duties and to 
givé him “the second birth” is called. a. Dikshit. : The , word 
is simply a-contraction of Dikshitri or Diksitá, which signifies 
one who initiates ;"" and hence'it does ot mean "initiated," 
tas Mr; Sherring and- 'others have supposed (Hindu Tribes aid 
Castes, vol. i, page 9). | It is only. boys of the upper castes (that 
ds, those who are called the -twice- -born) who aré entitled to 
the : ‘privilege of dikská.- But Brahmanism has, for the. last 
thousand years ánd more, been steadily descendirig into lower 
and lower strata of the: popülation, absorbing one indigenous 
‘tribe after anothér; and.hence the possession of tbis privilege 
cannot now be considéred a mark of “twice-born” ancestry. 
The orthodox age for undergoing the rite of dikska -ot initia- 
“tion i$ on the completion :of the seventl year. The Hindu 
“book of ceremonies known as.4aram kdnd calls it the, eighth, 
but the figure is raised to eight by counting the nine months 
"preceding birth a$'an additional year. At the present day. the 
_ orthodox. age is not always observed, and à boy cari be initia- 
ted a year or two later, if it suits thé convenience of the parents 
to postpone incurring thé-expenditure which these rites entail, 
“A boy, whatever his-parentage may be; is not a full. Hindu 
“until. the dikshd: has‘ been performed. Up till then he is little 
better than a Sudra of unregenerated person. But on. and 
-after that day he incurs the religious responsibilities to which 
his parents ‘have «all along. intended to' dedicate him, as à 
"Christián boy “does by the-double rite of baptism and confir- 
mation, Girls are never: “initiated” as boys are; 'and thus 
y; high-caste woman, who marries a mari ofthe Sudra rank, 
y cannot but become a Sudra herself. This; I suspect, is 
‘the - ;real explanation" of the abhorrence: felt ‘by Hindus to a 
‘woman being married irito.a caste lower. than her own. The 
same abhorrence has. never: been felt. to a twice-born. man: 
marrying or “cohabiting with a Sudra woman ; for. the- woman 
'can rise to the rank of ‘her husband; but as she has never 
been. initiated, she cannot raise the husband to ber own, Thus 
in Manu’s Code a Brahman. was allowed, to take-a Sudra 
woman into his house ; butcif a Sudra man married-a Brahman 
‘woman, the'son became a Chandál—" a. sinful and ; ¿abominable 
wretch, vie : 
* The entire cerémony of diksha ‘lasts - some eight, or nine 
days. Throughout these-days the boy :is put upon- a very 
-strict diet, and undergoes.’ a . rigorous course: of ablutions 
He is bathed regularly. at: certain hours; after the: bath 
mustard and “oil ate fubbed all over his body; and he 
then undergoes a ‘second’ bath to. wash them off again. 
"All -this time: he- should wear. nothing day or night buta String 
made of the, sacred graen called eae: which “is tied round 
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his waist, and to which a narrow clóth ‘called langoti is att tached, 
‘fastened between his legs before=and, behind: “Meanwhile the 
usual Aoma "offerings are thrown on consecrated fire by priests 
of the Hotri ‘class who have been summoned for this purpose; 
When the last and greatest of the ova offerings has been! 
‘made, the sacred thread (upavit or janeo) is. thrown over the, 
left shoulder of the boy by’ the Dikshit, and the first act of. 
_‘the ceremony of initiation" is compléted, The ..Dikshit then 
‘throws a cloth. over ‘his own and the. boy's head, and ündet; 
cover of this cloth he instils. into his eats (in an undertone, so 
that no profane ears may catch what he says) the Gayatri and” 
all the other sacred verses which a Hindú should utter, on: 
«stated. occasions every: day. of his life. The repetition of- all” 
‘these verses, and especially of the Gayatri, which ig repeated” 
first, constitutés the closing cerémony. by which the boy. is 
formally" initiated into the "rites of Hinduism. The boy must; 
have heard and seen something of these. rites beforehand’ 
‘through living. with his parents ; but until he has been formally ; 
initiated, and this by a Brahman competent to "discharge the” 
office, he is a mere heathen.’ For some weeks after tle- 'conchi- | 
sion’ of the ceremony, the -Dikshit rémains with the novitiate, 
so as-to help him to perform the several daily rites, and make. 
him sufficiently’ perfect to be left to himself; and after leaving 
him, he continues to be his spiritual adviser’ for the rest of his , 
life: whenever such advice may be required, —'', : 
.c. There is no space to enter, minutely into the rites are 
fables up the daily. religious life.of a Hindu, and for” the teach 
ing of which the Di kshit priest.is specia ly. émployed. : Certain 
-verses have to be. repeated and certain ceremonies performed, 
‘every day before eating, drinking, and sleeping, In fact, there? 
is scarcely anything that a Hindu can do, but he finds the. cloud” 
‘or. sunshine of his multifarious creed darkening or illminating his - 
` path. Thé most important, perhaps, of the daily rités are thë. 
morning. evening, and midday oblations, which are. collectively. 
called. the Trikal Sandhyá ^ Every" morning in ‘his life, a “twice; 
born ” or regenerated man should rise before sunrise and bathe. 
Whil le the sun is still half visible above the horizon, he must. 
‘re-enter the river -or tank, and first throw up'an ‘offering. of 
‘water with the ' palms: of his. hands (both . palms. being joined 
together) to the gods, the sages, and the souls of ancestors, 
and then make a final.offering of water to thé sun (arka), v 
: After. making” "the offering to the sun, he must’ repeat. the. 
Gayatri one’ hundred and eight times, . The same ceremotiy is ` 
performed, with very slight, changes, at midday, and again in... 
the evening.. ‘Each ceremony.is called Sandliya; or the junction; 
, suilirise:and, sunset being the hours when, nd. night TU. 
: atid anidday the hour when. the easterly su B ets thé w western, , 
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-PA THAK. Priests who’ devote themselves to the teaching 
of the young. have been called Pathak or- Upádhay, the former 
name; being best. known. in Upper. India and the latter in the 

Lower Provinces, Both words: mean literally “teacher.” 

' The function of the Pathak or teacher begins where that of 
the Dikshit or initiator ends. "In thé old Hindu. discipline, the 
life’ of a twice-born or initiatéd. person-.wás parcelled out, as. 
we showed in a former paragraph,. into four. successive stages 
or avasthás. The first of these was that of student or. Brabma- 
chiri, and this was spent under the care. of the Pathak or 
Upadhay, The Páthak then was avery important furictionary 
in the days when Hinduism was 'strong' and the people ac-. 
cepted its teaching with unquestioning | faith. It devolved upoir. 
him to train thé cliaracter of the young after thé Brahmanical 
model, and lay the foundations of a religious life. He instructed 

pis pupils partly in the Vedas or religious poetty, but chiefly in 
the Shastras or so-called' books. of science. The office of 

p Esthak, like that of almost: every functionary i in India, from 
the sweeper to the priest, is óften hereditary among a certain 
circle of families.. The sons of his constituents go to his house 
to receive daily instruction, and the’ sons ‘of poorer Brahmans, 
who. have no Pathak of theif own, are allowed to attend 
with them; ‘All tuition is nominally gratuitous. In fact, the ` 
Pathak is’ not only debarred from receiving monthly tuitional , ' 
fees, but he is:even expected to feed and’ maintain his pupils for 
nothing. They in. return perform many kinds'of menial offices ' 

r him, such as washing his feet, spreading his: bed, drawing 

ater fromthe well, driving his cows out to’ pasture, milking 

bem when- they come in, &c, nor do they disdain.to eat the 
eavings "which come from his table, There are, two different 
ways in. which a Pathak is maintained. Sometimes'a Rája or 
other rich man provides him with land, the rent of which keeps 
him, above want and enables him to feed: his pupils. Such 
endowments are riot uncommon at the present time in Upper 
India, and in some ‘cases such lands are exempted from paying . 
rent or tax to the British Government. Another way in which 
the Pathak. is maintained'is by donations called guru dakshana, 
which are given him by his wealthier pupils after: they have * 
completed their éducation and’ inherited their patrimonial estates. 
The" custom is for the ex-pupil to go to his former teacher and 
Sk him. whát he would like to have; and. whatever ih teacher" 

ray say, the'ex-pupil is bòünd'in honor to give. 5 

The five kinds of, functions described thus far, vi£, “those of 

€ Hotri, Biduá, Achaija, Dikshit, and Pathak, are the highest 7 

nd most fespected i in which a, Braliman can engage. It is only 
the“ twice-born" classes, ¿or castes who' have occasion to: employ ' 
Brahmans. for. such pürposes, and this is the main reason why 
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the functions corresponding are held in such high repute. | The 
case is ‘different, - however, with the remaining functions which: 
have yet to be described. These stand on a lower level than 
the preceding, because they are not untrequen sly exercised 
on behalf of those castes or classes of the population which ar res 


‘below the.rauk of “ twice- born. " The principle of “ condes-' 


cending.to men of low: estate,” which. constitutes the. ideal of, 
the-Christiari and Buddhist creeds, is entirely alien to the spirit of 
Brahmanism, and' was strictly prohibited by Brahman lawgivers 
themselves (see Manu's Code, chapter 111, 65 ; and IV., 61, 81,- 
99). A Brahman who-dcoes anything to. help or, enlighten a. 
low-casté- man lowers himself by so doing, and the. only motive. 


“that can lead him to commit such an impropriety. i$ the.. fee. 


which he is asked to accept, Nevertheless, the practice of offici- 
ating for low-caste men is constantly on tlie increase, and such 


. Brabmans now make up the bülk of the Indian: priesthood. . Den 


SJYOTISHI.—The Jyotishi ista Brahman specially versed in 


: astrology. :: His function. consists in interpreting the will of they 


A 


- earliest mode of: measúringi time was by ‘the changes of the 


stars to his clients. His: ‘name is derived from jyotish. the Vedic 
name for astronomy, a science which formed one of. the six 
Vedangas, or branches öf- Vedic exegesis, - 

-The object, for which astronomy was studied i in ancient India. 
and which gave'thie first impulse to. such-studies, differed essen+ 
tially from the uses to whicli such: knowledge is now applied. 
Its sole purpose in the Vedic age was.to fix the days and hours 
of the great:-periodic’ sacrifices. In India, as elsewhere, the 






moon ; and the-asterisms- lying.i in the moon's.path were calle 
Nakshatras or lunar mansions, Even in the. eailiest- hymn: 
these’ asterisms have not only received. proper names, but have 
been personified; and are-invoked as deities to. grant: progeny’ 
and other blessings to their worshippers. In the first book of 
the Rig. Veda mention is made of the thirteenth or intercalar y 


_ month, and itr certain hymns of the Yajur Veda this month is, 


invoked: as a deity under the name of Anhasaspati. In the 
later epic poems, the Nakshatras. are declared to. be the. wives of 
‘of the moon-god, and the daughters of Daksha, one of the old. 
names for.the Creator. . The. Vedic name for astronomer was 
Nakshatra-darsa, “one who studied and observed. the lunar. 
-mansions,? and fixed thereby the dates of the periodic. sacrifices. 
|. The modern. name for astronomer is ¿yotishi. After the old, 
system of “Vedic: sacrifices had died out, the functions of tin 
astfonomer. took an entirely different turn. He. became; an 
astrologer rather than an: astronomer, and this is the only light 
in which he. can be now regarded, The. Nakshatras are still, à 
before, looked üpon as. divine persons. «But a. much, greater: 
degree of prominence has been. piven to the: influence. which, 


e 
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they are supposed to exercise óri the events of hüimán life. Evéty 
‘Hindu “who. isnot: am infidel (arid total loss of faithris rare in 
"Upper India, even among.men éducated in European sciences). 
believes that his fate is written in tlie stars; and as the moon: 
¿md stars must inevitably - run their courses, itis no wonder 
“that-Hindus'are ‘firm believers in fatalism. -But to every. evil 
influence which a star is expected to inflict, there is a s/idu or 
propitiatory ceremony - attached,- the object of which is to 
diminish, -if not tò avert, the ‘calamity ; and it rests.with the- 
astrologer to find out what evil the stars are about to inflict and: 
to apply the remedy. ' The consulting of. the N akshatras plays 
as important à part in the life of a Hindu:as'even' the iüstitu- 
fion of cáste, and. nothing serious.can be donè or undertaken 
till the Stars have been declared favoürable. ^ ` 
After thé birth of a child, the first thing that: the father does 
is to ‘go to the potisli and tell: ‘him, as exactly he can, the hour 
abich-the - child: was ‘born, “The yofzilz , de consults the 
nd casts the horoscope, from which the fate in store for 
the child is” determined. Tf the astrologer’s forecast turns out 
to'be wrong, and lie is twitted: by the parent for having proved 
a false prophet, the astrologer’ taxés.-him-ir return with not 
having told him the hour of birth correctly,’a- pretext which 
can be easily set: up in a country where clocks and watches: are 
hot in common usé At times of sickness or any other calamity, 
the- astrologer i is Córisulted as to whether there is any evil star 
in the “ascendant ‘by which the calamity is caused. - Ef. the 
answer is in the affirinative'(as of ‘course it ‘alwdys-is), thé man > 
eking advice is told to make some: offering in cash or kind 
n order to -appease the hostile. star; “and as the astrologer 
S^ thé recognised exponent: of the ‘star's feelings and wishes, 
lié'appropriates, atid is ‘expected to appropriate, the pr opitiatory i 
‘Offering. | Tlius the offering. made to the star becomes part of 
the astrológer's fee. Sometimes, if a- man is “applying for a 
situation or ‘for. a higher: sálary, orrseeks to secure Success in 
seme particular- undertaking? - a bribe is offered to the star 
(through tlie astrologer with- whom: the star is im league) to 
help-him to gain his énd. Nöt being able to whip the-stars,. 
as some nations have whipped. their. frogs-in: order to hasten the 
fall of thé tropical fains; tey use- a astrologer as the- puesta ; 
for bribing them. 
^ Fot settling betrothals 'áhd for, the performance of mafriage 
éremonies~ the sérvices of the. astrologer -are indispensable, 
Kien. the family barber or Nái has selected a boy whom he 
jconsiders à suitable matclr. for the. daughter of his patron: or 
P pl loyer; no cóntráct can bé made between the parents fill the 
astrologer has ben consulted:as to whether the stars of the boy 
Are; or-are HOE tac to those of the girl. Nor is this: even: 
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«enough, He must also find out a the castes of the boy and 
* the girl were.in their former state of existence. If both were 
of the same caste in this pre-existent state, the betrothal 
- contract. can be made,.so long as the stars are not otherwise 
‘hostile; . But if it turns out that the caste of the boy in Sa 
' former ‘state was below that of the girl, the betrothal is dis 
allowed. Brahmans, have framed all these - rules entirely to 
their own advantage. | . Aman, who was a Braliman in a former 
.state, may marry any girl who in a former state belonged to 
some caste below. his own; but the.rule is never reversed. 
Some idea may .be : formed of the obstructions which can 
be thrown in the way of marriage amongst Hindus; when it 
is known that compatibility of caste in a'former: state of exist- 
ence is only one outof the thirty-six conditions that-must be 
complied with before a betrothal can be declared valid. ` The 
.most enlightened Hindus of .the present day are. generally 
.compelled to comply with these conditions, however much (As 
. may desire to discard them. 

An auspicious day: must be selected by the astrolcz. 53835 
‘almost everything that can happen in a man's or woman's TAX UE 
for the day of marrlage, for every part of the marriage cere- 
mony, for starting on a journey, for -putting the first plough 
' to the soil, && A woman cannot put-on a new set of bangles 
until she has learnt that the stars are favourable, and an ortho- 
dox man will not put on a new garment unless he is assured 
that the day is lucky for first weaiing it. It is matter of 
history that when Ala-ud-din Khilji- was marching upon 
Nadiya, the great .centre of Brahmanism in Bengal, H. 
Hindu Rája was ordered to wait for nine hours.before marchin 
‘Out to meet him, because until then the stars were declared.td 
. be unfavourable. . Meanwhile the Musalman forces entered the 
‘city, and the Raja had to flee for his life. On the other hand, 
there is a Hindu proverb to the effect, that necessity has no 
laws, even though the stars, may be against it:—Ghari men 
| ghar jare Arhat ghari bhadra. That is, “if the “house. will 
catch fire in twenty-four minutes, an hour (hence) i is an unlucky 
moment for action." 

In the constitution of the Hindi township the astrologer 
js a most important functionary, and men of all castes, what- 
ever their rank may be in the social scale, look to him for 
«the interpretation of the stars in every domestic event or in- 
dustrial undertaking. . As the otishi does not. confine himself 
* to the *twice-born" castes, but is ready to read: the ‘stars for 
men of low estate, provided- they can pay him, he has.. been 






one of the. chief means by whiéli. the ` tasteless tribes 
have. been: brought within the pale of Hinduism; and this 
process. of. absorption is.continually going, on Y before our eyes 
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at the present d The Hotri and Bidué. cannot reite Vedas, 
or perform the. homa sactifice; or consecrate idols, for any but 
the * twice-born ” castes; and it is only in those families which 
fave: established an ünquestionable title to the rank of twice-born 
that the Dikshit (initiator) or the. Pathak (private tutor) will 
‘consent to serve, But the’ astróloger ‘does not refuse his 
services. to any man whose ‘fee’ he considers worth accept- 
ing; ‘and among the various” functions that come within 
the ‘sphere of a modern Hindu. priest, there is none that appeals 
more directly to the minds of ignorant ‘and: superstitious men. 
"t seeriis, indeed, that’ belief inthe influence of the stars upon 
human destiny has been oie 'of the universal instincts of 
mankind ; and the jyotishi ` ‘comes armed, witl a reputation for 
Tiystic knowledge which, : to the simple mind of the savage 
or. low-caste man; is at once: convincing. "One of the’ first 
symptoms of a savage- tribe’ becoming: Hinduized, is that they 
Weeve begun “to consult the: "astrologer. , The astrologer, then, 
has played; and is playing a, very activé part in drawing the: 
indigenous or non: -Brahmanized tribes within.the net of Hindu- 
‘ism, and the intercourse which he is thus tempted to hold 

with the'.unregenerated masses has, as wé: have just shown, 
made his office appear ‘less «respectable in the eyes of other * 
Brahmans. All castes, however, hold him in awe, and it is 
impossible to foresee the dày. which will witness their'escape 
from this thraldom. Muhaminadans have almost as. much faith 
in his pretensions-as Hindus, |. 

PAURANIK. The Pauránik, as his name apies is one 
who. makes it his calling to read aloud the Puránas, or ancient 
histories so-called, in-the presence of mixed. audiences. «Women : 
“as, well as. men attend ‘such readings ; but if they belong to 
“the upper ‘castes, they are screened: off by. a „curtain. The 
manuscript, or sacred text from which the reading is made, is 
called a poti (a corruption from the Sanscrit, pustak) ; for nothing 
so profane as a book bound in leather is used on such occasions. 
‘The ott is worshipped as a fetish... Before the reading. is-com- 
‘menced, the man in whose house the entertainment. is held. 
bows before the ori, makes it an offering of rice, sandal-woód 
powder; flowers; &e., just’ as he: would’ make’ -before. an idol; 
and if he is a man of. approved piety, he repéats this, offering 
every morning, 50 loüg asthe reading lasts., Even the priest 
who reads receives . ‘something like divine homage 3 for ‘his 
forehead is painted with sandal-wood powder and he.is ‘crowned, 
“Tike an idol, wi ha chaplet of: flowers.. One or two hours are 
set apart every evening for the reading, and sometimes three 
months-are speñt:béfóre the: pot? is finished.- At the close, of 
the. performance; every member of the audience presents an 
offering to. the poti, as tò a divinity or idol—an offering : 9E cash, 


ie, a pate 
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or grain, | or’ a piece of cloth, each- giving : according’ to his 
means. After these offerings have remained a little. time im 
front of. the poti: the Pauránik takes them up and appropriates ` 
them. às his own fee—an arrangement which is recognised as? 
pérfectly correct 'and- legitimate by the, donors present; . The \ 
reader is believed to impersonate, for the time being at least, ' 
not only the book, but the gods and demi-gods whose actions * 
it records; and. as neither the book nor the gods appropriate 
ihe offering, it is: rightly made over to the priest who kepresents 
them. : : 

“It is chiefly in the rainy season, When. ‘there’ is less” 
'scope for occupation- in. „the open air, that these readings : 
are held, "They take, the” same: place in Hiudu.social life as. 
that of the Sunday ‘sermon. or week-day lecture in. Europe, 
No orie but: a Brahman can exercise this function. He may” 
be a-worse- reader” than a Kayasth or a Chattri or even a com- 
mon Kahár, but this. matters nothing. ° Spoken ' bya ‘laymiageel 
the words. lose their imputed sanctity, * “Spoken by à. Bráhman, E 
they: illuminate the soul of the listener, even if. he understands- 
little or nothing of their: ‘meaning, Pious men, who have’ the 
means, sometimes keep, a Pauráuik | to read’ to. them very day: 
of thé year. >_> Y n 

: There is one more RE deserving of notice in regard to the- 
Pauránik before we part with him.. Like the. Jyotishi, he has 
been and.is largely instrumental in converting. the indigenous: 
tribes and ignorant classes, of. the. population’ to Hinduism. 
"To read any thing. sacred: within the heariig-of'a Sudra; much? 
more. within tliat. of. an. outcaste, is a, practice, against whicliY 
Brahmans.are cautioned in Manu's Code. on pain | of incurring 
the most.terrific , consequences in the future life; But- when the- 
Brahman. begins to weigh: the wants, of the present life against’ 
the threats. or promises of an uncertain future, he'not unfrequent- 
ly decides in.favor of. the former, and the terrors of hell: have 
proved far less. effective | than, the; attractions of “pice. It. is 
seldom - that a camp of Kanjats or Nats; or other'casteless and - 
‘wandering tribes; can. remain . for several. months together ón 
. the same spot, but some’ Brahman finds” them out and opens 
his Purána and “commences to.read aloud before an ‘ignorant. - 
and: gaping audience; This is often the first step taken by an. 
Indian savage towards entering within the fold of Hinduism. 
It is éasy to conceive how-in ancient times small roving bands 
of cattle-giazers, such as Abirs, Gujars or Gaddis, and after: , 

wards hunting bands of Pasis, Bhárs, Arakhs, and many mote, * 
were thus. caught as.it were by the prowling Brahman, and. 
detained in the outskirts of the village, tilltthey became part of . 
the regular: inhabitants and, having . abandoned their owm tribes; 
formed the nucléus of what are now known as the lower’ ‘castes. . 
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It is 'thus that Kanjars, Doms, Tharus, &c,àre now “being 
drawn within the net, from which, to those" once caught, "there, 
is no escape. 


of much distinction in’ ancient times’: but there is now very 


do PUROHIT. —The office of Pur ohit or family: priest was one 


The office of Purohit'seems to have been hereditary from thé ' 


little dignity ‘attaching to it. . The name simply means “ super- 
intendent” “master of the, céremonies,” It was‘éne of the 
oldest names, probably older. évem than’ és Brahman,” for a pro-. 
fessiónal priest.’ For it was the 'cüstom of kings in the Vedic 
agé to employ some man, versed in the sacrificial art, to perform ' 
the sacrifices for them; and this functionary was called- Purohit, 
The violent contests between Vasishta:and Visvamitra, two of 
ithe most distinguished? prelates of the Vedic: age, for the post 
of professional priest in the "court: of king. Südás; show how 
much importarice was attached to the office in’ those days. 


first, atid this is one of the reasons "why it ‘has become so insig- ; 


.nificant in modérn.times. A man who is-cértain: of his appoint- 


ment and of” being able to bequeath it to his son will not take 
tlie trouble to gó through the severe course of training, to which 
Brahmans desirous of “rising in their profession are ordinarily 
subjected, and hence the family . priest.became as lazy and 
illiterate as ‘we now find: him. - ‘In these days a- purohit can, 


. seldom discharge any but the most petty ‘offices for his: master, 


such as presenting the daily. offering to:the family- gods, or per- 


forming the: usual rite when the first plough is put into the-soil, n 


Pr when the harvest is. being” brought i in; On great occasions; 


uch as the perfórmiance'of à marriage ceremony or the dedica 
tion of a temple, or the consultation of "the stars, or-the initia- 
tion of a son, the’ Achárya, or Biduá, or Jyotishi,’ or Dikshit 


~ are called in, álthough such: ‘offices would come well within the 


= 


duties of a family priest; if he were competent to perform them. 
On these occasions, he renders what- help he can under the 
guidance of tlie^ Achárya. or other invited priest, particularly in 
doing the preparatory’ or (as we should call it) the.“ dirty.” 
work. At the appointed season' he assists his masterin paying 
the annual offering. (sraddhá) to the souls of the dead, “If his 
master has been keeping a fast,.the purohit is ready enough to act 
the part of the: Brahman, who, according to- Hindu rules; must bé 
first fed before the fast can bé broken. Tf-his master has a private 
shrine in his house, he acts asthe temple priest, tending the lamips 


'and'sweeping the floor. If his master is séeking to get his daughter 


betrothed, he- „helps the barber to. find óut some suitable boy: 
If his master'is- taking a journey, 'the purohit sometimes goes 
with him to act as cook ; for no caste in India-will réfuse to take 
food cooked by a Braliman. RU his master wishes. tó AA d 
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purohit.invatiably offers his services both ás caterér and as con- 
. Sumer, At all “religious ceremonies, should the master be 
ünable tó attend, the purohit can actas his proxy. He can gó 
on a ‘pilgrimage for his master to some distant. shrine, fast for 
him, at home, and even bathe for himi in” some sacred pream 
or tank. .': . 
Every orthodox Hindu is glad to, ‘keep a S if he can 
afford the cost, just as the Israelites of old esteemed themselves: 
_fortunate if ‘they had a-Levite on ‘their ;establishment.. Every. 
reader will remember the story of Micah, who having met with 
à stray Levite said, unto him, * Dwell with me and be'unto me: 
a father and a priest,” and duly installed, him in the office: Then. 
"said Micah—* Now- know. 1 that the Lord. will do: me: good,” 
seeing that I have a Levite to be my priest." (Judges, xxvii, 13). 
But the, functions of purohit.are not now limited, as . "they. 
once were, to the-twice-born castes; There are certain classes; 
' of Brahmans, calling themselves purohits, who have established., 
priestly relations: with the inferior tribes and castes, and visit | 
them when the'occasion arises, receiving gifts in return. - There 
are; -for examiple, Chamárwa' Brahmans, arid. even Dom Brah- 
matis, who give certain help to-the tribes corresponding at timés 
‘of marriage, &c. A savage, who has gone'so far as to consult 
an astrologer or hear a . Pauranik read to him, will generally go . 
a step further, if he-remains long enough in the same place, and’: 
‘attach himself to some Brahman’ who will act as his purohit or ` 
family priest whenever his ‘services are required, When this 
stage has been reached, the captivity of the man is no longer.à aq 
. matter of doubt. -Henceforth he becomes a Hindu, attends the 
great public festivals, bathes in the holy waters, visits the sacred : 
shrines, and though he may not be allowed to enter a. ‘temple, 
he can employ the temple priest to place his offering op. the . 
idol, ; It.is thus that’ the indigenous , tribes of India -have one : 
after “another been drawn. into the net of Hinduism,’ until,.in 
Upper India at least, ‘there are scarcely ny such. tribes. left to: 
:be Brahmanized.' 
PANDE.-—The Pánde (like the Páthak or "Upádhay described. 
-in the. previous 'numbér)-is a teacher of.the young, but of a: 
much lower stamp. The name is derived from andá, science., 
„or knowledge; and hence Pandit has “become the-title of. a : 
‘Brahman deeply versed in” Sanscrit; Perhaps, then, originally, 
the functions of the- Pánde ‘were scarcely, if at all, inferior to 
those of. the Pathak : but for ‘some centuries -past this has not- 
been the. case; The Pánde does not now teach Sanscrit, but 
only Hindi. : His tuitional course is not merely. religious, but 
secular. also; for it includes. the elementary arithmetic ( gantry 
used.in the ative markets, and the quick running hand known : 
as Kaithi. -He. is, i in. fact, “the village schoolmaster,” and as 
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such held an important place in the rank of the Hindu township: 
His school was less exclusive- than that of the Pathak; for the 
latter -received only twice-borm pupils, most of whom were 
pes ; while the former did: not refuse “admission to boys 

low the rank of twice-born, provided these were not-of castes 
whom it was a pollution: to touch. The. Sanscrit patshalas, 
which we now see around us, :and. whicli. are becoming fewer 
every year, ate the legacy of Páthaks, while: the’ Hindi patshalas, 
which have survived iù larger numbers, are the legacy of Pándes. 
The.existence of these two.classes of schools is the-sole founda- 
tion for: the exaggerated assertions" made. of late; that India 
possessed in former times à “complete system ¿of indigenous 
schools open to-all classes of the’ community, 


: Men of the Kayasth ` caste have now. acquired a large share 
of the function once: monopolised by Pándes. Yet. all such 
Kayasths are called gurus or spiritual guides, a title which; ; pro- 
perly speaking, could be: applied only toa ‘Brahman, i : 


'Na 11. 


The five laca ar: ‘castes of. Brahmans whose action have 
still to be described before: the’ list is complete are—the sor- 
zeror, the temple priest, the river. priest, the palinister, and 
che funeral priest.. These hold a much lower status, in point 
of social precedence, than the nine kinds of functionaries , des- 
ribed in the previous number. But this: ‘does not detract 
vom, the high estimation in which they are held by the low | 
bu. community, who. make, up at least: 7o per cent of -the 
total Hindu population. 


OJHA—The Ojha Brahman i is one : who is specially versed 
m the. practice ‘of spells and charms. Most of these rites are 
lescribed in the books called: tentras; and ‘hence a Brahman 
vho “deals in them is sometimes called by the name of Tantrik, 
shat is, wizard or sorcerer. It és difficult for. outsiders to master 
che mysteries of Indian magic; for the interpretation. of the 
ahtras is more esoteric than that of any other. branch of 
Sanscrit literature; and it'is' obviously to the interest of the 
sorcerer casté-to keep their-knowledge as much as possible to 
themselves, ` To this, more'tham to any other class of Brahman, 
he well-known couplet given ‘below i is applicable :— 


_Devadiinam jagat sarvam, inantradhinascha devatal, 
Temantrah Brahinanddhindah, tasmád Bralimano devata, 


“ The whole: worid is jn the power ‘of the gods, and the” gods 
we in the power of magic ; magic is in thé power of the Brah- 
nah, and thefore the Brahmani is. himself the: god :”—A`trué - 
lesc:iption of a priest who professes to control the higher: powers 


`- and a specially appointed space, beyond- which the probatione; 
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-by magical words. and: deeds, and to compel them tovinterfere in 
the affairs of. men: ‘according to his own wishes.. ; 
The word tantra is of Sauscrit origin, and means “a string 
ör system” of magical. rites. But the name Ojha (by which 
, the: Brahman wizard is most commonly known) is derived: from‘ 
the, word of, which signifies “entrail,” and is of a purely inè 
‘digenous ' or non-Sanscrit- “source—indicating, what is «the fact, 
that the art, of. sorcery, though in a ruder and less cultivated 
form, is well known to. those savage and casteless tribes of 
‘India, - which are still outside the pale of Brahmanism, and that 
- Brahmans themselves acquired the art from the aboriginal races, 
The aboriginal sorcerer is called Ojhá, because he examines 
`, the entrails of the.victim immediately after it has been slain; 
while. the: Brahman .sorcerer does not., In spite of this, Bow- 
. ever, the name Se has fastened itself. upon the. Brahman : 
P also. ' e ce 
E The office: of sorcerer, within ihe: Brahman caste at. least, 
‘is strictly hereditary, and thus every man belonging. to thisd 
«class of , Brahman is a- potential wizard. Yet à severe and 
prolonged probation -must, be undergone before a.man is con- `` 
sidered competerit to commence the practice of this'art ; for he 
cannot get the deity .into -his power by the mere right of 
-hereditary claims. He- must go through a course of “path and. 
Jap, the former of which consists: in reciting aloud, and the 
latter in -silently repeating the name of -the deity.to be con- 
^. quered a million times. more or less, according to the nature 
Of the spell to: be acquired. Special -hours are assigned f 
- this performarice, special postures of the body, Special, die 














is not allowed to go until the process of initiation is finished? 

. Special texts, too, are associated with special spells, and spell 
have been classified under .four - main héadings, vieta are as - 
follows :— ] 2, 

(1) Máran, or putting « a man to death. 

:(2,) Uchháran, or getting Dim out of: the way without killing 
dim. (€ 
» (33. Vashikaran, s or getting him into 'one's „power so as to 
use him as a tool without his seeing or knowing it: 

(4.) Akarshan, or drawing him towards you | from a distance. ; 
. Under each of these main heads there is.a variety of sub- 
headings which need not be here enumerated, Different deities , 
are attached. to differeit. spells, atid it is through the mediun 
of the deity attached to each spell that the sorcerer is believe 
“to work, All of* these deities, howeyer, are at-bottom reall 
_- one ; for they ate mere variations of Káli, the wife of Mahadev 
.. änd the dreadéd. goddess of death. In the. Hindu pantheon there 


t 


^. are ten main forms of this goddess besides several minor ones; 
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and these ten forms are known: collectively* by: the: name’ of 
-Dashmakávidyá. - Each separate - form; however; is treated as a 
i distinct personality. The average sorcerer contents himself with 
" securing three or four only of these.as'his accomplices, - But men 
"of exéeptionally" high: training or ambition, aim at acquiring a 
.mastery;over the'entire group. ‘Saraswati, the goddess of learning 
.and wife of Brahma the Creator, and Lakshmi, the goddess of 
wealth and wife of Vishnu.the Preserver, are sometimes invoked 
by the sorcerer in conjunction with ‘Kali, the wife of Mahadev the 
Destroyer ; but this is only done in cases wheré wisdom or wealth 
"happen to be the objects specially sought for, and' even then 
these benign 'goddesses .lose something of their usual gentle- 
ness through being associated with ‘such -a hideous divinity 
"as Kali, Those Hindus who ‘worship the female powers (Sakti), 
to the neglect of the male triad known as Brahmá, Vishnu, 
~and-, Mahádev, are called; Sáktyas, and to such men the Zz- 
tras are the «favourite &criptüres, and" the: Ojha. or Tantrik 
Brahman is the favourite priest ^'- 

Brahmans of the Ojha caste are “also called - Pánchmákári, 
because the conditions ‘under’ which they pérform.- their . rites 
are expressed ` in five words, “each ‘of which begiris with «c: 
andnsa, or eating flesh ; madra” oF drinking. Wine į mantra,- or 
“repeating ` magical words ; mudrá. or: : putting ‘the’ limbs and 
fingers in Certain postures; and: matthun, or the- association 
of the wife with the husband, As’ the: sole object: of "worship 
“is a goddess, and as none but the female powers of creation are 

P recognized by Brahmans of his; class, - the ceremonies are 
considered null and void, unless the wife of the priest takes part 

` in them, and repeats in act and word everything: that he himself - 

"does and says.: If the priest happens:to be far away fróm his 
house, or if for any reason his wife cannot accompany him, or if 
he happens to have rio wife'at the time: when his services are 
wanted, he engages a prostitute and lives with her as her hus- 
. band for such time as the ceséhoniés’ last. This arrangement 
answers ‘the purpose equally well; for the efficacy. of the 
ceremonies is not impaired, so long as some. woman living in 
conjugal or guasi-conjugal union with the man takes partin it. 

. In some parts of India the female: principle is worshipped 
, fot merely by name and with the help: of syinbols; but in the’ 
| person of’.the “woman herself, and “at some of the. temples 
of. Kali, especially those in. Assam ánd Bengal; promiscuous 
‘intercourse is said to-form part of the-orgies;: 

_ There’ is scarcely any reason to doubt that: Brahmans of the 
'"Tahtrik or Ojha caste are to a. large extent descended from 
aboriginal priests, specimens of whom abound even. 'at the 

.present. day „among the indigenous and’ un-Brahmanized 
tribes of Upper India, such as Doms, Tharüs, Kanjars, -Nats, 
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&c. Even among. “these tribes the’ function of ‘sorcerer has ë a 
tendency to become. hereditary ; but when: such tribes become, 
converted: to ‘Hinduism, the hereditary principle, which Hindu} 
ism has so-consistently enforced i in every other case, would -bë `ò 
openly avowed and confirmed, and -thus the aboriginal priest 4 
would -naturally rise to the status of Brahman, The Ojha` 
Brahman is so utterly unlike the Brahman of Manu's- Code: 
in manners and character, and so .very like the Ojha of the 
aboriginal.tribes from whom he has. borrowed his name, - -that 
it is impossible: to avoid the conclusion that the oné is decend- 
ed from the other. ' Both lean upon the same. goddess, Kali’; ; 
both: undergo’a severe course of physical and mental discipline ' 
before she will conserit to use them as' the instruments’ of her: 
power; both indulge largely in. flesh diet, in intoxicating liquor, 
and in free intercourse with women,; both. shed the blood. of.. 
animals before the idol which they worship ; ; both expel devils ^ 
from the sick, or drive them -into those who are whole’, botli. 
use magic, spells; and charms, The difference between them 
lies in the fact that the Brahman sorcerér. has reduced his art. 
to. a written code or system (tantra), while the. aboriginal: sor- 
cerer has remained a coarse: and illiterate, savage, But even 
among those practitioners,,.who from time immemorial ‘have. 
‘been credited with the name and rank -of Brahman, and, who ` 
aré employed as süch by the respectable . castes of Hindus,- 
there are some, who are quite illiterate, . Between: these- and. 
tlie aboriginal priest no substauitial. difference exists, E 
Almost. all- Brahmans .of. the’ Maithil tribe * (as distinct 
from those of the: Sáraswat;. Kanaujia, Jijhotiya, sand ' 
.Gaur tribes) practise, the. function of Ojha; and it would.. 
seem that Bengal had tio-Brahmans of any. other stamp until 
the time of Adbiswar, king: of Gaur, who “lived in A.D, goo 
and invited (as the legend says) five ‘distinguished. priests. 
from Kanyá Kubja. (Kanauj). to enlighten his peoplé and him- . 
self in the milder creed of Brahman and Vishnu. These five 
priests became the founders of the great Kanaujia families in 
Bengal, and introduced'a new class of rights and tenets distinct - 
from those of the ‘Maithil Brana mee trace their origin to : 
Mithila or:Behár. iN | 
The late Mr. Sherring, affer. giving a brief account " the... 
Ojha Brahmans .of Benares. (which, however, is more true of 
the aboriginal than’ of the Brahmanical sorcerer for whom it... 
it is intended) concludes. with saying: * Formerly, the Ojha ' 
was’ always'a Brahman, but his profession has become' so pro- ^ 
fitàble that sharp. clever, shrewd men in all the: Hiüdu cástés 
have taken to it" This. is quite incorfect. It implies that ^ 
Brahmans were the first inventors of sorcery in India, and that + 
the. art has. since -been filtrating downwards.from. them to the 


Et 
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‘castes. add below, and from these’ again, "to: ‘castes still 
lower. , The “truth, lies’ in: ‘the opposite: ‘direction; as 'we have. 


Mes 


kan be found 6i in "adl the Hindu castes.” They are de onty to be" 
found i in the very lowest—that is, in ‘thosé "backward and’ des- 
* pised classes of the communitys who- ‘represent the tribes of 
. hunter, “fisherman, &c.. As these tribes were’ thé last to bé: 
i brought: within the pale of Hindu’ castes,‘ their Hinduism is ` 
‘still of the faintest. possible type, and hence: they have «not yet 
altogether - discarded - men .of their own, :tribes as. priests or 
sorcerers. . But as'sooh as a caste begins to rise in the social scale, 
. that is, to make a néarer approach . towards -Hiñduis proper, .: 
the: aboriginal. priest disappeárs, and Brahinaris of the - various 
orders and degrees’ take’ thé entire Fapetutendsnes. of divine . 
matters into their own- hands; Nó such thing ás an Ojha: could 
be. found or "has ever” ‘been heard of among Chattris; Khattris, ` 
P Kayasths: or other castes holding an’ equally higli status, nor: - 
among the’ agricultural and: higher artisan’ castes who “come 
' immediately below them i in.ránk,- It would be almost, if not 
quite, as difficult. to. find an Ojha” among the pastóral.castes; 
such as Ahir, Gújar, &c,. who rank immediately “below ‘the 
agricultural. . The: only’ castés then, who have. retained their 
own sorcerers, and do.not employ: Brahmans, for “this purpose,- 
- are those-which constitute the lowest. stratum of thé’ popiilation, ` 
üiz, the hunters; trappers, fishermen, scavengers, basket-makers, - 
hide- skinners, &c,, who are the- ‘least femoved- fróm primeval. 
avagery and the fürthest rémieved from tlie Hindú model. 
No worship can be paid to Kali, tlie patron goddess‘of the 
Ojhas, without the shedding of: blood. -- The animal now chiefly 
sacrificed by the low caste or aboriginal priest. is the" pig, that 


y by ‘the. Ojha Brahman the. goat. But-the Tantrik sacrifice of . * 


V the: ‘goat must not be confounded with the’ Vedic. one described 
‘in thé previous number under the name of Hotri,, The.cere- 
monies are totally different. There: are, as-is well known, two 
sets.of mantras or sacred:texts-in Hinduism, one. of which -is 
` called: Vedic; and the other Tantrik, andthe latter. only:can be 
used. in. the goat sacrifice performed i in honor-of Káli. "More- 
over, the Vedic:sacrifice'can only’ be celebrated” by Brahmans ' 
of the highest ` stamp (the Hotti and Acharya); who would: 
disdain to associate with , an Ojhà; ‘and ‘only. in honor of the 
older -divinities ‘of. Hinduism,” amongst’ whom Kali and her 
consort, Shiva; had no. place; = `~ 
The Kálika Purána, which: is: the chief &uthority | for the : 
rites to” be. paid’ to Kali, prescribes many kinds-of- animals be- 
“sides the goat or.pig, às fit to „be: sacrificed . in her honor; and: 
the list: is such. às to‘show the savage or non-Aryan origin of . 
SEU herself ;.* birds, tortoises,: :erócodiles;. hogs, goats, buffaloes; : 
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guanas, porcupines, and the nine kinds of deer. yaks, black 
antelopes, cows, lions, fishes, the blood. of E body, and 
“camels are the sacrificial animals" But the list of. victims does 
not stop here. The same Purána breaks out into a rhapsody 
of delight on the merits of human blood :— O man, through», 
‘my good. fortune, thou hast appeared as a victim’; therefore. 
. I salute thee, thou multiform, and of the form of a victim: 
"Those, by gratifying Chandika, destroyest all evils incident 
` tothe giver. "Thou, a victim, who appearest as a sacrifice 
; meet for the Vaishnavi, hast my salutations. Victims were 
 éreated by thé Self-born Himself for sacrificial rites. I. shall 
slaughter thee to-day; and slaughter at a sacrifice is no murder.” 
The practice of sacrificing men or children to Kali’ was once 
‘widely practised by the Ojha Brahmans in all parts of Hindus- 
tan and Bengal, and perhaps even now it has not entirely died 
. out. * Persons are not wanting,” says Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra, 
“who suspect that there are: still nooks and corners in. Jadia“ 
-where human victims are occasionally slaughteréd for the grati- 
fication of thé Devi y” and he' adds that “there is scarcely à 
respectable house in all Bengal, the mistress of wbich has not 
at one time or other shed her own blood under the notion of 
satisfying the goddess by the operation." (Zudo- -Aryans, vol. 
IL, para. 111). * The writér is here alluding to customs which 
. ‘prevail among Hindus of respectable castes ; but I have reason 
‘to. think. that the shedding of human blood lias survived among 
thé non-Hindu tribes also, In-the course of the enquiries 
madé by myself amongst the casteless tribes of Upper India 
such as: Kanjars and others, the hesitation with which answers 
were given respecting the kinds of victims offered to their 
tutelar goddess, Mari, Chandrika, Kalika, &c., all of whom arë! 
“merely variations of the-now Hinduized Káli, leads me to 
suspect that human sacrifices are still offered by the aboriginal ' 
priest in places where the act is not likely to be.discovered. — : 
PANDA —The Panda is an inferior class of Brahman, whose 
special function consists in taking charge of temples and: assist- 
ing visitors to present their offerings to the shrine at. which 
he présides. He might be simply defined as a temple-priest. 
The word pandá means science, and is the same as that from: 
which Pande or schoolmaster and Pandit or learned man ate 
.derived. But the name Panda as applied ‘to temple-priests * 
has now: become a misnomer; for all such men are totally 
illiterate—inferior in this respect to priests of the Ojha caste,_ 
amongst whom literary ability may not unfrequently bè found, 
though here, too, it is decidedly on the wane. Temple-priests. 
subsist for the most part on the offerings made to the idol 
at whose temple they preside. Such offerings may consist of 
moñey, grain, cloth, vegetables, fruits, . live animals, such.as. 
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"the goat, the: horse, and even the ‘elephant, All of these “are - 


“appropriated by the témple-priest, who, in some cases, - if his 


“temple is-much frequented,. becomes very .wea lthy. "The popü- . 
Harity of a- temple depends, nót:on the degree of attention ` 


which the priest pays to it, but om its reputation for sanctity 
or antiquity, and on the fank of the god to whom. it is dedi- 
cated, A Pandá who has amassed. wealth through the offerings 
made at his temple, seldom ‘remains there himself, but hires 
out some poorer Brahman to act as his proxy. 1f, however, 
lie hears that some Rája or other rich man is about-to. visit the 
temple, he takes good care: to: be there himself and secure 
the largest share'of the liberal offering or fee that is expected. 
Almost every Pandá has ‘a distinct circlé-of clients living at 
various distances from his own house or temple, and sometimes 
at. a distance of 100 miles. or more. - Hé endeavours to pay 
each, of them à visit at inteivals- of one’ or. two- ears, in’ exa 


pectátion of the’ fee which. clients so ‘visited are accustomed — 


“to give: No Panda is ever allowed to visit another Pandé’s 

clients." Nor may. the client..himself pay his devotions to any 
temple other than that at which his own Panda presides, | unless 
it be to a temple’ dedicated to some other divinity.. - 


The Panda is not able, however, to appropriate all the offer-. 


D 


ings made at his temple to his own individual- -use, He.i is expect- ` 
ed out of thesé offerings to keep the temple in repair; in case 


no pious layman. comes forward to relieve him. of tlie -burden. 


He- must in any: case supply the clarified. buttér or oil with : 


which in some temples an ever-burning lamp is fed, PE the 
daily offerings of, cookéd food with which the hungei of the idol 
is supposed to be satisfied, sweep out the interior of the temple, 
and provide the. bell which ‘he rings at the stated hour of worship. 


$ 


, Every temple in India, until it is deserted and offerings cease 


to’ be made to it, is furnished with an attendant priest,” If. the . 


temple is attached to a private house and is not open to the 
public, the Purohit or family. priest may discharge the: neces- 
sary functions, ór.some Pandá may be appointed from without. 
In a public temple the Pandá first placed in charge by the 
founder acquires, through long custom, a prescriptive right to 
appropriate all the profits which-he cán make out of it, and tà 


bequeath . this right to his children and grand- children. So ' 
entirely i is this right regarded as the private property of the ` 


priest who has acquired it, that he can use it as security for a 
-loati, or sell it td ány other Brahman, or to a Goshayen, or even 
to a layman-; and the laymàn: wou Id. in this case put some 
. Brahman there ‘as hjs_setvant-to-receive the profits which the 
temple may. bring in to him. 


The office of Pandá is not considered respectable by “other 
Brahmans or by the upper castes of laymen. One reason of 
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this i is, that ilie: ‘majority el tlie temples of whicli Pandas’ are iti 
“charge are dedicated to Mahadev ; and it is an old. maxim 
. amongst Hindus of the upper castes, that offerings’ made to the, 
- lingam. (the figure by which the presence of Mahadev is'sym-t 
. . bolized) will bring evil to. any: one who ‘receives ‘them, though ` 
` they will bring good to the giver. It is said thatwhen Dakslra” S 
= altar was overthrown by Mahadev, the former utteréd a curse; 
that any offering paid to the lingam would. provean evil ` rather 
_ thañ a ‘blessing - tothe priest who received it—a legend which 
. corroborates the opinion now generally held, that Mahadev: was 
an aboriginal god, whom Brahmans: for ‘that | feason at” first 
. declined.to honor, but whom they. were afterwards compelled 
to .admit.as.the third member of the Triad in consequence of 
the ever-increasing absorption of the aboriginal tribes, In the 
Vedic hymns, where the-Aryan side of Hinduism is specially 
represented, Daksha appears as one of the numerous forms: 
- "Of the Creator, while Mahadev or Shiva is never once “meni ` 
tioned., It is only by.the upper castes’ of Hindus that the 
Pandá is not respected : for the lower castes, who make up 
the great majority: of the people, esteem him’ very highly as 
: the mediator between themselves and their favourite divinity, 
Mahádev. Men whose caste isso low that they are not allowed 
_ to-go inside a: temple, employ the Pandá to place their offerings 
;on-the shrine... 
. The most.celebrated of the shines in Upper India. and elsé-. 


~- where have distinct families of Pandás attached to them, and 


the local groups made up of such families, might truly’ be gai 
- to constitute separate castes; for they marry only - 20.3 
.themselves, and. carefully exclude outsiders from participating 
„in the privileges which they. have. secured. - There are, for ex-' 
ample, the -Pándás of Gaya, who are: called Gayawáls ; the, 
"priests of Mathura, who have taken the title of Chaube ; similar 


`. castes of ‘Pandas at the great temples i in Benares, at Vindhya: 


chal near Mirzapur, at-Jwála-Mukhi in the Kangra Valley, at 
*: the. temple of. Kali in Calcutta, at the: temple of Kámákshi in 
^. Assam, at the celebrated temple of Mahádev in Golagokaran, 
and at the holy places of idi the birth piace of the deified 
Rima: 

“One .of the dutiés of the Panda is to Sacrifice goats to Kali— 
a à function which he shares with the Ojha ‘Brahman whom. we 
déscribed in the previous number. 

. "GANGAPUTRA.—Tbhe: Gangáputra or Gbátiya . (for- they 
two: names are synonymous) might be called -a river-priest, 

' "Thé former nairie means “ son of the Gayiges,” -and ‘the latter 

“ one who sits on the ghát or bank.” His special function cén- | 

sists in helping pilgrims to bathe in some sacred stream or tank 

f Auring the pppoe per iodical festivals.. His rni among 
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Dalen 4s about equal d that of Pandé, and their dies are | 


"very similar, .éxcept that the one presides at temples and 


. the ‘other. at .bathing-pláces; As the Panda provides the | 


oil-and lamps’ ‘required for: the idol," and sometimes repairs 


the temple “itself, and ` assists the visitor. to.» present his . 


V felina, so the Gangaputra repairs ‘the: steps leading down 
tothe sacred’ pool, spreads. a ‘carpet or mat for the bathers, 
and takes charge of ‘their: clothes and -Shoes till they come 
back ‘out of the water. -Thére are some Brahmans who com- 
bine-the functions of river-priest and’. :temple-priest in one. 
Such for example are. the: Chaubes of ‘Mathura, the Gayawáls 
of Buddha Gaya, the Prágwáls of Allahabad, and: others, 


"The "Gangáputra, like the: Pandá, is fotally- illiterate. “The 


‘bather is supposed to have-a mantra or sacred:text: recited over 
‘him by thé: priest as he descends into the water, But. many 
¿of the: priests cannot repeat even this. The pilgrim i is generally 
satisfied, so long. as he gets'a dip into the holy- water and pays 
. afeeto the Brahman. Ey so doing he propitiates the water 
b and washes. away his sin -River-priests as a class. are distin- 
guished for’ theit lazy and licentious mode of life; but this 
does not “diminish their influence ‘among ‘the . community at 
‘large, The pilgrim on arriving at the sacred pool is at once 
‘pounced upon by some priest who has. been watching his 
approach, and is guided- implicitly by what his guide tells him 


“todo. -The stairs leading dewr to the. water are parcelled out. 


“in certain’ lots, each of whith. is claimed by'somie particular 
priest as his hereditary property ; and if one priest is found 
1 poaching in another’s preserves, the encroachment may lead to 
, riot and even to bloodshed. Thé property in a g/át or bathing- 





— kind'of private property. ` «Such: property: is even . recognized. in 
the Government courts; fer both Pandás. and Gangáputras 
«appeal to these courts for redress, when they think that their 


' rights are being | encroached ' upon by. rivals from among their: 


own fraternity. 
.. It is specially important, ih the "eyes of érthodox. Hindus to 
bathe in the Ganges or some other sacred river on days of 
_eclipse.; and it is at the same time especially degrading to 
` Brahmans to accept fees or. alms on days, when the demon 
ofdarkness is abroad, But the'Gangaputra lias no scruples on 
this accouiit, and this is an additional reason-why he holds such 
a low rank among other Brahmans, -On -the eclipse of the 
moon,.the most lucky part: of the Ganges at which a person can 
bathe is.Benares ; arfd, on-the eclipses of the sun, Kurüksetra. 


“The most appropriate kind of donation to be given on days of- 


i gither eclipse] is a cow ; but those who are unable to agor, such 


u 


 Stair. can be given as a dowry, orsold, or mortgaged, or sub- 
divided betweén. brothers, amd.in short treated like any other - 


» 
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a cost] y offering; give presents of grain, or cloth, or money. It 
is believed that anything given on a day of eclipse will be 
returned,a hundredfold to the giver. Hence Hindus esteem, 
. themselves -fortunate in having been provided -with a priest oft, 
. the Brahman. order, who will accept of donations on such 

: auspicious days. 

Another function, for which the services of the  Gugspütrk 

` are not unfrequently A consists in the assistance rend- 
ered to ignorant, and illiterate men in making the annual offer- 
ing to the souls-of ancestors. An offering of water and of the 

cake or ball of rice: called izda is paid once a year-in the 
month of Kuár- (partly September and partly October): this: 

¿offering is repeated for fifteen days continuously, and is called 
srddha, while the days set apart for paying the offering are. 

called ‘pitri-paksha. "The priest leads his clierits into the water, 
shows them what to ‘do; and utters the appropriate text, if. 
he knows. it, or invents: one if he does not. Men who are 

" educated do. not. seek his assistance ; but they do not withhold. 
the customary fee for the privilege of using his ghat or bathing: 
stair. : 

JOST, The Joshi is a caste of. Brahman who professes the 
art of telling fortunes. The. name is merely a-contraction of 
Jyotishi, “astrologer.” But: his art, though somewhat-akin to 
that-of the astrologer, is not by any means the same; though 
writers have beén apt to confound them. For instance in the. 
North-West Provinces Gazetteer, vol. viii, part ii, page 1, 
it is said : “Joshi is a-class of Brahmans who follow astrology. 

asa profession, and earn a subsistence by casting .nativities.” 
"This is true not of the Joshi, but ofthe Jyotishi; for the Joshi 
never casts nativities, and is not recognized by the general 
public as a professional astrologer. 'Again'in the same Gazet- 
teer, Vol, V. page 583, it is said that “the trade of the Jyotishi. 
is fortune-telling' or astrology. The planet Sanichar or Saturday 
is their favourite deity," &c. "These remarks apply to the Joshi, 

“but ‘not to the Jyotishi ;-for the Jyotishi is not under the patron-. 
age of the planet Satur n, whereas the Joshi is. The difference” 
between the two men is this: the Jyotishi tells fortunes by the 
stars, while.the Joshi-does so by the lines,and other marks on 
the palms of the hands, on the face, and on the body generally.. 

. The nearest térm, then, to express the Joshi’s art is palmistry, 
while the exact term expressive of the art of the Jyotishi is 

astrology,. M 
: Another mistake has sometimes been: made in supposing 

that the Joshi isa mere migratory impostor of the gypsy 

stamp, having no historical foundation for the function which 

. he. affects to practise, This supposed analogy between. the 

Joshi and the gypsy is entirely groundless. The art. of 
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‘palmistry is a very dl one “in India and hàs a‘literature of its 
own, . The caste, too; has as good-.a pedigree as any other 
caste in India. Nor is the-art.of - palmistry more absurd than 
‘that of astrology; although the latter is practised -by Brahmans 
V of'a higher stamp: The old name for palmistry was Samudrika, 
and in ancient times one who specially devoted hiinself to its 
study was called Sámudrikf, It was considered-to be.a colla- : ` 
. teral branch of the single science of Jyotish, and ‘this is the 
ns why the caste is now called by thé jns of Joshi. | 
. The Joshi.of modern times has become totally illiterate; yet 
fe is generally to be seen with a manual of palmistry i in liis 
hand of which he knows nothing. The higliest castes of. Hindus 
refuse even at times to consider him à. .Brahmari ; but he re-. 
gards himself as one, and is-so regarded by about eighty per cent. 
of the population. . Moreover, | “he weárs the sacred thread and. 
y has worn it from. a, remote ancestry : and he is by no means the 
' only Brahman with whom other Brahmans refuse to associate. 
The fée which he receives for delivering his oracle (the wording" 
of which, like those of Del Iphi, is always studiously"ambiguous) 
is gener ally a supply of grain sufficient for one day's consump- 
-tion. But if one of his clients. happens to fallin with some 
stroke of good luck the Joshi at once pays him à visit, and 
attempts to convince him that it has occurred in fulfilment of 
his prediction, and demands a special fee for having“ proved 
such a wise and auspicious prophet. Every Joshi has a special 
circle of constituents, who live in villages: surrounding, his own 
at a distance of about ten or twelve | miles, and no other joshi 
F. allowed.to visit them. In the hill districts of Kumaon, where 
t some of the old Hindu customs have retained something of 
their pristine -vigour, the Joshi is more -respected than he 
is in the plains; and in Kumaun- he is: not: so illiterate. In: 
those districts many of the clerks in the Government offices 
are of the Joshi caste, ande Pandit Mathura Dat, late" head- 
‘master of the anglo-vernacular scliool of Jalaun, might be: 
quoted as an example of a Joshi - who has done’ credit to his. 
fraternity. The name Bhanreriya or * gabbler" has been some- 
times given to men of this caste, on account of the fluent 
readiness: with which they ‘read the fate. of a person after 
examining his hands and face." 

The att-of the Joshi has (as was stated) a; certaiti connection 
with astrology, and, so far as I can learn, the connection is as -` 
"follows :—In the Hindu system of astronomy there are said 
to be nine planets; vjz, the five regular planets, the sun and 
moon, and the two demons of the eclipse... The collective name 
for these nine planets ' is Navagraha (zac, meaning "nine" 
“and: graha “planet”). These plánets, like the stars -of the 
lunar zodiac, are believed to exercise an extraordinary influence 
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“upon human: destiny. Three aré said to be auspicious and * 
..aré called’ Subhagraha ; three others-are said to be less auspi- >- 
. cious and:are called Pépigraba 5 while the three, last. aré ‘said 
-tó be cruel «or malignant- and. are called. Krüragraha. The 


«scheme stands thus :— ` 3 
OIM ` (Guruwár: +. c (Thursday, Ju iter). : 
Subhagraha e $ SOMWÁX  .. vw (Monday, the Moon.): `. 
A ‘( Sukrawár iao zes (Friday, Venus.) ° 
Bhaumwár . esu. Tuesday, Mars.) 
- ..Pápagraha. ..4 Budhawár ... s^ (Wednesday, Macao 
o NO Adityawár (Itwar) .. (Sunday, the sun.) .^ 


mee ae Shanaischar (Sanichar), Saturday. ` 
Krúragraha Tse Rabu | 1 


| Keiu ` v Demons of the eclipse E 


‘Tes is. with the last three planets alone that the Jóshi is. in 
, léague.. The offérings made to. these malignant powers; and, 
transmitted to them through their appointed priest, the “Joshi, 1 
consist. of oil, the black pulse called wd, pieces of iron, black 
^ cloth, .&c. The colour black is the appropriate emblem of 4 
'. these deities of darkness, and oil for relieving the darkness is 
the. appropriate Offering. Itis customary: for the Joshi. to re- 
- ceive such gifts on the Saturday. 
~ MAHA "BRAHMAN —The last and lowest caste of Brah- 
‘man is the funeral-priest, who in consequence of the aversion: 
. with which.he is regarded by all classes of the community, is 
-contemptuously termed Mahá-Brahman.'or. Mahá-Patra. “ the 


-© Karataka or Vulture Brahman, because priests. of. this cast 


. great priest or the great vessel.” He is sometimes called 


flock like vultures round the carcasses of the dead. Neverthe: 
less the function. which the Mahá-Brahman performs, as will 
.- be.seen below, isa very important one in the eyes of Hindus ; 

" and the very highest:castes, though they consider it a: pollution | 
"to touch him, cahnot dispense with his services. Such are the 
` strange incónsistencies.of. the supernatural creeds: the Mahá- 
Brahman is indispensable : ‘for discharging the pious offices due 
to the dead, and yet he is. ds for the very reason that he 
performs them. : 

Amongst Hindus, as aonad all other people whose religious 
beliefs are in the savage or barbarous stage, the soul of the 
. dead is supposed to suffer.from hunger and thirst, and to need 

“the same conveniences that it enjoyed “in the body which it 
lately occupied. - To this sentiment, for example, must be-as-. 
cribed. the, atrocious rite of sáti or the burning of. the widow 
alive upon the pyre of her husband, so that she may accompany 
him to the world beyond. This rite has. fong been suppressed 
by the British Government; but a series of less mischievous 
rites has survived, of. which sáti was only one link in the chain; 
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On. the .day. after a ms has: died , the survivors hang.an 
earthen vessed -called ghant : Írom.a tree—a pipal. tree, if ohe can 
be found; This vessel is replénislied every morning: ‘and evening 
P. with water, and after sunset a small lamp, intended to give light to ] 
p’the departed soul, is placed on.the top of it. -A, small hole 
is bored at'the bottom, so that the water: may trickle out to 
appease the thirst'of thé dead. The vessel continues to hang 
and to discharge water “for ten, twelve, -fifteen or thirty days, 
according to the rank of the caste to which the deceased be-. 
‘longed. "When these days have: ‘expired, the Mahá-Bráhman” 
goes to the tree where the vessel is hanging, and after .break- 
ing it in the ‘presence “of: the chief.mourner, is presented 
by him witlr every kind of thing that ‘the departed soul: is 
likely to require in the next life, such as tobacco, graiti, clothes, 
carpets, pillows, bedsteads, shoes,- walking-stick, -the - Ankka “or 
,native pipe, cooking utensils, &c. ‘If the deceased's survivors can 
P bear the cost, they provide à riew Batch of all such articles, besides 
'giving. (as all must do, whether rich or poor) the ‘old "clothes, 
.the old: pillows, the bedstead, the cow or. buffalo, the plough., ; 
` cattle, the palanquin, &c, which. the deceased was specially 
‘accustomed to'use, -If a Rája or rich man dies, the Mahá- 
Bráhman receives even’ his horse and elephant. The meaning 
.of all this is, that the departed soul requires, or is believed to 
require, after death everything that.he used duriüg life, and 
that the Mahá-Bráhman. is the medium through whom they 
are supposed to reach him. In every country but India such 
gthings are ‘buried in the same tomb with the body ; and it is’ 
chiefly through the contents found in: the interiors. of” tombs 
that the arts and inventions known to the ancestors of mankind 
- have been discoveréd by archeologists. ` But in India no tombs 
k are: erected. - The. bodies ‘af the dead are burnt, and the ashes 
are thrown in the rivers; while- the Mahá- Bráhman acts the 
-part of” the tomb, being himself the living tomb which receives 
the gifts intended for the. happiness.:of the dead. A better 
example could scarcely “be quoted of: the extent to which 
Brahmans. have. traded on fhe instincts natural to the human 
mind, and turned them entirely to their own advantage. ^ 
On the twelfth day immediately following the cremation of 
the. corpse, one or more Mahá-Bráhmans are summoned to eat 
a banquet, and:on the thirteenth day, after: the. funeral priests 
have -been dismissed, Brahmans of other classes and orders are 
r- invited: for ‘the: same purpose... Thus” the feast to the dead, 
which in every: other. country is'eaten' by the kinsmen of the 
departed, is in India eaten by:the priests. 
The Mabá-Bráhmán, as a class, is totally illifemtes he can 
seldom even repeat correctly the texts which are supposed to ' 
be. uttered during the different stages-of "the ceremonial, 7 
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We iss now completed the long list of aeiy dinelión: 
exercised by Brahmans df the present day in Upper India. Ii 
order to bring together the results ina compendious form, anc 
see what. “general rematks will be suggested by a review o 
them, it will be convenient to recapitulate the classification o 
functions, 14 in number, given in the first number of this 
Series :— 


B 


flote, —Sacrificer according to Vedic rites : 

| Biduá,— Consecrater of idols, wells, gtoves, ‘Be. 

| Acharya,— Superintendent of ceremonies connected „with di 

above: 
i Dikshit, —Initiator into the ranks of the Twice-born: . . 
| Pathak, — Instructor of thé Tages porh in sacred and siculá 
t science : 

Jyotishi, —Astrologer. ec 
Pauránik;—Reciter of Ancient Histoiies. 
Purohit, Family priest, 
Páunde,— Village Schoolmaster. , 

f Ojha,—Sorcerer and priest of Káli. 

| Pandé,—Temple-priest. ` 


Joshi,— Palmister and Fortune-teller, 


Cc | fetta an priest. 


Maha Brahman,— Funeral priest. |." 


All'these have been described in regular order downwards 
in the two previous numbeis,—those in class Á; - holding 
the highest rank, those i in B. the middle, and those in C. the 


lowest. 


The reader must have been struck with the contrast betweer 
the complex developments of Brahmanism wliich are in force 
at the present day aud the single function of sacrifice whict 
marked its earlier career. ¿But there is one common element 
““ivhich runs through all these various phases of the Brahmanica] 


office. 


Except in the case of thé schoolmaster, viz,, the Pátliak 


“and: Pande, (who were selected from among the Brahman ‘caste 
- mefely because Brahmans alone were sufficiently educated and 
sufficiently sacred to be trusted with the training of the young), 
“every variety of Brahman that has been described in the three 
previous numbers-acts às mediator between man and. the 
invisible world; and to this extent every type of Hindu priest 
. is on a par with the priests of other creeds, , Thus, in Vedic 
times, the Hotri was the mediator between the sacrificer and 
‘the Devas or gods who personified the powers and processes. ol 
"the physical universe. In modern times the Biduá is the me- 
dium between the founder of a temple and the deity whom 
he draws into, the idol by. the ceremony of consecration; the 
Dikshit between the boy whom he initiates and the gods to 
. whose service he dedicates his: ‘coming youth and manhood ; 
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abs: Jyotishi between the ot who consults him and the stars 
-whose secret influence he interprets or controls by his mysterious 
wisdom ;: thé Pauránik between, the man who. listens to 
his recitals and the spirit presiding over the boók from which 
plie reads ; the Ojha between: the man who is possessed with. 
a devil aid the death-goddess through whom the devil is to be 
expelled ; the Pandá between the 'nian who brings an offering 
to. the shiriné and the deity at whose shrine the offering i is 
made ; the Gangaputra between the man “who bathes in the 
sacred: pool. and the spirit presiding- over or residing within 
the water ; the Joshi between the terror-stricken suppliant and 
the demons of the eclipse; the Mahá-Brahman between the 
ne and the:dead ; while the Purohit can mediate for his 
employer in almost any capácity, everi.to the extent.of bath- 
ing or fasting for him. , Thus the Brahman isa true. priést, in 
whatever direction, except that of schoolmaster, his:speciality 
"has been déveloped : and even when he acts as schoolmaster, 
he does not résign his position as priest or messenger of men 
ho tlie unseén world. That this is the light in which the lay- 
men of all ‘classes regard him is clear from the fact that, in 
whatever capacity he may be employed at, the present - day, 
he is still invariably called yáctak ot sacrificer, while the man 
for whom he officiates is called yajamdn, or the man who pays 
for the sacrifice. Thus the astrologer, the sórcerer, the river- 
priest, &c., &c., are at bottom priests. of the sacrifice—messen- 
gers through- whom thè oblations’ of” man are transmitted to 
he unseen gods or to departed souls. 
There is one very peculiar rite by means of which the Brah- 
han is used.by all classes of Hindus as- messenger bétween 
gods and men. This consists in Making him eat a bariquet at ` 
he expense of his, client,—a ceremouy, which so far as I know, 
is confined to the Indian priesthood and is altogether unknown 
in other countries. In the. ancient or “Vedic age, the element 
-où which the flesh and butter of the sacrifice were thrown, was 
fire. But the-Síeritís, or books of canon law, (of which Biah- 
mans were, of course, the authors), are never weary of telling , 
us that the- Brahman himself is “the flame of the sacrificial 
mouth,” and that if the leavings, that is, the solid parts, of 
“the sacrifice go to any but Brahmans, * the offering is. not made 
to gods (Devas), but to devils. (Asuras). "- Thus the Brahman 
is a consuming fire; and provided he eats at any one's ex- - 
ense but his own, he is one of the chief. mearis by which, at ' 
the present: day, men of other castes transmit their offerings 
to the higher powers. So whenever a man wishes. to perform 
some expiatory rite, Or to invoke the divine favour upon. some 
new undertaking, or to signalize. some, important event in” his 
own life, such as a birth, a marriage, ora funeral, he invariably 
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_ invites a horde of Brahmans. to al banquet, - Ít. is not at ali 
essential to^the efficacy of such banquets that the Brahmans 
who are fed should be men of cultivated minds or versed in 
sacred ‘science or in the practice of priestly’ offices. Whatever, 
his’ training. or mode of life may be, he is by’ birth an imper 
'sonation of. the” deity, a messenger between gods and men: 
5 Whether literate or illiterate,” says Krisana in. the. Bhagavad 
Gita, “a Brahman: is my. own body.” To feed a Brahman, 
` ardor l is to feed Krishna or the divine being himself, The 
. object of all ‘sacrifice in’ the Vedic age was to feed the gods. 
But. as the slaying of animals-to any deity except Káli is. now 
. practically extinct, the rite of feeding. the gods by feeding 
- Brahmans has succeeded to its place.. `; > 
`, After all that has been written in the preceding numbérs 
about thé functions, which in ancient as well as in. recent times 
have been the péculiarities of the Brahman caste, it’ may ..cause 
some surprise to the reader to be told that the.most honorable 
state in which a Brahman. can exist is to live as.much as 
possible for himself and exercise no functions at'all for the: 
outside community, Such, however; is: the ideal set. forth in 
Manu’s Code, -and such is the ideal recógnized.at the preste 
day. 
. There are several "considerations which-commend this view 
‘of a Brahman’s status to~the minds of Hindus. As there is 
no caste above that of Brahman which can perform. réligious 
rites on his behalf, such as he himself i is.able to perform for 
Others, any time that may be spent on ministering to the : wants 
of others’ represents a loss of grace and opportunity to himsel 
, and. he suffers in holiness’ and purity accordingly. “Again! 
there is nothing so degrading to a Brahmarnras service. Dës 
_votion to the good of others is a. sentiment entirely alien to 
the spirit of. his: creed ; for it is a fundamental maxim’ of th 
Brahmanical códes to. believe that all other races were «created 
to serve himself, But whenever a Brahman undertakes to dis- 
: charge some priestly function for another, he becomes: for . the 
time being the servant’ of - the man who employs liim. . The 
Purohit, for example, is the servant of his master for life, and 
: this is one: of the chief reasons why the office of hereditary 
family-priest is considered so degrading. Again, it is im- 
possible for any one who. desires to propitiate some deity to 
. do this without presenting an offering in-cash or.kind; and 
this offering -is appropriated by the Brahman, who receives it 
-.on behalf of the deity, being himself an impersonation . of the 
divine being.. But, in spite of all: theories to the contrary, the 
constant accepting of gifts has a mefcenary - look, and: the 
receiver loses in dignity., as much as the giver gains iń grace, 


"The highest status, then, in which a Brahman can live, is to 
se ` do 
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stand . entirely aloof from. the cutside world, to be a priest only: . 
M himself and. family, to lead the model ‘life ‘made ap. of the: 
daily routine: of” offerings” and ablutions prescfibed by the 
rales of his- order, and, when his sons aré grown up and 
Bhhaivied, tó retiré into a hermitage and theditate- till the day of 

his death on the mystery of Brehma, the’ Supreme: Spirit. * 

There are but: few Brahmans, however, who'can dispense 
with the emoluments of their calling : and. ds there was a never- 
ceasing demand. among the general community for. religious 
direction of all kinds, which only a Brahman could give, the 
_authór.of Manu's Code was gerizrous enough to lay down the 
rule that theré are six karmas or: works in which the Brah- - 
manical.cáste may- lawfully. enge Ege, while. to: every other. twice- 
born caste there are only three.: — 

(1) To study the Vedas‘; Stan, 

(2) To teach the Vedas; sdthan. . 

(3): To offer sacrifice ; y pagam. ` 

'(4) To help others to sacrifice ; din. 
. (5) To give alms; dána. ES 
- (6) To receive alins or fees ; "pritigral. - 

- The three duties which any tizice-born “man may * share with 
‘the Brahman are the first: third, and fifth.. The three which only 
a Brahman, and: no "other caste, may perforin are the second, ` 
fourth, and sixth ; ; and he is not allowed to perform any of, these, 
unless he is'in want of the .recessaries' of life, Mr: Sherring 
males the curious: mistake of saying that * only those Brahmans 
tho perform: all these six duties are réckoned- perfectly ortho- 
ox. Soiüe perform three of them, viz., the first, third, and fifth, 
nd omit the other three; yet they suffer’ in rank i in conse- 
quence,” . (indu T vibes and Castes, vol; 1, page IO). Süch 
a.statement is directly opposed 3ot only ‘to: existing facts but. 
to -Manws Code (x, 103) which runs thus: “ From teaching 
the Veda, from officiating at sacrifices, or from taking presents, 
though these things' are genezally disapproved, .no sin is com- 
‘mitted by priests in distress ; for they are as pure as fire 
or water.” . 

"'The reader need scarcely Be reminded that in the desciip-. 
-tion which we have given of the several functions open -tò the 
modern Brahman, we have:mercly considered him as a priest, 
and: taken no account of the fact that many members-of the 
caste are in practice mere laymen, who ‘discharge mo priestly 
functions whatever. Out of.the:total number of Brahmans 
recorded in the census of 1831, viz; 4 690,850, the number 
'of males, that is, of ‘potential’ priests. or ‘Levites, is given as 

2,443,040. "Turning. to the details of occupation given in. the 
same census, we find that only 81,318 persons are set down ' 
as.“ Hindu priests." If to’ these, we add. 509. more, who, in 
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-another place are showf as astrologers uüder, the rather mis-. 
leading title of. “ scientific persons,” we get a total of 81,827. 
According to this.:the proportion of actual priests to the. total 
number of potential ones would be less than 4 per cent, Büt 
this is probably too small to be correct; So far as 1 can-leditià 
from persons likely-to be well informed- on the subject, Brah- 
mans of the did day might be subdivided ás follows :— 

Ca) Those who live exclusively by the- practice, of reli- 
gious functions; about fifteen per cent. i 

40) Those who live partially by such functions, bitt 
follow various ` secular - Fans in addition ; about 

--twenty- -Bveper cent. .  ' 

(e) Those who; without performing any. of the priestly 
offices implied in the above, might yet be asked.to 
sit down to a: banquet and eat at anothers expense ; 
(for even this must be “accounted a priestly function, 

. + in India): thesé make up some twenty percent more; 

(d) ‘Those who. perform no: :priestly office>whatever, not 

. even, that of-eátiug: these make- MB the “remaining 
forty per cent. E 
According to- Manu's Code the state ‘of life most, becoming 
toa Brahman’ was, asiwe have shewn, to-be.a man of * independ- 
ent. means and. do. nothing but.live for himself -and for his : 
own soul. Butif.he^wás poor, he «might eani a: subsistence’ 
by “ assisting to "sacrifice, teaching - the Vedas, and receiving: 
. gifts from a` pure-handed giver” (X, 76). But supposing- 
-even these did not suffice, “he might live by the duty ofias 
soldier, for that ‘is next in rank” (x, 81); or if this failed 
*he might subsist as a. mercantile man, applying himself 't 
till age or attendance on cattle; (x,82,.. But he might nevey 
— Dplough the. field with bis own.hand; for the “ irón-mouthec 
- ^ pieces of wood not. only wound. “the ` earth, but the creatures 
dwelling init” ix, 84. Nor might he ever take up secular 
work for hire as the servant of another, * for this ` is swavritii 
‘er dog-living” (1V; 6). - 
With tbe exception of the last, bach: of the above rules is 
observed: for tlie most .part at ‘the present day. There are: 
` certain’ clans or classes of Brahmans, the Pande for example, 
which are distinguished for their military” propensities ; and 
the same may be said of almost all the Brahmans, of whatever 
class, living ‘in the Baiswara districts of Oudh. Commerce, 
too, is a favourite occupation of.the caste: and there arefe 
if any, forms of' trade in which a Brahman will not engage. 
‘Many follow- the. occupation of milk-man and cattle-grazer ; 
“and asthe cow is asacred animal, this is not uncongenial to: 
the instincts of the caste. If Brahmans take to agriculture, 
as magy do, in.the capacity of either Tandiord. or. tenant, 
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they: will, in. some few.: Sici chiefly: dn “those Tos- the P 
south of. the Ganges, p tough with - their- own hands; but else- : 
where they employ . ‘Chants, Koris, or -Ahirs- to: do this for” 
them ; fór- they still.. cherish.; the tradition that ploughing. ds 
“forbidden to the caste.” As to the "dog: living " “or working. for - 
"hire, all scruple against. such a practice appears: to. have" com= 
pletely- diéd out, » Brahmánsr thay “now be found in any and . 
every -kind of ocetipation: for "which “wages. are «paid, except 
those ‘which would -enfail-ceremonial: ‘pollution.and conséquent * 
loss of casté, such as thats of : Sweeper. vor. washerian; They . 
will act.as water-carriers, cooks, cart-drivers, night-watchmen, a 
field-watchmen, messengers, policemen, public singers, dancers; 
wrestlers, &c. Latterly, too, , they have taken largely to thiev- 
ing. and. other: -forms of crime Grasping’. and. lazy by -long ` 
hereditary instinct; and. not. being: so. liberally, supported by . 
he outside community. as. they: consider that they ‘ought to , 
6, they, Daye- begun to tesoit to-force:*-and in: Oudh, at least, 
they are now. one of: the: chief criminal ‘classes, ranking iñ 
tliis capacity scarcely, if at: all, below ‘th degraded caste of 
Pasi; who are thievés and. róbbers by profession. . i i 
l Tà- Spite “of. all; this, every ‘Brahman, even thie lowest: is still 
called. ‘Maharaj, ot. great king... Every: other. caste; still looks - 
to him for his. blessing: as. “hé passes: . The coarsest features, 
the.most abject ignorance, aud. the, móst-.ménial. occupation * 
.do mot cancel the fact, that:.in, the: eyes of the Hindu com- 
"Aunity, he impeisonates, Brahma, the* Supreme . Being, ‘and ` 
-is/ entitled. as such. to. the homage- of mankind. A wretched 
rahman once complained. to me “of the hardness of his lot, 
hat * the ‘God had descended in him in vain.” <. : 
: "is ore tribe of .sécularized Brahmans: whose here- 
-occupation. is of such a- peculiar. Bature that we must 
“passing, notice, These are. the Sanauriyas of Bun- . 
d, a tribe which claims. affinity with the great “Sanadhya 
hose chief «habitat is-the plain: between- the Ganges- 
Jumna. The hereditary ‘function, if it.can be called . 
rahmans, of the Sanauriya. ‘tribe’. is thieving, but only. 
(by aylight. . They make. no secret, of the fact that thieving 
-fs.the main industry. ‘by which. they live, and:they justify it ` 
to. their consciences;. Shes is thé elasticity of this much vaunted 
facul ty), on -quasi-religious grounds. "They quote a. legend 
which. shews that this was the--lot assigned to, them by Ram 
.Chaüdra, of. Ayüdhya; the greatest: of the - incarnations of | 
Vishnu. * There is à Hindu. -proverb: to the effect that-a. theft. 
iy..a, Brahman. is a gain. rather. than. a loss. to - the persons 
robbed: : = "ae 
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The- "meéanidg of which is, that property stolen and us: by: 
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a: "Biahmán- "should be. nó. fnore OP than property. which. 
- has” fallen: into” the (Ganges. : To eat. at anothers’ expense. 
-15,.a8 We háve- ‘shown,’ a. priestly function “in Indig£ To give 
> what is eaten. voluntarily: is.of coursé more meritorious than, 
to have i£ ‘taken from you "by ‘stealth ; but “to: be- robbed by) 
one who i ipersonates the. deity. is much better “than to.be . 
"robbed. -by-any one else... "The. Sanauriya : throws - an; 'odotir * of 
, “Sapctity ‘over the act by: ‘the rule of robbitig. only i in daylight, ' 
“a tule so jealously. observed by tlie-cáste, that any ibfrigemeht. 
-. of cit would ‘entail, dissmissal from, the ‘fraternity. “Night ^is. 
z -associated i in the ‘minds of men "with: the” commission of evil . 
deeds; and the Sanauariya by performiiig - the+daily evgh-or. 
"oblation of water tó the Sun-god, and by repeating tlie Gayatti * 
.- ds other Brahmans do, secures; as he: thinks, the countenance 
; ofthe Sun-god.. to thé prédatory life: to. which. .he has: been, 
"| “devoted from tire immemorial. E 
_ Ehe. goddess" who is- believed- to preside? over the “peculiar 
i craft of this caste is Káli or Kálika." In -érder to- éscape :de- , 
- tection they have. invented a thieves’ Latin and a. gestar 
language, with which however the police. authorities are now. 
- beginning. to be -familiar, , They carry. their «thievish expedi- . 
tions sometimes as far as to Malabar, Bombay, _ or “the Madras 
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- The: person by. whom. the theft is actually committed is “gene- 
«rally à boy. ‘under twelve or fourteen ‘years: of age; and such 
‘boys are taken regularly into training “by: the’. men,” ‘who’ teach. 

" them. the ‘-sleight-of-liand - necessafy . to the. "difficult: ‘art (of 

- stealing in. broad daylight, and: Organize all their movémen 
on. march, 

« The. ‘Sanautiya : ‘is a ‘strict Brahináti He renews ¿ his uere: 

a fhread annually, as other Brahmans do, in the ceremony calle i 

Rakshabandan ; he is’ a total abstaiuer fron flesh. -and wine 

never destroys life i in any form ; observes the same Ceremonies 

- connected with births, marriages; ‘and deaths that other. Brah- 

. mans do; worships the cow’ and .the Serpent; and: when. he. 
“is sick, employs none but Brahman sorcerers to expel- the “evil. 

spirit from his -body. Wherever he:meets a man not of. the 
‘Brahman caste, he pronounces the usual áshirb4d or blessing, 
and receives back the usual salutation, of Maharaj, or great king, * 

: altliough. heis known by every one to be a professional thief. 
“There is«one other eccentric kind of Brahman; who deserves 

: "to be'noticed, before we conclude this article; If;as we have just 

: shewn, ‘there is a Brahmanical tribe which has avowedly taken 
'to thieving -as its hereditary calling; ' there’ are‘ others "wh 
have adopted the still more extraordinary course Of émbracing 

- the creed of Islam; though still- retaining the tradition’ of 

phen. Brahmanicál . descent, and receiving gifts. from Hindus’ as 
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Wors ned. ‘there in ‘cammon y with i 
; Irán. Makhdum. Pilgrims ‘of either 
sex"g o. “there: to. be cured of. blindnéss; lameness, childlesaness, ' 
‘and tlie various- types of disease. which are ‘ascribed, by Hindus * 
and Muhammedáns alike; to: démoniácal Possession. ~ Tlhe-priests 
‘witocate in charge.of. this shriné, and: who: receive the: offerings .' 
presented” by the’ ‘visitors, are'Sdid tbe “descended, from: those 
Brahmans who were owners of;the temple Before it became , 
the shrine. of a Muhaminedán ‘saint. Other: instances' might | l 
be named. Such men ‘constitute à kind of: caste of their. own.; 
for: their -office A5* hereditary,” and they, : take’ presents. from 
‘Hindus as well as. Muhammedans, . ‘Both of' these peculiarities 
favour the supposition of their, Brahmanical; origin ; for there 
is. no.:such' thing. as an Herditaty priesthóó a imongst:Muham- 
füédàns ; ; and the custom: of ` feeding: or. fecing': temple’ priests, 

in the hope: ‘of propitiating the.god. or sáint who Aésides: at: the, 

shrine; is peculiarly Hindu in. character, zl 

. From. the «account which «we “have now. given of the several ` 

Ecadations and varieties ‘of Brahmans;: “coithencing from, the 
ancient. or Vedic’ time, "when: the Brahman was, the intellectual 
giant-of his age, and coming gradually: down to - modern : tines 
when . the ‘illiterate’ magician, palmister, and: funeral-priest are 
‘see king for picé, and almost begging their bread among low and. 

semi-sayage tribes with whom’ a Brahman of. the old type woüld 
have disdaihed to be associated, as priest, and wheñ sóme members , 
of the order’ have “even ‘stooped. so low as-to accept tlie creed of. 
Aslam and. feceiye-gifts ^in. thé. name- of ' the ‘Muharhmedan ` 
god, ¿we cannot ‘avoid. the conclusion that, the days “of. Brahma- 
nism,as, a: healthy ‘and’: “progressive "creed, are past; and past 
beyond recovery, The Brahman has lived. his day. «His repu-, 
tation as the leader añd guide-of' his'cóuntr rymen, (for this is the 
position. thát'he' once, held), is steadily, if not rápidly,, declin- 
ing among dll the best classes.of the Hindu community in this 
part, of'Iudia.. “The «shock; which:-his influence has received : 
"within the last century from» tlie silent; unpremeditated inroads z 
of Western science and; manners, is far more-deadly than: any 
blows inflicted, on: him i in. previous ` ‘centuries from the avowed 
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Table showing the increase of “Serious Crimes,” and the decrease 
Ei Police Efficiency in Bengal, during the 14 years, from. 1871 
to 1884, eios 305) 







































| line represents the fluctuations of Crime dés 
23 , representing. number of crimes in thousands; 


years. 
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B sresents the actvity of Police in securing , 
Ming the percentage of convictions. 
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ON the opinion vol some writes, ‘India never, before the advent: 
| of. British: Rule enjoyed .internal, peace’ and security. ` 
“The English” Says. Dr. (now Sir William) Hunter, “found nó 
police in India to cope with the great evil,of gang-robbery. Each 
village: had its watchman, but the village watchman would have 
been powerless against the robber-gangs, and so he'entered. into 
league with them. Fora time the East India Company's a 
were constantly engaged against the banditti. .. ... į. Such law- 
lessness.was the normal condition of all India for a. full: half- 
century, and: in some Provinces, for many centuries «before 
the ‘advent of British Rule? This: is the ‘opinion, of a 
writer, living long (more than a hundred years) after the.events 
described by him. A. different. account of pre-English India, 
however; is to be found in the Fifth Report of tlié Committee 
f the House of Commons, appointed. at, the commencement 
f the present century, to inquire, into the affairs ‘of the’ East 
ndia Company.: 

^ On a consideration of the information obtained, 4 say the 
Committee, “it appears that, although great disorder prevailed 
in the internal administration of the Provinces ‘on. the Com-.' 
panyis accession. to the Dewanny, a regular system of Govert 
ment had subsisted, under the most intelligent. and powerful l 
of the Mogul Governments, in which the rights and privileges 
of the different orders of the péople were acknowl ledged and 
securéd by institutions derived from the, Hindus, which, while 
faithfully and "vigorously : administered, seemed calculated, to 
promoté the prosperity of the natives, and to' secure, a due 
Eon of the revenues of the State. my 

‘What then was this “ regular. Um of. Government” which, 
E whil e faithiuliy aud vigorousl y administered, ? promoted the: 
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e The first nuber of this Series, which is ón * Civil Justice," will be 

found i in the * Calcutta Review,” January, 1887; page 111. s 
f England's Work in Ipdia. p.-rg. 

t The Fifth Report from the Select Committee of the oie of Com. 

mong on, tlie, affairs of. the East India Company.” Vol 1, P 17. (Madras 

Edition) | OMEN : E e i 
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4. 
prosperity of the natives? The answer to this question i is als 
to. be found, as follows, in the Select Committee's Report :— 
“ From the description which has been given of a zemindary 
under: the Native "Government, it will’ appear that, aidéd by 


. numbers of. inferiór' “officers ‘maintained in the different. villages 


the. zemindar must “have possessa considerable power within 
his.limits, more especially: when his zemindary „was of great 
extent. It has also been noticed that the Asiatic Governments 
inclined to the establishment of individual authorities ^in! gra" 
--dation, from the Sovereign downwards to the village Mockuddum 


.orMundal It was consistent with this principle that tlie 
 zéinindar exercised the chiéf authority, and was entrusted ' 


with the charge of maintaining the peace of his district: or 


` zémindary, In his official engagement, he became bouñd to 


apprehend murderers,' robbers. house- breakers, and generálly 
all.disturbers of the public bias If he failed in reproducing 
‘the. robber, or the thing stolen, he was answerable to the in- 
jured person forthe amount of the loss. If the zemindary’ was 
farmed, the farmer who possessed the authority, incurred the | 
same responsibil ity : and when committed to the charge’ of:an 
officer on the part of the Government, the same resporisibility, 
and the means of supporting it, devolved on that officer, The 
‘means thus provided were ample for maintaining the peace ; 
and when. properly directed could not fail of efficiency, from, 
the, great number of individuals who. might at any time L 
called forth in defence and for the security of the inhabitant: 
consisting, not only of the pausbauns or village watchmen 
whose special duty it was to be always in readiness for, that 
purpose, but all those likewise over, whom the zemindary* 









thority extended."* : : 
Some idea of the strength of the Zemindary Police, which 


was’ broken up at the Settlement of Lord Cornwallis in 1793, 
may be gathered from the, following account of the Police 


i arrangements that existed under the Zemindar (Maharajah) of 


.Burdwan':— 


* Besides the -usual establishments of guards and village 
watchmen maintained for the express purpose of police, the 


‘zemindar had, under the former system, the aid of zemindary 
* servants, who ‘were at all times liable’to be called forth for 


of. the disturbers of it. The officers employed in the collection . 
‘of the sayer or import duties before the abolition. of them, andy 


the ' preservation ‘of the public peace, abd the apprehension, 






stationed: at the Bunge, or: commercial Depots, or grain; in thè | 





* The Fifth Report from the Salei Committee of. the House of 
Commons on the affairs of the East India: Company. Vol. 1, P 55 (Mi adras 
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jazars or markets, and at the /auts or fairs, - possessed author- 
Pty, and officiated for thé "preservation of peace and the* pro- 
tection of the inhabitants amd fréquenters: of those places. To 
convey. an ¡idea of the means possessed by a principal land- 
holder for the purposes above mehtion&d,.ifj thay be. sufficient 
to “notice the case of the zemindar of” Burdwan: This zemin- 
dary, on a rough estimate, may be ‘takén‘at 73 miles long 
and 4$ broad, coniprehending. about 3,280:$quare miles ; nearly 
-the whole of which was in the hightst? state ‘of - cultivation m 
and well stocked with inhabitants. "His police establishment, 
as described in a letter from the’ Magistrate, of the 12th’ October 
` 1788, consisted of thannadars acting. ias chiefs -of police divi- 
sions, and guardians of the peace; under whose orders were 
stationed i in the different villages, for tlie protection of the 
inhabitants, and to'convey information to the ¢hannadars, „about 
, 2,400 pykes, or armed constables. But exclusive: of these ` 
guards, who were for the express purpose of police, the principal 
dependance for the protection’ of the people probably rested on 

the zemindary pykes ; for these are stated by the Magistrate ‘to 
have been in number zo Jess than nineteen thousand, who were at 

all times liable to be called out'in aid of the police.”*. - 

- At the Settlement of 1 793, however, the police powers. of the 
zemindars were withdrawn, and their. pykes disbanded on the 
ground that they had abused the authority entrusted to them 
he country. was divided into police jurisdictions of. about ; 400 
uare miles each, guarded by darogahs with establishments 
under them of aimed men, varying in.number from 15 to 20, 
selected and appointed by the Magistrate of the district, But 
this strength of police was insufficient for the'protection of the 
inhabitants. And as thé disbanded pykes took to robbery, and 
the darogals were, not, less cerrupt, than their predecessqmee—- — 
the. thannadars—the consequence ' was that the coüntty was 
infested by dacoits who, as we aré told by Dr. Hunter, for, 

a time baffled all the efforts of Government to put them down, 
'An attempt was, therefore, made in 1807, to: partially restore 
the old system by calling. into requisition the agency of the 
landholders. 'But* the situation of things had:só much chánged 
since the zemindars were deprived of the authority thus restored . 
to them”: that the measure did not prove à- success, “The 
dismemberment of the principal zemindaries, ` by the sale of. 
land to realize arrears of revenue, and the separation of talooks, 

of small estates, had reduced the efficient influence of the -land- 

holders, who, fot the greater part, approached nearer then; than 
they did formerly, to ihe. condition of mere cultivators. The 






















= The Fifth Repéit of the Select Comrüittes of- the Hóuse of Com- 
mohs. "Vol. T, p. gh : (Madras PON, E 
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^ the disturbances: caused in its ‘internal arrangements, by -th, 


‘contributed. tothe Same end. e ! 


4 


` answer for the lawlessness that prevailed during the earlier yea; 


- the zemindats) were, of course, relieved from the responsibility; 
'jn regard to. robberies committed within their limits, unless it' 
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‘dismissioni “of ‘the © Zemindarj pres dnd.of the establishmér] 
formerly inaintained for the collection. of the ayer duties, alse 





So, we ‘read’ in -a iter: dated the 29th May 1810, from the 
tC overion enel tov thé Court of Directors—“The evidénce 
lately adduced, exclusiv¥erof a ‘multiplicity of other proofs, estab- 
Jishes, Beyond a question, the commission of. tobberiés, murdes, 
and the most atrocious; deliberate cr uelties ; in a word, an aggre- 

‘gate of the most atrocious crimes: nor let it be supposed that. 
these offences were of rare occurence, or confined to particular. 
districts ; i they were committed, with. few exceptions and with. 

slight: modifications-of atrocity, in every part of Bengal. "^ 

The finding ‘of the Select Committee on this branch of Ad- 
ministration was, therefore, as follows :-—~ 

“The establishment of an efficient police, though an apiece 
‘of the first importance, appears to be a part of the néw intermab 
arrangements in which the endeavours*of the Supreme Govern- 
ment have been the least successful. Dd 

We believe the above 'extracts from the' Select: Comites 
‘Report conclusively prove that the statement ‘of Dr. ‘Hunter, 
that’ “lawléssness was the normal condition of all India for half 
a century, and in some provinces for many centuries, before the” 
advent of British rule,” is not quite correct. As regards Bengal; 












withdrawal: of police powers ‘from the zemindars, liad much 


of the Company's, government, “ Divested of the power, they 


should be proved that they connived at,’ "ür were accomplices in, 


"e offence, or orhitted to afford every assistance .in. their 


power to the, officers of Government for the apprehension of 
offenders.” $ 

The efforts made by. out quis during the fifty years follow- 
ing the submission-of the Select Committee's Report, for re- 
storing peace to the, country, were, however, very bold and 
‘strenuous. - “A century ‘of British rule’ has, therefore,” as Dr. 


Hunter” truly remarks; “not only Secured the Indian frontier 


' from. invaders, but it has. freed the interior of India from ban- 
ditti || As was to be expected from the newness of England's 


Indian charge, the organization of the police underwent changes 
from time to time, until at last it arrived at its deo state ini 
1861." During the last:25 years the present police: system has 
been in force without ahy change whatever, and it ‘is believed 





¿* The Fifth Report, Vol. 1, p. 92- § The Fifth Report, Vol. I, p. 55. 
U4 Do. Do. Do i 93 ...1 ll Engines Work ins India. P. 17. 
i Lo, Do Vol. 1, p. $9. i 
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that we have arriv éd at h stage at which no. changes, åre res 
quired. .We-do not say: that’ the. ‘operation of the present: 
Dali system lias béer a failure, but. We hope. to lay before our 
readers such facts and figures as will: make them. pause before- 
they pronounce that it has been a. complete success, 

The safest: test of Police efficienc in; cóüntry, i is the test of ' 
percentage of convictions to, cases" stigáted. Theré is no 
means, for want of proper data, to” tómpare , the working of . 
the present police with that of the one it superseded, nor have”. 
we any properly classified ‘satistics of-crime for the first few 
years of the. present Police; It is from 1871. that the proper 
data.for comparison. are'aváilable, and we shall give below, for- 
each of the 14 years from 1871 to 1884, ft) the total number'of | 
* Serious” Offences investigated by. the Police ; (2) the nuniber 
of cases ending in conviction ; and (3) the percentage OÍ cases 
ending in conviction to cases investigated, Thesé.. “ Serious ” 
Offences' are: murder, rape, grievous: hurt, hurt by dangerous 
weapons, kidnapping, abduction, dacoity, robbery, serious mis: 
chief, lurl king house-trespass or house-breaking and others de- 
scribéd under classes.II € IIIin return D: 7, of, “Criminal Cases 
‘Cognizable ‘by’, the Police,” annexed. to the Bengal Administra- 
tion: ‘Reports for the above years, Under, class II are shown 
* Setiots “Offences’ against ‘the Person" ‘and under class III 
“ Serious Offences against Person and: : Property, or against 
Topey PR 
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A careful study of the fgurds e given in the bote statement will 
pow that, while the “ Serzous? "Offences against Peřson and Pro- 
erty have increased nearly twofold during the com paratively short 
eriod of 14 years, the Detective power of the Police Aas decreased 

almost in. thé same proportion. ‘The.total number of“ Serious ” 
‘Offences under classes 11 and III, which in. 1871 was 15,866, rose 
.to 29,435 in 1884; while the percentage Ófvéonvictions to cases 
investigated, which was 223 3 iw 1871, fell off to 12:7 in 1884. -It 
should ‘be remembered that even 22° 3 convictions out of 100 cases 
investigated was not at all creditable to the Police, and we do not 
know how to describe its conduct when it was not able to obtain 
convictions in more than 12°7 cases out. of „every hundred cases 
investigated in 1884. This tendency for the crimes to increase and 
the detective power of the Police to decrease, is not confined to.any 
particular years, but appears, with slight fluctuations, throughout 
the whole of these'r4 years. The Table with which we have 
refaced this article shows at'a glance the rise and fall in Crimes 
and the'risé and fall in tlie Detective power of the Police, by two .. 
eparate curves for each of'the 14 years under consideration. 

As it is unnecessary for our present purpose to inquire into the . 
causes which have.led to ‘the increase in crimes, we Shall leave 
that subject out of consideration, But itis a very serious matter 
for reftéction, that the detective power of the: Police, instead of 

eeping pace with the increase in crimes, has been steadily falling 
As-the percentages of cases declared by Magistrates to be 

e do not show any material variations in. these I4 years, the 
planation for the decline in Policé efficiency must be sought 

r in the constitution of the “Police and not anywhete else, 
ow let us examine wha that constitution is. 

It is the general .dé of England’s administration in 
India, that the ` silari the higher appointments reser, yed 
for: Europeans are igh in every department of service,. . 
But the mistake, as régards. the Policé;:lies in paying extrav- 
avantly high salaries, to the Assistat ity Superintendents and 
District, Superintendents, | who, as, we kad see, do 
little or no detective work, and ` E 
to the subordinate ‘grades of offic 
depends entirely the success or; 
tions. As the present Police Act 
been framed “on the basis: ofzDri 
Acts?" * .we.shall:begin with a 

bé designations and salaries 
nd men as entertained in India, CB: engah, *. 

Tor ithe purposes of. the «present com pati: on, "we “shall leave 
ngland out of consideration, as the organization 'of the Police 
in England is not. the same: for all the .counties, but varies 
according to the requirements of + each county. AME 


























* Report of the Commission appointed under .the Resolution of T 
Government of India. dated the 17th August 1860. para 10. : 
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"We would: invite “dur readers”. attention j do thé ‘following facts 
h. connection with the above compar ative” 'statemént:—  * 


(1) ¿The maximum pay: of "the District ‘Superintendent in. 
' Bengal, is Rs. 1,000 per mensem. - It: amounts to £900 a year, 
‘at the present rate of exchange. taking: a rupee to be equal’ to, * 
1$ 64. A Bengal Superintendent , of thé 1st grade, therefore, 
gets more than ‘double the’ Salary (400) paid to an Irish 
Tüspessor of the 1st grade occüpying ‘a similar position. 


. .(2Y "Thé Irish County: Inspector, holding the same position 
as the Bengal District Superintendent, has. not under him a: 
Separate class of officers call ed ^ ‘Assistants " in order to; act for 
or succeed him. .. 


© (3) While the maximum 'pay- vef the Bins ase is half 
e the minimum:pay of the, District Superintendent, the inaxi- 
mum pay of the Irish Sub-Inspector, holding the same position 
has the Bengal Inspectoi, is nearly equal to, the minimum- of the 
‘Trish Inspector. 


(4) The -pay ofa lowest grade Irish Sub- Constable (Bengal 
Constable) of six months’ service, is 4th of the maximum pay 
of the County Inspector (Bengal District Superintendent), 
while that of the highest grade Sub- Constable of 20 years’ service ` 
and upwards, i is nearly p th of the maximum pay of the County, 

spector. * But in Bengal a Constable of the first grade gets 

ly 14th of the maximum pay the District ‘Superintend- 
it, while one of the lowest grade gets erth part thereof. ' 


(5) -Sub-constables i in Ireland are allowed increased rates of 
alaries after certain, lengths of ‘service. Thé Constables in 
Bengal, holding sim rank, cannct expect any increase to their 
miserably low wagesunless vacancies occur.in.the higher, grades, 
whatever the length of their service.may-be. 


We shall take. up. the cases.of the lower - grade officers and 
men-in Bengal’ at a subsequent “part: of this” article, .For the 
present we: ‘shall examine the ‘case regards the District Super-, 
intendent and the Assistant Superintendent. “We have seen that, 
very high salaries are paid to these two-iclá: D 
cannot understand the reason of paying 
the Bengal District. Superintendent aña h sistant, files: it 
is to attract Englishmen ‘of good edit to the Bengal. 
Police. -Now, we Sdo not know. that the Béngal : :Government 
rifisists on candidates for. appointments in the Police; passing. 
any preliminary examinations; but we know that .in.lreland 
a cadet must ündergo,an examination in-the following: subjects 
bette hé is admitted into the Constabulary : — 


(1) Arithmetic;- (2) ‘Orthography; (3) _Haridwriting ; (4) 
Dictation ; (5) English pee ECHO (6) Precis writing ; (7) 

















s of officers, 
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Gea pis ; (8) -British. Bs 3 (9) TTT 
Law ; and (11) Law of Evidence.* \ 
- It will be seen that the Standard of examipation| 
, into the Irish Constabulary, though in itself not a- high one, 
still. sufficiently high for testing the general acquire inet " k 
‘candidate ; and when he begins work, he hegitis it with a 
knowledge of the Criminal Law and the Law of Evidence which’ 
is indispensable in the case of. à; Police Officer-—In \Bengal, 
however, he is required to undergo examinations in the C Criminal 
‘Laws after his appointment to the: Police. These examinations 
‘are of two Standards, and are on the following subjects:—T `> 
` Lowér.standard.—The Penal Code and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. The Police Act (V. of 1861); the Village Chow- 
kidari Act, and’ the D. and N. Circulars of the Police Depart- 
ment: The use of books i is allowed i in’ answering questions at this. 
examination. . : ] 
Higher standard —The gison for this examination. are: 
taken from the same Acts as are prescribed for the Lower Stand-- 
.ard, and, from all the Circulars of the Police Department, from 
. the Excise; Salt and Opium Laws ; 3 from Act III (B. C) of 1884 
(so far as it relates to Police) and from the Evidence: Act I of 
19d In this examination the use of books is not allowed 
The examination of Police Officers, like that of Officers, 
in other Departments, takes place twice a year, aud four, 
-chances are ordinarily allowed to an Officer to pass by each 
.the above two Standards. Considering how few the subjects 
examination are, what facilities are given in using books at tl 
Lower. Standard, and after what length, of time. an Officer i 
required to undergo the examination witliout books by thel 
‘Higher Standard, it is not too much to' expect that, generally: 
speaking, a person with ordinary: intelli igence, education, and: 
application should pass his examinations, without attracting 
` any special notice on the part of bis Official Superiors. But- 
the following Circular from the Inspector-General of Police on 
the subject of these examinations, speaks for itself :— 
- “The Inspector-General has been extremely disappointed at’ 
the result of the last examinations of Police-officers, Of thirteen, 
Officers examined by the Higher Standard, only one secured 
passing marks, and only .two:out of four officers. succeeded in 
‘answering satisfactorily the questions set for the Lower Standard, 
One Assistant : who appeared for examination.by the Higher. 
Standard, evidently from his answers, knew almost nothing e] 












Police work.or Poli ice Law, and the answers given by many, 
clearly showed that they had paid very, little attention to the 





* Guide to the Home Civil Setvide 4 P. 44. 
t Botelho’s Police Manual, p. 1032, 
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ery “important duty. of Routing’ some - knowledge of the 
ements of Police Rules-and Regul ations, - 

“Tt is almost incredible, but it is none. the less a fait; that one 
Officer appearing for examination by the Higher Standard; did 
knotattempt'to answer.a question. regarding the uses ‘of A, B, C 
Forms, and that the: reply givén' to the same question by. another 
Assistant of: three ‘years’ standing’ was hopelessly incorrect. 

“Not a single Officer answered correctly a question connected 
with Police duties i in the Salt: ‘Department, although more than 
one officer has been employed i 4n districts where. thé Salt Laws 
are specially. applicable, oné officer having even been i in charge 
of a district in Orissa. U^ 

“ The Departmental questions were most’ impé feily answered, 
and showed. that the Assistants had taken very little trouble to 
. mastér even tlie most elementary' portion of Police work, 

"The importance of Assistant Superintendents passing their 
examination, and fitting themselves to perform efficiently the 
duties for which they receive their pay, has been constantly : 
pressed on their notice, and it is most disappointing tó the 
Inspector-General to find that, in the great majority. of instances, 
Assistants cán have made no real efforts to acquire a knowledge 
of Police duties, or to make any real return to Government for 
the salaries which they have received. ii Circular Memo No: 1, 
of 1882).*: 

¡A Circular like the’ loge cannot be’ expected to issue more . 
n once, ñor, even if issued, can it be found in a Manual to 
ich: tlie public haye access; butthat things have not inuch 
proved since its issue, will be seen by referring to the enn 
y Civil Lists. The, Civil List for January 1886 shows that out 
f 18 Assistant Superintendents in the lowest grade, two only 
nad completely passed. by both the Standards ' of examination, 
Two officers appointed in 1880, one in 1881, three in 1882, 
three in 1883, and five in 1884, had not full Hy passed their 
examinations, Of. the two appointed in: 1880, one had still to 
pass in Law, though he had been nearly six years in the service, 

‘We ‘believe that the facts ‘we have laid before our readers 
conclusively. prove, that the. Assistant Supérintendents; who 
ultimately become District Superintendents, are not a very 
wellnéducated body of men, nor are they very assiduous in their 
duties. The uselessness of having a class of Assistant Superin-- 
> tendents for the ‘purpose of “filling up ‘vacancies in District 

superiitendentships was decked in 1871-72, by Sir: George 

Campbell, when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, as- will ‘appear 
from the following:—* .. z l 

“The Lieutenant: Governor | had reason to believe that the.. 
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.demands which: are now frequedtly made for- Assistánts- ¢ 
District Superintendents, of Police? are founded. on the: id 
‘which: was; till lately, very: prevalent, that the Police is'to'b 
a separate caste and service, and thatno: one- but Assistant! 
"Superinténdents can act for or succeed District Superintendents: ^ 
The Lieuteriant-Governor: declared that it was not'his intention - 
that District Superintendents should have Assistants, save in: 
‘exceptionally heavy or. difficult districts ; that.the: Inspectors: 
are their Assistants for most practical pur poses, and that when 
„a District. Superintendent goes. out into his district, and there 
ds.no Assistant.under him, an officer of the rank of an Inspector 
should have charge of the current duties of ‘his. office, and copi- 
.municate all matters of importance in the diaries to the 
‘Magistrate as .well-as to: the District. Superintendent. The, 
Lieutenant-Governor, therefore, is of opinion that Assistant 
‘Superintendents are, as a rule, unnecessary, and. His Honor Tag 
‘resolved not ordinarily to appoint a full number of new Assistam 
Superintendents, but to absorb those who are fit forit in thi 
»Subordinate Executive Service of the Regulation and NonzReg 
;ulation Provinces. . When under the exceptional circumstances. 
«of any district it may be.desirable that an Assistant’ should be 
appointed, an officer of the Subordinate Executive Service-may' 
,be. specially so employed. For the appointment of District 
Superintendent, either officers of the Subordinate sexes 
«Service or Junior Civilians would be eligible * | - 
« Butas the number of Assistant Superintendents has remai 
. undiminished since the above orders were passed by Sir Geo 
‘Campbell, it would seem that his successors have not agr 
„with him in the views that the police- was not'to. be a separate 
caste and service, and that others,besides Assistant Superinten 
.ents, could act for or succeed District Superintendents. .As iM 
¿Assistant Superintendents are now retained not because et^. 
“services were vequired as A ssistants, but because -they miglit 
succeéd District Superintendents, it is necessary that we should 
inquire what the special duties of the .District Sipe inden 
are, which none but Assistant Superintendents could. perform, 
and for which a «previous special training: as Assistants | was 
required. ; 
Militaty organization, we are told by Covenant is not 
«required in the Police. Too much time is not to be given 
to teaching men their drill, which is but a secondary part. of 
La policeman's .duty, “The prevention ,and detection. of crim% 
the, protection. of person. and property; and the atrest-:of 
criminals, afe the * main duties of a Poli lice force. The- men 
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pould have a "fair organizallon, 'but not a. Military discipline?* 

A. District Superintendent. of, Police is, ‘therefore, not AN 
to possess the qualification..necessaty for a ‘Military officer, 
Whatever knowledge of drilling is-required ‘of him is just what. 
is ‘possessed by his Inspectors, Sub-Inspectois, and Head 
Constables, and as regards this “portion of: his: duties" any one 
of these officers might succeed him. — | -~ 

The principal duties of a District Superintendent. of Police 
were set.down in the followi&g Circülar issued © shortly- “after 
the introduction of the present system :— ~~ > 

“Tt has been brought to my (InspectoríGeneral' notice, that 
in some distticts the Superintendents of Police.seldom or never 
conduct in person the investigation of Serious Crimes.. 

* 2. I would remind District Superintendents that one of 
their first: duties is to set an example to their subordinates by: 
promptly taking ‘up and energetically. investigating every Serious 
Cime brought to. their notice, In pee as the District 
Superintendent sets the example of intelligently following, up,. 
and vigorously prosecuting offenders,.will the Subordinate Police 
be active and persistent in tlie detection and prevention of crime, 

* 3. It is only by constantly moving about: in his district 
that a Superintendent of Police can become. acquainted . either 
with: his own. Subordinates or the state of his district ‘generally, 

p 4e A Police- Officer can never effect much good who merely 
į in his office and writes reports, while his Assistafits ind 
pectors do all the rough, work." (Circular No. 14, 1864.) 

‘But, as if the: orders contained in the above quoted Circular 

d: not been ptoperly attended to, we find a répetition to the 
Same effect in the Administration Report: for 1880-8ri— 
© “District Superintendents were directed to personally super- 
vise the progress of the police investigation in every. important . 
case, and the Magistrate himself was directed, in cases of great 
importance, to watch the course of the police enquiry from the 
beginning, and to assist the District Superintendent by his . 
advice and experience in supervising - "and  QUecHHE the action 
of the Subordinate Police.”j 

Thé , following. reference. is made to the. above orders of 
Government . in the Inspector- General's. Report' for the - ‘same 
eat: — 

* In connection with the ‘supervision of important cases by 

istrict ` Superintendents, and with special refcrence to the 

wovernment Circular of August 1880, I ‘append a statement 
showing “the: number (265)° oi Serious canes personally 


Él 





* Police Circular No. 10, 1864. "Botelho's Manual, P- 123 
* Botelho's Manual, p. 315. ; 
a . Bengal. Administration Repott for 1880. $1, Pira A 
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“investigated by District : Süpeslicadedis. The. adis T 
"Government: have. not had. time.to take full effect, and I sha 
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be able to report more fully on the subject next year? BAe bs 
: But we find different orders on. the subjectin the pont of 


= ‘the following year, 1881 :— 


“During the year 239. cases were personally itivestiphted by 
+. District Superintendents. * ' Mr. Monro, observes .thát some of 
-the Divisional, Commissióners think that more,might havé been 
“done in the. way of personál investigation, but he points’ out 


that personal investigation of a‘ case involves detriment to the 
othér duties which. the District Superintendent has to perform ; 
it tenders it: necessary to give up: to the control of subordinates 


“ the proceedings i in other cases which he.is directing, and it 


‘interferes witir the work of inspection, The -Lieutenant-Gover- 


«hor considers it very doubtful whether the actual ‘presence ‘of 


:. the District Superintendent on’ the spot is of. any advantage, 
"The subordinates, if the District Superintenderit i is making the 


enquiry himself, will most probably" leave every thing,to ‘him 


while his position and, status-often prevent him from obtaining 
information which an officer. of lower rank, who could ‘mix 
freely ‘with the. people, would obtain, It would. be otherwise 


"were evidence of an offence always ' easily procurable, or were 
‘people at.once ready to impart all the information they possess 
_ "but in the majority of cases this is not so, and indirect enquirj 
' which a District Superintendent has, neither the opportu 
. hor the léisure.to make;'are often necessary before the “tr 
“can be, discovered. The’ personal supervision, which it 1 
‘so often been laid down, that a. District Superintendent: shod 











éxercise in the. investigation of cases, should, as à rule, be. di- 
rected towards making himself thoroughly acquáinted with: what 
his*subordinates are. doing , in each case, to advising them 
regarding the manner in. which they: Should’ proceed, as to the 
points on which evidence should, if possible, be. procured, and 


‘to seeing that they do not neglect.their duty, and that cases 


. When sent up are sent up in as complete a form as possible”.+ 


We shall ask our readers to take note of the foliowing points 
in the above orders in. connection with the, investigation of 
Serious Crimes by District Superintendents in person :— ^ — 

(1) When the: present Police was organized, one -of ' " 


^. first, duties ‘of the District Superintendent was considered `t 
; be, to take up'promptly and energetically e Ansestigatiods f 


^ miáined. unchanged. es a 


D 


Serious cases in person... . 
: (2) Till 1881 the views of Government on the subject re 








* Police Report’ ‘for 1880, p. 51. a oY Pu AT CM. 
t. Resolütion, dated 1st October 1882, dn the Police Report for 1881, para. 19. 
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3) The interpretation’ give: by Goverment in 1882 to the 
rds “ personal supervision”. is, that District’ “Superintendents: 
re to make themselves thoroúghly- acquainted , with: what their. 
ubordinates did in «each case, :to advise them regarding the 
ianner' in which cases were to Be investigated; and to” see'that 
rey’ did not negléct their duty, and that when they sent. up 
ises, they sent them up in as cómpleté a form as possible: ` 

(4) District . Superintendents. ‘Have, under the orders of: 
382, been relieved of the duty of. personally investigating. 
ases, because their position” ‘and status prevent them From 
xong freely with the people and’ because the: Sidence of an 
ffence is not easily, procurable. ^ 

Having seen what the duties of a District Süpérintendent are 
ı connection with’ the investigation of cases, we shall proceed 
) exámine the powers he exercises in the; intérnal thanagemient 
f the Policé force of the district. In. 1862, when the new, 
ólice was organized, the Magistrate of the ‘district had * no 
athority to interfere i in the internal organization and ‘discipline 
f'the Police force;”* Even thé Commissioners. of Divisions 
ere “not in any way to interfere with the details of the orga . 
ization of the Police," - But this independence: of ‘the District 
üperintendent no longer exists, a as will appear from the follow- 
ig orders :— 
“Since the first flush: of the newness and independence. of l 
olice, successive administrations have more and more in- 
ld to restore the’ authority of the Magistrate of the, district 
it, ¡and to a considerable extent this had been done. But . 
there was a good deal of the old feeling in the Police, 
ich gave rise to a longing for independence and to occasional 
agonism ; while ‘many. Magistrates ` ‘insufficiently | éxercised 
tè powers: which they really possessed, not feeling very sure of 
ieir ground, The Lieutenant-Governor (Sir George Carffp- 
:11) has, he hopes, now made very clear the entire subordina- ' 
on of the, Police to the Magistrate for all- and „every purpose ; 
id. by precise instructions and revision of rules:in such a way as 
leave no opening for doubt,-he has, he trusts, botli enabled 
I capable Magistrates to exercise to the full ‘the powers én- 
usted to them, - without ‘hesitation or misgiving, and induced 
ë Police officérs to. feel that their. position is in no degree 
juivocal, and that the situation must he accepted." dp. se 

“ If possible, all appointments superior: tothe grade of. Con- 
ables will bé made, by promoting capable «and ‘deserving’ men ` 
“the grade below.. . 

“If it bei in any, case necessary to: appoint ah outsider to any 
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grade higher than that of Constabfe, the approval of the- Mag’ 
. trate of the. district- must be previously obtained, to ti 
nomination. xd 
“The District - Superintendent will make ‘all promotions up 
to; and including,” the “gradés of Sub- -Inspectors ; but the ap- 
" pointments of Sub- Inspectors of all. grades shall be subject to 
the approval and confirmation of the Magistrate of -tbe District, 
to whom due notice of, all' promotions to, and in the “grade of, 
_Sub-Inspectors-must be given by the District ‘Superintendent i in 
, Such manner. as the Magistrate of the district, may’ direct. 





“The Magistrate will "have a. veto: on- tans) of Police 
officers from one' place to` another within the district, and 
should take care that local efficiency is not, sacrificed. by: -fre- 
quent transfers. All transfers or proposed transfers | must- he 
notified to the Magistrate. ye (Circular M). 

An appeal from ‘orders passed by District Sineriplendsnt 
affecting  Constables and Head Constables. shall. lie. to t 
Magistrate « of the District" (Circular M). . ` 
: “In the case of the punishment of Sub- -Inspectors, ‘the saric- 
tion’ of the ‘Magistrate of the- District’ shall- be necessary” 
' (Circular M).t | oe 

` «When the conduct: af "Inspéctors éalls for santeniiens tha 

inatter must be reported by the District Superintendent; 7 
his recommendation through the Magistrate of the district 
‘the Commissioner of the Division, to thé TREPERE Poer 

Police.” - (Circular MX} §- 

` “District Superintendents will have no direct corresponden 

with the Inspector-Geuetal or -Deputy Inspectors-General PP 

Pqlice 3 in all matters connected with: District Police adininistfa- 

tion.’ Returns and accounts they may forward direct, but 

Correspondence ori all other subjects must be submitted through 

the Magistrate, except when, in his-absence, he has: given 
+ express “directions to send any case or any class. of"businiess 

direct, whén:a note should be made to the following effect :— * 

. *' Forwarded in absence: of the Magistrate. under instructions 

of that officer.” (Circular E, 1881.) [- 
2^ Now we shall ask our readers : to? pause ünd- consider ‘the 
following points :—- : 

. (1. When. the e Police system was it odueed, the 
District Superintendént was required to .promptly: take up ay 
energetically investigate in person. every Serious. Crime broug 
to his notice (p. 311). Ep Sie te ; - 
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He is now relieved of thig part. of his duties; su. ‘is simply 
requiréd to see that his ‘subordinates do, their work ‘Properly. 


ip. 312: 


(2). He was at first the head of. the District Police: ándepend- l 
int of. the Magistrate of the^ District £p. 313). "Now, heis | en- 


árely subordinate to that. officer (pp. 313-314). 

The responsiblities imposed: pon and the importance attach- 
sd fo the post of a District Superinténdent of Police, when it 
vas originally created, have thus been much reduced, and the 
juestion arisésiIs it any longer necessary that a class of 
Assistant Superintendents should 'be retaiñed .simply for the 
ourpose that they may “act for.or succeed District’ Superintend- 
nts?" Before we proceed to'answer this question, let us con- 
sider what other classes of officers there are from amongst whom 
District Superintendents could be appointed. We .have seen 
(vide p. 310) that according to Sir George. Campbell—* For. the 
ded of District Superintendent, either officers, of the 
Subordinate Executive Service or Junior Civilians. should be 

eligible.” But'there is a third. dass of officers—the Inspectors— 
whos claims to succeed to District:Superintendentships in the 
ordinary course of: service, have not yet been considered, though 
there are isolated. instances in which, after passing through 
Assistant DUDEHIISROSRISBIES they have become , District 
iperintendents. .. 

¡The ordinàry duties óf an Enspectot i in diaree of.a division, 
rt from those laid down by the Code of Criminal Procedure 
d Act V of 186r are," we are told in a Police Circular, No. 12. 
| 1862, “the.close personal supervision of all his subordinates, 
Ts well as of their árms and accoutr emerits, of the station- houses, 
outposts, and- lines or barracks; the immediate reporting.to 
his Superior officer. of any dereliction of duty. on the part of.«he 
first, or any injury done to, or sustained by, the last; the pro- 
curing and collecting of information on all subjects connected 
with' ‘his ‘duties, whether of prevention, protécticn, or detection ; 






and to this end, when not engaged in any special inquiry or” 


investigation, the- Inspector "should, during the course of every 
day if possible, (Sundays excepted}, visit one or more Stations 
and Outposts :of his Division, noting careful ly any unusuál ‘or 
remarkable.circumstancé or occurrence ; conversing, as oppor- 
tunities offer, .with persons likely to "be well informed upoh 
subjects i in which he is interested as a Police officer ; receiving 
perbal reports during: -his iride from chowkidars . and . heads of 
village communities; observing; for the information of the 
istrict Superintendent, the condition of. roads, ferries, and 





public buildings, and marking .the assembling in, or passage. 


through, his jurisdiction of any body of men of peculiar charac: 
ter or suspicious beating and appearance."* , A 
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“Here lét tis refer tó a distinction ‘aiid? seeihs to us to b 
i et sufficient importance to deserve more than a mere: passingt 
“notice, It will be seen that the duties of an Inspector of Police 
are very varioüs and onerous. As an officer in charge of a-Sub- 
“Division, he stands to. the District Superintendent in the same: 
relation as that in which a Sub-Divisional Magistrate stands to 
tle Magistrate of the District. If the Sub-Divisional: Magistrate 
happens . to: be a member of the Covenanted Civil Service, “and 
ds sufficiently high up in the list of that Service, his next ap- 
. pointment is that. of a District Magistrate-Collector, though, 
` if he happens t to belong to the Uncovenanted Service, hé cannot 
expect to risé higher, There is, however, no such disqualifying’ 
‘Circumstance in the case of the Police Inspector, though the 
practice has-been to create a sort of distinction of * Covenant- 
_ ed" and “ Uncovenanted " between the upper grade Police Offi- 
cers, counting upwards from Assistant Superintendents, and the, 
_ lower grade Officers counting downwards from Inspectors. ‘This 
distinction, so far as we have ‘been able to understand, is based on 
' a distinction between ^ Europeans” and “ Natives,” There may 
have been some grounds for making such a distinction 
formerly, when “ Natives” were not tried in high posts 
under the English Government, and when education had not 
make such án advance in the country as it has since made. 
But now that “ Natives” have been found fit for Distz^é Mags 
trate-Collectorships, District Judgeships, and. even for 
Court Judgeships, there can be no reason whatever, why t3 
. Should not be found fit for Police Superintendentships, especia 
as the entire detective work is now done by “ Natives.” T 
few: “ Natives” who have, from time to time been translated 
" from Inspectorships, to what may be'called the * Covenanted ” 
Sewice in the Police, ‘have, so far às the public: are „aware, 
proved invariably a success. Should it be argued that in times of 
disturbance a “ European” (which term includes an East Indian, 
a Eurasian, as well as a European) would command greater 
alusna, and therefore prove more useful, than a “ Native,” 
we would refer to the past history of Bengal to show that, in all 
. cases of fights between rival zemindars and others, it was the 
Head Constable, Sub-Inspéctor, or Inspector, nearest to the 
place of occurrence, and not the District Superintendent or 
. his Assistant, residing at a distance from it, who ‘arrested or 
dispersed the rioters. We' are aware that there have been 
“instances in which the Police has been employed under Europedw 
officers, in frontier ‘expeditions or in putting down outbreaks 
“among such rude peoples as the Sonthals or the Khunds. Bu 
` the, Reserve Police generally employed on such work, consist- 
'. ing of a.quasi-military force, is.always under the charge of à 
' European Inspector. As, however, there is already a good 
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number `of European * Inspectors in the service (out of, 15 First 
IGradé: Inspectors.so many as 9 are Europeans); it, should not 
cause.any anxiety to:our Rúlers:lest, by. making appointments 


to District Superintendentships: from amongst the Inspectofs; ` 


they should have only “ Native” ‘Superintendents. When we 
come to the question of ' appointing Inspectors, we shall show . 
-that, by adopting: a. principle of nomination and examination, 

Government could induce »  IEURUpSRDS " to Join the Police as 
Inspectors. . 

We shall now. Crocsai to answer the question—  . 

Is it any longer necessary that a class of Assistant Superin= 
tendents - should "be, retained simply for:the purpose that they 
may “act for or succéed District Superintendents : pr 

Our answer, tó the abové question. is in the negative, for rea- 
sons already stated, but which: we may, for the sake of con- 
_ venience, sum up as follows :— `- 

` (1). As thé, Assistant. Superintendents’, have little OY HO 
work.to do as Assistants, it zs an extravagance in the Adminis- 
tration to retain their services simply for the purpose that they 
may ' act for or succeed District Superintendents.” 

(2).: Members of the Subordinate Executive ' Service ‘and 
Junior Members’ of the Civil Service, who, in the trial and 
inquiry of cases, acquire practical experience in Police work, 
can act for or succeed District. Superintendents. . 
b (5). Inspectors ‘of Police who are, for all practical. purposes, 
e Assistants to District Superintendents, should also be eligible . 
as indeed: they: are fit) to act Tor. or succeed them. 

The services of the. Assistant Superintendents being dis- 
pensed with as useless, the next point for consideration will i be:— 

Should not the 'salaries. _at present given to District. Super- 
‘intendents be  re-adjusted, with reference to the salaries ; giyen in 

the other services, and the changes that have taken place in the 
duties and responsibilities attached to District pupenitenicent- 
Ships during the last 25 years? ` 
The maximum pay given to the best men in the Subordinate 
‘Education, Service is only Rs. 500 a month. The- bulk of the 
‘officers in the Subordinate Executive Service cannot hope to ' 
tise to more than Rs. 600 a month, there being only 9 appoint- 
ments on Rs. 700 and 7 on Rs. 800 in a Service counting as 
many as 300 officers; and itis a-well recognized principle with 
all.czoiised Governments to pay higher salaries to the Magis- 
‘trates who try "Criminals then to the, Police Officers who bring 
them up for trial. When.we come to the subject of “ Criminal 
Justice,” we shall shqw that the work of trying criminal cases is- 
done mostly by the members of, the Subordinate’ Executive 
service, Such being the case, we would give the District. Super- 
intendent a. salary-of Rs. 300 to begin with, There would then 
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be three Higher Grades on" Rs. ‘Apo, Rs. 500 and Rs. 600 “4 
month. As there are 52 Superintendents of the different Grades 
at present in Bengal, we would have 12 of these appointments 
on Rs. 300, 20 on. Rs, 400, 10 on Rs. 560, and ro on Rs. 600, 
which would be à very fair distribution among the four Grades, 
This will, while keeping the efficiency of the service unimpaired, 
result in large savings to Government, a portion of which could 
* be utilized in raising the salaries of the Sub-Inspectors, Head 
Constables, and Constables, about which we shall have, to speak 
hereafter. The following Table shows the expenditure at present 
incurred for: Assistant Superintendents, and District Superin» 
tendents, and the expenditure that will be incurred: for District 
do accor ding tor ‘our scheme. me ME 
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` The Inspectors asa PS are wel spoken of in the Adminisg 
tration Reports. For instance we read :— The upper grades o 
Native officers, that is the’ Inspectors of Police, have been great- 
ly benefited in their pay and promotion. Their character and 
efficiency have been proportionately raised. . It cannot be said: 
that all of them are beyond reproach and suspicion, but the 
majority of them are favourably regarded by their superiors 
and their countrymen. "* Again—" The higher Native officers of 
the force bear a 'tolerably good character on the whole, but not 
.80 high as that borne by the Deputy Magistrates and the Native 
Civil Judges. ' While some of the Inspectors are excellent, others 
are ill esteemed”+ Now, we would ask.our readers: to consider 
whether by throwing open, in the manner proposed by. us, to-the' 
Inspectors the appointment of District Superintendent, Govern- 
ment would not be still further raising “ their character and 
_ efficiency.” . So long as the highest pay that an Inspector -can 
‘aspire to is only Rs, "250 a month, it is not fair to.compare him in: 
+ point of character and efficiency with the Deputy Magistrates and’ 
Subordinate Civil Judges who may rise to more than three| 
“times that amount. But we believe that by adopting our scheme, 
as given above, Government will not only effect large savings in the, 
éxpenditure, but will also give the country a more:efficient class 
of Superintendents than we at present possess. The Inspectors 
. will bring to their new posts an amount of experience gained x 
‘the practical work of investigation into cases which the pres 
Superintendents are-sadly in want of. The character of the Lo 
grade officers will also be greatly improved by placing befo; 
them süch a field for advancement. 

We have no objection to the appointment of’ the membets o 
the Subordinate Executive Service and of the Junior Members 
of the Civil Service to District Superintendentships, provided. 
they begin at the bottom, Z e; on Rs; 300 a month. * But this it 
would be absurd to offer to the latter, while the former would not 
find it worth their acceptance. . 

"The Inspectors ` tiust,. therefore, be considered as the proper. 
personsto act for or succeed District Superintendents. In'order to 
. Secure the services of the best available men for Inspectorships and 
‘ultimately for District Superintendentships, we would have two. 
examinations, one for appointment to the lowest or 4th grade 
of Inspectors on Rs. 100 à month, and the other for appointment 
to the^2nd grade on Rs, 200 a month. The examinations 
would be somewhat similar in nature to.the Irish examination; 
the subjects for which have been given at page 307 of this Paper. 
But changes will, o course, ‘have to be,made in those subjects, in: 
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rder to suit the varying régi rirements of this country. , At the 
irst: Examination the competition will be among :— . ' 
'(1) Sub-Inspectors of the- Ist grade. ^ 
(2) University Graduates; pS 
bc (3) “Persons especially nominated. by. the, , Inspector- 
i General of Police. ' 
- At the Second Examinatión, Inspéctóts: of the m ‘grade will 
be substituted for;Sub-Inspectors of the 1st grade in the above 
“classes, the other two classess of candidates remaining unchanged. 
Our object in having two Examinations for admission into the 
Police. ‘as Inspectors, is to give Government an opportunity for 
admitting, at the Sécond Examination, those “ Europeans" who 
may not choose to enter service in the lowest grade of Inspectors . 
on Rs. 100 a month.” In the;second- grade they will begin on 
. Rs. 200, which is nearly equal to the present pay (Rs. 250) of the 
lowest grade. of Assistant ‘Superintendents, But we may here 
mention that there are “Europeans” serving as Sub-Deputy Collec- 
torson Rs. roo and Rs. 150. In the Public, Works Department, 
. requiring special training, we find * Europeans" even on Rs. 80 a 
month. The fact is, we are living in very hard times, in which 
-both * Europeans” and “ Natives” of good education and respect- 
ability find it very difficult to earn a living. But what Govern- ` 
ment should loók tois, not how a reform;such as is proposed by 
pus will affect this.or that particular class of.its subjects, but how 
will benefit the country or affect it otherwise, We have, how- 
er, made provision for the special benefit of * Europeans” of 
ducation and respectability to enter the Police, by proposing an. 
xamination for appointment to the 2nd grade Inspectorship on 
Rs 200. Perhaps, it will be argued that Europeans of respectable 
families will not find it convenient to do the rough work 
f a Police Inspeétor. Against such an argument we have nothing 
"to say, as the work of a Police officer, if properly performed, 
must always be rough. We would, however, give to: all Inspect- ` 
ors a consolidated travelling allowance. of Rs. 25 a month, be- 
sides pay and boat allowànces in tbe river districts as at present. 
IB expenditure'on' account of this consolidated travelling allow- 
ance, which will amount to Re 48,000 annually for the 160 In- 
| spectórs of all grades, will be met out of the savings to be.effected 
' in the travelling allowances now drawn by Assistant and District 
Superintendents, which amounted to Rs. 87,630. in.'1884. The 
posts of Assistant Superintendents being. abólished, there will be 
fno charge on: their account under this head, and the new District ` 
:Superintendents coming under tbe same rules as the Members of 
the Subordinate Executive Service, will ‘cease to draw travelling 
allowances. at their present higher rates. This will effect large 
savings in the present expenditure for travelling charges, out of 
which our prope, all owances for the Inspectors will. be met., 
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< AWe'shall now proceed. t tó examine what reforms * should "be 
introduced in the lower grades of Pblice Officers'and men. The 
-evils of the present system of paying low salaries to the Sub- 
Inspectors, Head Constables ‘and Constables, especially to the 
. £wo-last named classes. of officers, have always been admitted 
by Government, and out ofa large number of such admissions 
‘We shall make a few extracts in the following:— «+ ^ cto 
“+, “The néxt grade, Sub-Inspectors, are not so well: paid, and 
afe much less. favourably regarded. Though many of. them 
are good, yet as à body. they are not at all free: from the 
reproach of corruption and malpractices, which uséd so heavily 
. tó lie on the Old Police, This is very. unfortunate, inasmuch as 
‘in most (though not all) of the serious cases in the interior of 
the districts, these are the men who first appear on the spot 
after the occurrence, and upon whose conduct ‘the management 
of the cases so much depends, ` If the Sub-Inspector by neglect; 
collusion or concealment, spoils. the case at. the - beginning, sub- 
sequent’ rectification ' by: the superior officers is difficult. In. 
reality, few.things would so materially affect the Police Adminis- 
,trátion as a decisive improvement in the status’ of Sub- 
Anspectors.; - - Financial reasons render . this difficult, though it. 
is: kept in. consideration. ` 
20 “The Petty Officers and Privates, “Head capstables and. 
"i Constables’ are greatly improved in discipline and external be- 
haviour. But in other respects their conduct cannot be repo 
‘ed upon as at all good; it isindeed generally esteemed by ti 
native community to be indifferent, The remarks just mad 
above regarding Sub-Inspectors are almost equally applicable td 
the Head Constables. Itwere much to be wished that our finan- 
cial means admitted of their pay being increased.”* 

:* District officers, it-is true have much difficulty to cohtend 
with, Swing to the’ inferiority of the pay and.status of the lower, 
ranks- of Sub- Inspectors and Head Constables, as compared with 
the responsible.duties which they are required to perform. The 
raising of the status of the lower grades of native. officers, is 
the most important requirement ‘of the department; and will 
receive attention on a favourable opportunity.  '. 

“The most important agents'of the Police administration are 
the petty officers of the Force, the Head Constables.and Sub- 
Inspectors, by whom all criminal investigations are ordinarily 
held’; and it is amongst this.class of officers that there is the 
widest scope for improvement.- The attention of Government 
‘has long been devoted to considering the means whereby: the 
status of Head Constables especially may be ameliorated, and 
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“is a-thatter of regret; that oe) necessities. have- hitherto 
fendered it impossible to give. effect. to any of the proposals 
that have. been made. The Government. is fully aware that . 
'this is the most urgent need, of the .department, and that. the 

only certain ;méans of securing a higher order of efficiency is 
by raising. the status and salaty,, Of tlie pétty. Police officers, It 
is feared that until this can be:done, the undeniable Bepopuius 
ity and venality of the'Police must continue.”*, 

* I believe I-shall be borne-out by. the unanimous opinion of 
Native and: European tesidents "in the .interior, who -have 
experience of the regular, mofussil police, that the question of 
improvément ‘in the personnel of the Police force merits earnest 
attention. Thisis my opinion;. not formed to-day nor yesterday, 
but the résult-of 20 years’ mixing with the people, under circum- 
stances favourable to the formation, of; ah impartial judgment 

upon the matter. .There is only.one way in which the: improve- 
brent can be effected, namely,. the. removal of Police officers 
from temptation ‘to err.. We must pay. them better than we 
now do, and we must endeavour to attract better men. to the 

police servicé by. opening to; them a peer career than t 
now have?t: .' 

“Tam frequently estimada that better pay and" pensions 
should be secuted for the Police; but instead of seeing an early 

y when such advantages could be attained; I am afraid that, 
er the enforcement of economy; we shall ‘have great „diffi- 
ky in Bolding our own, and maintaining the present tangid 
efficiency." > 
Now, we would ask our dendo to consider how long will our 
ulers be content, with thus merely expressing their regret; and 
meanwhile àllow the country tó suffer. from: the present evils ? 
We have shown what large savings can be effected by abolishing 
the useless posts of Assistant Superintendents, and by remBdel- 
ling those of District Superintendents according to a scheme 
we have proposed. Qut of those large savings, amounting to 
Rs. 3,40,800, we.would devote at least two. lacs towards improv- 
ing the pay and efficiency of the lower grade Police Officers, . 
especially of the lowest grade - Sub-Inspectors and Head ,Con- 
stables and of thé’ Constables;of all the grades. We would not 
havea Sub-Inspector on less than Rs. 50 a month, nor a Head 
Constable on less than Rs; 15: As regards the Constables, we 
would press. on the attention" of our--readers Uie IUE ; 
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important orders issued by the Gpvernment of India when fhg 
. present Police Act was passed :— 

_ “The pay of the Police must vary according to time an 

place, but it may be laid down as a general rule, that it should 
- always be sufficient to. givé the foot. Policeman something more$ 

than the highest rate of wages for unskilled labour, so as tò” 
' ensure Government having the choice of all the classes to which 
.unskilled labourers belong, thus securing the best and most 
. respectable of that class for the Police. The pay of mounted. 

Policeman, and of the superior grades will of course be Migne 
"according to their expenses and rank. E 

“This rule will be modified in some districts where the Police 

-are generally drawn from some particular class of the com- 
“munity. It will also be modified where they are paid wholly, 
or in part, by grants of land; but the general rule to be observ- _ 
ed is that the: Policeman should get, as pay, rather better wages 
than he would otherwise make by his industry; so that simpl 
dismissal from the Police may always be a. substantial punish 
ment. 

«This is the best pecuniary guarantee for his ‘honesty. ane : 
‘efficiency. This rule is incompatible with the present .toó 
general practice of paying Policemen wages notoriously in- 
sufficient for their subsistence, leaving them to make up the 
difference by peculation."* 

But the following statistics regarding the average wages 
month of able-bodied agricultural labourers, taken from p 
41-44 of the Supplement to the Calcutta Gazette for Janui 
12th, 1887, will show how far the above orders of the Gover 

_ment of India are being observed in Bengal:— . -= 
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Tipperah ——. Se $^ 8 
'hittagong Hill Tracts. ... 
atna . MUS ... E » 5,0 0 
Gya A Caesars . 300 
Shahabad Aes sii y 
Durbhanga. |... m ai Wat 1 » 500 
Mozufferpore ... PES: E p 400 
Sarun "oi, A eee 12. » 690 
Chumparan .... es - 
onghyr ... ... A I2 
gulpore . mS s 8.0 y 6 o'o 
neah’ one : de II » 510 6 
idah ; + eae ... ... 8, 3 5 0.0 
thal Pergunnahs 12 a 
httuck B^ - Jo ^ 
fooree sa: - 3 o ; 
Balasore We tor e i lo" » 7, 8 6 
Hazareebagh .... i ec vie I2 
Lohardugga se  ' Wa TT 4 » 312 © 
Singbhoom  ...  " Si uu" o ; " 
Manbhoom e. se uu" II 





It wil: appear from the above.that in Burdwan, Midnapore, 
Hooghly, Howrah, 24 Pergunnahs, Khoolna, Jessore, Dinage- 
pore, Rungpore, Julpigooree, Darjeeling, Dacca, Furreedpore, 
. Backergunge, Mymensing, Chittagong, Noakhali, Tipperah, and 
im the Chittagong Hill Tracts; the footmen in the lowest two 
grades of the Bengal Police, drawing Rs. 7 and Rs. 6 per month, 
instead of getting more, as it was‘the intention of the Govern- 
Tüent of India that they should, get less than the agricultural 
or unskilled labourérs. The best pecuniaty guarantee for the 
policeman's “ honesty, and efficiency” on which so much stress. 
was, as we have seen, laid by ‘the Government of India, has thus 
disappeared in the above.naimed districts, and the country has 
been allowed to suffer from the anticipated evils of low pay. 
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Indeed, the Government, finding it difficult to enlist recruits, hag 
- «been forced to grant a batta of Re? r per mensem tó Constabies 
of the 3rd and 4th grades (2. e. on Rs: 7 and on Rs, .6) employ- | 
éd in the Reserve in some of the districts, as will appear from the 
following éxtracts :— A 

“The difficulty felt in’ fm years in Silena suitable r re~. 
cruits in Bengal districts continued during the, year under. 
_ review, In 1880 sanction was given to the grant of -batta of 
Re. 1 per, ménsem to Constables of the 3rd and. 4th: ‘grades em- : 
ployed in the Reserve, in the: districts of the 242 Pergunnahs, 

' Howrah, . Hooghly, Moorshedabad, and Midnapore, and the . 
grant of. batta was afterwards extended to the Reserves in Jéssore > * 
and Dacca. The Inspector-General states that,‘judging by the 
number of resignations ‘and desertions "before and after the 
. grant, the concession seenis to have had no effect in Dacca, and. 
very little in-the 24-Pergunnahs ;. while very good effects - have já 
resulted from it in Moorshedabad, Jessore; Midnapore and! 
Howrah. 

* In: VPN to the seven districts. named last” ‘year, batta, 
is now given in Rajshahye and Pubna,. while it is proposed 
further to extend it to Rungpore.’+ . 

The case now stands thus Government finding it impossible 
"to retain the services:of the Constables of the Rs: 7 and Rs. 6 
grades in the Reserve, in which they cannot make any extra earna 
‘ings from bribery and extortion, has been forced to give th 
an additional rupee a month by way of batta in-some of t] 
" districts, but has allowed the wages of the men employed é 
' Police Stations and Outposts to remain unchanged, as, in doing 
duties in the interior, the men make additions to their’ pay by 
means of peculation, which’ induces them to continúe in the 
Police, and thereby saves Government the difficulty of meeting 
resighations.and desertions in large numbers, Now, sucha state of -: 
things would be considered a scandal even in an ‘Asiatic Ruler, , 
and we know not how to describe the conduct of our civilized 
Government in this respect. We consider this to be the greatest 
blot on the English Administration in India, and not a.day should 
be lost in endeavouring to remove it, As, in the districts of Behar 
and Chota Nagpore, the average wages of an unskilled labourer 
is lower than the pay of a lowest grade Constable, Government 
will not have to raise the salaries of the Constables in those 
districts, nor will it be necessary to give any ‘large increase to 
.the men employed in the Orissa Division; but in most of thes 
„districts of Bengal Proper, the pay of a Constable of the lowest: | 

- — — ——— | 
“* Para. 4 of the Resolution of the Government of Bengal, dated 27th ' 


Septembei 1884, on the Police Administration Report for 1885. 
VF Para, 11 of the Police Administration Report for 1884, 
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tide should not be less than Rs: 8 per mensem. This will 
only give him just as much d an unskilled agricultural Jabourer 
carns'as wages.. We wish we could recommend that no Police- 
man should get -less than 'Rs. TO a month ; but. reniembering 
.how slow our Rulers are to: iticreàse the: salaries of the lower 
grade officers, we refrain ‘from, making such a recommendation,, 
though the savings to be effected: under our scheme, as pointed 
out above, would- ‘be found sufficient. everi for such an outlay. 
It would, however, be possible to meet the additional expenditure 
on'account of increased pay for the Constables, as proposed -by us, 
out of the two.làcs which we have reserved for the purpose of! 
improving the efficiency of the Lower grade Officers and men, . 
consisting-of Sub-Inspectors, Head Constables, and Constables, 
The: Statistics regarding the increase. in crime and decrease in 
` ‘Police efficiency which we ‘have’ embodied in the Table prefacing 
this Article, ought: to make our: Rulers feel alarmed- at the pre- 
'sent state of things. E >t ` 
We have one riore reform.to propose before we coüciude our: 
subject. "The Inspecting Agencies.in all the Departiüents ‘under 
our «Government: though very highly paid are but inadequately 
officer ed. The fact is, after paying high salaries for. its “ Euro- 
pean’ ’ officers, Government has no money to spare for adequate-. 
ly paying the “Native” subordinate officers or for kéeping up: 
proper Inspecting Staff, * But, whatever the . Policy may have: 
en in the Past, ¿hat of the Future should beto govern the country 
tefly through the less. costly : * Native" agencies, controlled by the 
wore costly- Se European” agencies. In the Police wë have one: 
nspector-General, who has hardly 'any time for inspection: 
work, and two Deputy: Inspectors-General for the whole of 
Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpore. . The total area of 
hese Provinces i is 150,589 square miles, Then again it should 
prone in. mind that facilities for communication d$ not 
sta In Orissa and Chota’ Nagpore; ' while in the other 
Provinces, communication with the Sub-Divisions and Sta- 
tions iu the interior of districts is not easy, especially in the: 
tiver districts of Eastern Bengal: Such being the case, itis very: 
necessary. that there should be an” adequate number ‘of. Deputy 
Inspectors-General,so that every, Police Station in a district might: 
come under the.inspection of a superior’ officer of the depart-: 
ment at least once a year.- The area of Ireland is only 32,531 
* square miles; so. that the Deputy. and. Assistant: Inspectors- 
General of ireland, have not to travel over a tract of country 
more than: one- fourth: -the size of the «Provintés-ruled by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; and we find that there are in. 
Ireland, besides the” Inspector: Géneral, oné Deputy lüspector- ` de 
General and two Assistant Inspectors- -General. At this rate}: 
Bengal should have a Deputy o or an Assistant Inspector-General 


he 
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for each of:the nine Commissionerships. But this would be a 
very large measure of Reform, andtthough we could provide for 
the additional expenditure out of the balance, Rs; 140,800, of | 
our savings, after spending two lacs in improving the position ` 

_atid efficiency of the Subordinate Officers and men, we think we. 
should not appropriate for the purposes of our ‘Reforms the 
whole of this amount, but should let the Government have -the 
benefit of at least a gc of rupees to spend on other objects. We 
would; therefore, have two more Deputy Inspectors-General 

'ón Rs. 1,000 per mensem. We would then divide the whole 

country under the Government of Bengal into 4 Police Circles, 

and: place a Deputy Inspector-General over each of these 

Circles; The Deputy Inspectors-General will have to do no 

, part of the Office work now done at the Inspector-General’s 
Office, but their sole and only duty will be to move about, like: 
the Registration Inspectors, inspecting annually as many of the 
Police Stations and Offices" within their Circles, and as often“ 5 

. as possible. 

We are aware that the carrying out of the Reforms: proposed. | 

: by us will have the effect of reducing largely the present number 
of “ European " Officers in the Police. Butas regards the present. 
District Superintendents, almost all in: the three higher grades- 
on Rs. 1,000, Rs. 800, and Rs. 700 have earned their “Good . 
Service” pension, and the majority of.those on' Rs, 600 have, 
nearly completed their 25. years. If Government were to grar 
‘pensions to those who are entitled to it by a good service 
30 years, and to utilize. the savings thus effected in carrying 

' out, even partially, some of the reforms proposed by us, i 
would be a great thing. By adopting definitely a course of 
action in the line pointed out by us, and keeping to it steadily, 
in future, Government . will, within a short. time, be able t 
give to the country the benefits of retrenchment and ref 
without inflicting any distress on any person. It will, hows 

'require an amount of more than ordinary courage to break' 

. through the present system, and to introduce changes which 

^ would «be very great and striking. But our Rulers are not 
wanting in such courage. There are instances in which large 
nümbers of Natives as well as Europeans have been thrown out : 
of employment owing to the exigencies of the Government, and 

. we do not see any reason why our Rulers should be lacking 
. in courage in the present instance. “ Peace has its victories as 

well as war," and the carrying out of the Reforms we have pro- " 

posed in this article would undoubtedly be one of those 
victories. 

‘We. shall now conclude with a summary of what has been 
stated above :—. 

We have proved that it is not quite true Une India never, ' 
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kfore tlic advent of. British Rite, enjoyed. internal’ peace ding 

urity. VR 4 

2,—The lawlesshdss "that prévailéd during” the earlier yeais 

f the British Government, was partly | owing to the withdrawal 

f Police powers from the zémindars, who were pay re- ' 

sponsible for ‘the “peace” of the tracts of country inc ludéd. in 

their zemindaries, x 

3-—]udged by the test.of. Bekcentüge of Convictions to Quis 
TE the peus Police Shows & steady SHORE off. in 
efficiency. ` 

4—The cause for thë dalis the detective power of the 

Poli ice-is to bé' sought for in its constitution and not any- 

where else. i 
5,7—Cómpared with the” Tish Constabulary; on 'the basis-of 

which the present Pólice is said. to have been organized, the, 

following facts deserve notice :— ` 

S The Superintendents of Bengal are’ paid extiavagantly 
: high salariés: compared Wim the ‘officers of the same" 
grade i in Ireland. > seti 

(b.) "he Irish County Tüspectors (Bengal  Superinten- 
dents) have no Assistants under them.. 

(c) The Irish Sub-constables (Béngal Constables) get ith - 

+ the maximum pay of thé County Inspectors, while the 

Bengal Constables do not eveh get 45th pait, of thé 

. maximum pay of the Superintendents. . ; 

‘The cadets in the Irish. Constabulary’ undergo an cx- 
amination before they are admitted’ into the Service, 
but no such’ preliminary examination takes place in 
' Bengal, : f 

"A6 Thé: (ente ‘of thé. half-yearly, Examinations’ of the 
Assistant Superintendents do not show that, asa class; they : are. 

able or painstaking. ` - - 

7.—One of the Lieutenant- Governors of Bengal, “Sir George 

Campbell, held that Assistant Superintendents were not required. 

8. The duties of the District Superintendent are not such 
as to require that'a. body of Assistant Superintendents should ` 
be maintained specially for the purpose of seig up vacancies: 

' iu District Superintendentships. ' i 

9.-—Much of the responsibilities , imposed. upon, and of the ` 

ETT attached, to, the pòst of District, anperintendeni; 
at the time it was first created, have disappeared. 

, "IO.—The Inspectors who ate at present, for all practical pur- 
ses, the Assistants, to the District Superintendents, should be 
rated really as such, aud should. act for and succeed District 
perintendents. 
11,—The posts of Assistant: O should ‘be 

abolished. 
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12.—The salaries and grades of the District Superintendent 
should be remodelled according tp a schéme detailed at length 

13.—The savings effected by ‘the abolition .of the posts. 
the Assistant Superintendents, and by the remodelling of thos 
“of the District Superintendents, will amount to Rs. 340,800. ! 

14—In order to secure the best educated men—Natives an 
Europeans—for Inspectorships, there should be two examina- 
tions, one for the lowest or 4th grads, and the other for the 
2nd grade. . 

15.—Out of the above savings, two ines of rupees should. be 
. spent ih improving the: position and character of the lowest 
grade Sub-Inspectors and Head Constables, and of the Con- 
stables. `` 
- 16,—The Constables of the lower grades are paid, in most 
‘of the Bengal Districts, less-than the wages earned by agricul.. 
' tural (Ze. unskilled) labourers. m 

17.—The orders of the Government of India are, that, th 
Constables should be paid more, and, not less, than the wage 
' earned by unskilled labourers. 
|. 18.—The; evils of the present system of low . salaries ar 
admitted by Government, ; 

.19.—A further amount of Rs. 30,000 should: ¿be spent-out 
of the savings in creating two additional. posts of Deputy 
Ihiepectors-General. for speculing + «better inspection work th 
at present. 

20.—The carrying out of. the. Relómms proposed pum us; 
require the exercise of an unusual amount of courage on 
part of our Rulers ; but we. feel sure they will. not be found wi 
‘ing in ie respect. 











PARBATI CHURN, Roy, B.A, UC 
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|o: Amr VL-BIMETALLISM:. l 
HE widespread interests involved in the fluctuations of 
i silver have always - ‘ensured it the attention of those 
immediately concerned iu its operations ;- but circumstances 
have lately occurred that have draw the attention ef. the.read- 
ing püblicin India to this subject, which ordinarily would be 
but little attractive to. it.The late heavy fall in exchange, 
chiefly due,' not to àny actual occurrence in the money market, 
but to mere apprehensions of.something that did not come to 
pass,—the abolition, namely, of the Bland Act,—the ‘influence 
of: the fall upon Indian imports and exports, and -upoh the 
Home charges, its’ connection with there- -iniposition of the 
Income-Tax, in terms that- plainly stated: it was meant. to be 
permanent, and the publication of a numerous literature dealing 
with the difficulties of the situation and suggesting remedies— 
rave not only challenged the mind of the public to an intellect- 
ual palaestra on a purely impersonal question, but appealed 
directly to its feelings through the shortest avenue 'thereto, its 
pockets. People in India ‘begin to think there must be some- 
thing wrong about a system that makes it possible for a foreign 
'egislature sitting at "Washington, or for. ‘a body of bankers 
arrying on business in London, to upset by a'single telegram 
the calculations in the Budget of the Indian: Government, 
erting whatever ‘surplus it can venture to promise. into'a 
icit and .making it remit taxation in: one form only to re- 
pose it in another.’ It would be neither possible nor profitable 
go through the. whole mass of. this literature, even-for one | 
ho, pretending to no practical acquaintance with business 
sactions, depends for his knowledge solely upon his reading. 
ing aside much that, although no doubt written in tood 
ith; has no other merit except lionesty of intentions, a fair idea 
f the principal points involved in this question, as regards its 
1eory and its general applications, can be obtained from Mr. 
tarbour’s book, which sets forth very clearly”, the «case of bi-. . 
ietallism, “and indeed. performs much. more than' its title” 
promises, from’ Mr. Moleswortl's writings, and from the.essays ' 
of Mr. Giffen, the most formidable opponent of bimetallism 
in England that has committed his views to writing ; while its 
articular bearings upon Indian commerce, and finance tan be 
zathered from the official correspondence: between the \Govern- 
ent of India and the India Office, including Mr..O'Conor's 
inute. from the notes of Mr. Yule and the Hon'ble Mr. Steel, 
\ddressed to thé ¡Chamber of: Commerce, and supporting. the 
Hews and interests of the Indian ierchant.houses in correspond- 
mce with the purchasers of Council Drafts in London, and from 
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l ' correspondence in local newspapers, especially the letters of, 
i'U Lossit"in the * Englishman,” fhrowing much light on thd 
: question. of loss by" exchange. On a subject like this a separa-' 
"tion is scarcely possible between principles and ‘their ‘applica- 
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‘tions, and need not be ‘attempted in the following effort toy 
"present a conspectus of the principal points at issue dealt with! 


«more fully in the above named writings. I proceed to this 


work as a contemporary writer did to that of original dogma: 
tisation," with the diffidence of imperfect knowledge,” and "wish, 


_to relieve the reader at once by saying that these ` pages will 


contain no new remedy for.falling silver. What is required 


;now is, not more remedies, but the fair trial of ove, believed'in' 


“by increasing numbers of men of intélligence.and experience, 


and infer that not only is bimetallism unnecessary; but 


, and'the frequency with which commodities are exchanged fog 


. the value of the total stack of gold and silver in the world to Bë- 


with the object of beiüg converted into coin in case of’ need) 


It is due tó the movement initiated by such men, that a Com- 
mission is now sitting in.England to consider the question ; and 
this’ fact is:the only "explanation of the otherwise meaningless, 
‘despatch of May last from the Treasury, whose object if 
-evidently was to commit itself to nothing till the Commission 
had submitted its report, ; 


De T he Peery Relations of Sitver to Gold. 


The extreme section of the opponents of Bimetallism assert 
that the supply of the precious metals has no perceptible effect 
on prices, since the world's aggregate stock of gold and silver has 
risen 50 per cent, while prices have fallen.5 per cent. since 1 



















or other of the two precious metals can be safely demonetis 
The assertion is partly true, because although i in theory pric 
depend jointly upon the quantity of the precious metals in stock 


money, yet, in practice, this dependence is obscured: by the 
of Credit and by other, causes; but the inference’ from i 
be seen to be impracticable, from a consideration of the stoc 
of the two metals, and of the proportion of it in use as m. 
The ‘figures given by bimetallists and monometallists dot 
quite agree, and it is best to give both.* Mr., Barbour. stat? 


p 


APT 


1,224 millions and 1,600 millions sterling respectively in 1883. 
Mr. Mulhall on, the other hand, gives the figures as 1,504 
millions and 1,550 millions in 1885. This re latively higher 
proportion of silver in «stock. is 'made to servé a purpose upon 


‘the next point-—how much of these quantities is used as money: 







Mr. Barbour is of opinion that the precious metals hoarded uj 


should practically be looked upon as móney, (such'a definitior 
would include the bullion reserves in banks), and taking thi 
together vi jue fact, that more silver than gold is so «hodrded, 
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comes to the conclüsion that the amounts of these two metals 
used as money are about eqlal, being 700. millions sterling of 
each, But even’ without this concession, the important part 
played by silver, in the ctirrency of the world, is abundantly 
P shown by the figures given on the.authority of the Director of ' 
the United States. Mint, which, reduced from dollars to sterling, |- 
put down the gold and silver currencies of the world, exclusive 
of China, at 790 millions, and 560 ‘millions respectively, The 
latter amount would be raised: by thé additiou of the currency 
‘of China which isin silvér. On the other hand Mr. Mulhall 
makes out that 48 per cent of ‘the ‘total stock of gold, and 35 
pet cent of that.of silver, are now used as coin ; aud taking the 
total value of the gold and silver coinage of ‘the world to be 
1,250 millions sterling, he concludes 41 pér cent of ` the world's 
coinage to be silver, and the remaining 59 per ceüt gold. It 
will be seen that these percentages agree, with those «given by 
the United States' figures, though the total amounts of the 
coinage, as stated by these two authorities, differ by one hundred 
millions. Now the crudest form, in which monometallism has 
been advoeated is the adoption of a universal coinage having 
gold for its standard, which was the recommendation of. the 
Monetary Conference of 1867, and for: the accomplishment of 
@ which the cheapness of gold, abundantly. poured forth during 
preceding: fifteen years, was supposed to offer the right. 
portunity. And it. was for this pürpose monometallists 
ove to make out that the proportion of silver coinage 
as comparatively’ small, and might, without difficulty, bé re- 
aced by gold. Since then, owing to the increased production 
kof silver for: a time, this advocacy, still acting on the principle 
hat. the appreciating metal should be demonetised, took a new ^ 
AD substituted silver for. gold as its proposed, uniyersal 
-standard. And lastly the principle itself has been reversed, 
and a gold standard again advocated in accordance with the 
new creed that the- depreciating.metal should be demonetised, 
Holland demionetised gold in 1854, but recalled the false move, 
Germany has demonetised silver, and Colonel Smith proposed 
in 1868 the adoption -of a gold currency in India. But on 
whatever principle universal monometallisim proposes to work, > 
and with whatever success single countries have changed their 
‘standard without’ ceasing to be monometallic, it is véry evident 
from the figures given above, that gold cannot wholly replace 
silver in the world’s currency. Whetlier the proportion of silver 
coinage is half gr only 41 per ‘cent, such a substitution would 
be accompanied. by all the evils. of a contracting currency. 
While population, labour and commodities would. be, increasing 
at a normal rate, or perhaps owing to the contraction, continue 
“at an abnormally stationary state, prices would fall "by - nearly 
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. half, It is very ` true, as Profesgor: Sidgwick’ points’ out, tha 
when the fall in. prices has been equally distributed, the checl 
upon labour and commodities ‘will cease to act, butthe whole 
.of the mischief will be in the ‘transition from the ‘old to the new! 
price-lévels. And who will undertake to calculate the extent" 
of this mischief, how much it will contràct, and how much it” 
will raise the Bank rate?: We know the currency that the adop-' 
tion of a gold currency in à single country, Germany, has been 

_ accompanied by a depression of trade and fall in gold prices in” 

. England estimated at something like 31 per cent, a portion. of 
. which only can be due to other causes, and that during the panic 
‘of 1866 (to take one out of many examples), involving ‘the ruin 
of several banking houses—among which was one with liabilities 

amounting to twelve millions sterling —all this disaster was regis- . 
tered by a rise of only 2* per cent in the rate of the Bank of Eng- 
land. What wll happen if every country adopts a gold standar 
and the Bankrate rises by 20 or 30 per cent ? Nothing after th 
change is accomplished ; but a great deal wz/e it is going on. 

If the difficulty of ascertaining facts. has stood in the «way „o 
inductions therefrom, with regard to the entire stock of the pre- 1 
cious metals, it is much less with regard to the next question,— 
‘What quantity is annually produced, and what influence 
has the production, upon the price of the oné metal méasured 
in terms of the other? Tbe answer to this question will seg 
to test the. value of another common assertion of the extr 
monometallists, that the market gold price of silver has fa 
simply because its supply from the mines has increased fas 
than that of gold, or in other words, because its cost of pr e 
duction has‘diminished. But the figures in this casé are knowns 
with sufficient exactness to point to the fact that, while the 

- annual production of the two metals has varied greatly since 
1803, the ratio between their prices continued very steady” from. 
that year to..1873, but from the latter year, although there was 
am increased production of silver over gold, to the extent of, 
about 20 -per cent till 188r, followed by an increased produc- ^ 
tion of gold over silver to fhe same extent, there has been a 
steady* fall in the gold price of silver. The following figures will. 
illustrate the. variations in the rate of annual production, and the. 
Steadiness i in price during the earlier of these two- periods :— 














Value in £ of annual production Price of silver. 
Year. of gold. 5t Silver. per oz. 
(3850 — ee 8,890000 [ . 8.900000 |. 6084. 
1856 ec tee se 32,250,000 - 8,130,000 Grid. 
1864 P fs 18.683,000 -| , 8,160,000 61 d. 
1 873 E ae sp. ats 946, 000 _ 14,050,000 59d. 








-* The Bank raté rose from 8 to ro per cent. in dive months ; the normal 4 
rate is usually taken to be 35 per cent., so that there was great tension be- 
fore this rise took place. ' : 
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Or, to ‘put ‘the. same "relatio: in ' another way by taking 
feriods, and comparing the rátios of the values of tlie produc- 
ions.of gold and silver during each pues with the ratios of 
he market values of the two: om 
f i Ratio ; per cent of 


“Ratio of. 
A "valücs:of production 

Period. , of gold during the uo 

MES . periód tó that of , es to 

2 5 silver. UNES 
1801-1810 ; se 0.0 oe 240 76 |. 156 to x 
1851-1855 M00 m po 78 y 227 157 „ 1 
1866-1870 .. T 69 45 31 155) 1 


The following. figiires will similarly - illustrate the steady fall 
of silver in spite, of variations in the rate, of production during 
the tater periodi — | : f 








Year. Value in £ of annual production ^ Price of EM 
E b NE of ‘gold. of silver, . per oz. 
B74 ae an we}. 19 900.000 , 14.300000 58d. 
$78 ^. — en 24,400.000 | ` 19 500.000. 534. 
1881 "m aA NE 21,200,000 21 000 000: . 52d. 
" 1883 T : a a 19. 300, 000 20.400,000 50d. 





These approsinaite aeons are enough to show that the 
prices of gold and silver in terms of each other have not follow- 
ed the course of the rates of their production, and to disprove 
the assertion that-the fall in.silver is'due to its increased. supply 
Qm the mines. What, then, is.the cause that kept the price: 
ilver steady for a period of seveuty years, and then subject- 
t to a Series.of movements resulting in'a heavy fall? Mono- ' 
allists. of the extreme school grasp at another straw by way~ 
answer, and, by à curions "application of the law of supply. 
id demand, account for the fall in silver by its diminished: use 
Th the arts and manufactures, or, to quote their own words; _ 
'* because plate has gone out: of fashion.” I am not aware 
„whether bimetallists have thought it worth while to take up 
and refute this assertion, but to show the uncertain basis on 
which it is grounded, it is enough to state, that while Mr. 
Mulhall puts, down, the value of the silver used in the “ manu- 
factures, &c.,” in 1871- -84 at 190 millions sterling, against ouly 
80 «millions. used in coinage, Fawcett gives. the value of. the 
silver plate. manufactured in 1874 in England as 183,000% 
Making a liberal allowance, this woüld make Pagini to have 
employed ‘less than 3 millions. Sterling. worth’ of sil ver during 
the fourteéri years for this purpose, and would require more 
than sixty other countries in the .world, each using the same - 

uantity as England, to make-up the 190. millions, said to have 

een used in the manufactures! ., 

The true answer to ‘the above question has, However: been 
urnished; among otliers, by. Mr. Giffen, who takes. no notice 
of this assertion, but says there is a géneral agreement 
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' that four causes . have been at work to bring about th 
: depreciation. of silver, and to eyery one of these ‘bimetallist 
assént, but add a fifth - cause, which Mr. Gifferi does nod 
recognize. |; These causes are: First, the demonetisation [9 
- silver and the adoption of a gold currency by Germany in 18734 
by which nearly 50 millions sterling of gold was absorbed in ` 
. that year from the market; thus appreciating that metal and . 
nearly 30 millions sterling worth of demonetised silver was ' 
thrown upon the market three years later, which had the effect - 
of bringing the market price of silver down to 47d, though the 
average price during the whole year was 52d. ; Second, the 
restriction of the silver coinage by thé Latin Union in 1874. "This : 
“had the effect of. leaving on the market a quantity of silver which : 
: would otherwise have been absorbed. into the coinage ‘of the ` 
Union, and circulated at.a, fixed . ratio to gold, but which now, 
. would have no other price except what it could fetéh as a com- 
modity, This virtual abandonment of bimetallism by the Union” 
«was the result of the action of Germen just noticed, and of the: 
"prospect of further discoveries of silver mines. Third, the 
increased production from the American mines, on a scale which 
will be readily understood from the fact that the out-turn of.the . 
United States’ silver mines in 1875 was 15 millions sterling-. 
against 30,0004 in. 1860, one million in 1862, and six millions 
in. 1872. Much of this increased produce came out of tlg 
Cumstock ‘Lode of Nevada, a "perfect mountain,’—in 
glowing language of, the reporters. quoted inthe JEdinbu: 
Review,—and ee the poetic reader of “the hill with gris 
top” out of whose “spacious. wound” the crew of Mamm 
*digged out ribs of gold,” —“a perfect mountain of silver Ore, 
'one glittering mass of sulphates mixed with the richest character” 
of chlorides,” on whose sides “every stroke of: the pick added to 
the already immense wealth from the mines, and, it must be 
said, dug:the grave.of the fixed ratio which the Latin Union 
had slain in haste and alarm. Onthe otherhand it should be 
remarked, that the depreciation due to this cause was partially 
checked by two events—thé ‘passing ofthe Bland-Act in 1878, 
. by which. the United States mint was compelled. to coin 24 
millions of dollars in silver every year, and the resumption of 
specie payments.by the same country in 1879, after they had 
‘been suspended by the issue of an inconvertible paper currency 
in 1868, necessitated by the exhausted resources of the country - 
‘after the Civil War. It should also be remarked that while 
bimetallists recogriize the influence of'over-production such as 
tbis in bringing about a fall in the price, they are cáreful not 
to over-estimate the extent of that fall; bécause a rise of the rate! 
of annüál production of silver; even .from I4 to 24 millions at 
once, means a very small : audition to «the total stock of' that. 
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metal, not excegüing 134 per cent per annum ; and such a‘small 
addition cannot wholly adtount for the heavy fall of 25 per 
-cent in the value of'silver that has occurréd since 1873. And: 
yet there are monometallists who account for it in this way. 
The fourth cause is the diminished. absorbing power of India, 
It has often been thought that because India has imported large 
quantities of silver in past years, and especially for the ten years | 
between 1856 and 1866, she will continue to import. proportion- 
ally large quantities in future-years ; ; but, from the tables given 


. by Mr. Barbour,it is plain, that out of the: 1500.millions of 


rupees worth of ;silvér imported into India between. 1855 and 
1870, as much as 960 millions . was due to special causes (such 
as, capital intended to be Spent, upon the construction. of the 
Indian railways, „and the principal of the rupee loan. raised by 
the Government,) which’ are all classed in the table as-* bor- 


‘rowed in all foríns,” and which it is’ evident cannot, cónstitute 


permañent elements in the demand that India will have in 


- future years for silver. This demand would be regulated, by 







the amount, «necessary to keep ‘prices at the same level, while 
population, industry and ‘internal exchange operations would 
expand at the normal rate, as well ' as to make good the 
ordinary wear and tear of the coinage. . This amount is estimat- 
ed by Mr. Barbour at, 30, millions of rupees, yearly, which. gives. 
‘about two annas per head of” populatioù.. Even raising this to 
millions sterling, it.is evident. that whatever may be the truth 
f the assertion, made by" Some monometallists, that. India and 
;hina have, between them, absbrbed since 1860 a little more 
than the total : “product of” the silver 'mines in the: world, this. 


* cannot with certainty be predicted of the future. If the future 


x production of silver i is put down roughly at 20 millions sterling 


a year, it will have to-be.shown.that China must absorb three, 
timés the amount that India, apart from special. causés, will, 
before they can both together absorb the total product. 

But if the depreciation since 1873 is thus accounted for, we. 
thave still to account for the remarkable steadiness of silver for 
' the long period of seventy. years before that date. And it is 
upon this question that: bimetallists, and .the moderate. section 
of the monometallists, part’ company. "The reply of the latter 
is that tbe reason is simply negative ; namely, the absence of 


"i the four causes. that brought about the depreciation, , But, this ` 


oes not satisfy bimetallists : they ask--Why the depreciation 


Por g gold since 1848-’50, following upon the discoveries in Califor- 


nia and Australia, and amounting according to Mr.: ‘Giffen’s 


. moderate ‘estimate tq Io per cent, had the effect of ' raising the 


price of silver by only EA fiom . 60d. to 62d, and of alter- 


‘ing the ratio "by only 03, from, 1 to 158 to 1 to 155, 


but why the increased production of silver to the extent 
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of 20 per ‘cent up to 1876. already cpunteracted in the course . 
ofthe next four years by a rate"of production reduced by. 
the ‘same percentage, should still have had: the paradoxical 
result’ of bringing down: silver from 604. to 49@, and of al~ 
tering the ratio to 1 to 20?. The monometallists again reply, . 
that just as.a number of extraordinary causes have been shown 
to havé combined to bring about the depreciation "of silver, - 
so there líave been extraordinary demands for gold, such as 
Turkish loans, , the. French war loan, inflation of trade, forim- . 
ation of joint- stock -companies,—all conspiring to keep up, its . 
` price in spite of its increased. production. Mr. Giffen, however, 
confining himself to England, after a careful comparison of the 
prices of both raw materials and manufactured goods, and allow- 
ing for the ¡increase in the popülation, estimated that in the 20. 
.years since 1850, there had been a depreciation of gold in 
_ England to the extent of 33 per cent. ; and from this percentage” ~ 
he makes a further large deduction on account of the increase ` 
both of labour and of ‘its: efficiency, leaving a net 10 per 
cent, depreciation spreading over twenty years.' But neither 
does this answer give complete satisfaction. It only proves 
that- the depreciation of- gold was not so great as alarm- 
ists had predicted it would be; but it: leaves one important 
circumstance out. of consideration, which destroys any paral- 
lelism betwéen the depreciations of gold and of silver; and it 
is.. this: when' gold was depreciating, XH bimetallic law o 
the Latin Union was iw force: when silver has been depre 
ciating that force has been withdrawn. Making every allowance 
for the influences which the causes enumerated by. Mr. Giffen 
had exerted in. preventing a-further fall in gold: between 1850 * 
and: 1873, and in aggravating the fall of silver since the latter 
date, there remains. the question—What share had the fixed * 
'ratio of the Latin Union in these two phenomena? .Mr. 
Giffen implies it had none, and points to the fact, that the 
annual production in the case of such durable commodities 
like the precious metals, everi when exceptionally large, makes 
a very Slight impression upon,the enormous amount already 
accumulated. Without for a moment denying this (indeed 
Mr. Molesworth has: gone further, and shown that silver has 
been actually depreciating «at the very time that its stock 
is diminishing relatively to gold) bimetallists -point out. that, 
even supposing Mr. Giffen’s explanations of the depreciatiohs, 
of 'gold and silver. to be sufficient, without: calling in the in- 
fluence of.the Latin: Union, this only explains the. steadiness 
“of silver for twenty óut of the seventy years. On the show- ` 
ing of the monometalists themselves, the rate of production . 
has: had a small share compared with other causes in bringing 
about thesgeggoreciations ; ; what proof is there that these causes 
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' were not active.at ‘one’ "time or. “another during the first fifty; 
as they have been during*the last twenty, df these seventy- 
years?: And if they. have been active, what, caunter-cause has 
been at work to: prevent their disturbing the, steadiness of 
silver? The history: the Bank of England alone shows three > 
great monetary crises (those of '25,737, and '47) within. these; 
fifty years, and thereby bangs'a.tale of depressiow of trade, 
stock-jobbing and burst speculations,. quite as able to have 
affeciéd the-prices- of gold and silver then, if they were able 
to affect them afterwards. .Then, as alteimrade: there had 
been increase of population and of, labour and of trade. 
If, therefore, the disturbing effect that all these causes - would’ 
have produced upon the market prices of gold and silver, 
was met and counteracted .by an increased: production of 
gold in the latter. period, why did not the disturbance take 
full effect when there was nó increased ‘productien, to ,coun- 
teráct it during the former. period. To this, as far as I 
am aware, monometalists have not replied, except that the 
“natural” price of silver had, as à matter of fact, been 
steady, whatever disturbing causes there may have. been. * The 
whole case, therefore, now stands: thus : manamet:dists- assign 
spécial causes for the depreciation. of silver since 5573, special 
‘causes for the, depreciation of gold since 1850 end give no 
\gauses for the steadiness. of silver before the latter date; bi- 
etallists assign the same, special causes: far the depreciation: 
' silver as monometalists, but add a fifth cxuse, namely the 
ibandonment of the fixed ratio. by the Latim: Union, and as- 
ign one cause for the steadiness of silver, i the midst of dis- 
turbing influences for sevénty yéars, nainély, Ihe maintenance 
of the. fixed ratio by the -Latin,Union, There had existed. in 
France since 1803 the fixed legal: ratio of r to 15%, at which 
the mint-was- open to the unrestricted coinage-nt beth gold and 
silver, until in. 1874. France, imposed. restrictions upon ‘this’ 
free coinage in thé case of silver, with the result of. becoming: 
virtually a monometallic country, and. of campelling the rest 
of the Latin. Union to follow: her example, But during the 
long period that the fixed ratio had been maintained, the price _ 
of silver continued steady, oscillating very slightly ‘about ‘60d, 
The theory of bimetallism affirms * that ‘the fixed légal ratio 
and.the steady market price were not a mere coineideuce, but 
tddi they were connected as cause and effect; that the. connec- 
can be. again restored without injuring-existing interests: 
Werally ; that Indian finance for some: years-past_has suffered’ 
from its severence, end that its restoratiom will relieve the. 
Indian tax-payer at the expense only of the "gokd-bug," that 
is to say, will relieve the, many and poor at the expense. of the 
g few and rich, the productive at the expense of the anproductive 
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` glasses. We hive now to enquire what this theory is, and how l 
i proposes to administer relief to Thdia. | ; 


H — The T. heory of Bimsctaltisin, 


Suppose two countries, both with the samé population, the- 
same quantity of exchangeable commodities, and the same 
rate of increase in both population and commodities, Let 
„one of these councries use.I million coins of a metal A, and 
the other ro milion coins of a metal B, and let the rate of 
production of each of these metals be «such as to keep exact 
pace with the increase of population and commodities, so that 
prices will be maintained at the same level in each country. 
Also, letall the metal be used for coinage and. for no es 
as ales It is evident, that one coin of the metal A will 
purchase the sams quantity of commodities as. ten, coins of 
metal B; that is, if one country desires to buy some of its, 
commodities from the other, then (neglecting cost of transit) 
the rate of exchange between the two metals will be 1 to to: 
Now, suppose that at the end of, say, the first twenty-five years; 
while population and commodities in each country have .doub- 
led themselves, the : quantity of metal A has also doubled itself; 
‘but the quantity o? metal B has increased four-fold. There will 
be 2 million. A coms in circulation in the one country against 
40 million B coins in the other, so that one A coin will now 
purchase as much commodity as twenty B coins and the .ra 
of exchange betwzen the two metals will now be 1 to 20 
metal B will be sat to depreciate i in terms of metal A 5 prices ir 
the B métal country will rise 100 per cent, while théy will be 
stationary in the other country, and the international trade of. 
the two countries will no longer be on the same footing as it/ 
was before. If, instead of these changes, at the end of the 
first tiventy- ‘five ysars, while population and commodities had 
doubled themselyes, the quantity of metal B had doubled, 
itself, and that of metal’ A increased fourfold, there would be 
20 millions of B coins against 4 millions of A coins ; five coins 
of metal B would purchase as much commodity.as one coin of 
metal A; the rate of exchange would be 1 to 5; metal A 
would be said to have depreciated in terms of metal B ; prices in 
the A metal country would.rise 100 per cent, those of the other 
"country remaining stationary, and the conditions .of interna- 
tional trade would be again altered, but in the opposite direc l 
As a third case, séppose at the end of the same period, po 
tion and commodities having doubled themselves*as before, 
quantity ‘of metal A remained stationary, while that of me hon 
had ' increased fourfold There would now be 1 million 9 yy, ié 
former against 40 millions of the latter ; but pricesin the A metal 
country would have fallen, 100 per cent, and.risen ih exactly 
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the same proportion in 1 tlie Stier: one coin of metal A would 
puíchase as.much commodity. as forty coins.of metal B; the 
rate of exchange weuld'be I to 40; the former metal. would 
be'said to have. appreciated, and. the latter to have: depreciated, 
and international trade would suffer amore violent dislocation 
than in either of the othef-two cases, ' 
Now, suppose at this Stage the countries, to prevent the 
recurrence of all these fluctuatións, came. to an agreement ' 
to’ give up the use of single metals, and to adopt: doth 
for their standard coinage, circulating at an arbitrary «fixed 
ratio of say 1 to 10; onthe condition that it will.be op- 
tional to every one to pay. his debts in whichever of the, 
two metals he chooses, but calculating the amount of his 
debt at that ratio alone; irrespective: of: ahy variations in the 
productions of the two metals; There will now be a total coin- 
age made up of one million A, metal, and 40 millions B' metal 
Coins. shared between the two countries, but since the prices of 
the tivo metals, as measured’ by their: quantities are in the ratio 
of £ to 40, while the fixed arbitrary ratio is 1 to 10, it has now ' 
to be decided which of these two ratios (which for convenience ' 
may” be called the “market” and the“ legal” ratios) will 
actually prevail. Two cases now:arise ; first, these two countries 
are the only. countries in the. world, (or are made to embrace 
them all) in which case, ás: no influence from outside can be 
rought to bear upon them, and as the -metals have “no other 
e except 'as coin, they must needs circulate àt the legal ratio, 
Or, secondly, there might be other countries that reftise to 
recognize the ratio 1. to 10, Suppose one such country to exist, 
and to be an exact counterpart of either. of the two countries, 
hitherto considered, with regard: to popülation and commodities, 
and to have an aggregate of 20% millions (half. the aggregate , 
circulation of the other two) of A and B.coins, circulating at 
the present market ratio of 1 to 40. Debtors in the two. 
former countries having the option of paying their debts in 
pio etal, find that metal B, in terms both.of metal A and of 
dities, is cheaper in the ‘third country than in their own; 
holders, of metal B in the third country find that metal A 
ms of metal B, is cheaper in the two former: countries. 
movements will be accordingly set up—the metal B will 
rom the third country to the other two, where its ex- - 
géable value. will rise. to the fixed ratio, and debtors, for . 
Every debt of ten B coins they discharge, will clear a profit ' 
'equal to the,difference ‘between the fixed ratio, and the new 
market fatio" which the efflux of B coins will. establish in 
the third country ; While the metal A will flow from these. two | 
countries to the third. country, where its exchangeable value 
wul rise to the market value so established, and the importers -* 
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"of metal A (who are. the late Holders of metal B) will gain to 
the extent of the difference between the old market ratio of 
I to: 40 and the new market ratio established by the influx of 
metal A. Thus the joint effect of this two-fold movement -will 
be to increase .the supply of metal A and decrease that of 
“metal B in the third country, arid thus to change the market ratio 
in it ; and-the process will go on until that ratio reaches 1 to 10. 
It will not stop short of this, for it will still be profitable. to 
both countries to continue the interchange of the two metals 
but, neither will it go beyond it, for then it will be ‘profitable to 

. éxport metal A from the third country, and to import metal -B 
into it; and this retrograde movement, will accordingly set in, 
‘until the market ratio travels back to 1 to fo. Thus, then, in 
‘both ‘of the two ‘cases supposed to arise, the legal ratio prevails 
in the countriés adopting it, and in one case it.also regulates the 
market ratio of another country: which has not adopted it. 
This is the steadying power of bimetallism upon which it rests 
its claims to efficacy as a rémedy for na disorders. In 
the above skeleton or diagrammatic sketch, all circumstances’ 
that must, in the complex óperations of actual practice, modify 
the regularity of its working, and all objections raised against it 
on the ground that.it is unworkable, have necessarily been 
omitted. , These have now to be considered. . 


III. —Practical Bimetallism : its aa upon the 
existing relations of Silver to Gold, 


It is noticeable that the opponents of bimetallisin^ hav 
oftener directed their arguments against its practical applicationsl 
xs touched upon the truth of its theory. It may,be that 

they consider the theory itself to be sound, but yet too feeble 
to struggle into practice against the host of couiter-influences’ 
which any attempt to work it would bring into play, or, may be, 
that the world being now practically monometallic, the defend- 
ers of the existing state of things and of a policy of Jazsser faire 
in monetary matters, are afraid of compromising their rep 
as practical meti, by descending to the discussion of a 
fhat looks like * a theory, “a monetary dream,” “a U 
plan.” But. certainly the arguments of monometallists, 
at the principles for which bimetallism contends, have 
among their weakest performances, and it is remarkable, 
many of even Mr. Giffen's objections seem to rest on 
ground that bimetallism is not so much’ unsound i in principl 
as itis unnecessaty and inconvenient. Of courge, the reason 
. given for this attitude is that in such matters practicability is 
' the surest test of sound principle. -Bimefallists do not deny- 
this, but they contend that the principlé as been so tested and 
found pracnenus for three SAIS of a century, until a series 
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. of diac donea as Mr. Molesworth “points. out, with the 
virtual demonetisation of silver in .America, by an act that 
looks - «very much like fradd,; and’ which was only, atoned for 
‘when too late by “thie passing of ‘the Bland: Act, conspired to 
thrust the principle. out. of: practice, ROS to bring about the 

. present state of things... 

'Qne of the first pbicstions that. attempts to nip bimetallism 
in the bud is;—How can a Government fix, the- price of a com- - 

' modity at an unalterable rate, when that price can only be 

.. determined according to the fluctuations of demand and supply? 

„and in support of this objection’ monometallists «anxiously 
point out that nearly half. the gold, and more than half the 
silver in stock, are used purely as, commodities in the “ manu- 
factures, &c :” " But whether: these proportions are ‘so used or 

“not, is not to the .point,. far- bimetallism does not contem- 
plate that Government should. fix the ‘market prige of the 
“precious metals as comimoditiés,. but only that it should fix an 
exchange ratió between them ‘when used as coins or measures 
of value. The result of. this fixed ratio will be to create, from 
time to time, a demand. for one' or the other of the metals that 
mav happen to be. cheaper in the open. market, and thus to 
raise its price there as well, Such a demand is surely as legiti- 
mate as any that can be supposed.to'influence the supply of a 
commodity. As Mr. Gibbs (whose recent conversion ‘from the 
ranks of the strongest opponents of bimetallism: to those of ' 
its ablest supporters, is a sigttificant fact of the increasing con- 
fidence in its ‘soundness. that this theory is inspiring. among 
conscientious thinkers and: practical men) puts it, money, can 

' neither buy money-for measure money, though it may be com- 
posed of two different metals; just as.one foot-rule cannot measure 

x another though they cán be made of two different. substances. 
The absurdity would lie not in unalterably fixing the ratio of 
the two metals as money, but in allowing thatratio to vary 
with their. market prices, (a. proposal: which has» sométimes 
been made as a compromise for bimetallism) which would be 
as rational a procedure as if a law were passed that the length 
of the standard steel yard in the Tower’ should be a little cur- 
tailed or a little added to, according to arise or fall in the Price 
of steel in the market; "Neither does the ar bitrary ratio inter- . 
fere with the freedom of the market prices of cofimodities other 
than gold and silver, When Government ‘declares. that. one 

_súnce of gold, or fifteén and a half ounces of silver, will hence- 
forth indifferently be the, measure of value of a commodity, say. 

- wheat, and if'according to the present demand and supply of 
that cereal, fifteen Bushels.of.it can be exchanged for either of 
those' two weights òf gold and ' ‘silver, Government in no way 
fixes the price ‘of. wheat ; for if àt any moment the demand for 
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it increases faster than its supply, nothing i ‘in the fixed! ratio: 
will. prevent the price of wheat from rising ; only if. now not. 
. fifteen. but ten" bushels. of* it will exchange for-one ounce ‘of | 
gold, they: “must also - ee for. fifteen and a half” ‘ounces. of 
‘silver,’ 

"The next "objection is, directed agairist the. stability ` ‘of - 
_bimetállism': granted the: fixed ratio of the metals as money 
- does: not fix “their - ‘price às: commodities, would it not pro- : 
‘duce a: worse result? Would it not, owing -to the. welle 
khown' action of "Gresham's ‘law,. that. bad ‘money drives out 
: . good, create: an increased demand for whichever, metal is; 
Cheaper at, the time? ' On‘ the showing of the bimetallists 

: themselves it would : if so;would. not’ this incréased demand 





^ “stimulate ‘increased production of the-cheaper * ihetal, and thus. 


- in turn’ further depreciatedt? And would not this ptocess go 
‘on until the dearer metal a Itogether -ceasés to be cirtulated or. 
‘produced, and the bimetallic’ country is brought. back to , virtual" 

. monometallism, after having done the mischief’ of depreciating 
one of the: metals to. a lower: point. than it would’ have: reached. 
had bimetallisón: never existed? If evér monometallism. could 
make out a de Jure: right ¡to the place. that it now occupies 

‘de facto as king of. the: ‘monetaty world,” it is this argument - 

„ against the steadying. power of: bimetallism: And the answer 
that’ the latter makes i Is eh pecially interesting as a test of ; its 

soundness, '. i 

This objection has been stated às strongly as it possibly could 
be by Mr. Giffen, and is‘as follows ;--Suppose in the opem 
market and. in ‘countries. outside the bimetallic union, there! 
is a tendency in the cheaper metal to ‘become ‘dearer, That 
is, when the fixed. ratio is, 1 to 157% - in bimetallic coun 

'.tries,.and the market ratio outside. is:'say,! 1 to 18 (silver- 

"being £hus thé cheaper: metal) by Gresham’s law there -will 
be: a ‘flow ;of: silver ‘into’ the bimetallic countries to be ex* 
changed for ‘gold. The market’ price of silver will rise until it: 

: reaches, approximately: the fixed ratio. . But if, at this moment, 

there'is an increased .production of the hitherto’ dearer metal, - 

gold, silver will rise still higher in -its market price, until the' 
latter passes the fixed ratio and ‘reaches a point above it, say 
© atoiz Theré will accordingly be a flow of the now cheapér 
metal, gold, into bimetallic’ countries .to be «exchanged for 
silver, (© provided thére is any silver leftin these. ,countries," 

Mr. Giffen pointedly adds) according’ to, the: same' làw': the. 
market ratio will be lowered until it drops approximately to. 
the fixed ratio. - So much Mr, Giffen concedes to bimetállism. 

as: effectually exerting a. steadying influeifce upon exchange; 

and’ points out that these changes ‘actually’ bappéried about: 
the. time.: of ‘the. great gold discoveries” of. 1859. Before" 






' 
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"this date: silver,’ thën: "cheaper: poured; ihtó birüetallic. France, 
‘until “jn 1848. the - Bank “of - "France had hardly Any 'gold 
left’ in its till? “But from. this’ date” "gold began to pour into. 
the same country, and | cótitinued ' tó dó” so until’ it- again 
“began to appreciate. But. aw; ‘suppose’ ‘that ‘when’ silver. is 
already. cheaper, t there is a tendency forit to become cheaper still : 
bimetallism "will be powerless fo: arrést the’ fall, because the 
‘bimetallic country. has. already got the ‘cheaper metal, ánd has 
none of the’ metal which is becoming" dearer to exchange,” 
Referring agàin'to the case of: ‘France, he gééms'to express an 
opinion that had not the ‘depreciation’, Of ‘silver before 1850. 
beén. arrested ‘by: the most lucky accident of the discovery of- 
'góld, there would. have’ béen no gold' left i in France to. be ex- 
, changed for silver, and to “arrest - its fall; so: that French 
‘bimetalism would have then died a natural death, instead of 
-living on only to. meet’ a Violént' one a' quarter -of a céntury 
afterwards, ‘The: conclusion ' 'drawn'-from ‘the objection, then, 
‘is that unless’ & "system - of widersal bi-miétallismn: is ‘possible ` 
which obviously it is not, the system will be unworkable. : 
"To this the 'ariswer” given is ‘something’ like the following : 
‘The theory . of 'bimetallism does not: overlook the action “of 
Gresham's, law; but: claims 'to ‘operate ' ‘through it." It-also 
‘points. out" that. if "under ‘its 'óperatiob :an- increased. stimu- 
“lus is given ‘to production’ ‘ofthe chéaper: ‘metal, a greatér - 
hbsorbing power is ‘also’ called: inte ‘play, than would. be 
finder the:action of. ‘thonometallism So, that; other” things 
remaining: the satire, the ‘two systeins stand on the'same footing, 
af only bimetallism’can P against tlie likelihood of oné of 
the metals disappearing entirely: “from circulation. Over‘ and 
Above this, bimetallism “maintains that dt possesses d greater * 





of the: two metáls are limited to a tiatrower range than under 
monometallism ; that this power can be- ‘effectually - exercised 
by the formation of à ‘bimetallic Union which would comprise 
the. most important: nations: in the" wofld,'so that universal 
bimetallism is’ as unnecessary as itis ‘impossible ; atid that 
such a Union’ will bel süfficiéht to ‘prevent! the’ appreciating 
metal from disappearing’ from the circulatiori- ar the: countries 
comprised under if. , 
‘Suppose a metal; silver, “to "pécome cheaper i in ‘thie Aa 
-it flows into the bimetállic:country at .a-rate regulated-by the 
"differénce, between the market ‘and the’ fixed: ratios, and by 
‘the quantity *of gold Seeking to be exchanged for it, Suppose 
that, notwithstanding this demand, and owing to demonetisation, 
“or to greatly increased production, it becomes still cheaper in the 
“market: its flow into the ‘bimetallic country to be exchanged 
for gold is accelerated: as that Rs widens, and offers à 
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‘higher profit. ` upon the ` exchange: Omitting . at: present ' the 
influence of-the law. that in: thé case: of metals the. cost: of 
¿production increases as the Nena increases, itis evident that: 
a portion of the demand ‘for the depreciating metal would: 
;never have been set up, had. :not the fixed ‘rafio set it up.. 
-The question: now is; will: the .depreciation of the. cheapening | 
smetal, due to’ this demand, reach a lower point.than.it would: 

‘Have ‘under. monometallism after. equalisation . of supply. and 

demand? .; Suppose when monometallism alone preyails in. two” 

..Cóuntries; the annual. productions of .gold and silver to be each 

::20 millions sterling i in value, and let this rate serve to maintain: 

the, market .pricés -of the. two metals at the-same ratio, say of. 

"to 15, and to. keep the. prices -of commodities at.the same” 

devel. If now. the annual supply of -silver rises to 40 millions 
-that-of. gold remaining unaltered, the result. will. “be to: lower: 
the: market ratio in both countries, to say, 1 to 20, and:to raise 
the.prices of commodities ¿in the silver monometallic country, 
.but to leave them unaltered in the’ “gold monometallic one. 
At this stage, suppose either of the two: countries to adopt 
-bimetallism at.I:to 15 :,if the. gold-using country’ ‘adopts it; 
‘then the depreciated . silver from the other. will. flow: into it, 
with: the effect of raising: the: exchange.to a point. above that. 
to which it had:fallen under monometallism ‘(a . point, namely, 
between 1 to:20.and.1 to 15) and of lowering prices in propor- 
tion in. the silver-using country: if the latter country adop! 

- it then. the market ratio will continue unaltered, but price 
will: ipso facto fall, inasmuch as “they are now, measure 
by.: silver: raised: to its: old: value. of 1 to’15. > Thus, in 
‘either case, the influence of bimetallism has been either. to: 
raise exchange. or ‘to lower prices, (which : in ‘some ‘cases 
,means:a rise in exchange). . This reaction. would be: helped: 
"by-an "independent. circumstance, namely the law of: the.cost 
of production of the metals, which, -unlike tliat of manufac- 

. tured commodities, increases with the demand : so that less and: 
‘less paying mines: have to. be worked- to ‘supply it- The result: 
is that profits. upon the worst paying mines of both. metals 
. will be equalised sooner than’ if the ‘cost did' not: incréase.- 

; When this, point is reached the further. depreciation of. the 
cheaper metal, so far as. it is due to over-production, will stop. , 

But what if before this steadying operation has been effected; 
"the deater metal should entirely disappear from the bimetillic 

. country, as Mr; Giffen, it has; just been stated, predicts it will’? 

. Bimetallists are well aware of the truth, ¿Of thiseobjection,. and' 
^ with the view: of preventing such an occurrence, they propose to 

. form.a bimetallic Union including the ‘chief monetary. countries 

“in the world—Great Britain, America, Germany, and the' Latin 

, Union ; to whighy, I Suppose, woma, have. to be: added India, 
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+ Recording tofi igutes 'quoted ox Haupt € I regret the book itself 
is not before me): this Union would possess in.round numbers 
550-millions . sterling -worth óf. gold, and 400. millions sterling 
of silver, All other civilised’ countries outside the Union could 

: only-muster 206 millions gold, aiid 270 millions silver (of which | 

last China alone would own.175 millions). If now silver were ' 
to fall, itis very plain thatthe 270 millions of it, swollen now 
to say 300-millions, would be.able to absorb only. alittle more : 
than half ‘the gold owned by the: Union. Nor is this all. The 
only great silver ‘country’ outside the. Union.would be China, - 
owning three-fifths'of. the entire’ stock. and. it isnot easy to 
understand what motive the Chinaman’ would have.in buying 

‘gold at the very’ time whén.-gold- was dear. He can have no 
use for it as currency, as he uses only silver for: that purpose, and 

phe will surely use it less in the-arts and: manufactures, now, that 

itis dear: If, however, that ingenious heathen should: over- 
reach himself and make the mistake of buying gold at such a 
time, hé will rio doubt find out one remedy to, rectifiy his 
mistake, and that would be-to make his country join the: "Union. 
Neither is this all It-is.to.be borne in mind ‘that even during | 
periods of violent fluctuations.in.exchange, the balance of trade.. 
can be settled through . mearis.that do not. fiecessitate the actual 
export of the precious metals E in any largé. quantities A- great 
lof the debt in: such cases:is.paid in increased exports of 
pds, and'accordingly Mr. Gibbs, who points this out, asks—in 
spirit of. the sceptical historian that:has. recorded and then 
hestioned the truth of thé improbable deed ascribed to Peter. 
iper-—:2f a fall in: silver will.drain the bimetallic Union of its 
cold, where wil the gold: be drained to? ¿And he waits fora an 

swer from monometallists, * 

.nother objection which, like the icc ding is still ditected 

“against the. .Steadying influénce:of bimetallism, is drawn from _ 

the,testof the Bank. rate and rates of Indian exchange. A. | 

writer: in a local paper recently ‘pointed out that the annual 
fluctuations, in:the .raté. of the Bank of Bengal, ‘were on the 
whole. greater from 1862 to ’74,(the maximum: fluctuation was. 

6 to.14 per cent: in '66).than they were from the latter date to 

"86 (the maximüm..was 3.tó 11 per cent.in '84) Similarly, 
exchange on London varied more between '61 and ^74, (haying 
been as much as 3364. in.’66), than. between 774 and:*86, (w hen 

je'inaximum: variation was 234d). Now as trade'suffers more 
om, fluctuations in :these. rates. than from their actual. fall, 
is inferred that bimetallism will” not. profit. trade. This - 
inciple is perfectly true, but it. ds ;not the interests of. trade 
alone that bimetallism seeks. to serve. But besides the figures 
prove-much less than what :they. are meant to prove... They 
give'the fluctuations. for every year, but not ate mean fluctuations 
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` for: the. ‘two ! pice selected. Mir. Molesworth, ` adupting’ al 
"> safer met hod, and taking a somewhat larger. nuniber of- years 
from which: to strike averages, says that between 1844 and’ "78 
' the Bank of Engl and; changed its rates 196 times, whilst the; 
' Bank of France: “changed only 87. times, and that while’ the 
‘. limiting. rates were. between 2 ‘and IO per cent in England, 
"they were only between 3.and 5 per cent in France ; and (ie 
infers that the steadiness of the French Bank was due to the 
“fixed ratio of the Latin. Union, ' Granting the accuracy of the 
« writer's figurés, for the limited. period they.embrace, and bearing 


ins i mind: "thé fact íthat India was not.a member of, the: bi- 


; metallic Union, though presumably.she should'have come under 
“its: influence as an "outsider, it should at least be enquired 
! Whether other. causes: avere not at work to produce the allegéd 
"fluctuations, beforé we agree to believe, in the face of the itn 
- proved steadiness shown to: have existed in France, that E 
: metallismr- had no’ steadying effect upon. Hie Indian mony 
market, e 
^ Another! objection that-has been raised, is'on | the ground that 
‘the increase; which it-is believed ‘bimetallism will ‘make in the 
* total stock. of money iri circulation, cannot be looked upon as 
a distinct beñefit, “It. has-been ‘supposed, that according to.the 
| popular notior, “abundapt money is good for trade". bimetal- 
‘lism, by sübstituting two metals for one, will bring about + 
abundance ‘and’ encourage trade, But if there is ary. be 
-to be derivéd. from abundant money, bimetallism: does not: cli 
the sole merit of ‘conferring it. `. It is-clear that under monoi 
allism as well, there will "be an equal abundance of money 
vetados: in the world, if some of its nations use a gold ‘a 
, the others a silver currency. There would be no great h 
' dong on the whole, no general interests seriously touched, i 
: one of the metals depreciating, the countries that had adi P 
-it for their standard, were content to endure. the evils dè 
. depreciation, or 'could persuade some of the gold-using coun, j 
:to change their standard and adopt silver, so that the’ surplus 
¿ would be absorbed, and ` prices’ maintained at the same. levels 
' in-both góld.and silver-using".countries.. But unfortunately the 
« history of. pàst. years, although it shows .the 'occurreice Of 
; depreciations of both metals from time to time, never shows 
“a single instance, that I know, of a country disinterested: enough 
to. give up the a prea metal and adopt the. other forth 
, general “good. On the other hand there are examples of. fi 
and powerful countries abandoning a. depreciating metal a 
“scrambling to substitute. the appreciating metal'as their stan 
sardi Mr. “Giffen acknowledges. that the.“ diminution-of (golc 
money- has been the result of an injudicious application of mono- 
:metalism? But as long as a mononietallic country finds-that 
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by, altering its currency it will suffer ,no-loss itself, and feels'it is 
fnot bound to. consider ¡whether such a.step will injure others, 
what. encouragement is theré for. hoping. ‘with. him :that- this 
injudicious: application i is one * of which the nations of the world 
aré not now likely to-be- guilty of" 2. Bimetallism: proposes to, 
"build t upon safer ground than trusting tothe’ generous’ instincts - 
of.mankind upon the matter, of money, and leaves, the re- ` 
adjustment - of supply and demand to the action of a self-com- 
pensating mechanical law s.a safer agency: But this very dis- ` 
interestedne$s, if, such it is, has been made’ the basis of another 
objection, Asa matter of fact ‘bimetallism,.as now: advocated, 
does not lay, stress upon, any connection between * * good trade”. 
and,“ abundant money." That was a notion, not started, by. the 
older . bimetallists, but common, to political economists | general- 
ly, without reference to. the side they took,in:the battle, of the 
standards. But the depression. in .trade,that’has followed’ upon 
ithe, unnatural , inflation of the, last decade, and the crawl into 
which, its: recent “ leaps aud :bounds ” «have: subsided, have had: 
the effect, of bringing about, juster notionsjof the ‘functions of 
money among later economists. . Professor. Sidgwick;who has 
borne strong ‘but judicious testimony to the stability afforded by 
bimetallism, has pointed, out that the. scarcity of:the. «symbol 
of «value. cannot | influence. value - itself, that “a fall” in, prices 
occasioned by the scarcity of coin cannot, if equally’ ‘distributed, 
Bake rational peóple produce less,” Industry will-be as active, 
modities as. abundant, and their exchange by trade as brisk, 
P money is half as plentiful and prices half as low, as they were . 
éfore, provided the fall is universal, “And the bimetallism of the 
resent day fully’ agrees to. the truth of’ this., uitis, " 
. Another, objection, . just , ‘alluded to, is that a- bimetallic union 
‘only benefits, countries outside, itself; by: giving a. fictitious 
value, to. a metal whose “natural ” ‘market price is: lower. A, 
monometallic country using the, over-rated'.metal would find 
that while its purchasing power, had diminished at home, it 
continued to be. high within: the Union, so that, by carrying 
the: metal. thither, it ‘could. .get more, „commodities, ‘for its 
money’s worth, On the other hand bimetallic countries would 
at the same time. ‘set, „up a "demand. for, thé }over-rated. metal, ` 
checking its. deprecation, raising its market price, and ‘thereby 
again: benefiting the monometallic. country.: So. far then as 
these: considerations..go, «it would be to, the interest. of such a . 
Soúntry. to keep. out of the Union, and bé, as it were, the. 
recipient of outdoor relief. So, too, it has been asserted (by 
the German Fiance Minister among others) that it would no 
less. be. to the. interest of à country already within the Union 
to desert it and revert to monometallism, . choosing the under- 
rated metal as its. standard: ` and the example of Fra ance. recently 
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withdrawing from the Latin Union, has: been cited as an” éx; 
‘ample: In answer, there i$ no: reason why outside Ee 
should not be benefitted, solong asit is not done at the expense 
.9f the Union countries, and it has not-yet, been shown what 
injury the’ latter would. suffer. , It slfould. also be noted that, 
the two advantáges which an, outsider would reap—more ‘goods 
for its money, and a rise in ‘the rate of exchange—would have 
opposite tendencies, one’ countracting the other, instead of 
working together towards an augmented result. As to the 
- possibility . of ‘a secession, it- has been questioned by Mr. 
Tidman, who. points out that the seceding country must, before 
it can become monometallic, get rid of its stock of the metàl 
it' rejects fróm its currency, say silver, by exchanging it for 
' gold, which ` t ‘selects, unless, indeed, it is content (or rather it. 
is bold enough) 'to-begin life anew with the stock of gold : ‘it 
. already has,—which. would mean a frightful fall in prices, - But 
if it wants to avoid such a calamity, where can it buy ‘gold’ 
with its discarded silver? ^ Not from, its late fellow members 
of the Union, for they would be quite tight, in such a case of 
breach of faith, to stretch a: point in their right of choice and 
! fefüse any payments to the seceder except in ‘silver : not. from 
silver monometallic countries, for although they may liave, gold, 
to ‘sell,: they would not be. likely to depreciate their own cur- 
rency by selling, it for silver: nor from'gold | monometallic onés, 
- for it is'not likely .they' would need silver, to any large exter, 
Of course, in such reasonings on A there is t 
chance that the. improbable might, after all, come to. pass ; bt 
if. the Union.is made to/emibrace the chief hatioris in the worl 
- there would be no difficulty either in providing a law against 
such an ‘occurence as a secession, by direct international agree- 
ment; or in giving effect to the new law if: necessary. 
éelast objection it is proposed to notice, is one that: urges, 
in a «spirit: ‘somewhat opposed to that of the preceding, that 
bimetallisin sis selfish, and will injure existing interests : that 
by proposing its “fixed ratio at 1 to 53% it wi i be doing an in^ 
` justice'to the whole body of creditors. Fund-holders in Eng- 
Jand¥and other gold-using countries of the Union, who think 
they"are entitled to be paid in gold only, would now.be' liable 
to be paid: in silver. Those creditors of silver-using countries 
‘like India, who have expressly stipulated that payirients to 
them were to Be made in gold, will be helpless when they sée. 
this’ stipulation, violated.. “To prevent such hardships, then, if, 
has been proposed that bimetallism should fix the legal ratio: 
of gold to silver at their present market value, which is about 
1 to 20. In theory there can be no objection to this lower rate, 
just. as there can be none to the higher; but there are suffer- 
ing interests to be considered, whose relief has been one of thé 
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pres wiotiyés: with Some:óf "the advocates of bimetallism; 

and before. which: the hardshjps -À hich- a^ "rich" and. small :-body 
“of: inen “may endúre will nót: bé allowed: to stand by. any right-: 
feeling mind. «This relief; would. not: effected | if the ratio. 

y of E:to 20 were adopted: - This ratio; inde has little else, to 

' Tecommend it: it isdue to extraordina cumstances; not to 
. the’ ,normal coutse: of, monetary. histofy, and. has nothing. 
"natural" about it. except the: name; ¿Th e «is less reason. tò- 
look upon silver., as occupying . its” 4  natüral ^ place ' in the, 
world's currency zow, than” it did a ‘few: years ago'l ‘before it . 
was so largely démioretised .tó' the : ‘serious injury: of certain’ ' 
interests ; and there: seems ' tó be no reason why, thé rehabilita-: 
tion of + these interests ‘should ` not havé “a. prior: ‘claim,’ to «the. 
‘preservation, of those’: others’ that: have: beet profiting’ at their 
expense, But this question apart, it is pretty. ‘evident’ that the. 

p atio isto 1574 ‘will: injure nobody for-if the Eüglish fuüd- 
holder:is. paid in. ‘silver -at'this ratio; he will- get. less ' silyer,: 
itis true, but. the. “purchasing power of. that. ‘silver, will Haye 
risen . 

: The minot Gbjectiots need ‘not delay. ulong.. Iti is “objected. 
that silver will be two bulky a currency, to, be carried * ¿bout ¿—. 
the remedy is—iséue one pound "bank notes: that there, will. 
be danger of an over-issue of: paper. .curreücy “within the, 
Union ;—the remedy must be. sought i in international. legislation 
dirécted against such ‘issues ; that: there. will’ be: the | expense of ` 

i constantly recurring re- coinages. as onë metaf: or the. other is 
selected” for making payments ; answer- -tliere'i is:-no help: for it, 
put: the. Government. of each-country must bear-that expensé for 
Sc good of the. whole Union : that thete would bé' much diffi- 
Wulty in making payments which ust be made in. à- ; particular f 
metal, för examplé, in ‘drawing a cheque fot gold to'be | 
toa gold- -using cóüntry, when the bank might tender. silver. to 
the  draiver ; answer there. dona: be. the e con- 






























make the’ best of it, 


ie IV. — Practica Biweétallissa : : its s Difucice spon. Iud 
; - Coipmerce aud Finance, 


The influence:. ‘exerted -by the fluctuations of silver’ upon, 
India is twofold—:upon:’ the people” through the: export and. 
import trade of: the.country, and upon thé Government: through, 
tlie. Bills drawn upon it. by the Secretary of ‘State, But'inàs- 
‘much’, as: these Bills aré «paid: ‘ultimately’; througli- exported. 2 
produce, circumstances that may affect the: Government as a 
_debtor; will” also affect the commercial : classes" through whom: 
its-débt' is^ dischargéd ; and, as the - amount. iequired for this 
discharge: lias to be raised by ‘taxation, ‘any increase in it also, 
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implies. an « increasé in the: butdens'of tlie people." Those: who: { 
look- upon: the: present. ‘financial position of the Indian” Govern-; 
inenf as ‘ not calling: for «special remedies, have :attempted: to 

' show. that the: -interests’of- ‘thre Government. and of. the - people” - 
in‘this ‘matter are very «different things y that if low: exchange» 
~ swells the amount of the. Government's sterling debt, it at. the: ' 
- same’ time stimulates the ‘country’ s. exports ; that: if it compels; 
the "Government to impose additional taxes, 50 it. gives the 

country larger profits on’ its- exports, oùt of "wliicheto pay:thei. 
taxes; that: the. late * recourse had ‘to direct taxation; is 

due: Hot. to falling exchange, but -to the ` “remission of indirect: 
taxes and to “increased” military: charges ; ‘that, in short; low: 
ex¢harige is" beneficial to India, which’ is better off with the. 

„ upee ‘at one and Senes. “than -she was wit the apes at two: 
shitli ings.’ - 2 

Fo this i. answer given byi bimatallista is; that the. Avant. 4 
age, which Indian’ tradevmight. have reaped-from “low exchange 
^ Bas been counteracted: by'a-fall-in. the sterling:prices of Indian. 
- exports, much heavier than the fall in silver ; that, if in spite: 
_of this the Indian: trade returhs : show’ an increase. dn the-valive 
of exports,.it is. due to “other” causes than low exchange ; ; that; 
if the cause-of free trade’ required the abolition-of the ‘import: 
duties, and the-safety. and honour of the Empire demanded:the 
. increase of «the military: charges, rio considerations of exchange 
would’ have prevented. “the Government’ from’ adopting: these: 
two measures” so. that, if.exchange had. risen, Government. 
would have taken” fliese. two: measures, but would:.not have. 
imposed ¡the income-tax'whilé, if. exchange had. fallen. stili 
'Yówer thatvit ‘did, the measures would. still have been taken, bu 
| the i income-tax. probably:increaséd; or the budget left to show. c 
gapiñig, deficit’; and that -the’ point in question is, not whether the 
Indian" Government: ‘should regulate its expendituré : according. 
to its incóme but: whether: that expenditure. should bé .at the. 
the rate of exchange and:of. those who. regulate it—not 
. whethei? Government’ should, cut its coat according ‘to ‘its. cloth; 
but whether outsiders should have the. power. of, prescribing 
the size! ‘of the cloth, ‘ : 

Into the first of these two influences; namely, that exerted by 
exchange upon Indian commerce, theré enter, with regard: to 
éxports, three elements: the: silver price: of ‘the commodities 
exported - from ‘India y ‘tlie’ gold .priée they..commanhd . ini 
European markets; anid’ the exchange’ or - gold- price of silvers 
Confning ourselves to the: consideration of -a fiiih:exchange; 
the following: «combinations -are ` ‘possible: “among: these .. three: 
. elements’: first; the fall'in exchange may coincide, with-a. simul- 
taneous rise or "fall i in the gold and silver prices ‘of commodities, - 
or these’ prices may.both remain stationary:;- second, “the falh 
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in exchange may "coincide: ‘with, a-fise'in prices: “of cominodities: " 
invone.. metal,:and a fallin prices’ in-the'other Cg. a fallin 
exchange may coincide with. -a-rise im: «gold. prices’ and a fall in 
silvét prices); and, :third, the. fall in. exchange: may coincide 
¡with a rise:or fall in! prices ‘of commodities. ‘in one. of the metals, 
“while ‘prices : in the: other metal. remain stationary’: (e.g:, ¡a fall 
in exchange may:coincide | with: a'rise in-gold prices whil e silver 
prices remain .unchanged)..; Of; these : possible ¿combinations 
'the:one: that,is applicable to: the, present;actual. state of «Indian: 
‘exports.is that inwhich a: fallin: exchange ‘is accompanied. iby a 
' fallin gold prices.of commodities, while their:silver prices remain; 
unaltered.’ The” thorough-going: ‘advocates of ‘low . exchange, 
have overlooked tlie fall in-gold:: prices,:and have. asserted that 
India takes back::silver in: réturn'fór her. exports: - Bimetallists. 
-have replied by pointing out that gold prices» have fallen; more 
pthan exchange, .and . that the: bulk of: Indian exports, is ex- 
changed for. imported merchandize; «not for bullion or specie. 
These: arguinent. and - countér-argunients, «with: their. IES 
have been: worked out: in the: following way eo 
Mr. Yule; after quoting .offidial.:réturns’to- show- that. ‘since 
silver. begati:to fall there: has 'been .a great”. expansion of the 
Indian export: ‘trade; . from. :57.: millions sterling in. 1873; to 
855millions in. (18845 procéeds to account for’ this" expansion, 
thus ~The. average price:of.wheat in.silver at port of- - shipment; 
in; India .is.(in ‘round ‘numbers):. Rs;7,160 fot, 100 tons; the 
average net price-in gold. that’ these 100 tons fetch in London, 
$ 5371. + This amount converted into silver at 25; gives the ex- 
orter Rs. 5,370 ; at Is. 10d, gives him Rs. §,860;,at 15, 84, 
¿Es 6 6,450 àt. 15. 62., R5 7,160, -and at ts.'4@;, Rs. 8,050. - But 
* thé: average cost to. the’ exporter has ‘just been ‘stated to be ` 
Rs. 7,1605 therefore he. will/be trading: at a dead: loss if. ex- 
«change is above; Is. 6d: ; and. will.only “begin to ‘make a profit 
„when it falls below that rate ; 'and;his. profits will be. larger and 
.Jarger:thé lower exchange. ‘falls... Nor, is this the worst 
be “supposed: that when. exchange rises}. gold «prices will 
so that! the average price of- the. 100, toris of wheat, ¡night be , 
“something above, 5372,:s0, as to give the exporter: some, hope; . 
of profit.still.: -But this -hope is cut: off. when Mr: “Yule "points: 
vout that:lów ¿gold -prices.:combihed.: with low ‘exchange have; 
‘alone 'enábled the' Indián? exporter to: undersell the American 
COPIER of, wheat; so^that if exchange, and, with it, gold, 
rices, ‘were to. rise; the latter, who, has the advantage, of. lower 
i costs of produetion.and transport, «would+drive his Indian, com- 
petitor.oüt of the European ‘market... Thus then:low , exchange: 
and low.gold prices.ate. beneficial to Indian. trade, both serving: 
‘asia sort. of: protection: to'it,: cand, «the: ‘question to; India is not, 
‘one.merely of higher : "Or lower, profits with, f alling : and „rising, 
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exchange, but a4ife ‘and death: “quéstióni "between: trade and: ne 
trade at all, if exchange rises-above a.certain point. ‘This: i 
‘the case'as it is made out by monofnetallists, 

: The answer given is as follows :—It is stated - by Mr: Y ute 
that the figures given ‘by him in sterling, namely, 84 millions 
“and 57 millions ‘have been obtained: from official "returns : 
this means that they até : ‘expressed at' tlie conventional. rate 

. of 2s, as on ¿this supposition alone’ they harmonise with 
the figures 'in'cforés of. rupees: given by Mr.. Barbour and 
Mr, O'Cónor: -If so, a portion ‘of the difference : between tlie 
two. amounts would.represent only a fictitious“ expansion,” since 

. the real increase in the value would. bé more truly "indicated by 

“converting the crores into sterling at.the rate of exchange preyail: 
ing at the time (of course higher in 1873 than:in:1884).- This 
Js pointed ‘out ‘to’ show that while ‘bimetallists fully concur 

- that theré has been a real‘advance‘in the value of Indian exports, 
they hold it has not'been to the extent that these sterling figures 
would imply. They also point out that a' portion of this advance 
is due to a succession of gdod'harvests ; to the opening up. of new 
sources of supply ; to the cheapening of: inland transit consequent 
on railway extension in India, and to the chedpening of ocean 
‘transit, consequent on the opening of thé Suez Canal and on the 
‘greater competition among: steam-ship companies, These - ae 
advantages that exchange cannot touch, nor the-competition ‘of 
America destroy. . The remaining portion may-be set down té 
low exchange ; and with regard to this «portion only: would 

.India'bé at a difladvantáge compated with America, if: exchangé 
were to rise.' 

"But - there. is. another fact—the * fall i iü | gold prices, which 
‘Mie Yule's “method, of converting the. average gold price 
into rupees.at different rates of exchange, seems to ignore." "The 
Index-aumbers ‘of the Economist calculated .on the. prices of 

ected articles,” show a. fall: im gold prices since" 1873 

ting to 31 per cent. Taking this: percentage “to .repre- 

Isb:£he fall in the price of wheat e is dy as even higher, 

5: pér-cent.) it is evident that the gold price:of the 100 
tons of: "Wheat would be higher than 5374. in 1873; and lower than: 
that amount in 1884, by about 15 per cent, respectively. "This 
would give about 6174. in the former, and 4574 in the latter year, 
.as the prices the roo tons ivould fetch: in London, all ‘charges 

- deducted. ` Ít seems to me: that it is shese figures. and not the 
dverage, tliat should have been:converted into rupees. Supposing 
exchange was at 2s. and 1s. 6d. respectively in. thase two years; 

| (they ‘were‘really is. 112. and Is, 7d. which would be still more 
favorable to the present object), these. amounts. would stand 
ät R$. 6,170 and Rs. 6,080" representing: the silver prices the 
exporter obtained in: these. two: years. Now the average. cost 
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of - wheat. at port: of: “shipment: has Sieg: already: Tier to 
Phe Rs. 7,160. According to In ex-numbers- for: 13 articles”. 
drawn. up by Mr. Barbour—& i is clear that the prices of Indian 
exports had been on the wholé. stationary from: 1873 to 1884; so 
that this average* ‘cost of. wheat may also bé. ‘taken to represent’ ` 
approximately. its. actual ‘cost in these two- years. | Comparing 
this with the. silver prices. the ‘exporter.‘has ‘obtained, it looks: 
as if he has, been trading during these two years at a dead 
loss, Any,’ advantage that’might, have been expected, from the 
fall of a whole. sixpence iti. exchange, has been so effectually 
counteracted. by a fall in; gold prices, “that, he. gets' less rupees 
‘for -his.wheat when. exchange, is at Is, 6d., 'than'he did when 
it was at 2s.! What.does this ‘reductio ad absurdum. teach? Two. 
things evidently p first, "that. the benéfits ‘of low éxchange can’ 
be completely. ‘counteracted. -by still more! powerful ‘influences, _ 
aud, second; that, the Indian exporter of wheat, or anything else, , 
} has been ven foolish if. he. has uporedi silver: in exchange for 
his exports, a 
. Here’ then comes, in: the ircumstaíice, that,’ fortunately for 
herself, India has not: imported. gold: ‘and silver to any large 
amount, but, has exchanged , the bulk of her exports for mer- 
‘chandize to be 'imported. ' The average of the: last “five. years 
shows—of commodities; exports 84 _ millions sterling, imports 
54 millions; of gold: and: silver, exports, 1%, million, imports 13 
million, sterling,- Does: this necessitate any furthér modifica: * 
tion in Mr, Yule's: view of the. matter? . Since 1873 silver has 
‘depreciated to the'extent of 22 .per centi; if a£ the same’ time 
oth gold and" silver prices. of Indian commodities.’ had re- 
fra stationary, the Indian. exporter would ptofit. to.. the 
extent of the. depreciation... But, as just stated, gold prices of 
Indian exports have fallen 3r»per cent. while theit' silver 
, Prices have continued stationary, so that. not only hag all, thé 
` gain due to lowér.exchange been swallowed up.in ‘this: fal 
the, exporter has to béar a loss of 9 per cent., if he con 
proceeds. of his sale into’ silver. .: He, therefore, with 
prudence invests the greater part. “of these. proceeds in, ish 
goods now 31 per: cent, cheaper, and.: ‘imports: them: to- India: 
If, now, the’ silver’ prices of imports had risen in ‘proportion 
to .the. fall in- exchange, they would. have ‘been 22 per cent. 
higher- than’ in 1873. and the expórter (now turned importer) 
would have made a profit to the-full extent of this.rise in silver 
pes -But froin .tables^given, by Mr, Barbour, it appears that 
the' silver prices : ot Indian imports. have on the: whole remained 
stationary (or risen AA :slightly). Thus, then, this additional 
profit is swept away. what’ the Indian. ‘merchant - -gained’ by 
buying - his imports in: Europe-at low: «gold: prices, | he loses: by 
having to sell them, at virtually. ‘lower. silver-pricés ; for stationary 
silver prices While silver itself has depreciated amounts to that, 
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In, other words, the. Indian exporter . profits at his own XQ" 
or at the expense. -of the Indian importer. , j 

, It is ‘at this stage: that. the Hon’ ble Mr. Steel's grid coms, 
promise fits in. After pointing. to the twofold action of low. 
exchange and. low, gold. prices, he comes. to. the: conclusion | 
that.while- all, the -gain from, ‘increased exports comes to India, * 
only. one-fourth of::the logs. from lower ‘gold prices: falls „upon, 
her. ‘shoulders. - This would have been a. fair. way of putting. 


_ the: -question-- as it rests .at: present, "had it not aimed..at 


being- conclusive ; for it, remains to -be shown whether “all 
the gain ".is more than, or equal - to,- or less than, the *one« 
fourth ‘of, the-.loss,” before‘ it can be settled. whéther' India is à 


' nèt gainer from low. exchange. But if the assertion does not 


meán to strike a balance in this definite ; way, but merely. ins: 
tends to state-that low exchange has saved Indian ‘commerce. . 
from - losses ¿which it "would | have . suffered. through low gold. 
prices, then. there. is: but little difference ‘of opinion between: q 
the two parties ; for bimetallists too have independently. arrived; 
at;the same. conclusion. E 

, But if moderate monometallists.a are: GROT whether low ex- 
change enables Indian commerce'to reap a positive gain or merely , 
Saves ‘it, from heavy losses, there cannot.be two opinions that, 
the. Indian Government suffers heavily from it. All monometal- 
lists have acknowledged this, and-have proposed remedies:of their 
Ówti; A correspondent of the London 77 imes,. after dismissing: 


. bimetallism- on. the .ground ‘that its advocates basely proposed - 


to "water" down ” ‘the: British. gold currency (the metaphor 
being presumably drawn from the milk-can and the pump), 
makes- the «charming suggestions that the Indian: Govern: 
tment, should raise ‘the’ salaries of its: civil -servant ;, and re- 1 
pudiate that..portion of its ;public debt due to the unear ned 


‘increment in gold.. The late Finance Committee, if ever these 


suggestions > ‘caught their; eyes,.. must -have read: them with 


indescribably- mingled. feelings. . Another, proposal, made iri 
India, has, been that the home charges ‘should be met by a ster- 
ling: ‘loan, and that the Government of India should buy up silver 
in the market to pay off, its rupee. debt... The effect of both 
actions would. no doubt, be to send silver up, thé. first. by preven- 
ting Council Bills, which mean.so.much silver, from.being thrown 


_every week onthe market; the second by absorbing -a large 
quantity of silver already. on it. But -on-the other., hand. the | 


demand for sterling loans will haye the. effect. of - seuding- up: 
-gold as well, and thus bring exchange, back to. where it: twas 1 
before; and though. silver will be ‘withdrawn temporarily from 
the market i in paying off the rupee debt, tt is likely to find its 
way . back to, it from, the. hands of the paid- -off creditors, who: 


will naturally seek for.à: re-investment: of. their idie capital P900 
i that silver. will. fall, againg-. Pe hae a 


fox : v- " 
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— ft is a short- sighted: policy. thát- audi advise. de: Indian 
Government to be'contenteif it can just manage.to make both 
ends meet. “A! ‘large surplus. in -the “finances of. a -growing 
country like India.is anything but a superfluous luxury. .Ifsuch 
a surplus’ could.be assured, a portion of .the burdens. ¡upon the 
people, like the Customs duties and the Salt tax, would be among 
“the first to.be removed.. If.the Indian tradesman. would suffer 
by.a rise. in exchangé--consequent:on” thé: adoption'of: bimetal- . 
lis, he wóuld.. have his losses made: good by the remissipn. of 
the Customs; ‘and if «this. portion:of the community ‘would. still 
vhavé “reason to complain.against Governünent, the-latter. would 
still have the satisfaction of having relieved . the. ‘entite 
community froma tax! whose /pressure::must_ be: felt by. the 
poorest: classes ‘of . it.“ But any such: good: works are rendered 
impossible. «by ithe’: instability: of- silver; and the! feeling of 
helplessness . is.embittered* by. the fact: ‘that theinstability i is due . 
:to ‘causés. that’ cannot; be. counteracted. orcontrolled : or ‘provided 
for by thé: Indian:Gévernment: : ee EL ES 

-Instead of :these halting remedies ‘or this estand be-thankful 
policy, bimetallism:has: been próposed asthe only effectual way of 
getting Government out of its: financial difficulties.. The way in 
which these diffictlties‘are brought about; is: ‘briefly : as follows :-— 

“The. Secretary: of State for India in-"Council- has icertain dis- 
‘bursements-to mike’. in:England.on ‘:cértainaccounts,'the prin- | 
cipal of which'are. the establishment of the: India: Office, .the 
interest'on the sterling.debt of India, the civil and military pen- 
sions, and Indian transport and stores; .In order to effect: this, 
he draws every:week.a.certain.amount.of Bills upon the Indian 
Government, payable in. gold, and offers. them for «sale in the 
-London tharket, ~ Holders.of sterling, chiefly ‘London - bankers 
doing business with India, pufchase these:bills, and thus become 
creditors of ‘the: Government of Indià;: But that- ‘Governnient, 
makes: its- payments in‘silver rupees, and as.these have: no othér ` 
value in England, except what they -arë intrinsically .worth ás 
silver, the amount of. rupees. the Indian- Government.has to pay 
in discharge ‘of :the.Council: Bills is fixed by the market price of 
bar silvey-in London: :. This price is-.determined by. independent 
causes, and, so.far; the dépreciatiom of. silver is diie:to’ causes 
ünconnécted with the indebtedness.of the Indian Government. 
But inasmuch.as' Council . Drafts .can:be' "paid by: India. only 
through silver, the. offering of.so many: Council. Drafts for. sale 
means offeripg so much silver for sale; and thus theres brought 
‘about the remarkable fact, that while: théi rupee value of ‘Council 
Drafts is regulated: by: the . price of. bar silver, that price in-its 
turn is affected ‘by the:amount: of these -drafts : if: silver ež- 
change, owing to independent causes, is low, then as soón.as 
these drafts are offered, for-sale, it falls. lower, Here- then is.a 
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mew, cause of ` the depréciatioir of silver to. be. added to ticse 
five, already enumerated. |." ': e. : 
; The: sterling;value of the . drafts | in. “recent: “discussions has 
sheen. roughly: taken. at 13 ‘millions average, and. ‘their ; “present 
.rüpée equivalent. at 18 crores. "The conventional. rate at which 
"the accounts of India are converted into sterling: for easier 
‘combination: with the accoiints of .the India Office is. however; 
.2s. pér, rupee.’ At this ‘rate the. value of . the drafts in Indian 
'curreücy: would be equivalent . to 13 crores, and thè. difference 
between this -.amount-and the actual value, at : the: current -rate 
‘of’ exchange, ' amounting to 5 millions sterling; is is the present 
Me ““loss.by exchange.” 
"The Indian Government, : then; b: to. pay. 18, crores. to dis- 
ea its debt to the India Office. Why: does it not. make this 
“payment.in silver: to be exported ta; London ‘and: there ex- 
chánged . for gold ?- «This proposal “has. been made as a means 
:of avoiding, tlie. necessity, of exporting. produce to ‘England.as 
is'actually done to pay off the debt.” ‘Gold pricés. and exchange 
‘have both fallen there, but gold prices lower than exchánge, 
‘India therefore .has- to'export a larger proportion i of produce 
«than she would have tó export of silver; to pay the Council 
"Bills: : Why, does she still” choose to pay in. produce? | The 
-answer is that India .is a consumer of silver, but nota producer 
-of it. If the Government were to pay ‘thé. home: charges in 
«silver, at. the rate of, say, 18 ciores a year; she’: "must either 
-submit to have.hér currency contracted by ‘that amount: year 
after year, or import: silver back to the amount thus. exported 
plus what sheat present actually imports to meet the normal 
increase of | Population ‘and industry, :. “and wéát; “and: tear. of 
coinage, It is.evident’ that: neithér of. these” courses. can; for à 
«moment be dreamt öf as 'practicable. ; 
. “The Home charges, then, must be paid i in touc. Accord: 
. ‘ingly’ the. exports. from India.must exceéd its -imports-in value 
¿by at least thé amount of, these charges." Ii owing to à fall in 
‘silver, . this. amount: increases, the value of exports. must ..also 
i increase proportiðnally ; ; and if, ` ‘owing to, a fall :iñ prices. in 
. England, this value is: ‘diminishiéd, the quantity. of" "exports. must 
«be:increased in order to make up the full value . again,. These 
«facts have been seized upon by the advocates: of. low exchange 
as proving that Indian commerce. profits: ‘by it, and that there- 
. fore the Indian Government should put up with: it. If. India 
was not the debtor of. England, then an increase in the value 
and the quantity of the. commerce- between thé "two countries 
, would certainly be a sign of the prosperity of both’; but the: case 
~ is-altered ‘when we trace tlie-increase of exports from India ;to 
: an. increase of her debt.. It was pointed out four. years ago by 
«bir J. Strachey ; Ld General Strachey: in thei” Finances and 
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Public Works of: India” that. this: “peculiar relation: between the: 
-wo' countries: opérated as a ‘kind of "Boutity. upon Indian ex- 
ports, and one of the points® ‘brought out clearly by “ Lossit," 
in his letters, isthe - closé resemblance between the Home char- 
ges-ánd.the German: sugar bounty. If this is the náture of the 
inflúénhce of the. Hóme charges upon Indian ` exports, then, it is 
certain the exporters profit at the.expense of the tax-payers. It 
is sufficient to quote the opinion of Adam Smith as a conclusive . 
proóf'that ng bounties can opérate | without profiting one section 
of the ‘nation’ at“ the expense of the rest... He says; ob. the 
subject. of the bounties «on English corn then existing, that. 
‘unless: the price of: the corn when sold in the foreign. markets 
replaces not-.only «the bounty: but: this ` capital » “(which the 
farmer has. employed in: raising the’ corn) “together with the 
ordinary “profits of stock, the «Sociéty is a loser by the differ-. 
ence,or the national’ stock ‘is, so. much diminished, But the 
very reason’ for which it has been thought necessary : tó grant 
a bounty is the supposed. ‘inefficiency. of the price to.do this,” - 
Exactly the same thing is happening in the case of India. 
Prices have. fallen in. England.: therefore, if trade between 
India and England were not. -handicapped by the indebtedness | 
of the” former, Indjan exports’, to. ‘England, would have, fallen 
off; but India owes. a debt to England which must" be -dis- 
charged ‘through, exports : therefore these, ,exports, must be in- . 
creased in order, that their/sale at. the lowered prices. might | 
make up the amount of the. debt, Again, exchange has fallen : 
if India was not ‘indebted, to England, sher exports would ` 
sh 
increase because’ profits convérted | into silver would be larger.: "u 
but India zs ipdebted - to England, therefore. her exports would 
increase all: ‘same, but for a different reason, namely, because- 
the equivalérit of.the debt in silver has. increased, : Thus; for. 
two distinct reasons, the Indian. exports, meant fo'pay bf the 
Council Drafts have to: ‘be increased, ‘and -in each case, the, 
increase thas ‘to, be made: good: from‘ the Indian: 'exchequer,. , 
that i is by: the Indian tax-payef. The fact of India's indebted-. 
ness‘ has” granted ‘a virtual” bounty, upon the export of Indian 
produce to the extent of 18 crores, The; price, for: which this . 
produce is. Sold; teplaces the capital spent, ón it, together with 
the ordinary ‘profits’ of ‘trade, but does not replace the: 18 crores 
of bounty, “The Indian: tax: ipayer is a loser by this difference, 
or the’ national stock of India is 80° much ; : diminished. In his. 
papacity of consumer he is a loser by more thàn this "différence ; 
for if ‘the. stimulus given by: the" bounty, © that is, by’ the Indian 
debt, were: withdrawn; ` Indian exports would, diminish by the. 
amount of the debt, and would be. thrown as commodities upon: 
the. home market; ‘home prices would fall; and the Indian, con- l 
surer, would be benefited by. the extent of the fall., l 
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Tt’ is, then, not- denied. that as long : 'as his vlituat bourity 
Juste lasts, UIndià derives sgue’ benefit, ' but the ‘nature 
of this benefit’ "requires a.little examination. It: has" been, 
‘already stated’ that; notwithstanding increased. exports, “thér: 
prices as well as prices in the interior of India have remained 
stationary. ‘The producet therefore gets ‘the same. price as he 
did when- exports “were less; and their ` increase has had'the 
effect of bringing larger ‘areas intó cultivation, . and. ‘of employ- 
ing more labóur; without, However, increasing the yates. of ‘profit 
‘of of wages. In the same way the exporter has-done a larger 
. business, “but as long. as the value of the exports exceeded that 


of: the imports, by’ just: the amount of. India’s debt, his" gains 


“must” “have ' been. limited “to’ the ordinary profits’ of trade, and 
no,móre? This has been actually the case in. many. years and 
Mr. "Yule's figures for 84-85 exemplify it : The. exports, 85. 
"millions, exceeded thé ^ ‘imports, 66* millions, “by TO: milione 


"which ‘is ‘nearly the amount, of the Coúncil Bills at the conver 


tional "India Office rate of 2s, But this extensión of the área of 
cultivation; this employment... of more- labour and. this larger: 
. business in trade; so repeatedly expatiated' upon by. monometal- 
* lists, are riot real benefits. "All the capital with which th&y have 

. been carried. on has come out of the pockets of the people them. 
'selves.: The ‘cultivator and'the labourer: and the exporter must, 
‘pay. more taxes before it becomes possible for them to cultivate 
,"more, orlabóur more, ot export more. If the home charges were 
:to cease-to exist, all these: activities, it ' may, be granted, would 


' cease alio; "but" the capital - would “not ' be destroyed. ‘It will 








:remain in the country either in the pockets oft 


on 


e. people \if 
‘Government remitted taxation to thàt'amount, of: ithe Indiaty 
‘exchequer if no such. remission was made. In‘ither’ case it 
would soon'seek employment ágain, and either revive these sleep» 
ing -activities or call forth new. ones into’ existence. But the 
„present system ‘by which so much more business is apparently 
‘kept alive, is surely not.a héalthy way of developing a country's 
„resources, or a reliable measure of its.prosperity.- ‘It is flash. "It 
meañs ‘individual profit - ‘bit ‘national loss. it is! the ` Sot 
isystem with all its faults. i 

. One other point- -neéds notice, - Does boa mike a profit 
“puré: and “simple - out of this transaction ; if so, who is it? 
“The increase in the quantity of exports. necessitated. "by the 
‘Home . charges’ has - the ‘effect: of ' ovérstocking the "English 
' market. and bringing «down “their pricesthere. This -hds beet 
-strikingly’ illústrated: in: the case of Indian ' wheat, “the ‘large. 
exports of which -to England, under the protection. of -this 
.virtual bounty, have brought- down its gold price about 35-per 
cent. and driven American wheat out of thé English market. 
The Indian» exporter-' ‘sells «his. wheat at' this - ‘low’ -price, 
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pus ye no " doubt. «gives a good account to himself of: his 
profits over the sale. But-who gets the: benefit of that low 
„price? , Unquestionably. the purchasef and the consumer of 
the wheat. "This then-is thé. consummatioi of the” Benefits 
br low or fluctüating exchange'upon Indian’ finance and com- 
merce... It. hás introduced an element of chance and uncer- 
tainty into the: Indian Budget ; “it has made. capitalists ‘unwilling 
to. invest: their: money in silver, except at high rates Of interest, 
arid’ compelled the Indián' Govertiment to' have recourse to 
sterling loans; thus addiüg to.the burden of the Home charges ; 

it has, by the samé neat stroke, added to the burden of taxatión' 
upon the Indian people; it has given:an untrátural stimülus to. 
Indian production and trádé; atid now it confers the only sub- 
stantial benefit its, js | capable. of conferring, upon—the foreign 
onsüriier, XN c ; : 

b cote ee o gen T dd wor (HD M. PERCIVAL, 
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` ART, VII — BUDDHA AS A: PHILOSOPHER. 
Hee d . PART IL 
ed Continued Jim the '* Calcutta Review? January 1887, £ 3 n y 


HE main feature of Buddhistic philosophy is, as has 

E already. been indicated, the Doctrine of Impermanence, 

a. doctrine of universal applicability,—applicable, as sit is, to 

every type of formal existence, from. the king of the highest 

heavens, Sakra or Brahma, down to the.tiniest form of un- 

organized matter, The doctrine is therefore applicable to man; 

“who. is- not. ‘only thé summit of creation in this world, but. who 

ia connecting link between the various orders of intelligences, 

higher and lower, PES bio the regions of bliss above, and those 
of misery below ít. : 

The whole ‘texture of the Buddhistic system of speculative 
thought is'obviously bizarre, but no portion of it is more so 
than its anthropology. A: resumé of what it says about man 
might justly be considered, even when presented with’ studied 
brevity, and shorn moreover of its most repellent features, both, 
prolix and tedious; but the unreasonableness of the vener- 

` ation or adulation lavished on. the system cannot be set forth 
without a reference to details, which are sure to be denounced 
. as rubbish of the coarsest ‘kind.  ' 

Man, «according to this system of philosophy, ,dccupies a 
prominent place among. things represented as “component,\ 
and therefore doomed to. decay. and dissolution. Man consistsy 
of «five Skandhas or material aggregates, vzg; (1) Rupa or 

- material properties or’ attributes, (2) - Vedana „ot -Sensation, 
(3) Sanna or Abstract Ideas, (4) Sankhara or Teridencies or 
Potentialities, and (5) Vinnana or Thought or Reason. The' 
original words have’ been differently translated by different 
authors, but we have adopted Rhys Davids’ pengeries as im- 
provements upon those of his predecessors. 

I. The material properties are ‘twenty-eight in number; 
and they are. thus classified by the abovenamed orientalist :- — 

` Four elements 3—eartli, water, fre, air. 

Five organs of sense ;—eye, ear, nose, tongue, body. 
Five attributes of matter form, sound, smeli, taste, substance. 

- Two distinctions of sex ;~male, female. m» P 

Three essential conditions ;—thought, vitality, soace. ` E 4 
Two means of communication ;—gesture and speech? ` ; 

, Seven qualities of diving bodies ;—buoyapcy, elasticity, power of 

adaptation, power of ag gregation, duration, decay, change. 

A few quotations from Hardy’s translations as embodied in 
the portion of his “Manual of. Buddhism” entitled—" The 
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‘Ontology of Buddhism,” -will ° ‘make the “classification clear, 

as well as set forth the irfesistible, tendency ‘of all oriental 

. philosophy-to present dreams ‘of the wildest kind as facts of 
» science! * 

For instance, it is distinctly affirmed that the fos elements 
mentioned are to be found umixed in:the different component 
parts of the body. Twenty of these parts. 'are formed of 
the first of {hese elements, the earth, “vez. “the hair of the 
head, thé hair ofthe body, the nails, the teeth, the ‘skin, ‘the " 
flesh, the veins, the bones, the. marrow, . the kindneys, the heart, 
lower intestities" ‘the ‘stomach, the fæces, and the brain. ” Of ; 
water it is sáid—" The parts of the body that are formed of this 
element are twelve in numbet, vi, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, 
sweat, fat, tears, serum, saliva, mucus, the óil that lubricates the 

Dine joints, and urine" Regarding fire we have the: scientific 
statement—“Thére arè four kinds of -fire in the body, viz., 
the fire that prevents it- from putrifying, as salt prevents the 
.corruption of flesh ; the fire arising from sorrow; that "causes 
the body to: waste - away as if it were burnt, the fire that pro- 
duces decay and infirmity ; and the fire in the stomach that 
consumes the food.” Six ‘different kinds of wind in the body 
are alluded to ;—" that (which) ascends from the two feet to the 
head, and causes vomiting, hiccough, &c.,” “that (which) 
descends from: the head tó the two feet, and expels the feces and 
urine;" *the inspirated and expirated breath ;” the wind “in. 
the stomach and abdomén exterior to the’ intestines ; " the wind 
* within-the intestines;" * that (which) pervades the whole 
‘body, being: ‘conveyed in vessels like the veins, and imparts the 
power by which the-hand or foot, or any other member, is moved.” 
The Vedantie philosophy presents a ‘similar variety ofeairs ; 
while the following . sentiments may be evolved from the exist- 
ing records of the Logical. schools ;—“'The element of earth 
maybe distinguished by its smell; water by its taste ; fire 
by'its light; and «wind by its sound. Thus one element is 
perceived, by the nosé, another: by the tongue, another by the 
eyé, and the fourth’ by the ear.” i 

The second: class'in the enumeration; the five organs ot 
senses have really . nothing’ good’ in them; and are sources of' 
nothing but mischief. They have the following certificate 

iven them:—‘As the naga (serpent) alligator, "bird; dog; or 
Ben goes to the ant's nest, the water, the Sky, the village, or 
the country, in search of food; so the five senses go outsafter 
the various objects thàt are united to their. "particular nature, 
'The eye is like à serpent in an'ant-hill; the’ ear is like. an 
alligator lurking in a hole of cave. filled with water; the nose 
like a bird: fying through Ed air to catch dues] the tongue, 
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xeady for. all: flavors. that are presented to it, is like a. dog 
. watching for offal at the door ofethe kitchen or some other 
‘patt of the village ; and the body, gratified by that with which 
it comes in contact, is like a. jackal feeding with delight ona 
putrid carcass.” ‘That: the ‘senses, when’ properly regulated 
‘and’ controlled, might. prove sources of pure and elevating 
delight, was ignored, not , only by the ancient philosophers: of 
our country, but by ancient philosophy in general. 

‘The third > set, called attributes of matter, are material 
- 'eyolütes, subtle. forms, somewhat, if not precisely, like -the 
: ‘tenuous powers of sense in. Sankhya philosophy. ' The word 

«form " is used for * the power of sight,” or simply sight, as it is 
called in the records of. that philosophy ; ; and the. word- sub- 
stance, as méaning “the powers of contact" or touch. The 
fourth set consist of manhood and womanhood; two distinctive 
material powers rather than abstractions. i 
“In the ‘fifth set, the word “thought” stands for. the heart 

which i is believed to be the'seat of thought ; the word “ vitality ” 
for what j is ‘called thé vital force; and the word “space” for 
fhe.‘ nine, apertures, vacuities, or spaces of the body ;—the 
i orifices. of'the ears, tlie, nostrils, t the mouth, the throat, the 
orifices whence proceed: tlie. feces and „the urine, the stomach 
and the intestines.” 

se Gesture’ "in the sixth | class means. the power of making 
our thoughts - ‘known by signs and “ speech ^ the pue of 
speech— both material evolutes. 

`- And the last class consist of subtle material. powers, and 
these are inteligible enough to render comment superfluous. 
; 11.—The second class. of aggregates are thus specified by 
. Rhys Dayids.: :—"The- sensations (vedana) are divided into. six 
’ classes, ‘according as they are received immediately by «each 
of the five senses, or sixthly. by the mind (through memory) ; 
and further into eighteen classes, as each of these six classes 
may be agreeable, ‘disagreeable, or indifferent", It ought. to 
' be noted here that the sensations are regarded more as material 
evolutes issuing from the senses, when these come in contact 
with their appropriaté objects, than as.states of the mind occa- 
- sioned either by these objects - themselves,. or by the nerve- 
‘vibrations caused by them in, the various.organs of sense; 

. 111.—The same, authority. thus characterizes the third aggre- 
gate. or abstract ideas :— These (sanna) “are divided, into 
six: classes corresponding to the six- «classes of sensations ; for 
instance the ideás blue, a tree, are classed under *sight, the idea 
Sweetness under faste, and' so. Ong" They. are. also. material 
evolutes, sübtler than sensations, : : 

f IV The fourth aggregate, ‘Sankhara : Or poteurdlities -con- 
sists of no less - ‘thafi fifty-two ‘different classés or sub: ‘divisions 
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It i$ not necessary to” dili ieh all; but it i$ desirable 
to refer to-5omé" features ‘of this aggregaté; “ds fitted’ to set: forth 
the want of précision and cohesiveness by which all classifica- 
tions in oriénfál philosophy arë charactérized. - Several: of the 
sub- divisions i in the foregoing Aggregates - die. fepeated here ; 





ing - as ‘may “justify ‘thie!  depétitión.- Again; moral -principles 
and - material ` properties ár& "jumbl éd, together ' "without any 
discriminatiqn ` whatever ;"ánd" the procedure in such, unwar- 
"Yantable ádmixturé can be justified only, whet the Buddhistic 
nor-recogrition of any "distinction -"betwéén matter and. mind 
is taken into consideratiol ~ ‘And lastly, the vocabulary pressed 
into service’ is as decidedly devoid of: precisión” ‘and accuracy 
as the classification’ itself, words ór term being used as signifi- 
cative of tempers of ‘thé’ mind which indicate’ nothing . more 
, than its particular. acts,“ such: as’: investigation " for the power 
of investigation, dnd“ effort" fot: the power to put forth’ efforts. . 
This humerátión,as well’ as'the whole. set of which’ it’ is a 
unit»or link, “makes it plain: that: the” Büddhistic philosophy -15 
undilúted empiticism, inasmuch: as'it involves: the negation of. 
inmate ideas, and traces’all out thoughts, “feelings and: "volition 
to! external objects, Oy rather tod" conjunction of éxternal objects. . 
‘with internal powérs. The first eight. items" of this enumératión 
prove this toa demonstration? As “give by Rhys Davids i in 
-his small’ volume‘entitle de Budahisin ^ lá they" afé== ES 
Ü ^ Cétitact (Phassa).- 5 
The Resulting’ Sen Vadaia). 
Abstract’ Tdéay. formed on’ Sensation (Sata). 


Thought (the regrouping’ of ideas) (Chetana). . ; 
k ‘Reflection, | turning:these groups over and over (Manasitara). 
` Memory (Sati), a : : 

Vitality ( Fivitiiariga). y VOV EIC ae 
- Individuality. (E, kig gáta" xr um e ee 
Here it is! tó bé nóticéd' that “all” those prócessés, which are 
génerally" feptésented as mental, and two principles, which aré 
looked upon as simple’ and tindiscérptible’ and abiding i in" what 
is'called their onflow, arè thé resülts of impressions: niade by 
external objects. The series’ bebis with contact, which’ means 
: the, cóiijunction of ati. organ df sënse with óne of its appro- 
prať’ Objects:'. The’ sensation necessarily follows as” soon’ as 
the conjunction ` is realized andit ‘gives. | birth “to” an'ábstract 
idea’ òr -a seriés'of abstract’ idéds, évolved by à niental process 
‘fiecessitated by it. Then come, by a’ similar process, “proper 
élassifications’ of these © ideal units!; and then cones the oper- 
n npfessed' upon the mind; 
and ultimately ` memory appears ‘to’ revive then when needed, 
or when inflüenicéd: by ‘the law of contiguity” or assóciatión. f 
o Thus durs thé seriés proceeds’ rational. But the Pizding 
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question rises, how is. vitality, vital force, or the, principle of. 
life, to be regarded as the product of these, mental operations ? ! j 
And how individuality, the abidingesubstrate of these: operations.?- 
To settle these questions let us fall back upon, what is ‘said 
about these two principles in Hardy’s translations already laid 
under contribution ;—* Jivitindriya (vitality), that which is the? 
_ principle of life, sustaining the co-existent, incorporeal faculties, 
‘as water sustains the ‘lotus. ‘Ekaggata (individuality),, that 
which is the. centre of the phassa and’ other faculties of dis- 
. crimination, uniting them together, and causing® them to be. 
one, as when a King surrounded by.a numerous army, goes..to. 
war, he alone is the centre and guide of the whole host" From 
these ` “statements it would appear that the terms “vitality” 
and * individuality " were employed to indicate substances or 
forces, rather than ideas. The context, however, proves that 
ideas aré represented, rather than the subtle: force we under-. 
' stand by vitality, and the essence which is the groundwork ofi 
individuality, and that these being after all material evohites, 
may be described as tenuous substances, 

Our idea of life in the first place, or our: settled belief in 
. our existence, proceed from the mental operations detailed,. the . 
operations which begin with contact and terminate in memory. 
Do we.not see here the celebrated enthymeme of . Descartes, 
Cogitum ergo sum anticipated, and the truth maintained, that 
oürconsciousness of thought in the most comprehensive sense. 
of the term,—as inclusive of all varieties of mental states, 
thinking, feeling and willing—necessarily leads to a belief in 
our existence., And our notion of individuality springs from 
such belief, as.we cannot but differentiate. ourselves as thinking, 
beings from others into whose thinking we obtain an insight 
through external signs and gestures, as well as.spoken words. 
‘in which unseen ideas are incarnated; and from those in 
"whom or which we can recognize. nothing like a process of 
thought. “These two ideas then are the basis of our egoism 


^. or the notior" I.” This notion, however, is inaccurate, except 


in’ a vulgar sense, according to Buddha’s philosophy ; and 
therefore this diad of ideas, though implanted, ih the mind 
naturally’ by its own processes, is an illusion’ to «be cást off. 
The illusion itself, as a material evolute, may be a thin particle 
of matter, and justly represented as substantial in ifs constitu- 
tion, though unsubstantial as regards the beliefs and. promises. 
it engenders and holds out. 

"That we should have in this aggregate such mental ‘affections 1 
as “steadfastness,” “joy,” “indifference,” “stupillity " and “in. 
telligence,” * covetousness and content, > € fear and rashness,” 
* shame arid shamelessness," “hatred and affection," might be ex- 
' pom ; but who would expect to find among the potentialities 
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of the mind such things. as’, “ repose of "body. "and mind” 
“elasticity of body ahd : mind,” 4 dexterity of body and mind, » 
“straightness of body and, mid”? The Indian’ devotee secs 
nothing: but congruity in this ` héterogenerous mixture, because 
in his opinion, body aiid soul not merely interpenétrate . and 
interact on each. other, but constitute one essence, or are one 
and ‘the same thing.- "And he ‘naturally endeavours to ensure 
by corporeal exercises, or mere external appliances, elasticity, 
plianey or softness to his ‘body, believing that the correspond- 
ing changes iñ his’. mind must: "necessarily follow ! ` 

The fifth’ or last agg regate is. called “thought” or “reason ” 
by Rhys Davids, - but -“ consciousness” by Spetice Hardy. In 
this group we find. multifarious «mental states associated with 
merit or demerit, and such raréties as. Eye-consciousness “in. the 
eye about the size ‘of a louse's head y ear-consciotisness, “in 

hape like a thin copper ring,'or -like a lock of copper colored 

urled hair, or a finger covered with rings; ' tongue-conscimisness 
“in the tongue, like tbe pétal'of a water lily:in appearance ;” 
end JGody-cousciousness, the appearance and size of ‘which: are 
not indicated. The varied elements of: this: group are no less 
‘than eighty-nine in number. 

With reference to these agreggates which jointly constitute all 
that isin man, his-tripartite-or—to adepta theological term— 
trichotomous nature, or body, soul, and spirit, it should never ' 
be forgotten that: they are, witli: all their constituent: elements, 
both impermanent and . fluxional.- "Their evanescence is set 
forth in the following string. of figures translated by | Hardy :— 
“The Rupaskandhas are like a mass.of foam that gradually forms 
gr vanishes, . Thé Vedana- skandhas.i are like a bubble dancing . 

¡pon the surface of the water, The Sanna- skliandhas are like ` 
the üncértáin mirage that.appears in the. sunshine. , The San- 
khara-5kandhas -are like the plantain tree without firmness «and 
solidity. And thé vinnana-skandhas are like a spectre or 
magical illusion. : In this manner is declared the i impermanence 
of the five-skandhas.”. f u 

Here.it is desirable to raise and dispose of a question : ‘Does 
the Buddhistic. scheme. of thought. possess ait abiding principle 
by which, these a ggregates, with all their component- elements, 
are unified or. gathered into a personal. unity ? Is a. unitary 
subject of physical vitality, intellectudl energy, and moral 
edinestness assumed as. the permanent substrate “of ' these 
groups, or in plainer terms, did Buddha uphold’ our. instinctive 
Bier in the existence of the human soul? Our answer, and 
that of all who: have studied thé. system carefully ` cannot' 
but’ be— Now - 

Buddhism in thé first place déprecates all speculation on: the 
‘subject as irrélevant to the duties of. hie and therefore useless 
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and pernicious, In. the'Sabhasava-sutta;-—óne. of the original: 

"documents translated by Rhys Davids and. presented in vol. XI | 
"of * Sacred Books ‘of the East "Ea ‘broad line of demarcation 
‘is drawn between ‘the things which: ought not.to.' be- consider- ` 
.ed” and. “those things . which should: be ' considered,” and al 
questions about the existence of “a self” are, classed with the” 

. former, The following. passage may be brought inward in. 
, ce of this assertion z^  ; 

' ^ Unwisely. doth he. consider thus :—~. 

.. * Have I existed during the ages that are wat or phare I not? 
What was; I during the ages that are past?) How’ was I during 
the ages that are past? Having been; what, what-did I become 
during the ages that are past? Shall L exist during the ages 
.of the future, or shall I not? What shall I be during the ages | 
‘of the future? How’shall I be during: the ages of-the future? ` 
Having been: what, what shall I become during: the ages of th 
future» 

Or he debates: within, himself as. to: the present;, Do I, after 
all éxist, or am 1 not? HowamIl? This is. a being ; $ whence 
now. did: it come, and whither will it-go 2 
In him, thus unwisely corisidering,. there: springs. up One: or. 

' other. of the (absurd). notions. 

. As something true and real he. gets the notion; “1 havea self "o. 

' — As Something-true and réal he gets the notion, '*T haveinot.a self:!” 

As something true and real, he “gets the notion, “By myself, I am 

conscious of myself ! p ` 


As something. true and real. he gets the Donne T By mysel 1 I am 
conscious’ of my rion-self.? d 











pes it has, eee the result. of pus and Bad ad 
. tions committed’ here and there: now this soul’ of mine. is 
' “permanent, lasting, eternal, has, the inherent 'quality of never 
changing, and will continue for ever arid. ever!” i 
“This, brethren, is called the walking in, delusion, the- jungle 
of’ delusion, the’ wilderness of delusion ; the "puppet- -show of 
. delusion, the writhing of delusion, the fetter of delusion., : 
“Bound; -brethren, with this fetter of delusion, the ignorant 
ünconverted man becomes not freed from truth, decay. and death, 
from sorrows, lamentations, pains and griefs, and ‘from expedients 
(sacrifices, &c. he does not, become free, I sdy; from pain." 
This passage gives . the lie to the assertion-that Buddha was 
the first person, to, set the example of philosophital medita- 
tion in India, inasmuch as the great problems of. existen: 
. which he simply deprecated, were in His" age’ earnestly. dis" 
‘cussed by many lofty intellects, It alsospróves that he earnestly 
- dissuaded his followers from getting, entangled in the contro~ 
‘versies: afloat by. representing these. as, not merély useless, but 
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da to neutralize: ‘the: great, object of; life—deliverance from 
‘Did Buddha, ‘then, relegate the“ important ‘question: of the 


"existence of the, soul to the-region .of tlie unknownable? No: 
. He positively. ásserted thé mon:existence of the-soul, and repre- 


. sénted- belief in its. existence ' as a::dehision from which -deli- 


verance ought to: be secured. In. thé document quoted above, 
we have the wise devotee depicted: in. these words :—* He 
“considers,” “This is suffering” - Hë ‘considers, “this is the 
origin of Suffering.” ‘He: considers, . “this. is the cessation of , 
suffering.” He considers, «This, the way which, leads to the 
céssation of suffering.” . And- from. him, thus considering, the 
three, fetters: fall, away—the. delusion of self. hesitation, and 
dependence. on:rites and ceremonies.” 

In thé, concluding. Appendix of: Hedy sia Tezenis and Theo- g 
ries of, the Buddhists,” the author presents some extracts from 


` the writings of the Rew D. J. Gogerly,, whose: phraseology he 
admittedly adopts; im his: dissertation on Buddhistic.. philosophy. 


. Regarding «this, well-known author; Hardy $ays—" The. rare 
` powers of mind. possessed. by my gifted predecessor and 
-.lamented- friend,. weré: never seen. to: greater advantage than 
when. seeking, to. unnavel: the intricate web of Buddhist meta- 
physics.- ‘His: discoveries; took ‘the: priests by surprise ; but 


. there are none,of. authority who: now dispute his conclusions? 


One or two quotations from the writings of an author so de- 
servedly praised will show the emphasis arid authority, with 
which Buddha denied- the:existence.of the soul, Says. he :— 
‘But Buddha- denies the existence, -of. a. soul, or any thing 
concerning. which a. man may say, this: is (1) myself; and 
(2) states that what, by accommodation. may. be. called the man is 
ever fluctuating, never at two'given-periods the. same,. although 


. not. -properly different; Of this. peculiar, doctrine of identity 


I will: endeavour. to give a»brief explanation. The. following, is 
a close. translation; of part: of a discourse. in: the. Sanyutto 
division (of Sutta. Pitaka); “ The: soul, Priests, is. variously. con- 
sidered, by some: recluses: and. Brahmins; "but they all regard 
it as united, to;the five: Skundhas, or withoneof the-five.. What 
‘are, the -five? The. sensual and: unlearned: man.considers (1) 
` body. to: be: the. soul; or (2); that the soul. possesses: corporiety, 
or-(3) that.body emanates from: the soul, ,or (4) that the. soul 
resides- in- the: body.. Or they" regard. (5) ‘sensatiom to be the 
:/ soul, por (6) that. the soul possesses: sensation, or (7).that.sensa- 
tion emanates from the soul, or (8), that. the soul resides. in. the 
' sensations? Or: they. regard: (9): perception:to bejthé:soul,, &c, 
Or they: regard. (43). thought. to: be; the: soul. &c.; Or. ‘they 


. regard (17); consciousness: to: be the : Soul, &c., (making: twenty 


opinions). . In; consequence of these considerations: they come 
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to tlie conclusion, ‘I am’ (asm). Now, priests, Jam is the: 
state of having «the soul... The five -organs (indriyani), namely; 
the organ of the éye, of the ear, of the nose, of the tongue and 
of the body are conceived (in the womb or otherwise) There is 
consciousness (mano); there is dhamma (the three skandhas of ` 
of. sensation, perception- and thought); there is the base of 
wisdom (wijja dhatu). The unlearned and sensual man being 
affected by the sensations resulting from ignorance, thinks *I 
am, “this is I^: But concérning these the learned disciple of 
Buddha being separated from ignorance, and obtaining wisdom, 
does not think * Tam) or “this is I?” ^ d 
The same author. quotes an approved formula in the ori-. 
ginal, and translates it (verbatim) thus :—“ Body, priests, is- 
impermanent ; is anything impermanent, that is. sorrow (8ub- | 
stantially and naturally so); is any thing sorrow, that is not the 
soul. (not atta, the se//) ; is anything not the self, (że, rupa be- . 
dana, &c., &c.) that is not mine, I am not it, it is not my soul". - 
The learned author concludes his argument with these 
words :—* In a discourse addressed to a person named Sona, ' 
he (Buddha), is if possible, more definite ;' he says, If there' be 
any organized form,.sensation, perception, thought, or conscious- : 
ness,'past, future or present, internal of: external, remote or 
proximate, ‘of all it should be clearly or distinctly . known 
This is not mine, I am not it, it is. not tome a soul. The 
learned disciple of Buddha understanding this is weanéd from 
attachment to body, sensation, perception, thought and con- 
sciousness "— The Ceylon Friend, vol. IL, No.5; — "D 
Again dialogues are presented in Buddhist philosophical 
treatises eminently fitted to set forth the Buddhist negation of 
soul ór self. The conversations between Milinda aias Menan- 
der, the Greek king of Sagala in the Punjab, and Nagasena, a ' 
Buddhist, priest, begin with what has been cited by every writer 
on Buddhism -as a demonstration of Buddha's assumption of 
the non-existence of the soul. ' The king mentions successively 
the varied component parts of the priest's body, and enquires if - 
each of these is Nagasena: : The reply being in the negative, the 
-king exclaims—" Then I do:not see Nagasena. Nagasena i$ a 
mere-sound without ay meaning. You have spoken an untruth. 
There is no Nagasena.” The priest philosopher retorts by enu- - 
mefating the varied component parts of the chariot in which the 
king acknowledges to,have come, and enquiring if each of these, 
is thé chariot, The King’s answer of course is negative; andthe ™ 
priest exclaims :—-“ Then I see no ‘chariot ; it-is only a sound, 
a name.” The King admits his error, and the conclusion to 
which he is brought by the philosophic inteflocutor, is -pithily 
, expresed in these words :—* As the various parts, the differ- ` 
ent adjuncts of 2 - vehicle, form, when united, that which "is 


$ 
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called a chariot ; ; so, "when the five. skandhas are united i in one 
aggregate or body, they constitute that. which i is called, a, being, . 
or living existerice.” : 

Hardy presents, as an inferluds, delos bitre Bud- 
dha himself and a Tirttaka philosopher named Sachaka, which. 
‘the latter begins, with these words.;—* But you, Sir? deny that 
there is an atma, (soul), that the being possesses a self; you 
say that the five sRandhas are anatma (without. a soul,) unreal, 
without a self." "Buddha brings forward in- reply, an argument , 
based on tlfe alleged powerlessness of the -éntity,. called the 
soul; its admitted inability .to, change our external form, to 
prove “that the five skandhas are not he atma, the self, and 
that they exist without an atma.” ; 

. This portion of the subject cule dot to, be ER vaut 
out a reference, to the evils. which, according to Buddhism, 
the , popular belief in the exístericc of the human soul éngenders. . - 
! It is in short the source of all. that variety - -of sorrow and de- 
gradation, under’. which. human beings groan, and from, which 
the way of deliverance is pointed out -by this system- of faith. 
From the extracts, embodied in the chapter * On the soul" by 
Beals * Buddhism. in, China,’ let . the. following words: be 
quoted : :— This thought. OF self. gives rise. to all the. sorrows 
which bind the world as with cords ; but having found ‘there 
is. no “ I" that can be bound, then all these bonds are removed." 

The legitimate -deduction,, from. Buddha's negation , of the 
of the soul would. obviously, be ‘set forth in.the well- known 
word, death is “ the be-all .and, end-all” of -human ‘existence. 
But such. is by no means the case... Buddha was no more.able 
‘to emancipate’ himself from .the current belief, in. the ,doc- 
trine of metemsycliosis than’ the modern. speculator i is able to 


free himself from the. influence. of the. modern, belief in«evo-.. . 


lution.. The doctrine, to which all the’ gréat schools of ancient 
Hindu philosophy,. whether atheistic, theistic or pantheistic, 
whether monistic, dualistic or trialistic, give prominence, "which 
colored and fashioned every. scheme of speculative thouglit 
that prevailed in our country in primitive of -prehistoric times, 
dominated the ‘mind of our moral philosopher as. thoroughly 
as belief in the Divinity of our Lord influences and” controls 
the thought and life of the orthodox believer in Christianity. 

Buddha had to explain the existence of.the accumulated load 

of sorrow which he made it the business of his life .to remove ; 

ahd’. he, had to account .for those. inequalities of life which the 
greatest | philosophers have been apt to represent as, unsolv- 
able problems or, inexplicable enigmas. . And he; most na 
turally adopted the. explanation involved ;or. embodied ih. the 
doctrine of transmigration.. But -he. was, penetrating enough 
to. » petceive, that he" could not transfer.: ¡the doctrine , in .its 
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existing "onn without producing a wrencli in his own system 
of. thought ; amd corisequéntly it Was: made tó undergo à 
process of modification or metamosphosis, arid thereby -brought: 
intó harmony ‘and correlation. with: thé body of philosóphic | 
trüth-he promiwlgatéd. - Transmigrátion id his system -cánnot,. 
possibly: mean successive niigràtions of ari abiding “self from 
oñe. material, Grganisation to ánother, thé existence óf the, 
' soul being etfiphatically denied ; it means à series of new 
-creations, rather than a.'Sériés of translations from’ body to 
body. Whensnian.dies, the skandlias or aggregates of which 
he is composed; disintegrate, and are dispersed, atid so'far as 
, bis individuality is concerned, hë céasés' tó be. But ‘fhe work 
. that he has done, not only. during the period of the existence’ 
‘terminated by’ his death, but during thé entiré cycle of the 
eéxistencés éonnected with. it, his kara, abides, And this 
stern, inflexible: deity : creates’ another set of skandhas,. a new 
màn- së tó speak, to exhaust its' fruits; good or bad; of £o! 
receive its rewards or punislimetits; One or two Esttrátts from’ 
Hardy's translations will maké this manifest , 
Again, thé King said to'Nagaséna : “What is it that is cori- 

ceived ?" Nagasena réplied;. “These two: naté and rupa” 
Milnida : ..“ Are thésame nma and rupa that aré'conceived here; 
‘or in.tlie présent: birth; conéeived elsewhere’ or in another birth?" 
Nagasena : + No? this naná arid rúpa acquires karra, whether 
‘it be good. or bad «ard by méans of this Karma; áriothiér.: nama 
‘and: rupa is produced.” Milinda : “Then, if the saine nama 
‘arid rupa is! fot again produced, or conceived, that being i$ 
delivered’: from the conséquericés- of sinful action” - Nagaseniat i 

* How’ so ?' if there beno future - birth (that is; if Nirvana be 
attained) thére: is. déliverarice ; but if their be a future’ birth; 
deliverance from the: consequences of sinful action does nof 
“necessarily follow. _Fhus: a nman steals a number of mangos; 
and takes them away ; büt He’ is seized- by the owtier, wlió 
brings him before: the King, arid-says;-‘ Sir, this man has stolen 
my mangos.’ But the robber replies; ‘I have not. stolen - his 
' mangos: ; ; tlie Mango Be. set’ in' the’ ground was onë ; these 
miangos: are’ other and different to'that.; I do not desérve'td 
bé: punished? * * Nówy-your? "Majesty, would: ttis plea’ be: valid’: 
would no! punishtient be“deseived ? ‘Milinda:, "hé would 
certainly désétve punishment: Nagáséña: : s Why’? ? Milinda : 

* Because, whatever he’ may Say, the mangos hë stóle'Were 
the products of the niango' originally set by the man froni‘whont 
"they. were stolen. and- therefore punishment ought to'be'in- 
flicted? Nagaséná : “In like niatiner, by: means ofthe karma 
produced by this"námal-añd' rupa;. anotliéf náma and: rúpa: is 
caused" ; there is therefore“no ROB Gin ' this way) from: the 
Soc gueneen xd sinful'action,. « ': l ; zo Se 
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The- ^secotid . ‘extract sepia thie. terms: nama: and rupa : que” 
“ The King. said. to Nagasgna; ' you: have spoken of ‘nama 
and ‘supa ; what is the meaning of theseterms ? The priest 
replied, f that which has magnitude is. rupa ; nama is .the 
exceedingly’ subtle faculty that. exercises thought.” ‘Milinda, 
‘How is it that nama and rupa are never produced separately 
Nagasena: ‘They are connected with each- other like the 
flower and perfume. - And in- this’ way: if: no germ. be formed . 
in the fowl*no egg is produced. ;. in the ovarium of the fowl 
there is the. germ and the.shell, and. these two are united to 
each ‘other ; their production.” is contemporaneous. ‘In like 
manner, df. ‘there be no nama, there is there is. no rupa ; they are ' 
consociate; their existence is. coeval ; they accompany each 
other (as to: the species. but. mot as to ‘the individual) during 
infinitude." . 

"No: philosophical definition: ‘of atn: is given àny where 
in Buddhist literature, ‘though * ‘modern writers of a particular 
class have attempted what their ancient prototypes considered 
it superfluous’ to’ do.. But all modern * attempts to: define 
it as inclusive of : something more or less than the retributive ` 
influence or force -emanating: from the accumulated’ work done 
in all the series of lives united. by it, in: the «case of a series-of 
individuals created by it, are. signal failures. ` Karma is.after 
all a metaphysical entity; and it is worthy of consideration 
that even materialism of the grossest' type cannot do' without 
subsistences,:or forces which ought to. be relegated to. the region 
of that science which the champions of Comptism would gladly 
/see tabooed or proscribed. | Karma ‘discloses, or unfolds. what 

Í may be called its nature in passages. like the following ==" - 

.© There has been laid up. by: Kunda the smith, ta kima 

_redounding to.. length of life; redounding to good birth, fe- 
dounding 1 to good ; -fortune, fedounding to.good fame, redound- 
ing to the inheritance of heaven, . and of a pona 
(Mahaparinibana} < 

“If a Bhikkhu, should desire, brethren, to. see with pure “and 
heavenly vision. surpassing that. of men, beings 2 as, they.. pass 
from. one ‘stage of existence and ‘take: form: in others:; beings. 
base or noble,, good-looking or. ill-famed; happy or miserable, 

- according . to the karma: they. inherit—(if he: should désire to 
be, able tó say)" These beings, reverend Sir, by their bad 
sónduct in, action, by their bad. conduct in: word, By.. their bad 
conduct in. thought, by: their. evil-speaking of the noble. 'ones, * 
by their adhefion to false doctrines, or by their acquiring the 
karma of false doctrine, have been: re-born-on the. dissolution. 
of the “body. after death, in.some. unhappy..state of suffering . 
or woe. These beings, reverend: Sirs, by their good «conduct 
in action, by. their good: conduct in word, by their good conduct. 
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in thought, by their not speaking evil of. the noble’ ones, by 
-their adhesion to right doctrine, hy their acquiring the karma’ 
of right doctrine, have been re-born on the’.dissolution of the 
body after death, into somé happy state and heaven ; "—* ** * 

. But karma ‘in the «case of an individual, if not in the case 

- of the species, is by no means a permanent entity; It is ex- 
'""hausted when its fruits are exhausted ; and the series of creations 
it commences and carries on,is consimmated and brought to 
“an end. The creator dies, creation ceases, and “existence is: 
, terminated in non-existence or annihilation! This is. Varvana. 
Regarding the meaning of this term a controversy -more or 
less animated-has been waged among oriental scholars, as well as 
‘as among’ laymen. Some have represented it as. meaning 

nothing less than complete cessation of being, with extinction ` 

of sentient life, absolute ‘non-existence, perfect annihilation ; . 

while others have held it up as sinificative of a state of medita- 1 
tive ‘repose, perfect serenity of thought and feeling, iniperturb-, 
able stillness in the contemptation of realities loftier than this 
world can’ present, and even uninterrupted communion: with: 
God and divine things, while it is worthy of remark that texts 
and passages can be quoted by the score in supportof either 
of these two interpretations, It is not necessary to prove this 
by chapter ‘and verse, ot to Select and present texts. first in 
support of the annhilistic interpretation, and tben of that which 

‘ represents the: state of Nirvana as simply a state of quiescence ' 
or serene repose compassed or brought on by the corhplete 
abstraction of the mind from the things of ‘this world, and its 

concentration, on “things: above? It is.not at all difficult to \ 

prove that both the parties are at one and the same time both’: 
"right and wrong. They are right in the selection and, presènta- 
tion of the passages behind which either of the debating parties 
is entrenched, and they ‘are right in holding either party their 
‘own construction. ` But they are wrong in not noticing a distinc- 
tion prominently brought forward in Buddhist speculations and 
statements on the subject. There are two conditions or states 
indicated by the term Nirvana, a preparatory state and a final 
state; and passages aré. somewhat promiscuously heaped 
together in praise of either'of these two. conditions: There 
is a Nirvana attainable in-this life, called by Hindu philosophers 
jivan-mu&ti, and this is certainly a state of imperturbable repose, 

“unruffled serenity, complete stillness of thought and. feeling 
erfect quietism. But this state is not the summum bone, 
Buddhist devctees are in quest of, though its necess&ry precondi-* 
‘tion. The susan bonum is the Nirvana which means the 
«complete extinction of sensient life, the putting out,"as the 
etymology of the word indicates, of the lamp of consciousness, * 

' and. physical and moral being, annzhilation, - s 
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We. find: ‘this opinion, formed after a careful study of, ‘Hindu 
philosophy ' in which both, these: states. play so important à 
«part, and after á careful collation: of tlie numeious texts affect- 
ing both sides of the questian, confirmed in a passage quoted: 
from Abhidammatha Sangaha by Spence Hardy in his treatise * 
entitled—“ The .Legends and. Theories of the Buddhists.” It 
runs thus :—* Nibhana. or Nirvana is perceived. by means 
of the knowledge derived ;from the four paths (leading - 
to itself) which are denominated lokottara, pre- -eminently ex- 
cellent, To. the four paths itis attached. | It is called Nirvana, 
because it’ is free from vana, attachment. or desire: ‘This is one 
view of it. “It is divided into., two: sections, ;sawupadisesa and 
anupadisesa, It is also sunyata, void; animitta, unreal; and 
apani-hita, unexpectant,, passionless. Upadisesa signifies the 
five skandhas, and it, is so called. because'only, the five skandhas 
are left, without any attachments or desire. It is said to be 
sawupadisesa, às having the five skandlias. It may be'said. 
of the Rahat, that'he has attained, the Nirvana, though he still | 
lives. He, who is anupadisesa'has not the five'skandhas, “This 
is the state.of the.Buddhas, and of all who aré free from the 
five skandhas, ' The: great rishis,. who, are free from vana, 
desire, call that Nirvana, which isachutan, that from which there 
is norgoing, (no transmigration) ; ; achchantana, that which has 
no boundary (neither birth:nor death); asankhatana, that which 
is not affected by ¡cause or effect; anuttara, that to which there 
is nothing superior; and” ;padan, that which: has. -hothing to 
excel it as an- advantage." NS 

Writerslike Hardy and Hisendute"i are sight old they 
affirm that. Buddha's system-of thought leads us by miserable 
logic to the conclusion that Nirvana is annihilation, According 
to, Buddhistic philosophy, existence and pain are inseparable! 
just as according. to varied ‘ancient schemes: of. thought . and 
‘speculation, in and out of. the country,. matter and sin are in- 
separable, The great object of, Buddhism as a creed, or the, 
summum bonum:to which it calls upon its follow ers to aspire 
is completé deliverance from pain: But. such déliverance' can- 
not, according. to the hy pothesis. on'which ‘the'entiré system is ` 
based, be attained so long: as «existence maintains its ground. 
Non-éxistence, therefore, must. be the. highest aim.of: "gll the: 
privátions, s sacrifices, and. toils through which the Buddhist 
deyotee is called upon to pass. Again, acéording to Buddhism, 
"Karma is properly. speaking the creator of man. .Karma, as 
defined in Beiddhistic literature, cannot be eternal: ‘As an 
influence, or’ law, Ot power, emanating from "human actions, it 


must have had a. beginning, and the quéstion how the first. 


man; whose actions called this demon into- existence, came into’ 
being, is. 5. perhaps. gesighedly kept . unsettled in Buddhistic 
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eria: : Thé question. of. the origin' of the hindú ‘species 
i8; ; properly- speaking, set “aside, buf the present -existénce of 
every. man; i$-equivocally traced to. his- Karma: which, when. 
“he dies and-his component, aggregatés are: - dispersed, brings à 
new set. info ‘existence:.or "creates a^ new man to exhaust its: 
| fruits.: These “however, ' are. terminable, and, wher after --a”. 
long series of transmigrations, they are’ "exhausted; the omni--. 
‘fic pririciple dies, and fresh creation comes’ to an ‘end,’ ‘The; 
individual, therefore, sinks’ into non-existence or anrfiliilátion. ` 
|. This argument may -be putin another’ forim. Buddha dénies 
tuta: emphatically: the existerice of a permanent self or soul: 
: Man, -according. «to. his accredited teaching, is nothing more 
‘than à conglomerate of material aggregates, which are disinti- 
grated ; and dispersed" when-he dies. ~ But as: long:as his Karma, 
lives,:new sets: ‘of aggregates are grouped, and.'in a loose ‘sensé;- 
‘he is revived, But. Karma- is - neither beginningless* nor 
endless, and. so in process: of time'-the monster dies. The last 
‘šet of. aggregates which have the satisfaction. of -killing Karma 
by: dint of ‘virtue. and. meditation- are ` “also decoimpósed-and : 
dispersed 3 ‘and: when ‘this consummation, is- realised; nothing 
remains. "Annihilation is the goal towards which ‘the ‘system 
i necessarily leads, if not'drives: man, eo C 

"There isah a priori objection to' diis view ‘ef the URINA, 
bonum of Buddhism, which- ought- ‘to be stated :ánd: rebutted. 
It.is.no where : presented- -with greater ability and, we must. add, 
flippancy than in a passage in --Blackie" s « Natural History of 
Atheism." The passage runs thus :=‘ We have given these: 
passages at length that the-reader may perceive how far from 
true’ théir assertion: is, who’:tell us that the Buddhist: finds his 
highest bliss ib the prospect. -of annihilation: ` People ought to; 
have" thought. ten: times "before they allowed ‘themselves. to. 
father ofr the founder of a gréat popular’ religion ‘any “such., 
absurdity. Had -Buddha really, like'the ancient: Hebrews, 
mearit to ignore. a future'life in the enunciation of. his law,’ he: 
` would:simply have said-nothing aboüt it; but he never would, 
lave come forward, maneig, ‘men “to: become his: disciples by. 
.proclaiming— ` * ^ 

* COrsin-laden- créatures, arų 
fully... ‘I, Buddha; aní now: 
annihilation to allflesh? — Án 
. «The objection: is based of 3th Amitted jmposstbility ok 
rendering a religion with so-chillitig and paralyzing. a doctriné. 
‘popular ; but the ‘patties by whom. it B triumphafitly:: ‘brought’ 
forward as subvérsive-of the annihilistic. vies of: Nervana, over- 
' look. à" point. of thé: greatest importance; -Buddism; like 
" Hinduism, has, as i ‘has: already been shown, a "popülar' and - a 
philosophical = “Side; “and! its. great doċtrine of” annihilation: 






miserable. mortáls; attend. cafes. 
d ready to open the gates oe 


a 
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appears: half concealed or an visible bind an elongated 
séries':of heavens and hells eminently fitted to work, upon the 


hopes and fears of the popglar.. mind. : The ` immu bonum > 


of Buddhism, as also.of :Hinduism, is studiously: kept in the 


background, ‘while the uninitiated ‘miulititudes or ‘masses are ` 
' attracted^tówards it by -all that is eminently fitted. fo appeal to. 


their moral sense, gratify ` ‘their prurient fancy, and’ call into’ 


vigorous play their undescerning religious susceptibilities, . The 
doctrine is unfolded only in the presence of the initiated few ; 
cand the history of ‘the world. proves; ’ that’ the ‘naked : ‘absurdity 
of a’ theory is no bar .to its. acceptance by men, ‘who allow 
themselves to.be carried with their hands and „feet bound by 


the spirit of wild spéculation: ‘If a number of ‘speculators’ 


and lazy mendicants could“be: persuaded . that they” could’ not 


possibly get rid’ of pain’ without in the first place getting tid ` 
of existence, they, would. gladly . hail., annihilation ' as. the 


! highest good, the greatest of blessings | . 

The question how a system. of religion; ‘which poured con- 
tempt on some of the irrepressible moral instincts of humanity— 
denying tlie truth of all truth, the existence of a God —became 
popular, and. extended far ánd wide,: 'cannot be set at’ rest 
except by a reference to its. dual: nature, its accommodation.: to 
popúlar fancies and. tfaditions on the. ‘one, hand, and “its, inculca- 
tion of a péculiarly intricate: philosophy on the other, Nay, 
it: might be, like' Hinduism;: appropriately represented. as many- 
sided; fitted to attract the imaginative by «its ‘romantic litera- 
ture, the devout by its imposing ritual, the asectic by .its 
systematized monasticism, and the inquisitive’ by its técondite 
‘philosophy. 

But here the question mist he raised Was: Buddha "iheisiic 
or simply agonostic in his principles? Rhys Davids ‘calls: him 
‘the igreat . agnostic of. Asia,” and the majority by far of the 


writers who have dabbled with Buddhist literature have re. ^ 


presented him, with emphasis, as, ohe of the earliest champions, - 


if not the father, of agnostic philosophy. We have in these 


papers used the terms agnosticism and atheism as interchange- 


able, and have.not scrüpled to. represent. our hero nów as an 
agnostic and then as an athi 
is, that-his attitude: was -that 
did at times occupy t 
philosopher by deprecatiñ 









Kk atheism. ‘He doubtless 


lity or investigation about 
the soul.and about God ; bu ‘he claimed omnisciences, he 
advaticed a great many steps “Beyond that position. ," There 
was nothing f- which hé "could: pioperly. - be represented as 


f 


But: our. decided conviction , 


standpoint ‘of an ‘agnostic ` 


ignorant, and’ his * assumed: agnosis, became  omni-gnosis, ^ 


Foster's argument against atheism, as contradistinguished from: 


agnosticism, is, too Well. ‘known’ to need reproduction. Man 
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Ta not “searched every nóók and cortiet of tlie. universe, Be 


has not ‘examined: evety. link ia. the succession ‘of. events 


-which bridge, the chasm; of past eternity; and his foresight 
“is too limited to admit .of his having a perfect. ‘knowledge 


of those which are tó be unfolded’ during ‘the , endléss: ages. of 


“the eternity. before him.” Nor does he’ know all the orders ‘of 


being. 'in. the universe, alj : "varieties of powers and à encies 
p 


and: forces and, laws His - stupendous ¡gnorange 'cah' only 
justify in his; case dis modest assertion that'he doés not-find 
traces of God's existéncé within the narrow range of ¡his limited 
éxperierice, But such ignorance was removed im tlie case of 
-Búddha by meditation, and he knew: every thing, He had 


"searched every nook anid cornef of the, universe, and found”! nó 


,, God anywhere, His eyes had ranged over the: amplitudes; 80 


Xo speak, of the past and the future. eteriiity, ' and found no 
traces óof.à God. He had cultivated a sort of pérsofial “acquain* 
tance with all orders df beings and agencies in thé universe, 
and, was sure' that no one of these was God. He had, therefore, 


-A perfect right. to deny, with" philosophical fairness, the existencé 


ofa God. A man, says Foster, must be, a God to ‘be’ able to 


deny. the existence of a’God: — Buddha was à Ged,and when 
whe said he had. not discovered anywhere - -the traces ‘of a Ged, 


the conclusion is itresistible—THERE is NO GOD. Iz 


Such äre the “Right Views” of the universe, of man, tis 


- constitution, and his prospects with which the 3uddhistic, de- 


vótee begins bis" ¢areér .of reform and from these, as” the 
lowest step. .of the ladder of progress, he' rises, through” the 


successive steps’ of. right feelings, right words, right beha= 


viour, right., mode of: livelihood, right «exertion, "and right 
memory,. up - to. the highest, right meditation and tranquility, 


.Thé dissertations on meditation embodied in Buddhist ' ‘Iitera- 


ture are riot .materially ‘different from those intertwined with 
Yoga philosophy ; ard its earthly: fruits are the same according 
to ‘both these systems, of thought, as will appear from ‘the 


following extract from "Alankheyya "Sutta : :— If a. Bhikkhu 


. should desire, brethren, 





“to exércise one by óne each of the 
different iddhis , (powers), being / one,’ tò. become multifórm, 
being multiform ‘to’ become one ;*to" ‘become visible, or to be- 
come invisible; to go ‘without: being- Stopped to the: further 
side of a wall of a fence ora. moúntain, as if through the aiíy 


eto penetrate up and down" through solid’ ground as if through 
. water; to^walk on the wate 


‘without dividing it, as if on solid 
“ground:; to travel cross-leggéd. through ‘the sky like the birds 





* fon wing; to touch and “feel with. the «hand even, the sun and 
~ moon, mighty and powerful : though they be y and to. reach. in 


the ‘body, iur ‘to even the: heaven: of ‘Brahma ; jet him. then 
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“Fulfil all Renesas nese let him be: -devotied- to that quietude. of | 
heart which springs. from within, let: him not drive «back the * 
ecstasy of contemplation; let: him look: ‘through things, let: him 
be much alone." 

It is desirable to dide bloe we. conclude, the place the 
Buddhistic scheme of thought occupies; among the philoso- 
phical or scientific ¿sms of the day —How. is the system to be : 
characterized ? Shall we.-call at‘ nihilism, or materialism, or 
pantheism, Or illusionism ? Itdis-a matter of fact:that four dis- 
tinctive schools of philosophy 3 sprang. from Buddhism? These. 
are indicated thus in the «paper in the Sarva-Darsana-sangraha 
entitled “the Baudha System :” —* These same Buudhas dis- 
cuss the highest end of man: front four «staudpoints, . cele- 
brated under the designations of Madhyamika, Yogachara, . 
Santrantika,.and. Vaibhashika.- These Buddhists adopt respec- 
tively the doctrines of universal void: (nihilism) an external void 
(subjective idealism}, the inferrability: of “external objects 
(representationism) aud the perceptibility of external objects 
(presentationism).” Of these four schemes of speculation, that 
indicated by the. term nihilism ór universal voidism, has been 
traced by many thoughtful writers, such. as. the author^of the 
well-known, and excellent book entitléd “Christ and Other 
Masters," directly to ‘Buddha himself. And, in a very important 
point of the view, they. are right. Buddha seems at times to 
posit an. eternal, abiding. substance, of. which the. objects of . 
creation are represented as transient or illusory modes or forms ; " 
‘but at times he speaks as if he believed in nothing but an 
“eternal void as the uima thule of his system. And even 
wlien he speaks of the glories of creatio às issuing out of, 
and being again merged into, something abiding as à permanent _ 
substrate, the underlying substance is left. indeterminate and 
undefined, insomuch that ‘it is absolutely impossible ` to dis- 
criminate between the, entity and nonentity, *' His system may ` 
be justly represented as an. offshoot of the Sankhya school 
of the atheistic type; but the trinitatian ultimate of-that school, 
its Prakriti, consisting of the-* do ds,” ‘sattva, ragas and tamas . 
held “in, equipoise, is thrown into- thë background, if not 
positively repudiated. in "his scheme ; ‘arid no clue, can be dis- 
covéted to’ what, lie "thought. óf the- “ultimates or ultimate of 
creation. , It may;: howeyer;" be. safely : "assumed that. his mind 
freres betweén nihilism and a-sübtle species of materialism, 

nd that it ultimately settled downgint o, mg latter form. of. -philo- 
sophic speculation. ot B 

Our fask is done? We ave i in this: «series ef papers proved 
that Buddha presented a lofty - but mutilated’ character, and. 
that both «as a’ moralist: and as +a philosopher, he was egre- 
giously mistaken. The corrollary from “this thesis is, that the 
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incense of praise lavished on him and his system in these days 
‘is, on the whole, thrown, away. e The most preposterous con» 
clusion of modern times ‘is that which represents Christianity: 
as‘ an evolution: from Büddhism, inasmuch as it is tantamount 
to the paradox, that optimism | is an offshoot of, not a recoil.from, 
‘oy a reaction against pessimism. The different points: of 
' contrast between the two systems ‘are nowhere presented so 
‘exhaustively, within a narrow compass, as in the. following 
" words transcribed from Bishop Titcomb’s excellenf little trea- 
tise entitled * Short Chapters on Buddhism ” :—" Buddhism is 
the religion of despair, Christianity of hope. Buddhism .is 
the religion of self-dependence ; Christianity of self-distrust; 


The more Buddhism is followed conscientiously, the more’ 


¿must it foster pride. Thé more Christianity is followed con- 
. scientiously, the more it must produce humility. Buddhism. by 
its philosophical culture, removes man, more and more from: 
* humanity, Christianity, the more it is cultivated, . makes, a man 
the more akin to humanity. Buddhism flourishes _only, in 
Asia; Christianity is flourishing in all quarters of the globe. 
Buddhism has no power of:assimilating itself tothe progress 
of modern cultivation; Christianity has the power of assimi- 
lating itself to every "condition of society; and of making 
progress. alike with barbarous nations äs, with the most edu- 
cated and admired. i 

RAM ‘CHANDRA Boss. 
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d dealing with the ‘subject of the education of Europeans 
in India, it would not be out of place to give a short 
history of the’ introduction of tlie Code. for European schools 
here. Before its adoption in 1883, Government aid had been 
‘confined: almost exclusively to schools for Natives; but it., 
became. apparent that: the. ‘European community in India was 
growing rapidly into a power, and far- -seeing statesmen like: 
Lord Canning placed ón record their opinion, that it rested with * 
thé Government to decide. whether that power shall be a source 

of safety and «strength to the State, by being duly fostered, ot 

‘of danger toit, by being neglected, That, non-official Europeans i 
forined an essential portion of. the body politic in India, had. 

long been igtiored, but the time had arrived when their. position 

had-to be recognized as part ‘and parcel of. the heterogenious' 
masses sometimes designated the ^ nation of India,” and who, 

as such, had. an equal claim as others to the patronage of 
Government and to pecuniary State aid, Prominent among 

those 'who moved in the cause of the domiciled. European 

community must stand the name of the Venerable ‘Archdeacon, 
Baly. His memorable essay on the “Podr Whites of India;”- 
delivered’ in the Town Hall to the members of the“ British 

Indian’ Association,” most lucidly and powerfully set forth their: 
case, and his loud advocacy of their claims during his official 

tours through various parts of. India, together with the repre-. 
sentations made by the “ Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Associa- 
tion” which came into existence in 1876, drew the attention: 
of Government to the important question, of their education, 
‘and the Governor-General in’ Council, in à resolution dated the 

Sth: October 1881, “ appointed a Committee to draft a Code for; | 
regulating "the conduct of. European education in the Bengal 
Presidency, so far as this is dependent: upon ‘Government 
support" This.Committee consisted of A: -W, Croft, Esq.. 
Director of Public Instruction, as president ; cand as members, 
the Venerable Archdeacon: Baly, the Very Reverend Father 
Van Impe, Rector of St. Xavier’s College, and the Reverend. ' 
James Robertson, Principal of the Free Church College, 
‘Calcutta, and. late Principal. of the .Doveton ‘College: the- 
place of. "Father: Impe was subsequently filled by the Reverend 
Father E. Lafont. * The Committee were also assisted in their 
labours- by the co-operation of ‘the following . Inspectors of 
Schools, Messrs , A. W. Garrett, E. Rowe, and A. M. Nash. 
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As to the means adopted to, obtain the opinion of experts 


they state in théir report to Government, dated the 17th July 
1882—"The Standards of examinatiop which we propose to adopt 
were sent to the Directors of Public Instruction in the different. 
provinces to which the Code is intended to apply, as well. as 
to the: managers'of all Eüuropéan «schools in. those provinces, 
with: the óbjéct of obtaining ah expression of their views upon 
our ‘proposals. We also, took the opportunity of consulting 


-those , Educational Officers from Bombay and Madras who 


were present at Calcutta. during the cold weather, at! members 
of the Education Commission. The majority of those whom 
we consulted approved. entirely of the Standards proposed, and 
all were willing to accept them with modifications, ‘Of, the 


many, valuable suggestions that we received, the most important 


have been adopted.” Besides, in Calcutta, Mr. Robertson and. 
Mr. Rowe visited some of the principal public schools for; 
Europeans, in order to find out what standards of instruction ' 
already. prevailed in them: ` 

From what has been said it will be abundantly clear that. 
in framing the Code, the Government have been sufficiently . 


' careful to. select the best men available for the purpose, - 


and that they in their turn have utilized all the help and. 
information. within their redch to complete the important 
work entrusted to them.. "Notwithstanding, that the Code is. 
all that may: be desired or could be devised, few would venture” 
to assert ; ‘nor is it my intention in these” pages to vindicate it 
in all, its parts, but I trust I shall be able to shew that it is riot . 
open ‘to much of the adverse criticism it has received at the | 
hands of Mr. G.S. Gasper, in Article VIII of the January 
(1887) number of this Review.. 

(1) The writer takes exception to’ the term “ European ” 
applied ig the Code “toa very undefinable class." His ees 
out of the difficulty is to render the term still more undefinable, 
by making it include “such foreigners as Armenians, Greeks, 
and Burmese" Asa matter. of fact Greeks are not excluded 
as. they are “of -European descent" in accordance with the . 
terms of the Code, which also says; * Armenians, "who are natur- 


alized British subjects, will -be S as Europeans? The 


contention, therefore, stands only Hi favour of Burmese. With 
regard to these also the Code has a provision, and it applies to 
other Asiatics likewise, such as Chinese, Parsees and natives of, 
India. It says, “the Code does not: piohibit the admission of ^ 
non-Europeans into European schools, provided. that their. 
number does not exceed one-fourth of the total” number of 


_ Scholars (Article 6 c), but it does not allow them to earn grants.” 


This satisfies, or iat least should satisfy, both teachers and 
parents, lt would be unfair.to the former to exclude from, 
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their. schools, pl iilo pay: well-in order. that they may have 
the advantage of being associated with European children, and 
so acquire more ‘readily. thetr habits and. manners, and learn 
their language not only through the. medium of ' a teacher, but, 
iby familiar: intercourse with . companions on the play- -ground 
and- in the school:room, where the greatest difficulty of. 
foreigners can most easily be overcome, namely, the learning of, 
idiomatic, colloquial English. Nor. is the exclusion from -carn-- 
ing grants ashardship in the case: of those who are both áblé and 
willing to pay for the privilege they seek, Qn the’ other hand, 
¿European parents are very averse to their children being brought 
into contact with others who differ widely from them not merely 
in language, modes of thought, and habits of life, but also in 
eee for while they. have nothing to gain ‘by such fellowship, 
they have much to: lose; Why, at all, are schools established 
p exclusively 1 for: Europeans } >?» Why have schools like the Doveton 
and others struggled on for an existence for so many years, 
while flourishing scHools and colleges for Natives, with splendid 
accommodation," the most' complete appliancés and apparatus 
for imparting instruction, and thoroughly efficient teachers and 
Professors, are within reach? Why has. Government at last. 
neo to the public demand and provided separate schools for 
uropéans, as it it has done so long for. Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans? Simply because the fact bas. been realized, that natives 
-and Europeans, Heathen and Christian, únder existing condi- 
tions, will not, if they can help it, be educated: side ‘by side, and 
cafinot, so long as education. means the ‘development of the 
mental, physical and moral constitution. Why should a 
teacher or à parent thrust that position ‘ona child in “school 
\which neither will tolerate in thé atmosphere of the social or, 
domestic circle ?: ‘Call it conscientious ' scruple, or by whatever 
naine it has pleased ‘men from time to time to call it, «but the 
fact cannot be denied ‘that. it has been one of the greatest 
barriers which has divided man from man ; and if the’ gulf has to 
be bridged over in India, ‘school is certainly no place to try the 
experiment. The two divergent streams of Western and Eastern ` 
thought are ‘doubtless ténding towards convergence, but ére they 
are united it .would „be a great mistake to attempt pre- 
maturely to ‘mingle their turbid waters: They may be made. 
to meet as do the Jumna and thé Ganges at Allahabad, but 
like these great rivers, they cannot be compelled to unite ; it 
jmust be left to time alone to effect the fusion." 
. (2). The next objection. to the Code in- the article under 
review is thàt “thera are a any standards,” “The work," 
says the writer, “could easil y be divided into six standatds so 
as.to lead up to the Entrance Examination." If the Code. 
is ‘studied carefully, it will be seen n that itis optional to managers 
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of schools to train up to the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University or not: After Standard VI of the Code, 
pupils may either be drafted into the Preparatory Entrance’ 
Class and then to the Entrance Class or toó' Standard VII, and * 
then to thé * High Standard ” ‘of the Code., In this l see 
à wise provision for educating European ‘children. The En- 
~ trance Examination of: the University was’ never intended 
tó be a final standard, yet; hitherto, it has been adopted as. 
. such by the majority of pupils who have attended *our schools 
because they have’ had" no’ alternative. It does not provide 
anything like a training such as every ‘intelligent young man 
should have in entering the world. "The curriculum includes the 
mere rudiments of school work, without touching upon such 
subjects as the physical sciences, drawing, music, botany, &c., for . 
thé simple reason that most of these are ‘required in the higher 
„examinations of the University course. It is quite eviderit 
therefore, that those who do not intend prosecuting their stüdies 
beyond the: Entrance Examination, cannot gain anything like 
a fairly general, or as it is called, libéral education by stopping 
short at that standard. ' The Code, therefore, provides a’ final 
. examination called * High,” for those who do not seek Univer: 
versity honors, . and makes the curriculum wide enough to. 
« allow scope for the study of one or more of those subjects 
which ‘would at least tend to initiate the beginner in the more 
agreeable intellectual pursuits of intelligent and educated men, | 
' and to lead a little’ beyond the drudgery of the ordinary school 
room., The exclusion of Latin as a second language from this 
course, if not the result of an oversight, is a mistake, and may’, 
even be considered a hardship, but I have reason to hope the / 
next issue of the revised. Code will see it in its proper place; 

(3) It is painful to see the writer stumbling upon standard 
I, and "treating. it as if that was intended in the Code to be 
the starting point for young children. Under this supposition 
he goes on to say, “all those who have^had anything practical 
` to do with the matter, know that to’ try to teacli little ones 
* units, tens, hundreds,’ and all the rest of it; is to treat them to 
“a. jingling noise of sounds unknown,’ and not only criminally 
wastes their time, but clouds. their perceptioh and gives them 
. a distaste for- calculation. © This standard should. be well prac- 
tised in the actual addition and subtraction of concrete quan- 
ities mentally, and by the help of counters; the abacus, and, 
such like means.” All this indicates the work done in an iic 
school "Thé Code especially provides for this$ in. para. 20 
(a). (b.). (c) In the last of these, the lowest limit of age is three ` 
years for an infant class. ' Again in 23, (3) (d) note, it is stated 
“no child under six years of age shall be presented for exaniina- ' 
tion by standards: and it shall be in.the diserétion of the Inspector 
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to: refuse to examine: any ‘hild under eight years of age.” It 
is clear, therefore, that the: Code contemplates that.standard I. 
shall ordinarily not be reachtd till a child is seven years of age, 

' so as to be fit for examinatiór a year after, Consequently the 

) objections raised against the subjects prescribed for standard I. 
are utterly ‘groundless, considering that a^boy is expected to’ 
have had a prévious training in the infant school extending over 
three or four years. It would be: needless to- follow, the, writer 
through the Jabyrinth of-his suggestions as to what “ should ” or 
should not," ín his opinion, be prescribed in the various standards. 
Teachers. must differ ón such’ questions, but when the dictum of 
" the writer is weighed against, tliat: of the framers of the Code, it 
isnot difficult to see which way the scales must turn. Ifthe sug- 
gestions. made, however, showed a little better acquaintance’ with 

_ the provisions of the Code, they might perhaps. have been’ entitled 

| toa hearing. For example, he.says in para (e)——^ The reading of 
such a book as Louise Chreighton' s Stories from English history : 
should be made compulsory in the third’and fourth: standards.” 
It is so already. The Code saysin schedule L—*" In standards 
III to VI; two sets of reading books shall ‘be provided, of which 
one should be historical’ or "biographical" Asa matter of fact 
every grant-in-aid school i is obliged to conform to this, though as 
to the choicej.of books they are allowed a certain’ ‘amount of 
discretion. , .': BO 

(4) I now come to the ‘subject of. emspertion; and with regard 

to this the. writer complains” of. the actual want of an. Inspec- 
tor”, He explains himself by saying, “There is no one to 
go from school tó'school at all unexpected’ times “to see that 
-the work: of education is. ¿being conscientiously performed. ^ Is 
it possible the. writer has not réad through the Code which he 
attempts thus to review ?- Para. 8 oh ‘page 3 concludes thus: 
“ Notice of the,day of the Inspector' s annual visit willbe given 
beforehand: to the managers" This: is immediately followed 
' by para. 9 which says—* “The Inspector , mày visit an aided 
school a£ any other time without notice”. To my certain know- ' 
ledge this: was actually done last yéar in tlie case-of 'several 
schools i in Calcutta. On'the same subject the ‘Code further lays 
, dows, i in a note under para. 22— The Inspector will-bear in mind 
. in reporting on the organization and discipline of a school, the 
results of ny: visits without notice (Article: 9) made in the course 
“of the year.” 'And yet, again, in para. 46 it is stated, “at every 
: visit paid without notice, he will make au eritry in ‘the .log-book 
“of such particulars ‘as require the attention of the managers.” 
It is inconceivablediow a writer can venture to assert, that "what 
does exist and. is proyided for, does not exist and is not provided 
_for,.except'as a result of. an oversight which is itself hardly 
_ pardonable:in such a case;. „He then, proceeds to" compare. the . 
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Belgian System of inspection with the English, assuming that’ 
the system under review is.exáctly similar to the latter, which ^ 
“it is not. Tal cing for granted‘ hig hypothesis, however, let us. 
see what Mr." Matthew Arnold says on the ~stibject : “His . 
evidence given * before the “Royal Commission "appointed. to”, 
inquire into" the working of the Elementary Education Acts,” i 
England and Wales. is quoted at length by the writer. Without" 
‘entering into this im detail, I would quote his; last; But one . 
„answer only: He says" 1 .should like that system (the Bel. 
“gian) with a` carefully prepared body of teachers, but we have not. 
¿hat? > If the Belgian system could not be adopted in England: 
Jiom want of a carefully prepared body of teachers, what shall: 
we: say to the suggestion of its being adopted 'in India: 
at' this, the first stage of the’ introduction of the Code of. 
Regulations for: European schools, where: no system for training’ 
teáchers has existed in any form, ' except, perhaps, to a very | 
limited extent in one or two isolated institutions? I have ‘had * 
the ópportunity of ascertaining generally the feeling ‘of teachers” 
‘and managers of schools. regarding ' the existing system of 
- inspection, “and I have no hesitation in saying, it is on. the ' 
_ whole, one-of satisfaction. . The Code provides, as L have shewn, | 
«for the. inspection df schools at “ unexpected times ;" it ‘requires © 
besides, periodic. annual: visits when the work of the school is . 
tested not merely by means of written questions; but, also by 
oral examinations. . During these visits the Inspector « does “ look * 
into processes" and methods of instruction. : Where pupil: ' 
teachers are, under training; they: are required to teach a class 
in the presence “of the Inspector, and he. comnients “on “the * 
modes adopted. | - Teachers, too, are asked to’ give. lessons to. 
their classes in. his hearing ; and at the conclusion of the" 
annual examination, the Inspector takes the. opportunity of: 
pointing ,óut defects. he may have, noticed, or of “making 
suggestions which may' occur to him ' “for the better wórk-: 
ing- of:the ‘school. Then, again, the examinations for certis - 
ficates and Scholarships hel ld: ‘annually, give the various’ schools 
- in each circle an opportunity for putting forward their best 
pupils i in the primaty and: middle departments to compete for 
“the rewards offered. There is in the Code; therefore, ample 
scope afforded to have the work of each school fairly tested, 
and those ‘that have come under inspection have had very lite: à 
cause to: complain, if I'mày judge.from the result of thi 
conferénce-of teachers.and managers of schools which was held > 
at the instance of the. Inspector in January, last. e There. were ™ 
some alterations suggested, -but none to indicate that any part ` 
. of the Code was generally felt to be ‘unworkable ; except, pér- 
haps. some portions | of the “high standard,” which is. altogether ` 
, &.new. institution here,” ‘and must ‘necessarily. be subject: to: 
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many modifications before itcan be: pronounced. to be sitis- 
factory. 

(5): With the Primary and Middle Schol arship examinations 
the writer seems pretty well satisfied, and he. is, pleased to call- 
them, * all but perfect," ^ but.hé adds, “there are only a few 
suggestions to make." When hé does make. them, thef.are of the 
most formidable character. For the, Primary Scholarship the 
Code requires only three subjects, Engl ish. Arithmetic and Geo- 
graphy. . To this,“ all but peifect.” selection,” he adds among his 
“few suggestions " no less than four additional subjects, History, 
European Language, Vernacular, ‘Science. Considering that this 
examination is intended for -pupils of «standard IV only, it 
appears to be prepósterous. to expect them to be examined at the 
age of twelve years in what the Code does not insist on in stan- 
dard VII, and only makes compulsory i in the“ High Standard y” 
and even here a * European language" is considered: unnécessary, 
knd has been objected to by most teachers. I have never 
known French or German to be made compulsory i in any ‘school 
in, India, and when introduced. at all. it has. only been in 
the higher standards. If he means Latin only, hé should. have 
been more explicit,” "This may be taught in Standard IV with 
advantage, but pupils at that stage can hardly. be expected to 
sit. for a written examination .on.such a subject. .- The term 
“ Science" is véry: wide, but in its most. elementary form; the 
Code very judiciously does not.introduce it till Standard: V, and 
then leaves it an optional subject? ‘With regard to History the 
writer seems to contradict. himself, for in para (ej he says :—* By 
the time a child has reached the fifth standard, however, a suffi- 
cient conception “of time should have been formed. to secure . 
the remembrance of the sequence of events. and the systematic 
study of history should be begun." How, then, is "à child to 
pass an examination intended for Standard IV, when it 'should 
not be taught that subject till it has reached the ] highér stage 
in Standard V? An objection is raised. to the primary stan- 
dards being * made to sit for two subjects on the same day, 
because the present arrangement has been found to tell upon the 
children." | This is the first time I have heard of it. I certainly . 
should., not expect such a ‘result. for the strain is not more in 
their.case than what they are accustomed to bear daily in the 
classroom. "Besides, young children are more capable. fór endür- 
ing a strain of four hours à day extending over two days only, 

tian a mental tension. extending over four days, though the 
hief strain falls on only two hours each day. * Mental anxiety in 
arly years is lore wearying and wearing, than actual exertion 
ithin certain limits, therefore, the shorter it lasts the better. 

(6) With regard to the necessary. qualification of a good 
teacher, the Neuer seems. to be. entirely at variance’ with the 
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requirements . “of the Code. Here -is his definition of good 
teachers. .* A Jody of thoughful men, who. are in sympathy 
with, and earn the respect, and affection of their pupils, while 
. training them to think and act accurately, and succeed in 
sending into. the world: enlightened men and useful citizens.” 
' He goes on to. sdy—" But what is the departmental’ estimate 
of a good teacher’? . It is divided into two parts ; for applicants 
for certificates are. first to have passed certain examiriations, 
. and then are ‘to. show ‘service with credit’: ‘if they want 
- these certificates bestowed. and allowed. " This, as far as I 
understand it, Simply means that a teacher must, in the first 
place give evidence. that he possesses a certain amount of know- 
ledge, and secondly, he must prove that he has the ability 
to impart that knowledge to his pupils. But, says the writer, 
“the first ds absolutely unnecessary, for if a: ‘teacher does serve 
with credit; it is of no consequence whether he has passed ex- 
aminations or not.” Here is an attempt made to apply 2d 
hypothetical case. of “a teacher,” or even say, some teachers, to 
‘all teachers. No one will deny that. there are and have, been 
‘some _very successful teachers who have,passéd no special exa- 
“mination, but how.can this’ fact lead "to the conclusion thát 
examinations to test the knowledge of téachers before admission 
into membership of a learned profession, a are.“ absolutely unineces- 
-ary” ! The Code:makes ample provisión for exceptional cases, 
Sec’ IV, 71, lays down—* It shall be open to the Department, 
in exceptional cases, to grant certificates of the first or second 
grade to persons not entitléd to such certificates , ‘under any of 
: the foregoing rules" | In addition to this, the Cede. especially 
provides for those who were already engaged, as teacliers when 
‘the Code. came into operation, in pàra 72, 73 and 74, which will 
remain in force till. the 31st March 1887. According. to’ these 
rules, first, second and third grade certificates are given to those 
E teachers who. “were .actively: employed” as such, in schools 
"which are recognized by. the Department as efficient, witbout 
their being subjected ` to any test whatever beyond the evidence 
of their work in the different'schools in which they were engaged. 
The writer, however, takes no cognizance of this. He objects 
E toto to examinations for. teachers, and insists on having -only 
“thoughtful men? as opposed, it appears, to karned men, who-out 
‘of their thoughtfulness would evolve all that was ‘necessary to 
make them good teachers. While the universal practice of admis- 
sion by examination exists with regard. to every other learned 
profession, (except perhaps the admission intothe Statutory = 
‘Service by nomination) he would have teachers, whose work 
“mainly concerns the imparting of* knowledge, to be exempted 
‘entirely from the necessity of affording any. proof that they 
possess the. knowledge themselves which they are expected tà 
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give to others ! While the: assumption is perfectly true that, every 
learned man may not be a good teacher, it does not follow that 
all teachers feed not be léarifed inen. 

The Code lays down two primary and essential requirements: 
(1)_the possession of knowledge; . (2), the ability to impart it. 
It is a 'mere matter’ of aritlimetic ; two. and three make five. , 
Neither two by itself nor three ‘by. itself can make five, It is 
absolutely necessary’ that’ the teacher should give evidence that 
he does poseess «these qualifications, otherwise who are to be 
enttusted with the work`of „education, by the Department?’ 
It is so in other learned professions. ` A man may bea very suc- 
cessful doctor ora lawyer who ‘holds no diploma. but that would 
not justify those vested. with the power of granting’ licenses to 
certify to’ their’ ability, ünless as the Code does, under an ex- 
ceptional clause. Why’ does not the writer advocate the abo-, 
lishing of the 'assay office and the. mint because gold and silver 
maybe found in a pure state independent of the official stamp ? 
I quite agree with the thoretic statement subsequently put for- 
ward by the writer, but I dare not say it could be put into’ prac- 
tice=would that it could. He. says—“no person: should be 
allowed to teach. who does not satisfy the authorities. that he is- 


born to the professioni." If bë would only tell the * authorities" ` 


the secret by which Such. a discovery is to be made, he will have ` 
solved one of ‘the most ‘difficult problems in the world ; for, by 
the same process, similiar discoveries could be made with regard ' 
to other professions likewise, and a very great deal of time, labour 
and money would be. saved, and many a life now wasted in a 
mistaken profession, would find fal l scope for the proper exercise 
of those faculties which nature has intended for.a certain career, 
But even it this were, possible, would it be desirable? What 
would a “born” - ‘teacher | say when he finds he is just one too 
‘many for-his profession and 1 is not wanted’ ?, What weuld the 
man do in such a case, who, as the writer says, * would rather 
'teách than do anything. else,” and who: feels “he is ot at liberty 
to do anything but teach? | Such a slavery under the circum- 
‘stances would mean starvation and death. Nor iè it so very far 
from being the case in India as may be. supposed. While it is 
trud that * good teachers ate wanted urgently and in large ` 
numbers,” men do not respond to the call for the simple ‘reason 
(that the profession: “does not pay.”. This is no.doübt a yery 
iSordid view to take, but'in this practical age; we, must not be 
surprised at it, A patent is naturally anxious for the future 
well being of his child; a young man looking forward upon 
entering 'on'the voyage ‘of life, must necessarily scan the-horizon, 
as far as he can;.and judging from the, experience of others, `` 
‘choose: such. a’ course for himself as promises the best prospects. 
of advancement.” , Without having the intuitive. faculty of know- 
ing whether he is “born to the profession” of a teacher or not, 
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: le is no matter “of surprise df that career is shunned which, din 
UK ‘practical: point of view seems almost the most "unpromising-— 
: and this brings” ine tó the subject $f pupil teachers. *”. 

- 4Z*- The experience of the writer and mine are at: variance as 
to the resuks of the pupil-teacher system in Calcutta, „He says, ( 
: [have seen tlie pupil-teacliér system tried in one of' thé largest l 
' schools in'Calcutta. and consider all those experiments have: 


^ béen: completé; failures, as they have' been proved by-their dis- , 


"ontinuance" Lknow of one public school in Calcutta where the; 
experiment has been tried before the Code. caine info existerice, 
aiid where it is still continued.- In that school “the’ first Zee 
assistant masters are all men trained in it as pupil- teachers, and 
the résult of their work has been so satisfactory to the Educà-. 
tion Department, that théy have all received certificates, of pro- 

" ficiency. 'T have very little fault to find «with the system: as laid, 
down in the Code, for within my persónal knowledge arid ex-* 
‘perience I havé found it’ to succeed, büt I knów there, is. the- 

_ greatest difficulty in getting young lads to consent to bécome 

. teachers. .Almost‘any other opening in life affords- better”: “pros: . 

(pects. of advancement, and 1 should be the last person to dis-; 
"süade-a young man from: giving: up the office of a: pupil-teacher- 

' ship in fayour:,of a more promising appointment. It is: the 

‘want of, material that makes the system apparently a failure. |. 

^ ln the case of those very. teachérs to "whom. I have referred ' 

wand whose work has been so successful, I Know as a matter of. 

fact that they' regret làving entered a professión where their 

prospects ‘are’ so limited, . especially . when they see around . 

them their own pupils, now ‘as clerks, or even in the Railway and” 

Telegraph . Service; who are, from a- wordly point of view, | 

* doing better" than themselvés: It is'unfortunately the case 

that managers of schools are not’ generally alive .to these facts, 

‘and ‘there is a tendency to pay more attention, to external eni-, 

"bellishmerits and clap trap than to the real wants of ‘teachers, 

It is for managers of schools to consider whether it will, or will. 

‘not be to the interests of their schools to make the.teac herships 

in them worth, having, and thus to secure a, stamp" of: men: who. 

Would'be a credit to the. profession, ‘and who would look on.ityas: 

‘one worth striving after.’ The status of our schools can only” “be 

raised by raising the status of the teacher, but when teachidg gig 

‘resorted to in many cases'ag a mere make-shift;and is adhered’ jor 

only as an unavoidable necessity, indifferent menas teachers, aüd" 

indifferent results in the end must be the necessary: consequence. 
(8). Onrthe subject ‘of boarding: Schools the: Writer. advan-* 

ces cerfain theories which, in some cases, ate not supported. by - 

facts; and in ‘others are impracticable: „For example, he says, 

* It'is very difficult to keep a school in the plains healthy, and: 

therefore these ¡Government-aided boarding schools ‘should all 

bein the: hills": "With regard to Wie first statement, my intimate 
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acquaintance with therworking of: three of the largest "boárdtiig 
schools in Calcutta within. the. last quarter of a century, énables 
me to state as.a fact, thatéhe health of- the, pupils in, them, has 
always | been remarkably good, “and, this, cannot’ always ' 'be said’ 


of hill schools." Based 'on'"this. wrong preimesis igtheimprac- . 


ticable conclusion -that’.the. grant-inzaid schools on the plains 
should all be transferred to'the hills. If desirable and neces- 
sary, would it be .possible?' “Perhaps there.is hidden bere, too, * 
something which an ordinary mind cannot grasp, I had better : 
reserve: my opinion. till we ate fully informed how.this great 

achievement is to be pérformed. As a matter of fact/an atteinpt 

was recently made to transfer a portion of'one of our local 

boarding schools to a hill station, -but the result -was a 

heavy pecuniary loss and ‘<a, considerable falling away in the 

attendance, A privileged ' few’ boarding. schools are, however, 
according. to the writer, to. remain on, the plains,’ such as 

“sinall, boarding schools with fees sufficient to: cover, their 

éxpetises, ' These are < generally excellent establishments. 
Against" desc there i$ nothing to. be said.” This would: 
be very valuable testimony. from an independent ' witness, 

But*a large boarding school in the plains is an undeniable : 
mistake,’ though some of them have existed for neatly a century 

and have sent forth into the world thousands of men and’ 
women as respectable and useful. members of society. , If any 
thing is undeniable with respect to such schools, it is that there 
is an increasing demand for more of them, and .those that are 
well ‘conducted. have not -room to hold“the number-who seek 
admission into them, not merely. as free, scholars, but as pay. 
pupils, the latter having to wait in many cases for more than 

a year from the time of their registration as applicants before 
they can be taken iri. As if to render their existence impossible, 
the" writer makes the impracticable, suggestion . thate * aided 

boarding schools should have a large staff of resident 

masters, at least one -fór every ten boys, besides the 
Süperintendent" | -I have found one, to' every -fifty suffici- 
ent, where a healthy tone is preserved among. thé “senior. 
pupils, who are trained as „pupil teachers and monitors to be ` 
sljuitors' with the- masters in maintaining” discipline: and in 
rving a high standard of morality and good feeling ‘among 
Fir fellows, ` "Hereiü T believe lies the secret of all good 
overnment ;, for as soon as’ authority assumes the form of des- 
potisin and stoops toa system of élose, surveillance, it is sure ` 
to-raise oppogition, and mistrust ; but when law and right are 
upheld with thé mugual consent and co-operation of. the: rulers 
and the ruled, then, with a little tact, ‘and judgment, ‘thé inevi- 
table result ‘must be Jus siippress|on of evil and de predomi 
nance of good. : 
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ART, SX-—THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL ^ 


. , CONGRESS OF ORIENTAL SCHOLARS AT, VIENNA... 


- [SEPTEMBER | 1886]. P 


T AVING.. in former. -years., published - an. “account of. the. 

! 'six earlier Oriental Congresses’ ‘at Paris, London, St: 
Petersburgh; . Florence, «Berlin, and Leyden, I now proceed to 
give an account of the: seventh Congress; which was opened -oñ 
September 27th 1886 at Vienna.. The ¿object of these Con-; 
gresses has been to bring together, “after: stated. intervals, all 
the scholars whose attention is devoted to the, study of oriental 


subjects, Philology, Archeology, religious-and general literature. 


It is generally accepted, that:the word “ oriental" includes Asia,’ 
Africa and Oceánia.- Politics, Commerce and the Christian, 
Religion .are subjects. which are absolutely | excluded; .and' 
contributions regarding: Geography, Ethnology, or the exact, 
Sciénces would’ be respectfully ‘declined as being outside the 
orbit ‘of the: Congress. Even then; a vast variety of subjects 
of interest remained, so different from. each. other, that not 
only no one scholar is conversant with all, , but the great, ma- 
jority. ate totally ignorant ,of what is^goiüg on beyond their 
own immediate. environment ; the--world of the., Oriental 
savant is. divided ‘into Arian, Semitic, ` Altaic, Egyptologue, . 
Assyriologue, Sinologue, etc. etc.” Then again the scholars: 
themselves aré of different mental calibre, and distinct training. 
Some ate mere. Professors,,‘occupying, a chair, and narrow- 
minded, though extremely; accurate +. others belong to . the 


' Speculajive- order, and use the divining rod of generalisation, 


giving new life to the dead- accumulations of knowledge by 
their contemporaries :.a third class aré well- informed dilettante, 
who without accurate knowledge „and «without . speculative 
power; supply an intelligent and ‘critical audience, .and' by 
keeping themselves ‘abreast of the knowledge of the period. 
down the whole line of investigators, are able to restrain th 
who are too rash, and stir up.those who are content to sit 
their haunches: It requires a certain amount of culture" 
study to understand and ‘appreciate the discussions whi 
-take.place'at such Gongresses. And something else i$ requires 
for the outsiders : four languages are permitted to be used 
in the communications and. discussions, English, “French, Ger- 
-mañ and Italian, .and 2o scholar can do justice to the subject, 








“who is not familiar with all. Professors fall, into . the error of. 


discussing subjects which are’ “foo technical and scholastic : i 


Ba. 
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the great scholars somstimes allow themselves to entera world 

f. too uncontrolled speculation, and .of rash. and hazardous 
theories. .Between this Scylla and: Charibdis, the arena. of 
knowledge is always extending, and owing to the community 
Y thoughts ‘and personal. friendships which are the result of 
r these Congresses, there isa: ee economy of labour’ and > 
solidarity of investigation.  : 

At the sixth Congress held i in 1883 at Leyden, it was deter- 
mined that thé next Congress should be at: Vienna in 1886. 
As’ the time approached” a Committee of Organisation was 
formed at the: latter city; consisting of six representative 
. scholars of different. branches of Science, ‘presided over by Baron . 
Alfred von Kremér, favourably known «as an oriental ‘scholar, ' 
and a distinguished member of the Austrian Consular Service. . 
dis: Imperial and Royal ‘Highness, Archduke Rainer agreed 
P be patron. The University: of, Vienna placed their grand 
hew. buildings at the disposal of the-Congress. Circulars were 
issued, notifying'the dates and conditions of membership, which 
inclúded- ladies © thé Austrian “railways allowed reduction of' 
fares, and by Sunday the 26th. of September the members had 
assembled. 

Experience obtained in. previous Congresses enabled” the 


Vienna” Committee to' provide against all difficulties: The: 


advance of cholera from the direction. of Buda-Pesth, and 
the proceedings of the Russian Consul General in "Bulgaria, 
seemed to place tlie Congress in jeopardy, but everything came 
off betwixt September 27th and October 2nd with the greatest 
success, atid every one left Vienna charmed and satisfied. 

In; looking througli the list of members who paid their sub- 
Scription of fourteen shillings, and exceeded four hundred, I 
find representativesof every country in: Europe: of Egypt in 
Africa, of India and China in Asia, and of the United. States. 
_in America, but of these only. 147, including ladies who were, 
members, put in an appearance : all subscribing - members 
receive a copy of the extremely .valuablé reports "which ‘are 
generally very tardy in" appearance. A ‘list of.members pre- 
sent, noting their place of sojourn in Vienna, and a list of 
the communications forwarded for discussion, and a daily 
chrohicle of events and engagements were: published, and 
forwarded to évery member, who. were finis kept en id 
with what was going on. — . 

Vienna is an exceedingly Adele sity to reside i in; the. 
Mores are excellent, and the means of locomotion admirable. 
The weather was simply supérb : the only drawback «was that 
betwixt the business of'the Sections, and the attractions of the 
hospitality, it required a frame' of iron x bear up under te 
piessure of the six days Session, E 
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On, the evening of Sunday, 26th, all the members met in one 
‘of the great hotels as an informal reunion for the purpose.'ó: 
exchanging greeting, making acquaintances; and ascertaining 
, the arrangements for the next day, On Monday the 27th, at 
‘10-30 A, M. the Congress was solemnly opened in the greg 
. hall of. the ‘University... The Archduke presided, and there: 
. was a good assembly of the residents of Vienna, in addition to 
- the members of ‘the Congress. . The’ Archduke opened the 
ieeting,. and was followed by the Minister of. Bublic Instruc-. 
‘tion, Dr. von. Gautsch in. aset speech ::the President of the 
Congress; Baron von: Kremer then read his. opening address. 
. On a table. in front of the Committee were laid out all the books 
. presented by members-of the Congress; many of them of great 
interest ; but perhaps the largest and most interesting came 
from the British ‘and Foreign: Bible Society, and the Society fo 
. Promoting Christian Knowledge. The delegates of. each coun 
‘try had ‘the opportunity ‘of uttering 4 few words of greetirigt 
: and: when it came to the.turn.of Dr. Robert Cust, one of'the 
delegates of the Royal: Asiatic Society of Great Britain, he 
‘begged to express in his: name, and in the name of his col- 
leagues from England, the pleasure Which they ielt' in finding 
themselves in the city of Vienna, and he.begged to. offer for the 
“acceptance of the Congress one hundred and four volumes of 
‘translations of a well-known book (the Bible) in the languages 
of Asia, Africa, America and Oceania, prepared at the expense 
of the two Anglo-Saxon nations, but with the assistance of 
scholars from: Germany, Austria, Russia and Holland—lan- 
. guages spoken by ‘more than twó hundred millions of people 
atthe presént moment. The present was received with api 
. plause, and the books were examined with interest; and sil 
«be placed. ín the shelves of the University: library. Tlie 
members .of the Congress. then retired by order of the 
President to-the different Section-rooms, and formed themselves 
‘into six groups,.electing Sectional Presidents, Vice-Presidents 
and Secretaries.: The. number and. nature, of the groups 
, had been. previously determined by the organising Committees 
. with reference to the nature of the: written: communications 
previously sent in to be read at me Congress, They were: six 
in number: 
. L.-Medern' Semitic, : zs x 
J1.—Ancient Semitic, : E P As 
IIL—Aryan or:Indo- European, E E 
IV.—Egypto-African, : 
V.— Central Asiatic and the extreme Cent, 
- Vi.—Malaisian and Polynesian. 
; In. past centuries Latin and Greek exercised a | tytanhy ovei 
the world of education. and reseatch; which is Sene even . 


a 
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now -got ‘tid of. A similar did: of. tyrafing is | exércised by 

Aryan atid Sémitic scholars gf: Europe, - ‘and in the: ‘opinion : of 

some, Sanskrit and Arabic and. their seonigeners: are the oniy 

tudies worthy of. attention.’ ' - 

7 It will be perceived, that out of the. six Sections, three were 
assigried to them, “but "when we. examine «the ‘number of con- 
tributions to each branch of ‘oriental - study;, we shall see how 
large a portion of tlie-mind and. leisure of the présent generation 
is occupied. by these narrow, restricted," and less important 
studies, If it-were asked in ar English school, why the modern 
languages are not: part.of the "education," ilie reply ‘would’ ‘be 
that-the masters ‘of the school'did not know them. So if it 
were asked why scarcely a student turns . his attention to: the 
¡subjects of the last three Sections, the reply would be, that with 
ew exceptions, there: were no: teachers ‘or ‘chairs. Both the 
Aryan and Semitic languages are inflexive; and. resemble ‘each 
other in other salient features, such as possessing ‘grammatical 
genders, etc.; the races who speak those lariguages occupy but a 
small. portion: of thé globe: having been highly cultivated and 
reduced to writing, these languages have lost their “freshness, 
and but few'secrets of. antiquity are to be gathered from them. 
Still they are the fashion,caud át :the Vienna «Congress their 
sections were crowded—while a few’ only, ‘some out- of -mere 
pity, or the .coercion of + thé ‘readers, a the: Paper, were induced 
to attend the remainder. ^ ^? t 

‘It is not'iny intention to record. the: names se the distinguish: 

‘ed scholars who were pfeserit, or of ‘the ‘offices: which’ they . 
filled: “It is sufficient to notify that there” were 419 ‘names 

Piiscribed as subscribing ménibers"of the Congress, of whom- 147 , 
were actually ' present, some -of whom were delegates of coun | 
tries, ‘universities, or learned societies, Ninety-one communi: 
cations were made in writing : the-largé majority of these: were 
readih one or ‘other of the sections; and were open ‘to discus. 
sion; the remaining will be. published dn the Transactions, 
Of the'ninety-one communications sixty-six related to Aryan 
and Semitic subjects, and : twenty-five ' to-the-rést of “the 
Oriental’ world, past or present, It must “be remarked .that 
the “subjects, with few exceptions; were. practical, new, and ' 
indicating enquiry and research.' ‘During the-week the Sections 
sat simultaneously. until they “had disposed of. their -agenda, 

d-the daily" Progress Report’ supplied information pieces `- 

P rand, the correspondents of the periodicals of Europe 
reported. the proceeding in ‘the sameé;way:-for. the putpose of 

greater lucidity T shave'collécted the work ‘of. each Section-in: 

a separate chapter, and propose to'dispose of each seriatim, , 

It must-be recollected that in-addition-to 'set- discussions, oppor-: 

tunity was: taken at: intervals to „present Books: “to-the Congress, 


. and to make communications with regard to forthcoming books, 
and even to invite the opinion ef the section as to the- expe-. 
“diency of publishing new books, or new editions of old books; 


E 


' early popular poetry of other nations, and in the fact thatthe 
_old Hebrew lyrics, like those of many other ancient people, were ` 
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The interchange of thought that followed was of the greatest 
importance, 7. 
In the modern Semitic eighteen subjects were on. the agenda, 


-whereof three only were not brought forward. 


The Revd. C. T. Ball of Lincoln's Inn made g communica- 


tion on the subject of the formal element in the Hebrew lyric. 


Under this titlea new theory of the laws and structure of 


the popular poetry, and the more elaborate hymns of the old 


'Testament was set forth, and illustrated by numerous, examples; 


including the Song of Deborah, and the Elegy for Saul and’ 
'" Jonathan. Jt was argued that. the instances quoted were j 







examples of syllabic and accentual as distinct from quantita 
tive measures, and the author found in the metrical form of the 


written for metrical and voice accompaniment, antecedent 
grounds for the supposition that the poetry of the ‘Bible is 
not destitute of measured.rhythm. Five scholars took part in 
the discussion, and the' proposition was by no means received 
with general acceptance. 

Professor Bickell of Innsbruck read a paper on the corrections 
to the old Syriac versions of Kalila, and Damana, sent to him ` 
by' a Syrian bishop, the result of the comparison of the printed 
work with a unique old MS. in the monastary of Mardin, 
which was made in the sixth century, A. D, from the nearly 


contemporary Pahlevi translation of the. Sanskrit original. ' This 


same Pahlevi text had been translated into Arabic, and thence 


„into the language of the the West, giving birth to that vast 


literature of Fables and Beast stories, which still charm chil- 
dren and interest scholars. In the Syriac text the Buddhistic 
origin of these stories is still very conspicuous. This communi- 
cation belongs to one of the most interesting fields of modern 
research, which crops up in every language and country, and | 
at every period. 

Professor Chola of St. Petersburg referred to a great 
collection of Syriac Tomb-Inscriptions which had lately been 


* found in the Russian Central Asia Province of Semiretch, west 


from the Chinese frontier of Kulja, and north of the Russia, i: 
Province of Fergana. The two graveyards belonged to a 


Nestorian Christians. Twenty-two of these inscriptions had! 
_ been published in the Memoires of the Academy of St. Peters-. 


burgh, having been copied from the original tomb-stones, or 


«from photographs or hand copies: they were of importance 


both from .the Historic, Paleographical, and Lingüistic points 
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of view, Their bus were onc 858 to: 1340 A, D, and a. 


Turk’s name appears in one, dated . 858, whence it is clear that 
the assertions of the Nestorian missionaries, that they had 
converted the east Turki ttibes as far back as the eighth 
century, A. D., corresponds to the, truth. Great interest has 
been taken in Russia about this discovery, ànd several learned 
societies have undertaken to, make further explorations and 
publish the results. Orders have been given to collect these 
stones in one central place, and Semitic Epigraphy will find 
itself enrichéd by many hundred ampere and historic in- 
scriptions, 

The five next speakers treated on scholastic subjects, ' Pro- 
fessor Ethé of .Aberystwith in Wales, discussed’ the well-worn 
subject of Yusuf and Zulaikha, under which name Potiphar’s 
wife is known in Asia, by the great Persian poet, Firdüsi, the 
wonder being how it was treated as Semitic. Professor Grunert 
‘of Prague read a paper on Arabic alliteration. Dr. Hein of 
Vienna followed with an éssay on. the Financial Policy of 
Omar II, which he might with advantage have reserved for his 
class-room. Professor Honund of Munich introduced' the well- 
worn legend of Barlam and. Josaphat in its Arabic fotm.; 1 
have no notes of what new light. he threw on the strange story 
of the historic character of the great Buddha passing by easy 
stages of legend into the position of a saint of the Roman Catho- 
lic Calendar. Hifni Effendi Ahmad, an official of the Egyptian 
Court of Appeal’ and one of the Delegates ‘of H. H. the Khedive, 


read a paper in Arabic on the modern popular dialect of 
Egypt.. This was a notable.fact, and I- shall remark upon it : 


further on. Professor Karabacek of the Vienna Museum , specially 
in charge of the celebrated papyri lately brought. from’ Egypt. 
by Archduke Rainer. the patron of the Congress, communicated 
some highly interesting results’ of his examination . of’ the 
Arabic portion of these pápyri. One of the' most interesting 
objects in Vienna is the wonderful collection lately found: 
in the Faium. The President of the Congress, Baron von 
Kremer, then read a paper om the Budget of the Annual 
Revenue of the Caliph Harun al Rashid, based on lately 
discovered documents, I must confess that this style of commu- 
nication is more curious than profitable. Mahomed Rashid 
Effendi, Inspector «and «Translator in the Office of the Minister 
of Public Instruction in Egypt, and one of the delegates of H. 
H. the Khedive, ' read a páper in Arabic ori the Progress of 


Education in Egypt: from .the time of the Arabic Conquest 


to tlie present«time. When this is printed, it will be an in- 
teresting Study. Prefessor Guidi of Rome read a cómmuni- 


cation' upon Arabic Lexicography, a question which .has 


cropped up at most of the: Congresses, but to which no solution . 


Y 
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fias = found. "There: were not many Italians atthe Coi j 
. gress, and the'presence:of Professor Guidi was therefore the more. 
` welcomed. -Professor Teza of. Pisa was indeed present, but did ` 
not take atiy part im the debdtes.. The absence of "Amari, 
. Ascoli, and Gubernatis. wasito be: ‘regretted. : ; 
Dr: C: Snoucke Hurgronje of Leyden. introduced. his * Mef! E 
Kanische. Sprichwörter and Redensarten” ( “ Meccan Proverbs: 
and: ‘Sayings’ » published by. the Royal "Dutch Indian Institute, . 
-Dr. Sn: Hurgronje directed . attention to . the. prominent ` 
: place which: proverbs:; and; Sayings ocgupy. in oldtatid. modern: 
` Arabic speech, and to the fáct that there is. hardly, any, con- , 
. tribution to. the- knowledge. of manners, custonis, ideas and ‘dia-. 
lect of. a country inhabited :by . Arabs. to. be compared with à 
© €ollection of the proverbs: and sayings. current among: them; 
‘such a collection, ‘needing. of course, tò be accompanied by an., 
extensive: commentary. “From Burckhardt down: to: Làndbergy: 
many “of” the, best. Orientalists have given us collections of the! 
- kind, and they have complained of the neglect of stich ‘studies | 
by the natives themselves, .It so happened that the. Speaker, , 
“during: his journey home. from Arabia, came across a: young . 
arid excellent native scholar of Egypt, now Arabic tutor to .the, 
sons of: the. Khedive, who.are studying. in, Switzerland, This. . 
young man was, ‘by his- careful. investigations, able to, put a * 
collection of 1,500' proverbs; 'and sayings at -the disposal. of Dr. . 
Snoucke Hurgronje, who ig nowin possession: of this valuable- 
collection; which he intends to publish with a commentary as ' 
soon as possible: During. his residencé of «one whole year in,’ . 
the Hedjaz, Dr. S. Hurgronje heard ` probably some 1,500 . 
proverbs and. sayings ‘of the-modern Arabs, but the Babel-like’ | 
confusion of languages caused by the: gathering, of pilgrims. from ` 4 
«all Mahommedan. countries, makes, it almost impossible to decide, 
in evéry case, if:such a, sayitig was. heard only: from ‘Syrians, 
such ane from Egyptians, -ete. 3 
- A. collection without, such distinctions: would haven no value; - 
Iti is, however, easy. for. one, who has ‘lived for six months-as `; 
- 2 Meccan among Meccans (as'Dí. S. Hurgronje) to learn to. 
distinguish between what «is ‘actually Meccan and’ what’ is. 
foreign in the mannérs, customs, and speech of those whom he * 
encountered., The Meccans, notwithstanding centuries of foreign - 
- influences, have preserved: their own peculiar charácter. This s 
` result is chiefly due to the conservative and numerous Sheréef | 
families. who, from: the! first centuries of Islam down to-our 
times, play a” prominent, , part ‘in the: history. of El-Hedjaz.z A 
„thus. it is possible to collect Mecéan proverbs: and sayings 
‘which reflect Meccan thought, life, and language. - The speaker 
‘stated that his work would” be i in two: volumes, the ' first contain- 
ing. the histor y of the PECES of Mecca: down to our times ; 
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the secónd, & ‘description of the social. and domestic life of the 
Meccans of the ‘present dày, árid of the numerous colonies of 
foreigners at Mecca. He: regretted not to .have been able 
to complete the first volume in time to présent a copy to the 

-ongress ; but he meanwhile published and presentede a volume 
of Atabic proverbs ‘and sayings ‘in the vulgar tongue, collected 
by himself at Mecca,'arid not to be found in any other collection. 

Yaküb Artín Pasha, Under Secretary of State tothe Minister 
of "Public Instruction" in- Egypt, Chiéf of thé Delegates to tlie 
Congress of H. H: the--Kliedive, presented to the' Congress! a ` 
Notice of the Proceedings of thé Egyptian Institute since its 
foundation, prépáred by Vidal: Bey, Secretàry General: of the 
Institute, in the French: language; and accompanied his present 
with a few remarks in the French language. -He was followed: 
by, Shaikh Hamza Fathalla, First Inspector: of Instruction in 

rabic in the: office ‘of. the Minister of Public - Instruction, in 

gypt, who read'à communication in the Arabic language, on’ 
the great influence’which the Arabic language had brought to 
bear on general civilisation. “This: was a remarkable subject ` 
for an' Arab to handle, and I' shall * return to it further on. 
I have thus passed: under review all the work of the Section of 
Modérn Semitic. * 

In the Section of Ancient Seiñitic, sixteen communications 
were made, but five -of them were not'réad or discussed, but 
will appear. in. the published” Proceedings. 

Under a fanciful of inaccurate namé of Prélegomena—which , 
might mean anything—Professor Bezold ‘of Munich réad 
a really interesting paper on the: ‘steps that “should be. taken. to 
ompile a good grammar of the Assyro- Babylonian language, 
Some scholars of eminence took ‘part in the discussion., Dr. ` 
Feigl of Vienna read a scholastic paper-on the.“ “Determination” 
in Semitic languages, Dr. Ginsburgh, the, well known Talmu- 
dic scholar of London, read a papér on a newly discovered 
fragment of the Jérusalem Targum of Isaiah. It was known in 
the Middle. Ages that a Jerusalem Chaldee ‘paraphrase of the 
Prophets: existed, as well ds of the: Pentateuch. but .hitherto no 
portion of this Chaldee version has come to light.. From the * 
discovery of a leaf of this Targum by Dr: Ginsburgh, it.is now 
established, beyond doubt, that such a version really existed. 
Dr. D. H. Müller of Vienna, ‘gave the history of the sound of 
the/letter “ S," and followed its development from the most 

cient.to modern, times. ' He showed what importance the 

act description of this ‘sound has had” for linguistic research. 
"A whole series of phonetico-physiological | and ‘ graphical pro- 
blems and enigmas are théreby 'explained i in the "simplest man- 
ner. On this important, "though seemingly minute question, 
Professors Nóldecke, Bickell, Kamori and Oppert spoke at length. 


. 


“spent two- -and-a half years in Europe in the study of- Cuneifor. 
. texts, gave some of the results pf his six.months work’ in the 
British" Museum. copying and collating the-badly published and 
entirely unpublished texts of the Assyrian King Assurbanipag 


had’ already ‘beén studied by several scholars, who, neverthele: 
. had failed of success, for the reason that a kBowledge of th 
< law is an indispensable requisite on the’ part of the translator. 
. He proceeded to treat of some of the most ancient texts of 

contracts. and judgments, dating from 2, 500 B. C. and Poem 
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Mr. S; A..Smith of Louisville, Kentucky. U.S. A, who ha 








After giving some remarks about the materials which this collec- 
tion gave for the study of the Assyriologist, many difficult woxds 
were either explained for the.first time, or new interpretations 
proposed for what seemed'to be errors, Several new texts were 


given. One contained apparently the diagnosis ‘of. some. fatal. 


disease from which some personage of note seems to: have 


'.died. ' Another contains the delivery of a certain number of 


horses upon a certain day: a third gives the account of the 
‘history of a General, Mr. Smith announced the publication. of 
a new book.on the texts of Assurbanipal. i 
. The Rev. JD N. Strassmaier, S.J. from London, made a ho 
communication on` the numerous inscriptions of King Nabo 
nidus which are in the British Museum. He has presented more 


-than 500 copies of these judicial and commercial inscriptions, 


ánd has shown the great importance of a complete collection 


' -of these inscriptions, as they illustrate the history and the social 


and commercial state of Babylonia in the time when the 
prophet Daniel lived in Babylon before the capture of Babylon 
by the Persians, Professor J. Oppert recommended highly the 


porn of the publication of a complete collection of these 


important inscriptions, ahd. the Section agreed. to the recom- 
‘mendation.. 
' Professor Néldecke of: Siders and Professor p. Müller, of 
Vienna jointly proposed the resolution, that the Sections recom,, 
mend that.a critical edition of the Talmud in one or two volum 
be published, and that the tractate Berachit by Dr. Friedmann 
be published in the acts of the Congress. It was agreed to. 
Professor D. Müller.of Vienna and Professor Patkanoff of 


' St. Petersburg, recommended that the Russian Government be 


‘memorialized to collect copies of, and publish the cunciform 
inscriptions’ which have been found in the Province of T rans- 
Caucasia, and to support by a contribution the scientific labours 
of those who are occupied with the ee at. ‘Van, in 
Turkish Armenia. It was agreed to, 

Professor Oppert of Paris made a. communication on s 
juridical texts of Chaldea and Assyria, from the remotest ti 
down to the most recent. "These difficult texts, said Dr. iei ; 
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of those ‘dated from the reigns of Erivaka (the biblical Arioch ) 
and Harmhabi, .. Having given an historical sketch of the deve- 
Jopment of law; he put before the assembled members a highly 
interesting translation of. a. judgment, "whereby the heir of a. 
decéased man, who had .Hlegally - detained'a sum of money 

confided to his trust, was condemned to reimbúrse the same. 
- The date of this sentence was 538 B. C. ` . 

Dr. Bhandarkar, Professor'of the Dekkan College, Puna, in. 
West India, read a paper on the principal results of his last two 
years stiflies i in Sanskrit manuscripts and literature with parti- 
- cular reference to the Sacrificial ritual and the Pancharatra system, 
- At another. meeting of the Section, he recited ‘a poem written in 
the Sanskrit language on. ‘the, occasion of the Congress ; this 
. poem was printed as an appendix, to the Daily Progress Report. 
‘Dr, Bühler took part 'in the discussión. The correctness and 
excellence of the-accent of- the Indian’ Professor's English, and 
the scholarly way in ‘which. he held his own amid the greatest 
European savants, were a gratification. to all. who watch with 
interest the intellectual progress of the. Indian people. The 
. Section passed a vote of thanks to. the Political Agent of Kathia- 
war and the Bombay Government, for sending to the Congress 
So efficient a delegate as the Pandit. ' Dr. Glaser of Trieste read 
a notice of the old Indian descriptions of foreign stones. 

Mr. Grierson, a délegate from the.Government of India, read 

a most important paper OR the medizval vernacular literature 
“of Northern ‘India, of the nature of which hé gave a brief 
resumé from 1,200 to 1,600 A. D. He dealt specially with the 
poets Malik ‘Muhammad, author of the’ * Padmáwat," ‘Sur Das | 
and Tulsi Dds, With’. regard to Súr Das, he was enabled .to 
«prove that the current accounts wére legendary, and to give, 
for the first, time, the poet's- autobiography. The influence of 
Tulsi Dds. over the daily'life of the:masses of India was very ` 
great; he had. saved India from the Tantric obscenities of 
. Sivaism. A complete list of his works, and a, description of 
his style was then given.. The modern. editions were. very 
corrupt, and a critical edition was most desirable, Sao eraphs 
„were exhibited. of Tulsí .Dás's autogřaphs.: 

Mr; Griérsón had, on the previous Monday's session: proposed 
a general and detailed ‘survey of the various dialects spoken . 
' jn North, India and a resolution was proposed” by. Professor 
- Bühler of Vienna, and seconded by Professor Weber of Berlin, 
urging on thé Government of British ‘India the propriety of . 
',commencing this most important work. It so happened that 
in India. at - this moment, many. specialists could be found who 
would give. volintary assistance, -The officials employed by 

Government to. search for Sanskrit manuscripts could, at the 
same time, search for the A important waris in the 


0 
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 medizval vernaculars. Thé' resolution was ‘signed. by all thie ` 


scholars présent:in the following terms :— 
Read.—A note by. Messrs Griersen and Heinie, supported 
by: Messrs Barth, Bendall, Cowell; Cust, Max’ Müller, Sir Monier ' 


"Monier-Williams, ‘Messrs Rost, Sayce and Senart, proposing a , 
deliberate systematic: sufvey.of ‘the languages of India, Nearer’ 


and Further, not only as they | exist at the present time, bat as. 


far: back as “MSS: can take us, 


* Proposed by Dr.'G. Bühler, seconiled. by: Professor A. Weber, - 


and carried by’ acclamation? That'this Section strongly urge 
upon the Government of India, that the present isa suitable : 


time for the commencenient of this most- important work. : 
Just now there happens to bèin India a number of scholars 


who have made the. vernaculars : of that country" théir special © 


study, 
“The: search for ertiacülir : MSS. could. "be^ conveniently : 


‘united. with "that of Sanskrit ones; now being conducted 'by. 


officers, of Government, who might be requested ‘to, spend ; a. 


fixed ‘proportion of- their fünds'oü “Vernacular MSS. 


‘Fhe sutvey of the vernáculárs, as thiey" exist at présent; ‘could * 


be' carried out by the subordinate officers of the: Education * 
-Departments.with the least possible expehditüre. of trouble and 


money... They Should be in. „Each Presidency or Proviüice; under. 
the-supervisión of “one of more skilled specialists," who would, 


no'doubf, itrimany-cases, give their services: voluntarily.” * * 


‘This subject is one which will interest all who. ‘have the welfare : 
of the-people of India at heart; and no onc is more fittéd than Mr. . 
Grierson, so favourably known, for his labours‘on these subjects, ` 
to conduct the sürvey. The ignorance of the officials. of Govern-^ 


Ament, both English and Native: of: the patois of the people, 


must often be-the “cause of: éruel- injustice ; and in the case of, 
local . distyrbancés, of-grave political risks,. for a few words : 
spóken'to the leading ‘people will often settle a: difficulty. * 

Another address of great practical. value for educational pur- . 
‘poses: was delivered, first in’ English and then in German, by the 
“Rev. W. H. Hechler, Chaplain tothe British Embassy: in Vienna, 
He exhibited and explained his Bible chronological chart (thrée - 
feet by two; especially drawn: for the Congress) from the death. of | 
Solomon to the-close of old Testament history, upon which he lias : 


. been working for sixteen years, and in which he has incor porated - 
all the latest researches of Assyriologists and other.scientific men, 
. especially the former unknown Kings of Babylon, Ninevéh and ` 


Egypt. This chart shows, by. à very simple and graphic method, 
that the récord of the Hebrew sacred historians is “confirmed, 
‘and illustrated by the most-recently discovered bas’ feliefs and’: 


„clay inscriptions of the Kings of Assyria, Babylon, Egypt and-, 
Persia, : The paso of Greece and Romei is also included. - 
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He also, drew: dittentión tó the. very old. Babylohían Sufierian 
inscriptions on suñ-burnt bricks which. he exhibited, which are ` 
in the oldest cuneiform characters known,-and-were engraven by” * 
command of King, “Gudea, "one of the oldest; ¿Chaldean. kings, : 
about; 3100 years B. C, in "Hebrew. ànd Bàl£i in Greek, on. ' 
which the name. Hadád i is engraven. ' ' This: name occurs. several: 
times « in, the "Bible, 1 Gen, 36-2: 355. 1 Chron- 46. A 
king. who reigned. in Edom, in. ‘his. capital ' Avith.-' It was he 
bs defeated: “the Midianités:in the field of Moab. (2) 1 Chron. 

50; 51; "hnother later. King'of: : Edom: ‘hei is: the last enumera-. 
ied inithe early genealogies.- 

Professor Hommel of Munich, whe: has made: the old Sume 
_ flan: -inscriptions, a special study of his, them. pointed out the 
great importance ‘of one, of these old. bricks, because irit is. 
mentioned for., the first time, Ghanna-ki, which is: the’. original . 
name, of the later Nineveh;;.He promised: to prepare a short 
paperon these Gudea. inscriptions; ; iwith accurate drawings: of 
thé inscriptions, for the-Retord-volume of the Congress. : 

In the Aryan-ór: Indo—-European Section, there. was a great 
gathering of, scholars, and. thirty-two communications had been + 
registered, but nine. of these. wexe laid before the Section JIUHIQUE 
being read, and will be printed ‘in the Proceedings. 

“Mr. .Bendall: of the. British Museum! read. a paper ón a. 
manuscript» and; an ‘inscription: discovered by ‘him, during his . 
late tour in India ina „character. not hitherto noticed. The 
manuscript: was a.fragnient;ofta rare work. on Grammar used 
by the: Buddhists :and. bought in Nepaul.. The inscription, was , 
in.the " Calcutta: Museum.: Nothing «was known about it ; the 
alphabet was possibly one; of. those alluded to. in works of the 
Buddhists. 5: Goey” . 

Dr. J. ` Hanusz of Vienna: read a . contfibution to the! ‘abject i 
of Armenian Dialéctology, as. follows :— 


+ Phonology, of the Polish Armenian, dialect “of Katy 
in Galicia (Austria >). : 


" - The ~ Polish. -Armenians - .réside in’ Eastern Galicia, the 
y pio. and Bessarabia, where! ‘they have -been’. living | since 
(the eleventh century: At. the time’ when,.they traded with . 
thé East, they spoke Armenian. At the present day Armenian 
. is.spoken in Austria.only. in the; towns; Kuty and Suerzawa. 
Elsewhere they speak Polish arid Ruthenian, the upper classes 
: álso French and. German.- In their Catholic churches massis: 
` said: in old Armenian, but the sermons. and prayers are delivered - 
in Polish,- The Armeniáris who. reside iri Kuty are poor and ~ 
unedücated, they *are. engaged in cómmerce, and still use. 
Armenian ás their language of business. They. arë unacquain- 
fed with the Armenian characters and: literature, therefore their 
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dialect is not ee by the- literary. language. The 
Polish „Armenian dialect of Kuty belongs to the Western 
Armenian branch, as is.proved, first, by the old Armenian 
Tenues, 2. £ c.c having become the"mediz J. d. g de. de, (2) by 
the'old Armenian mediz having become Tenues (3) the locative 
‘being. formed by the preposition mec, with the Dative (4) by 
the Present and Imperfect tenses having à prefix gi (gu, gil, 2). 
.. “Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle,:a delegate from the Goverment of 
. India: then exhibited an ancient book lately found in the 
Panjab, known as the * Bakshálí Manuscript,” wifich he has 
` been the first to decipher., The contents of the paper àre too 
. technical for a detailed account to be given here, It, will 
suffice to state, that Dr. Hoernle showed that the: ‘manuscript, 
written on birch-bark, probably dates from the 8th or oth 
‘century A. D., and therefore is one of the oldest Indian manu- 
scripts known to-.exist It contains a work on arithmetic 
"written in the so-called , Gáthá dialect, the literary form of the 
ancient North-Western, Prákrit, exhibiting a strange mixture 
of Sanskrit and Prákrit forms, The work itself is, much .older 
than the manuscript in ,which it has. been preserved. On 
various grounds it appears .probable, that it is the product of 
a member of the Buddhist ot Jain community, dating from the 
. 4th century of our era. , It is, therefore, the earliest known work 
on arithmetic. It will shortly be published partly at me 
‘expense of the Panjáb Government. 

Professor Hunfalvy of Buda-Pesth read an important : com- 
munication on thé origin of the Roumanian language, spoken 
in the, two Danubian provinces of Bessabaria, and, Wallachia. 
Their language’ is no. doubt a neo-Latin language, but with 
foreign influences, Professor Hasdeu of Bukarest read a paper 
on the Turki, elements in this language, . the result of long 
_ political domination, but, other conterminous influences have 
beén at Work to produce such phénomena as the post-position 
of the article to the nominative, eg. “Teatrul” to eorres- 
pond to the Italian form-* il Teatro" 

Professor ‘Jacobi of Kiel -read:a paper on the Subject of the 
Jaina religion and the cultus of Krishna, subjects too large to 
be discussed in the few minutes allowed to each. 'topic ata 
‘Congress. Professor Leumann of Strassburg made .remarks 


|, upona Jaina text Anga-vujá which had been exhibited by 


Professor: Bhandarkar. 

Professor Ernest Kuhn of Munich. read a paper on the lan- 
guages spoken on the slopes of the Hindu-Kush rangé, in the 
‘countries of Dardistán, Chitral, Kaferistán, and Leghmán, and 
' adduced arguments to show-that these languages, including the 
Kashmiri, and the Romani of the gipsies, should be considered 
"a special. branch of the, Indic íamily of Anm languages. 
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"He exhibited a lithographed: forth of. a comparative fable of a. 


certain number. of words." The material had been supplied 


. from.collections:made by Golonel: Tanner of ‘the Survey,-during . 


the last Afghan. war: they. hàd.been forwarded to: Dr: Robert 
Cust, who entrustéd ' them to the late Dr. Trumppe ás the most 
competent person to deal with them; ; at the lamented death: 


of that distinguished ' scholar, the papers were serit back again 


to Dr. Cust:by ¿his widow; and were transmitted to. Professor 
Kuhn,’ whe has now made use of them. ..- 

Mr. Charles Lelánd, the well known American Romani scho- 
lar. stated, that after having ‘déclared fifteen, years ago his belief. 
in. the. identity” of the .gipsy, language , "with that of the well: - 
known migratory. tribe:in “India, the Dom, ‘he had’ ‘since been ` 
informed that there actually” existed in the Panjab a wandering: 
tribe, who were- themselves Róm, and .spoke Romani: ` It so 
happened that- in the Section, and listening: to "Mr. Leland's 
remarks in "English, there . were ‘four ‘members of the Indian 
Civil Service, ‘all employed ia North India, all but. one’ in the 
Punjab, and all deeply interested in such subjects: Mr. Grierson, 
Captain Temple, Mr. Macauliffe and’ Dr, "Robert : Cust :: the 


Punjab has been stirveyed, anda careful census has been made, 


long treatises written upon the:castes and tribes -by ‘competent 
officers, Migratory and’ predatory ‘tribes there are; who are well 
looked” after: there- is no doubt. that: there exist “Argots or 
slang languages; * or Thieves.languages; all artificial foríns of 
speech, but ‘no confirmation’ could be given .to Mr.’ Leland’s * 
informant of the currency to: this. day of the Romani language. 


' as a recognized ‘vernacular, * 


Professor: Signána..of Rómé, and. Professor : Roth, of: Tübin- 
gen,made contributions'to the well-worn subject of the Veda, 
If these Congresses were to'last for another ‘century, there 
will always be .found' a scholar. ready to. pick. a plum from ` 
that venerable tree, just as a Professor of an English Univer- 
sity, until the .end .of time, will delight in Spinning a little 


. yarn. about some point in the, Greek plays, * EL is the cl A 


ai of the class to do so. 

Professor Spiridion Papageoigios, of die C P Educas 
tional Department in the Isle of Corfu, but by origin a: member 
of that remarkable ‘colony’ of Wallachiatis settléd south of the 


. Danube, ' and known as.the Kutzo-Wallachians, r transmitted 
„a paper on the peculiar, dialect of 'the/Roumanian language, 


which is spoken by his people, but fòr some reason. or -other he 
commissioned. . Professor Hazdeu. to withdraw. it, which is to 
be, regretted, - P 

Dr. M. A.. Stein of Budapest (Hungary) delivered 4 lecture" 


. in English about the Paropamisus or "Hindu Kush in ancient 


Geography. Guides by. me oldest iau form. of the name, 


> 
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gqrisvieós-eiyen: :by Aristotle, ‘he récognizes : the -Paropamisus in 
the mountain Upairi-caéna of añ interesting Avistic passage. . 


-Fhe name literally means“ higties than: the eagles fly,” and is 


‘proved to apply to the «Hindu-Kush - "by the curious legend 
"ingéring still: :at the present day. round that. famous range. 
The Chinese pilgrim: Hiuen-Tsiang (7. Cent: p: Chir.) was 
told that.birds.cannot. fly. over it, “but :go: a. foot. across. the: 
i height and -fly : downwards?" - The, same piece of: folklore, was: 
recorded by Marco Polo, -Emperor ‘Baber, and morg: recently ; 


by Alex: Bürnes; and. Dr, «Stein: drew, . thence. conclusions, im 


‘favour of the Bactrian origin. of the bulk: of. the Zoroastrian: 


Writings, ; Rat up 


» Professor. Fred. “Millet of Vienna explained s some Passages , 


in. the Avesta.’ 
c; Captain Temple of the Indian: Army, Saito of the: balas 


Antiquary and Púnjab Notes and Queries made à communication. ' 


pm the subject of his: edition of “Indian Proverbs” collected by 

the late- Mr. Fallon, and also on the subject-of a. book called Hir 
anjha,-by Waris Shah, the-‘value of which lay- in the fact. 
that.it.was a specimen of ‘the pure Panjabi langüage. ^ = 


"Professor Bühler presented to the Section’ the third volume of 


the Corpus Inscriptionum. Indicarum;" edited by Mr; Fleet, and. 


this led to an important discussion. '- Captain Temple brought. 
to the notice of.the Section, that the Government’. of India 
‘had, abolished. the post 'of- Epigraphist "of: India, which was. 
déeply to the regretted, as, if the history of India was ever to 
to. be «written, it must be: gathered from: the inscriptions; it 


appeared to him: most: desirable that- a: representátion- should. 


' be "mide: to- the--Goverfiment ofdIndia with a view of reviving. 


eminent. services. of Mr.: Fleet; the late Epigraphist; were well- 
known.te all. -A resolution "was proposed: by Dr. Kielhorn, 
secondéd by Mr. -Bendall-..and. unanimously: adopted: by the: 


the appointment. ' Captain-Temple remarkéd further, «that; the ^ 


Section, that a. strong repfeséntation:;bé- made to’ the - ‘Right, m 
‘Honourable. the: Secretary: of State for India as to the impor- ` 


` tance to students of Indian history.-and» philology, . of such: am 


office ‘as-that of-thé Epigtaphist to the Government of India, and. 


. that it earnestly hopes for its: speedy. revival; and that, ifthe post: 


were revived, thé excellent results obtained, and the high, merits: 
displayed by. Mr, Fleet while:holdirig the post, will not be over: 


looked". The importance;of the office wag not.overstated;; andany 
delay would -be- fatal: , Metal: tablets might be heedlessly: dés- “y 
x troyed for: the: sake of: their- metal; or. sold: to" some. fravellers: as: 


à curio and lost sight oH. or the locality where it^ was- Lon 


: . forgotten: pee Tye Same Sue 


. Mr Macáuliffe di the. “Civil, Service in the ‘Panjab’ pres 
sented. a & ‘lithographed. -Popy. of a recently. discovered, Sonem 


H 


n 
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Sali, or fife of Baba Nanak, the. founder of the Sikh, religion. : 
When the Government of India, at the request of the Government 
òf the -Panjab-'and. at thia sügSestion-of Dr. Robert Cust, then . 
“Commissioner of Amritsar, commissioned the late, Dr, “Ernest 

Trumpp of Munich.to translate the Granth, or Sacred Book of: 


the Sikhs, he in the course of his researches found in the library . T 


-of the. India ‘Office, an MSS: copy ofthe Eife.of Nanak, and 
‘translated it . The Sikhs when they’ heard of it, asked: for a 
copy of ¿he MSS; and their. wish being complied with; other ` 
works of a similar import were discovered... One cómpleté - “and 
correct copy, was. made .up: from the: different’ MSS. and 
. lithographed with English. punctuation, and the separation .of 
of. the . prose portions-from the. poetical. . The’ ordinary Janam- . 
Sakhi in use by the Sikhs, sare im ho: way: trustworthy ; they 
"are headed with puerilities and. mythological details : the copy 
now lithographed is free from ‘such blemishes, and.is the . safest 
account of the life of the simple-minded and earnest founder 
of thé Sikh religion. -At'the close Mr: : Macauliffe. remarked 
upon the facility. with which religious ` preachers i in the East 
were deified. by-their.followers: Sixty years after his’ decéase . 
‘Nanak was deemed to be God’ by his enthusiastic followers. - 
The late Keshab Chunder is now deified, and the’ late Daya- 
nand Saraswati was declared: by. earnest. disciples to be even 
during his lifetime:an incarnation of the Creator. Dr. Trumpp 
- was the first who "understood the Sikh religion, and. traced 
it to its ‘Buddbistic foundation :'but his work can only be cons . ` 
sidered .à; preliminary.:^ his’ translation, is - incomplete, and. 
not accurate.’ Mr. Macauliffe: hoped tobe able himself, not ‘to 
make. a new translation; but to give the lives of the. Sikh Gurus 
“with translations of characteristic passages from their writings, 
‘and thus éontribute-a-cutious and not important chapter to. the 
to.the history of Universal: religion, and ‘of the go c 
of the emotional element. in the human mind. i 
$n the Egypto-African Section, fifteen subjects came under 
discussion. Here, again, we had a measure of the vast difference _ 
„betwixt the importance of a subject of great.and living interest, . 
. affecting -millions of living men, and the halo, Sutrshadine the 
dead deposits. of archaeological minutia. ; ; 
^ The.whole continent of Africa was: treated as qe prabtless 
annex to. Egypt: a paper by Captain Grimal de’ Guirahdon on 
the” languages ' of. the. Negroes-and the Fulah, and some othér. 
tribes in Africa, about one hundred million in number went for ' 
nothing :.1 was in vain to try to raise, an interest .out “of the . 
beaten ‘track of Egyptian literature. A goodly company" would: 
assemble for the latter : five persons and a boy found leisure . 
‘for: the’ rest ‘of the world: ` Nothing is more striking than the 
Narrow: «and ma a within. which, individual: 


` 


$ 
E 
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scholars restrict not only their labours but their interests, Life 
is.short and art Jong, and an Egyptalogue would let the whole. 
globe be tonsumed; while he waseunrolling his. mummy. or 
. deciphering his death-roll of kings and priests, who, for alk 
_ that they did, need not have troubled themselves to be born, 
“The * proceedings. opened with the reading of an interesting: 
Paper by Monsieur Beauregard of Paris, entitled ^ Le collier 
` dé mérité pour l'aménagement des herbes fourragères.” ` Ii 
this paper M, Beauregard stated his-reasons for. beliewing ‘that. 
there existed im ancient Egypt an order of merit for ladies of 
. priestly rank attached to the worship’ of Apis; and that. this 
order, or collar, was conferred for- distinguished services ‘in 
connexion with the cultivation of certain field: produce. destined 
for purposes of forage’ for the divine bull. The evidence ad= 
duced by M, Beauregard cannot, perhaps, be said to have proved; 
his contention, but he has opened up an interesting : angu , 
which may lead to further discussion. 

The: second paper read by’ Dr. Augustus. Eisenlohr; Professor 
of Egyptalogy at Heidelberg . was headed. * Ueber eine Reihe - 
Egyptischer . Papyrusrollen welche - von.der Beraubung von ' 
Kónigsgrábern handeln" The. subject of ancient tomb- rob. 
beries in Egypt is in itself of extreme importance, and Professor" 
Eisenlohr's discourse was listened to. with profound attention 
This eminent Egyptologist. began by describing a fragment of 
papyrus at Vienna, contdining a register: of various "rolls -of - 

. papyri contained: in two jars. “These. MSS. are of two’ kinds 5, 
legal and historical—the former being judicial documents con- . 
` cerning the. violation and robbery: of royal. tombs, and. the 
latter forming part -of the annals of ‘the reign of Ra: User- 
Ma-Mer-Amen, The contents of these ‘two jars were found 
in .1885, and are. the same which were, for; the. greater , 
part purchased by. Mr. A. Harris. Some of these . papyri, ` 
‘while yet in Mr.. Harris's- possession, were. damaged’ by an 
explosion of gunpowder .in Alexandria, previous to 1872, when - 
they passed into the, possession of the. British Museum. . The: * 
remainder of the find was dispersed and has been. traced by. 
, Dr, Eisenlohr—two of. the papyri being now in the museum..of 
the Liverpool Free Library, and some others, as: the Vasali. 
‘papyri and the papyri, of «Mrs. de Burgh, having been. sold in, 
1856 to “the British Museum. Dr, Eisenlohr spoke atsome . 
length on the contents of these various documents,” which were. 
for “the most part written during the last: years of-the reign of” 
‘Ra-nefer-Ka (Rameses: IX), and during the two-figst years of. 
that. Pharaoh’s: successor, Rameses X., who appears therein 
with ¡the .title -of Nem-Mesu, the “ Renewer of Birth” . Dr, - 
Eisenlohr especially: drew the attention of the audience.to one : 
or the E aiea, papyri. before mentionéd-—namely,. a long register 
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of 185. proprietors of “houses” i Western’ Thebes, beginning 
with the house of Ra-men-ma Seti D, whereby is probably 
oont the temple of: Kurna&.- . i 
-G. Lieblein; professor | of Fevptaloay at Christiania, 
N vay followed with a communication upon the *intérpretátion 
to be given to the word .JVekas or Nehes ; a term hitherto re: _ 
garded as signifying negro, Dr. Lieblein, however, recognises in 
this word’ not only an ethnological, but a titular meaning, iden- ; 
tical with &hat'of' Negus, the royal title.of Ethiopian sovereigns. 

“Dre We Pleyte of. Leyden’ then read a paper on ancient ' 
Egyptian, art,. illustrated by: á -large selection of. photographs 
of objects in the Leyden Museum. - - Among these must be espe- 
cially noted a sarcophagus-in red granite, made for one Khem- ` 
Nefer; in- the ‘likeness of a“ wooden house” of the time of the 
ancient empire; an alabaster. stela ‘of a functionary named 
Ab-en-neby à. limestone ‘group of ọne' Tata and his wife;a- 

group of the famous princess Merteteles, accompanied ‘by her 
secretary Khennu; four statuettes executed in the highest 
style of Egyptian art. and*of the finest period; and lastly a 
table of offerings of one: Tuf-tsa. , "All. these monurnents' are 
characterised by an extraordinary degree of realism grafted ` 
upon the truest conception of art, and executed with a mastery 
of material which enabled the sculptors to treat stone with as . 
much freedom as if it had been clay, .Thes¢ portraits are 
strictly portraits, though idealised. The, personages whom they 
represent neither laugh, nor weep, nor are serious | They are, . 
'simply-calm, It. was thus that the Egyptians conceived the 
sacred figure called thé Ka or double: and it was through 
their: veneration for the Ka ‘that this -people arrived at sucha ` 
perfection of realism in the arts of das relief and statuary, as is 
elsewhere unknown at that:early period of the world’s history. 
Theirs was a faithful and devout worship ¢ of ancestors, eof which 
"worshjp. the tomb was the sanctuary. “As it was from the 
‘tomb of this period that Egyptian architecture subsequently 
emerged to originate the Doric style-in the grottoes of Be ni: 
«Hassan, dnd £o pave | the- way "for the glories” of the arts of 
Greece... 

Mr, Cape Whitehouse ( (U. 5, AY next occupied : the platform 
and’ delivered in German, an extempotary abridgment. of his. 
paper on “The: Blessing ‘of ‘Jacob,” ‘which he read last year 
fe extensa before the Society of Biblical Archaeology in’ London. 
He was followed: by Captain Grimal de Guirandon,-who gave 
an extremely interesting account of the’ Puls, and’.same, other 
tribes’ of Western «Africa; The: Puls are a yellowish white race, 
of' Mohammedair religion, having nothing in common with the 
Negro peoples of. the surrounding country. That. part -of their 

religion which perpetuates the record ‘of the books -of Genesis 
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and. Exódus is remarkable for the purity of its traditions, and 
Captain de Güirandon suggested that their rémote ancestors 


: might have derived these traditiont front the Hebrew colonists i 


of the time of the sojourn in Egypt ` 
“Miss Anietia B. Edwards. read a paper on “ The Dispersion > 


of Antiquities consequent upon the Recent: Discovery of Certain 


‘ancient Egyptian Cemeteries. in Upper Egypt" ‘In this Miss 


: Edwards drew attention to the increased and increasing num- . 


ber of Egyptian antiquities which now find ther way to f 


"Europe and America, and are lost sight of in private collections : 
: antiquities which might in all probability restore. many a Most 
page of Egyptian history, ‘and which ‘are as sealed books to 


their present possessors. Miss- Edwards'-adduced some start- . 


-ling instances ‘of important royal papyri, canopie vases, stelae, 
' anid the like, which are at the present time lying "perdu i in 


English countty-houses and’ obscure provincial museurns, and | 


"urged upon the Congress the necessity of concerting some 


scheme of international correspondence whereby private collec-. 


' tions might be reported upon, and a register kept of their : 


ASA 


contents, Miss Edwards concluded by' giving translations: of. 
two funeral stelae of the xviiith and xixth dynasties res-, 
pectively, now in the museum of Bath, and not. previously . 


deciphered. 


t 


M. Guimet next presented a paper on Egyptian Chiromancy | - 
by M. Léfébure, which to thé great regret of those presang was: 
not read. 

Professor Dumichen read `a paper “entitled Ausziige aüs 
seinén neuesten Schriften," illustrated with texts, » 6f which,. 


«for want of the. necessary data, we are unfortunately unable to 


give .an. abstract. The next paper, “ Eine' Pün-phonikische 
‘Handelscolonie in Egypten,” was read by Professor Leiblein. . 
This distinguished savant has succeeded in identifying. the: 
traces of an ancient Phoenician colony settled in the neighbour - 
'hood of Chemmis (Panopolis) the moden Ekhmeem. ' The-plaée - 
of their settlément was called Pa-Bennu,’ the land (or abode 2o 
of the Phoenicians, "where, ina later age,’ ‘Pachomius founded'a ` 


‘monastery, and his sister founded a convent. 


Dr. Krall ‘delivered a discourse, entitled “ Ueber Psonthom- 
phanech, den egyptischen Namen Josephs.” He pointed out: 
that this name, is not Joseph's title, but: his Egyptian name: 


Joseph, it will be remembered, received an: Egyptian wife fron? ` 


Pharaoh,—namely, the daughter of the high priest, Potiphar ; à 
‘consequently; Joseph became a naturalised Egyptian; and hence. 
his Egyptian namé It is well kriown that many foreigners | 
in Egypt had double names, of which the Egyptian name, is: 
"sometimes only the translation of the original name,, whether " 
‘Setnitic or Greek. “We must therefore,” said Dr. Krall, “first, . 
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carefully examine the laws of transcription ; and, secondly, find 
out whether words containing the supposed form, occur in other 
contemporary inscriptions. Dr Krall then ‘pointed out that 
names" beginning with ‘zee and. ending with, efenk which 
‘means “he who lives," ¡and of which the middle- syllable 
consists of thé name. of some . god, as, for instance, Horus, 
are frequently found about the time of Shéshouk and later. 
The: middle syllable of this word would therefore contain the 
name of a deity ; and if we search’ the Egyptian Pantheon, we 
find only Month, the god of war, whose name would accord 
with the middle syllable of Joseph's Egyptian name We 
must, therefore, conclude that in Hebrew the p and m were ' 
interchanged in the pronunciation ' “of Joseph's long Egyptian 
name, especially as these two sounds are related to each .other. 
The name ought therefore to. be “transcribed (following the 
plaws of transcription, which have been observed in the. Demotic— 
Greek papyri) Zi-menth ef ónych os, which means, “ Ti (perhaps 
the servant of ) Month, who lives.” He- pointed out the fact 
that as among Semitic peoples the sacred’ age is 120 years, So: 
among the Egytians the sacred age was TIO years ; thé pious 
Egyptian always prays to' Osiris that he might live to the age 
of 110 ‘and. it‘is to be noted that Joseph, the naturalised ' : 
Egyptian, i is recorded i in the: Bible as having: died at the' age of ' 
IIO years.- , i 
All the papers entered: for. this Section having now been read, 
M. Naville gave’ a. most interesting and instructive viva. vóce 
account of the:-origin, progress and completion. of his critical - 
edition of the Zodtenbuch: or Book: of the Dead,” from’ the 
;moment-when that great-task was, confided’ to him by. ‘the mem- 
bers of the Oriental Congress of 1874, down to the issue of the 
concluding (introductory) volume, of which the first copy was laid - 
upon the table. M. Naville described the method upon which he 
had-wogked, the difficulties he had to overcome, and the reason 
why he liniited his field of research | to papyri not later than the «. 
period of the xixth Dynasty. No one:life, he said, would. be 
long enough to complete such a: work, if extended to documents 
of more recent date. Among other. novel and interesting 'cón- 
clusions derived from his ‘long and -intimate'study of this most: 
ancient. religious book, 'M. .Naville: has artived ‘at the fact that 
the. trials and. terrors of the under:world, as described in the 
“ Book of the Dead," were: not supposed to await all souls in. their 
jassage from lifé to eternity. Some’ souls’ might encounter * 
certain, ‘perils, other souls “might encounter other perils, and 
some might altogether escape the snares of Hadés. The “ Book 
of the Dead” is, therefore, a book of texts placed, so to say, in’ 
the hands.of every dead Egyptian for his: protection and guid- 
ance in'case of need ; but. it is Qd pon AM these 
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prayers cand texts: aré also. understood to be:spoken - by the, 
deceased himself, in case he finds himself beset by - «those: esper | 
cial perils: The book'is, therefore in nó sense a “Ritual” -. 

Dr. Pleyte moved another resolution, to the.effect that the 
Egypto- African Section should, through the proper channels, 

prefer a. request to the Archduke Rainer, that he. would be 
poet to specially forward the publication of that portion of his. 
great: «collection of papyri-which is written in the so- -called Metoi- 
_ tic tongue . (Ethiopian-demotic) in order. that’ by. the. time 

.the eighth Oriental Congress shall - méet, those “documents 
“may be placed at the. disposal .of, “scholars, - This Meroitic 
script is as yet undeciphered arid untranslated ; and-it is of the 
first importance for science that these documents. ‘be reproduced, 

either in autotype or lithography, in-order that their contents 

“may be interpreted. ‘This résolution was carried unanimously ; 
‘and Dr. Krall of Vienna (who with Dr. Karabacek, Dr, Wessel: 
and other eminent savants,) is engaged upon the : ‘arrangement,’ 
cataloguing and deciphering of the Archduke Rainers’ papyri, 
«assured the members ofthis Section that their request. would 

qeceive the hearty support.of his. colleagues; and Should be laid 
- dn due course before His: Imperial Highness, — 

At the instance of M.:Naville, M. Beauregard’ 2nd M. Guimét, 
ia resolution. was next. proposed haying for its «object the 
^ furtherance of the views advocated by Miss Amelia B, Edwards, 

in her paper read at the fitst sitting of, this Section. -M. Naville 
"was -of opinion that the object which Miss Edwards had in view, 
(namely, the identification. and: registration of. historical anti- 
quities in private collections and provincial museums. in Europe 
and America) would be best attained by. the wide dissemination, 
of. Miss Edwards’ paper. , M. Beauregard then remarked that if 
that paper appeared only in the Transactions of the Congress, it 
-would gecessarily be read ¡by only a limited. number of persons.; 
whereupon M. Guimet, with characteristic generosity and cour, 
_ tesy, proposed to publish a French translation of the same in his 
^ Annales, aa to print E! considerable muniber of « sopies, inai pam 
possible. Miss Edwards accepted the proposal “with gratitude, 
«and undertook to translate her paper into. French. .M. Guimet 
- urged «each member of the Section, to- aid in distributing the 
‘paper ;.and the resolution was unanimously - yoted. 
. ..Mr. Cape Whitehouse. read a paper on the topography of the 
Pyramids—one paper was presented, put. not read, and wily 
appear in the Proceedings. 

In the Céntral Asiatic and extreme Oriegt Section | there was 
very little business. Seven papers were sent in, but three, of 
¿these were not read. and will appear in the Proceedings, M, 

nes ofthe: National Library of Paris, read a paper-on. a the, origin 
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of the name of Tibet, and the. proper ‘mode of spelling it. 
Phe: paper was, perhaps; rather longer than-the merits of the: 
subject justified, ‘but in the disctissidt? which’ ensued, "Tschengz- 
ki-Foung, secretary of the ` ‘Chiese Legation a£. Paris, stepped 
orward fo explain’ by. what name, and ir. " wliatMdorm: of thé ~ 
written character, Tibet was known in China. He was it his 
ordinary Chinese. dress, but he spoke in French like an decom- 
plished Parisian, handled the chalk percil om the, blackboard like 
a professor, and gave ariother wotiderful instance of the ifaprov- 
able capacity’ of. the great. Asiatic races -of India, China and 
Japan under European training Such tiem hold their own in this 
generation, but a quarter of a.-century. ‘hence, by their innate 
superiority ` and: consciousness: 'of strength, , they will far sur- 
pass thé ordinary E Européan,  Ífthe-best of studies is the study: 
of man, living man, perhaps * “the spectacle of the young Hindw 
hnd young Chinese, in. the dress of their countries, and the “black 
and yellow colours' of: their respective races; calmly and - without 
trepidation fighting the Europeans with their'own weapons: was 
better than an old man onp of a forgotten religion and an: old 
mummy of am extirict race. - -~ 
. The same remark applies to the Arab Schiool Inspector end 
other officials from Egypt, who'took part in the Congress. - The 
European’ may please: to look'down- upon the Asiatic and 
African, but they return the comiplimient with interest It was a: 
sight to see the fierce contenipt with which' the pigtailed Chinese 
looked down on the asseinbled: ‘scholars of Europe, who'dated 
to dabble with his Idéographs. The Hindu read his papet with 
an impassive ‘air, without: the least sign of that’ self-concicusness 
which distrésses a European: 

Professor Kamori of Pressburg f (Hungary) read a paper on the 
fundamental principles of. the comparison of the laiiguages of. the 
Aryan, ‘Semitic, and Altaic families. The very idea- ofssuch a 
subject takes away the breath; to work’ it out would occupy 
& volume: it was wholly: unsüited for. the: short time allowed 
to each speaker at a Congress. 

Professor Terrien. de Lacouperie" presented to the . Congress 
his: pamphlets’ on: the" Cradle of the Shan Race, om the Old 
Numerals of China, and on the. Beginnings. ob: Migration in 
Tibet, and-he exhibited— 

Three Iolo MSS. of an- _alphabeti wiiting used in S. W. 
China. 

f Some: specimens T the: writing - of thé’ Pay in the. same 
region. |. . 

Three MSS.. frome Fonna dated in the ‘last’ century, of 
which the writing and thè largüage are now’ forgotten, 

And he explained his deciphérmént of the Easter Island fi. 
scriptions written with-a character derived- from Southern. India, 
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. He exhibited also TA first 40 sheets of his large wórk en. 
the Chinese Coins of the, British Museum. He then read a ' 
paper “On the language of China before the: Chinese," whe-e. 
he showed that, previous to the gradual occupation of the: 
country by.the Chinese, who originally had .come from the‘ 
North-West, China was inhabited by several races. one. 5f 
Negritos among others. Their languages, represented by some 
thirty vocabularies extracted chiefly from Chinese sources of. 
. various dates, and by’ some ten more still spoken by broken 
tribes, belonged to the Mon-Annam, . Shan-Siameése, Karen, 
' and Tibeto-Burmen groups, and some of them are ‘hybrids... The. 
chief works, besides the historical annals, from which ancient" 
: information has been derived, are the . Erh- yaya dictionary of: 
the sth.century B. C., and the Fang-yen, a es pai NOV, vocab- 
ulary of dialects of the first century B. C. 

Professor G. von der Gabelentz, Tscheng Ki-Toung, and Pro-à 
fessor Cordier expressed their acquiescence in the views of 
the author. 

The Section of Malaisia ` and Polynesia was still less scant:ly 

supplied with papers; and of the communications forwardéd to the 
"Congress ónly one was.read: one upon the languages. of New 
Guinea by Prince Roland Bonaparte, and another on certzin. 
vocabularies of East Africa, Madagascar, and Malaisia will 
` appear in the Proceedings : nothing further is known of them. 

Dr, R. Cust, honorary secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
read a paper in the German language on our present know- 
ledge of the languages of “Oceania.” The four sub-divisicns 
of this great region are Polynesia, Melanesia, Australia, aad 


:;, Mikronesia. Wonderfut . progress had been made during thé. 


+ last. quarter ofa century ; translations of the Bible have: been: 
‘printed in upwards of 30 languages, Grammars and Dictionaries 
published, and schools opened, both primary and normal, for.the 
training of teachers in the native languages. All this has- been. 
the work of the missionaries of England and the United, 
States, Dr. Friedrich Müller and Professor von det Gabelentz, 
who have themselves largely contributed .to the work of classi- 
fication of these languages, and the arrangement. of. the POE 
‘material sent home; took a part in the, discussion. ; 

T have completed the narrative of the serious work of -he 
Congress, but serious, work was intermixed with hospitable 
éntertainments, ‘On the evening of the first day the members 
“of the Congress were -réceived by the Minister of Public In: 

‘struction, and on the second day by the Archduke and’ pu 
duchess Rainer in their private residence. These kind znd 
, courteous people had à word for every member of the Congress 
“ «who wished to step up and make his bow, and they spoke all the 

four languages with fluency, On the third day there was an: 
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afternoon, reception in ‘the new ‘and, magnificent’. town- hall 
both of ladies and gentlémen by tlie Burgoniaster of Vienna, 
accompanied. with music and speeches; on the: fourth: day 
there was a grand digner* at’ which all the members of the 
Congress witliout exception "were entertained in the. grand: 
hall of the Chief Hotel, and a magnificent banquet it was. 
Speeches and glorifications. and:compliments followed in three: 
‘of the languages of the Congress; The Germans were fearfully 
diffuse ; the Frenchmen, as- usual, neat’ and pointed. Two at 
least made, a sensation, and I give, them. ' 

. It must be remembered that the appreherisión of war occu- 
pied the thoughts of all. General Kaulbars was hectoritig in 
Bulgaria. Neither the Austrian nor the “English” Government 

had spoken out on the Bulgarian question, though they did 
, so, very soon after. Mutterings were heard -in Hungary, and 
the Magyars were determined not to give way to Russia in the 
Balkan "Provinces without a struggle. Dr. Robert Cust pro- . 
. posed the health of the City of Vienna in. the following 
laconic speech, which brought down shouts of applause; all the 
eases and liberal Austrians came across to tap glasses 
with the speakér, and the censor of the Austrian Press forbade 
it being published in the Vienna papers, though it appeared in 
the Daily Telegraphi— `. 

“Mr, President, and Members of the" Congress: I beg to 
n propose: the ‘toast—“ The prosperity of the renowned City 
of Vienna, famous in history" from the time of the Crusades, . 
x famous for its universities and hospitals: famous for its 
“learned men and beautiful women, We do ‘not in the. West 

* of ‘Europe forget that three hundred years ago Vienna was the 
“bulwark of Christendom and. civilisation. against the Turks, 
“and. we doubt not in this and the. generations that are to come, 
. Vit will again be the bulwark against à more- powerful and 
“ dangerous foe, and tlie, hearts of. Englishmen will be with 
“thtir ancient ally,” . 

When the Burgomaster had replied, the president remarked 
‘to the proposer of the toast, that his words were few, but they 
“meant a good deal. 1t-so* happened: that that very night the 
"Austrian Ministers ‘made a communication, in the very same ` 
sensé, to the Hungarian delegates. It seemed as if there was 
an electrical current of stern defiance at the Russian encroach- 
‘ments of Bulgaria, which were emphasized: afew days later 

by Lord Salisbury, the English Prime Minister. 

The. next speech was interesting. in another direction. 
Tcheng-kt Toung, the young Chinese, spoke, or rather -read. 
. from manuscript, with a loud and clear voice, the following 

. words in French :—* Gentlemen: it is the first time that the 
*Chinese Government has taken a direct part in a Congress of 
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" Orientalists, and-I am: happy. tó be thë first. Chinese delegate, 
“Allow me to say that my “dbject in publishing. the, works, ' 
“with which you are well acquainted, were the same as those 
“of this. Congress: The. necessity of creating. international ` 
* relations appears to be the characteristic of the present 
“epoch. 'Evely nation is. visiting its neighbour; and they are 
"studying each other's character, at first from curiosity, and. 
“then from self-interest, and they communicate to each other 
“their reciprocal impressions, their astonishment, and their 
“admiration, If up to this time the first interviews have not 
* produced all the ‘results contemplated. by advanced. spirits, , 
“we still may hope that some progress has been made. My 
M ptesence in your midst. to-day is a proof of what- I have ` 
"asserted, “To know yourself? was: a maxim of. ancient 
; “philosophy : The wisdom of all nations consists in putting this 
. `" maxim into practice, howevér'.difficult it may be Iam in- 
^ doubt, whether this art of -knowing oneself has made much 
“progress since. the time of Confucius and Socrates,- or even 
“whether there are-any who know. itat all. In.the midst of 
“the excitement of modern life, it is.impossible to study oneself 
* with the perseverance recommended by these ancient: sages, 
, “Tt. is much more profitable, and much miore ‘necessary to-try 
“and discover the real character of one’s nearest neighbour, | 
“ And in these days who is not our near neighbour? I suppose 
i that all nations are now agreed upon this néw interpretation 
“of an ancient maxim, since they interchange not only objects 
* of commerce, but also ideas—that is to say, each communi- 
" cátes to his. neighbour the elementary and fundamental truths: 
“of its own -special „civilisation, The word: b universal " ? has 
“never -had such an ambitious. meaning as it has now, when.it 
* is ped to compelthe universe to speak one language, 
* which all can comprehend. ` 
“If thi miracle come to pass, we shall hear people say that 
"the history of the Tower of Babel had, no further meañing, 
“Tam speaking seriously. .I know too well, from long ex- 
*"perience, that men must understand each other before they 
“can «make acquaintance.. Many of the most grievous wars 
“have been caused by a quarrel about words rather than about 
“facts, The secret of peace perhaps 'éxists in this. idea, that 
“men must understand each other before they know each other, 
. “and this is precisely the object of such Congresses. ás this. 
“I therefore wish the greatest success to the Congress. I call 
‘upon you to bring light and peace into the world, where we 
* are all groping about like Diogenes. I drink the* health of 
“al “the members of the ‘Congress Such*speeches mark a 
“ new epoch.” 
, On one day of. the Ld a special. meeting was held of 
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‘the German Oriental. Society, and :Ón the last'day there was 
ca solenin farewell meeting of. the whole Congress in the hall 
of the University. The Arghduke.. Raitier presided—congra- 
tulatory speeches ‘were “interchanged, árid.the Congress” was 
declared to. be closed, and. the members * went. their way to 
every point of the compass. 

It was announced that the-next. usns. ‘would: be: held 
in 1890 at Stockholm. The’ deférred date rendered it very | 
unlikely, thgt a large : “number: of the elderly" members of the- 
Congress: would be present. One, perhaps. the only painful 
feature of these ‘triennial meétings. has been the thought that . 
some sound scholar, dear friend, or even redoubtable antagonist 
in the: world’ of” Science, has, in the intérim, passed away. 
Stockholm has io ‘pretence to ,the: honour: it is a small and. 
picturesque town, but, not the seat of a University, and the 

namés of Upsala:and Lund, the: two Swedish Universities do 
notsstand high.’ If Norway. "be included, . the University of ` 
Christiania cannot «be rated any higher. The: United 'Kingdóm' 
“would hardly supply six names known beyond the ‘borders, . 
The distance to be traversed by the residents of Southern 
Europe is tremendous, and scholars are generally not in. easy 
circunistánces, or men of leisure, Setting aside as impossiblé such 
capitals as Constantinople, Athens, Madfid and Lisbon, -both 
Berne or Geneva in Switzerland; or . Copenhagen i in’ Denmark, 
were preferable, Sooner or later the round of the great capitals 
must be commenced again; ' '.. 

As.one, who has attended six of these Congresses, I can testi- 
fy to their . great charm, their greát utility in. advancing the 
whole line of research, and in removing prejudices, as’ well as . 
cementing friendships. May I live to be presegt at the next, - 
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' . With an easy, breezy chatter, see, their heresies ‘I scatter : ^ 


Y 


A RUSKINIAN ADDRESS. 


** Satis, loquentia, sapientiae parum,” 


à 


Sallust, Cat. V. 


l'a: not given inuch to talking, but I really find it shocking 
That idéas of a sort.should get abroad : 
What's this fuss about book-reading that’s just now the world misleading 
‘And fast drawing us away. from N ature's God? ` . 
m 11 E 
AIL your talk of protoplasm.g gives me quite a moral spasm ; E 
I've no patience with the science of the d ay: 
The queer stories of the mammoth down our vexéd souls it crammeth: 
“Much remind me of a certain creatures bray! ` | E E 


CONES on; ANE 
^ Faith, no better. than a skunk he,who saith man is but à monkey : o. ' d 
And if our fathers Aad their tails, what of that? 5 
If we've rubbed away our tail- ends, shall i it be in some Greek Calénds 
Well have rubbed away our vices just as flat? - . 


` 1 know people style my ethics quite a sort of girl- hysterics; 
+ But I let them, scream their little wits away : 
‘As for Huxley and for Lubbock, why, they'd gaily vee a Chiblock 
' On the gushing stuff Pm teaching every day. teak 


Then your social economics, ánd your dry-as-dust school logics,— 
- Mill's and. Spencer's days, are over: R. I. P, 


So, for, the gospel of the ui cometo mei, - 

VI 

` But for all your airy laughing, and for all yout i Bunpdy chaffing, 
There is. óne thing 1 should like to.let you know : ‘ 


There’s a world of love and glory, quite beyond your upper Story, — 
A gieàt. message from Above to us below ! 


JEN VII 
There's a poem in each rose leaf. in each golden tinted wheat'sheas 
In the softly-changing wonders of the skies : 
There are elves about the green woods, there are mermaids in the deep 
: : "floods, 
There are Ariels i in the air to serve the wise ! : 


i VIH- 
" When the happy leaves are prattling, and their little brains ate rattling 


With sweet thoughts that. are born of spring's loving need, 
' T can hear their whispered. wooing,—-I can hear their tender cooing,— 


‘While Your dull ears, idly flapping, never ‘Heed: M 
IX p. 
Y can live upon a moonbeam, or, in lisos syeet dream, B 


: Lie a-gazing at the fine ethereal. blueg 
Sure, that's useful ‘occupation fora man of aberrations 
To Mie devil with your scientific crew.! TON 
; R. SPENCER. . 


THE QUARTER, 


"HE events of the. quarter have been-—the sudden and start» —. 

^ ling: development of ‘the Franco-Russian difficulty owing ' 
to the military preparations of France; the resignation of the . 
French Ministry ; the continued state of tension between Austria 
and Russia; the resignation of, Lord, Randolph Churchill ; 
the death of Lord Iddesleigh ; the operations in Burmah ; 
the death of General Macgregor y the proceedings of the Public 
Service Commission, aud the, celebration; throughout India, of 
the - Jubilee A of the Reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 


The quarter brougiit lis doy "alitiosk face to: face with 
the inevitable war of -révanche between Germany and: France. 
Prince Bismarck with: characteristic boldness, turnéd liis 
bull’s-eye lantern on France. ‘in the midst. of her stealthy 
. preparations for a renewal of. the war. But the, difficulty 
fs. not ended as yet} it is only postponed for the time being. 
Still we may ' say. and. feel with William: Pitt, if war is to 
come sooner or later, it is better.later than sooner, ` and every day. 
of respite. granted to. us from sucha calamity is a gain to 
humanity and civilization. According to Sir: Charles Dilke 

the victory of the Pussians over the Austrians, inaugurated 
the era in connexion with European politics of “ nakéd. force,” 

That era was continued though all the circumstances and 
; events of the- Franco-Pussiàn - .strüggle, and it will probably 

culminate when that strugglé is renewed, In the* meantime 

there is growing up.all over ‘the world,’ a reaction—a moral 
reaction—against the’ spirit which. made that era possible. in 
the Nineteenth century. . This reaction—according to keen ob- 
' servers—has been very strongly marked among ‘certain classes 
both in Germany and France, and England may be regarded 
as the centre and head-quarters of that re-action ín our time, 
Under these circumstances, as we have said, every day of peace 
is again in ‘the interests of a great cause, And if the bold 

ütterances and daring policy. of Pritice Bismarck lead the French. . 

people to think twice before ‘they renew the conflict “with 
Germany, ethe. silent. but powerful forces. we have indicated, 
' will have all the More time to gather strength, and, perhaps, the 
conflict, which" is regarded.as inevitable, may never take place - 
at alo or it may. be ended by the inter vention of other powers-- 
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on à settlement. more or less: permanently satisfactory to both 
nations, The French Ministry resigned during the quarter 
under review, and the.new Minigtry' is said to be almost 
dependent on General Boulanger. ‘This was the Startling posi- - 
tion of affairs which excited the distrust and suspicion of. Prince 
Bismarck. . General Boulanger is credited: with the ‘ambition : 
of wishing to'signalise bis ‘céntrol and administration of the’ 
. French army by. leading- it to” the- re-conquest of Alsace and. 
Loraine, For this reason hé is of course very pogular with 
. &large section of the French people. An ambitious General- 
- has always been the God of French military idolatry—but' 
General’ Boulanger is- certaínly not á fool, and those who-kriow 
him. best; declare that nothing could be further from his thoughts" 
thing any wish to attack Germany. Hé knows as well (so 
his friends say) as any man im France that-the most France- 
could hope for would be to hold. her own, and that. she can 
do without going to war, as Germany is most certainly not 
desirous of attacking France except, of coürse, as a defensive: 
and precautionary measure’ against being, attacked - herself, 
Let. us hope - that this is ‘so, atid if it is so, the inevitable 
struggle may not be so ' inevitable after at all. ‘It is a fixed. 
idea with too matiy politicians: that this ‘struggle must take, 
placé, arid fixed ideas:on such a subject are to be deprecated." 
They too ‘often. bring about : their own realization. In the, 
meantime the’ state ‘of tension, between ‘Austria and Russia 
has undetgotte véry consideráblé modification, and the clouds in 
that quarter‘are not nearly so. black and' ‘threatening as they 
. were. Austria was inclined" to take up the Bulgarian question 
vety hotly, and in.& spirit gerierally adverse fo’ Russia's claim, 
but: she’ has. receded ‘from that position, and shé has shown her 
wisdom in doing so. Even English diplomacy has executed a 
change. of front. ás regards Bulgaria. ` Lord Salisbury now. 
speaks ' plainly + “and -sénsibly -of ‘the ' “legitimate claimg of; 
-Russta ” in connexion with Bulgaria, “and from the first we have. 
' insisted on the fact that these, legitimate’ claims must be. 
récognísed.. It, is probable that Prince Bismarck gave Austria. 
` a strong hint to this effect, ‘atid conveyed fo her that in any. 
quarrel between Austria and Russia arising out of the Bal- 
garían. dispute, Germany woüld take no part'on either side. 
Pes was quite ` sufficient. ‘Austria unaided is: certainly fio - 
atch for Russia. She is only: just beginning to realize the fact. 
herself for Count Kalnosky. has-been ‘holding very pacific: 
language By sonore iras and satisfactory gign of the: 
times. . i i Re 


^ Daring ne quarter under” review Lord Randolph ‘Church: 
dll. Redde Pica his appointment às Ghabesdoy of the 
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Exthequer and: Leader of the House” of Commons: in. the Con: 
servative Ministry, He lias. since explained in the House the 
reason ‘which. induced-him gake this serious and wholly unex=' 
pected step. He'could not, as: Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
pecet the estimates of the Cabinet: ' he thought these estimates 
excessive, They added a large sum for nayal and.military purs : 
poses to the Budget, and he could not agree with his colleagues 
as regards the necessity of ‘making these. additions to our expen- 
diture.. - Things;certainly.Jooked black on.the continent, but they 
did. not look black. for England. . The indications of. coming 
trouble, pointed in almost every, “diréction,. but they did: not. 
point to England. What; then, was the obvious duty .of an 
English statesman under.these circumstances? - He should res 
turn .to the paths of economy and retrenchment, and’ to the 
normal expenditure of normal. times.: “The possession ofa: 
sharp sword was a great temptation to test the. efficiency of .the 
weapon.” ‘All: this sounds, very plausible, but there isa flaw 
in Lord Randolph’s logic which’ ought not to have escaped the. 
observation..of Mr. Smith." Germany has just | now a yery 
sharp sword indeed : so has France—so has Rüssia. ‘Just now. 
their swords are pointed towards each other, and if they re- 
main only pointed, it is because they are all equally sharp 
and the result of a cóllison is a very doubtful matter indeed. At 
any moment the sharp sword of France or. Russia,—there is 
such a temptation to test the: “ efficiency of a sharp weapon "— 
may “be turned, on the blunt sword" which Lord ‘Randolph . 
advises us to retain, and turned on us wn very Bisa effect 
indeed... ; l 
Lord Iddesleigh “died during the quarter under review: The 
manner of his death, was awfully s sudden, and the circumstatices 
ofthe last hours of his life, painful and melancholy in the 
extreme. He had been hustled, at the dictation or insti- 
gation of, Lord Randolph. Churchill, from: appointment to | 
appointment—-and he had: gone to” Lord Salisbury to. deliver 
B the seals of the Foreign Office, when he was seized "with 
y his: last ‘illness and expired | in ‘the’ ante-róom of the Prime 
Minister's office in about ‘twenty minutes. His death was 
universally regretted; à feeling.of keen remorse and humilias 
ion was added to the universal sorrow, for it was felt that' 
he had not been well'treatéd, and that all that he was, as a 
faithful servant of, the publié,- ‘one: ‘of the! purest;. noblest 
characters which English pablo life ever a reas 
lized too lafe. .. ; js QE nga ÓN 


“The military rat- hnius in. Bnrináh: pas been comtimied 
during tbe: es Mer review under. the peryana director 


4 
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of thé: Comimandexi -in-Chief, and has been” prosecuted; with . 2a, 
vigour: and efficiency which have led to decisive and satisfactory’ 
results. The dakoits have sustaiged a:series of disbearten- 
ing defeats, and ‘all fight ‘appears to have been taken out of 
‘them, as they are surrendering in large numbers, and many of 
their principal leaders have either surrendered or fled across 
tig frontier. 


' General Macgregor i is. dead. Macgr egor was the Skoboleff of 
the ‘British Army, and he.was one of the very few English 
' Génerals: living ‘who was, like Valentine’ ‘Baker, held: in great 
respect on the Continent, He'held very strong opinions on. the * 
subject of the reality of the Russian menace to India (not 
altogether shared ‘by military officers as competent and experi- 
enced às Bimself) “and he’ held equally strong: opinions on the 
“subject of our inability to meet a Russia attack in our present 
' position,’ Whether he was right or wrong in these views, there 
can be no question of the fact that he was à most, accomplished. 
soldier, especially versed in all the requirements of frontier 
waifare, and that.his death is a seriousloss—perhaps the most: 
serious, loss of the kind which it could sustáin—to the English 
Arihy i in India.at the present | time.” 


The Public Service Commission is sin dragging its slow 
length along, and as the. length increases, the progress is 
becoming slower,.and it seems not impossible that thé huge 
official python will come to a dead stop before .long—, 
crushed by its own weight, The evidence given before the 
Commission has produced a sensation, of general: public bewil- 
derment and not a little public disgust + yet some important 
. progress has been. made in one direction. ‘The system of, statu- 
tory appointments to the Civil Service has been riddled’ through ; 
like a sieve, by the almost unanimously hostile evidence of all 
the more important witnesses, both European and Native. .1t 
was a sham concession to Native claims which never satisfied 
the Natives in the least degree, and it certainly has not com- 
mended itself to the English officials who have.enjoyed the 
best opportunities for observing the working and results of 
the elem; Ne ^w 

The Jubilee aedes of Her Majesty's reign was cele- 
brated throghout India on the 16th and 17th of February, 
with “tumult and acclaim,". amidst universal, rejdicings, and. 
with.every circumstance of splendour, festivity and: displày. 
The purely ceremonial part of the celebration, the reviews, 
addresses from public bodies, fireworks, illuminations, &e could: 
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of c course have been écuslléd and surpassed i in many other coun- 
tries, but there was beyond all questions a, genuineness “and 
spontaneity in =the outburst, of loyal feeling. and affection 


which'the Jubilee*evoked: in India—which, it-would have been 


"Very difficult either to equal or surpass among the subjects. of ' 
any. other ‘Sovereign or .in any other country in. the civilized A 


World, 


| “On the »7th , March last, sir Rivers "Tunis. CT A 


Governor of Bengal, was entertained ‘at,a farewell dinner by 
his admirers and friends, to the number of about’ 250, prior to 


his departure for England and resignation of the service, In Sir . 


River Thompson; India. has lost a man who upheld for 35 
years of arduous, unsparing,' honorable “official toil—the ‘very 


noblest qualities of English statésmanship, in the greatest depen», ` 
dency of the. British. Crown. . He was not, of course, à pérfect - 


administrator—who éver was? He made some . mistakes and 


miscalculàtions; He offended some interests, and he clüng with ' 


invincible. tenacity to any opinion which he had’ once formed, 
but he always tried with all his soul “to: love the’ light and 


do the right". .“ Be just and fear not? that was his motto; 
g 


He was just —scrupulously just—and- therefore he need not 
fear. His errórs—such as they were—will be forgiven | and for- 


gotten, but his great services—his unselfish character—and the 
lofty example of his: ‘noble: Hs both: official; and personal, will ^^ 


live. for ever, 


ORE nS, GEO. A Sacr, ‘ 
The 26th March 1887 ] $ 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS, -— 
"Bengal Education, 1885- -86. 


pee STATISTICS : — 


The following. table compares for two years. thee figures ‘of all 
“schools that submit returns to the Department i ie 























. Year 1884.85. | Yeor.2883-86. 12 g . 
1 . E 0 ]8^ 
0 
| CLASS oF INSTITUTIONS; . f -|8& 
. y [D a nt SR 
Schools | Pupils. [Schools. Pupils. 5 B 
2 Ls qe: 








Publie Institutions, 


- “University ^ e ee 09 Colleges vs ?5.| 2979),  26| 2098 


15 
i High: ‘English Schola T 249.|. 53272| 963 | s76e3) 9:8 
" Secondary TT Middle ,; - :709 | 49/186]. “732 | 52003) 7t 
: La Veriueular n » se fe 1,140 bior pe . 639441 pá 
H : : pper Primar E 2,722 | 100,738] 3,187 | 113,526 37 
Primary ae s, NS " y " Ei 62,363 mangoo 47,623. 988 165 2i, 
Special SUR V E o T 09 T 99^ n 64 
Fémale on m o» , "ae an] 25354 44 112] 2,336 46, 20 
e iv. n" A merino —ÍÁ— má -—' D Y a 
o : . Total Public Institutions — .. | 70,229 (1,442,841 553299 11388 29 20i 
n 4 A reme" —Ó— a aed - ae 
. Private Institutions, ` | on 
. Advanced : .feaching— . AÑ Pub Se ei E 
Arabic'or Persian ao ee e... emo 940 | 10,485| 1,902 | 18,765) 14 
. Sanskrit is e| 1,988 9,941 577 5435) 79 
Elementary? teaching a vernacular only or mainly Doe]. cap $,9605| "934 3.689] té 


Other schools not confórming to departmental standards 122 1,748 yar 1,848 











15 à 
Total Private Institutions — .,| 2,512 | 27,330] 2234 | ?9749|" ` 





WT GRAND TOTAL — .. matte 1047080 57,533 |13585020 








The most notewortlly fact in the educational history of the year is the 
. disappearance from the returns of the department, and the remofal from 
departmental. control, of 15,108, schools and 142,151 ‘pupils. The decrease 
is under the heading of lower primary schools. In so far as the decrease 
isnot nominal, it is due to the exclusion; under recent orders, of new and ' 
untried schools from the returns; also of schools with less than to pupils. 
‘In all classes of schools other than lower primary, satisfactory progress 
has been made, especially in English schools, both high and middle, and in . 
the upper section of primary ‘schools. The increase of 23 shown under 
‘schools of special instruction is really reducible to 5, 18' Mahomed 
makings of a special character. having been erroneously included under thi 
head. Among private institutions not conforming to depaitmental stand- 
ards, there is alarge i increase in those teaching Arabic and. Persian, but a still * 
larger falling off in those that teach Sanskrit. "The loss has been confined 
to the Patna Division, where more than 500 o/s, with less than ten pupils 
apiece, have been excluded from the returns—unnecessarily, as the Director 
points out, since that restriction was intended to apply only to public. . 
primary schools seeking aid from the grant for. UA ESBEAH GbE: ; 
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" Public istruction; Boriboj 805.86 ; 


Poo STATISTICS: : 


ii Thereiás an advance: àlfng the whole line of, educational activity, 
in whicli à even tlie ‘depressed classes have joined “Ar .the “end of thé year 
) there were. 460, 987 children in the schools conneéted with Ue Department, | 
the largest number ever previously recorded being 438,416. ‘Except in the 
School of Art and High Schools fot Girls the increase of. 22,571 is distii-. 
buted over every class of institution, primary schools’ claiming’ 18,824 of 
the whole increase. Drawing classes have added" die. large. figure of . 520'' 
-tö their" nunsoer, dnd ‘technical schools have gained. ‘an addition «of 231. 
The College attendance increased by .738, and that of the High Schools 
by 1,823. -Arranged according to classes : of agency the municipal. Schools 
have gdined mote than the local board schools have lost, while a very .satis- 
factoty feature is thé’ addition of 8,068 pupils to schools aided by the 
"Department. "These figures are irrespective 'of- 70,140 children in ,the-outer, 
circle of schools not aided by. the, Departmént, in regard to-which the Acte - 
ing Director. advocated efforts being made to bring “them «into connection `` 
T with the. Department, while at the : same time he remarked i in paragraph 67. 
of.the report for last year,. that the Bombay Department was wise in not ` 
desiring to: make à show of figures, ‘or claim as connected with’ ‘it any 





results for. the, character af which it.could not vouch, "Mr. ° Chatfield. advo. . ^ 


' cates ‘extreme caution in transferring these schools to the list. of recognized 
institutions, and in paragráph 75.he quotes the opinions of tlie Inspectors 
upon’ them. Government ‘approve of the policy pursued by:Mr. Kirkham, 

_ Who remarks that “every effort is made to keep up some. dégrée of contact 

‘with the unrecognised. schools" “In the Northern. Division Mr. Giles 
reports that his help i is not desired'by - the masters, but Government hope. 
that with perseverance this" difficulty willbe overcome. As the existence 
of these schools i is recognized by. the Director in forming ` his. calculations 

of school provision, ` dt. is certainly desirable’ that they should be drawn. 
within thé circle of State aid and inspection, as opportunity’ and funds are , 
found. Mr.. Chatfield * shows that, including. the outer circle, there’ were 

165456 schools with 531,127 childréti under instruction. in, thé, whole, Presi- 
dency, On. these data he. observes ‘that the average number. of square 
miles to each village with a sclioól i 1524, and that the average for tl 1e whole 

. Presidency comes to 1 school for every group of 5 villages, and tó à dis-' 
tance- of 5 miles: from -one ‘school to another. On the v hole population" 
the percentage. under instruction is 2 29.: It will. be shown: in subsequent 
paragraphs that female education, instruction: to -Maliomedans and to 
various depressed" classes,- as“ well as night schóóls have: shared in the 

i general impiovement which: the foregoing remarks indicate, 









P RINCHAL STATISTICS: 


‘The year: was marked by a:sí iking falling , off i in, the. Aena for 
Indian labourér.'. Of:ten colonies Which sent: ‘requisitions in 1884-85; seven 
ceased to do so;altogether ‘during? the year under "réport,. namely, Jamaica, 
“St, Lucia, "Gi ada, Natal, Màutitius; Surinain, and Guadeloupe; while of 
the three remaiiiiig, ‘Demarara, Trinidad, and Fiji, the two former indented 
fora smaller*nuiber, y . On thé whole, requisitions weie received: for 6,430 
.coolies ‘against’ 18; $39 in 1884-85, and an average, of 14.734 'in the feur . 
“preceding years. [he falling off is: not explaiiied in the Protectors report, 
“but: is understood «to be.due to the declining state’ of the sugar industry, in 
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whieh the emigrants are. mainly émploved. in. Jamaica it appears that the 
abandonmeñt “of the system is connected. also, with the introduction. of, 
. representative legislation in the’ island, the importation. under Governingent 
- auspices ‘of foreign workmef being distaatful to a large part of the popula- 
, tion, as tedücing ‘the prospect of the employment of the local labourers on 
remimerative «terms. The Lientenant-Governor is glad to observe that in . 
spite.of the declne elsewhere there has Ween an increased demand for, 
Indiaw Jabour. in Fiji, for the proximity of these islands to Australia and: 
New Zealaivd give them a special value as future fields for émigration, The 
great colonies” beyond the Indian Ocean are somewhat nearer to’ this 
country, than are the other settlements to which coolies are taken ; ordinary . 
wages in that region are very high, and there is an amount of reclaimable 
land "which suggests the possibility of emigration at some fiture time:on 4 
_ scale, large enough tó give appreciable relief. to the, over-populated districts 
of Bengal. ; , i tg : m 
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“Land "Revenue, Punjab, 1885 Be Q6 7 


piam. STATISTICS: = o. "E E 


Theland revenue collections are believed, to, "ae the Wighest yet | 
«khown, * and amounted to 219 «lakhs, or an increase of 7 lakhs over the” 
figurés'of the preceding year. This large increase is chiefly due to- the 
. realization of outstanding balances of | previous yeats, to the' introduction 
of tiew asséssments in the Hoshiárpur, fullundtir and Ráwalpindi Districts, | 
and to a larger area paying water-advantage raté. Thè increases’ under 
_ these two last heads have been Rs. 1,56, 083° ‘and: Rs. 65,199 respectively; * 
“The balances under the head of' fixed land revenue, which stood at the 
very high figure of Rs. 9,88, 599 at the commencement of the year, were 
“reduced to Rs. 6. 84 993. ot bv Rs; 3,03, 606. Of the total balance at the 
‘end of 1884.85, Rs. 4,63,684 Were "realized, Rs. 85,637 were remitted, and 
Rs. 4,39,278 have ‘been carried on into the. current year. Thus of the 
balance outstanding ‘at the close of the year under review, Rs. 2,483,715 
belonged tó 1835- 86 and the rest to prévious years; and of the ‘total, Rs. 
5,409,000 are in process ‘of, recovery, and the remainder is described as” 
doubtful, nominal or irrecoverable. The districts with. the. siii out- 
'standing balances were— 


Cons 


~ , 2: "us . Rs. 
Gurgaon a es 2,97,229 TE 
Rohtak ,* 6802s 77.663 EE 
Montgomery, : - 50,894 A 


The. greater part of the Gurgaon balance is i d to have ‘been ;recoi-» 
mended for remission, though, this appears to be scarcely consistent” with | 
“the statement above as to the amount in process 'of recovery ; and, as ' 
remarked by the Financial Commissioner, the decrease in that of Rohtak 
¡from Rs. 3,60.689 to its present figure) is most gratifying, the collections 
An this district on account of previous years having amounted, tó.mearly 
24 lakhs of rupees. “There is every reason to hope that the’ districts of 
the Delhi División are now in a fair way to recovet from the disorgani-, 
zation which resulted from a suécessión of.bad' harvests. Calamity of. 
season has led to considerable suspensioris in the Montgomery District. . 
On the whole, the Lieutenant-Governor is glad ‘to observe that while 
- the policy of liberal remissions and suspensions appears .t® have been 
filly maintained in cases of real distress, the efforts to realise. the just 

¿AOS of the. plac have been só successful, À 
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C prions Department, Bengal Presidency; 1685-86. 


P 


RINCIPAL STATISTICS : = 


The subjoined statemer& sho ws the. gross and. nef Customs duty , 
collected in Bengal during the | aa five years :— ‘ 





A. 


































































1881-82. ds .1883-84. | 1884-85. | 1885-86. 
Import dut) (ex- Rs Rs, Rs: | Rs |, Rs. 
cluding duty on a d ME i 
salt) .. — «| 6172991 14:87,018| 15513,590 1525,339| ^ 13,99,392 
Import duty on] ' I T 
„salt 2.5 2.12,37.15,928, 74-72613| 173513587} 1,91,86,114 1,80.35,154 
Export duty. 20,46,899 21,28,492| 19,92,100| 16,24,288| 18,10,621 
Total gross duty (3-49,35,818|2,10,88,123 2,08,19,277 2,21,35,741 2512543167 
Refunds, and draw-},: | ee eS tice. db . 
backs— . : S007 zu qoa "o 
Imports ,4 | ,,3.04,426| — 3,20,636| 2519991 2,435338| ^. 2.209.064 
Expons Ces] 505549! "ri6:840 120,921 84,539] . 62,202 
; Total f 409575 sahi3 79476, 3th 912| 3.27877] 291,266 
` Total net duty a de 31525 E ,50, 647, 30487365 2,18, a 2095390 





‘Ln the yent mm there was an inerease. of Rs; 13 20:499, or. " per 
ceht, sin the net receipts as compared with the year 1883- 84, owing ‘entirely 
to larger clearances:óf salt; butin ihe year under review a decrease of 
Its. 8, 33,963, or 3°9 per cent. is observed in consequence of the decline of 
114 lakhs of rupees in the duty from salt. 
shows an improvement of Ró. 62,316, or 4'8 per cent. due to the larger 
collections on imported ale, beer, potter, and spirits. 
port duty of ‘Rs, 2,08,670, or 13:5 ‘per cent., is attributable to the recovery 
of the rice trade: from the depression. noticed in. the: last year's Resolution.. - 
The net receipts of all the ports taken together show:a decrease’ of 
Rs. 8.79,323, or 4T. per cent., to which Calcutta “has contributéd more: than 


half, and Chittagong and 'Pooree in smaller proportions. 


Import duty, exclusive -of salt, 


The rise: in the ex- 


Th 


e potts of 


Balagore, Cuttack, and Natainguüge show, on the other hand, : an improve- 
ment in tlie net revenue. 


iut T; vade " Bengal; 1885. -86.. 


TORINCIPAL STATISTICS :— 


The total weight of the:external trade. b Bengal ‘with other pro- 
vinces during thë past two years, was as follows «- — 


à 


' Imports ifto Bengal 


, Exports from 
2. 


do. 


cade” 


1884- 85. ` 188586, 
. Mds, Mds, 
1,04.46,21 1,50,58,459 ' ` 
I 105,07,718, 1,31, 90,238 


each external trade Block is shown in the fóllowing statements ;— — 


Yi 


^ 


The percentage of the total ttaffic between” each .interdal. block and. 
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o expor 


The import trade of Behar block Wd- . 
vanced by 14 i8 percent, and the export trade byab o6 per cent. while in 


the Western Beagal block the figures showed an increase of 53 'o6 "per cent. ' 


under imports and of 4177 per cent. under exports. 





Forest Adininistration, Pijat, 1885- -86.* 
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~ The.following is an abstract of the progress made during thé ye 
under review in the Constitution of Resetved and Protécted Forests : T 
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Reserved Forests +. ae] Korg |. 67: I 
Protected woe 311 28 03. 
"District yo te. “e 2,908 | 558 : n 3 
Total, — ..] 4234 |. 653 : e 
Arca of Reserved’ Forests} ` — . E 
formed under Leases... | ^ ' 376 1 -03 
l GRAND Toran wed 4610 | 654 DU 4 
* Don . E 











Excluding the,area:of Reserved Forests formed under the leases entered int? 
with the Wajihs of Chamba. and Bashahr, the area of Reserved Forest? 
‘amounted to I ,068 square miles at the end of the year. This shows that 
an, increase has taken place in the area of Reserves within British ‘territory 
of 53 square miles during the period under: review, and it is observed that 
` the reservation of more e areas in the Rawalpindi and Kulu Districts 
anay be expected to take place during the current year. This is satisfactory ; 
but, nevertheless, His Excellency the Governor-General in Council desires . 
that Sir Charles Aitchison’s attention may be drawn to the fact that the area 


r 


4 


PU 


of Reserved Forests in the, Punjab, comprises only 1 per cent. of the area | 


- of the Province. against 724 per cent. in the rest óf the Bengal Presidency. 
‘At the same time it is observed that some 20,000 square miles of forests and 
waste lands exist in the Punjab, which would seem to fall under the descrip- 
tion of land which may be constituted Reserved Forest in Section 3 iof. the 
Indian. Forest Act, and thus, apparently, to render possible a considera ble 
addition to the reserved tracts, — . 
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. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Life of Hey Bazely, the Oxford Evangelist : A Memoir. 
, By: the Rev. E. L. Fels; M. A. London : "Macmillan & Co. 
1886; i 


HE tourist in Rome: will probable, at least. once during ~ 
his stay, have: visited a/building that in’ any.other but 
"this. city of: wondets^would- have excited. his surprised ad- 
.miration, Its- vast’ proportions, thé astounding altitude of its 
lorig .avenues of monolith ;pillars of polished marble, the 
glacial smoothness of itsmosaic -pavements, its malachite al- 
tars, and various othér attractions strike him with surprise ; 
-for the: sayings of a lifetime of one of the longest lived of her 
popes, Pio-Nono, have-been lavished upon it. and the contribu- 
tions of Christendom have flowed irito its coffers with no grudg- 
ing “meásure, . There a long line of portraits-of the Popes, who, 
from..the earliest - times- have lorded it. over, God's heritage, 
placed aloft, witir that fine. cynicism with which Rome stamps 
‘so many of her ‘acts. Foritis the triumph of cynicism thus 
to honour with the lip and act, those whose life and teaching . 
is one. consistant: protest to: her system, and of which. that - 
system is à practical repudiation.. A little further on, another 
older and less pretentious building, the church of St. Paolo 
allé'tré. Fontana has been-erected on the traditional site of the . 
apostle's execution :.and the: credulous are regaled with the, 
legend,.that the-three fountains it encloses, have sprung from the. 
spots where the decapitated head of the apostle three times. 
tóuched. the ground in its: rebound. It is:thus that: Rome, in 
investing its; saints and: heroes with an atmosphere: of the 
' mifaculous and. supernatural, has robbed itself. and thé4 world 
of the’ real value of their lives: and in 'proportion as she has 
enlarged the borders of her self-created world of canonized ` 
saints, —thus, removing them, from the common level.of men’ ' 
' and’ women of* likes passions with ourselves, —she has robbed 
them of their power to bless mankind, and. rendered them but 
instruments to.fasten om the neck'of Christendom the yoke of 
fanaticism ang superstition. So closely does,the process by 
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which sie canonizes her saints resemble that of other religions,- 
' which like Hinduism, has deified its countless heroes: or Jain- - 
.ism its. tirthankaras, e Ot Mohamedanisin | its prophet-—that | 
it mày not unjustly be styled a distinction without a difference: 
and we ‘may, well: share the naive surprise of Xavier, when. on ( 
‘witnessing the ceremonial of.the Buddhists in‘ Japan, he ex- . 
-claims—" How closely. hath Satan, in these lands, imitated the: : 
. teaching of the true church.” Query: may’ not the “ imitation” be ` 
on the opposite side? -For what is the specific value pf the lives, ` 
(distinct from the dóctrinej of St. Paul ‘and those of a similar 
type,which we here venture to characterise as the Chrastian,.: 
^ The founder-of' Christianity has appraised them: ànd'the dis-> 
-tinctive value tó-be attached to them is that of. witnesses: Tf it . 
can be shewn that.the Christian typeof’ character, is a special if . 
_ hot a unique: one—and we are, we think, pr epared to shew that . 
titis demonstrably, the latter—then the existence in: the world ‘of 
men like St. Paulis -phénomenal,” arid : claims for itself à right 
‘to the development, of an explanatory. «theory, For in ‘the first ` 


' * place, such men are manifestly ot the products of their century,.; ; 


their civilization,” their race; or even their education. Can it be. 
pretended that, St. Paul represented: in himself the features. of 
. the céntury that produced ‘a Nero. or Caligula or that blood=< 
. thirsty populacé, to appease whose debased passion for exhibi-' 
tions of ghastly cruelties, “the coliseum was erected ? * In candour ` 
must we not allow that this: undaunted, fearless, earnest, passion»: 
ately loving, self- forgetful- and .self-devoted man, was, in his. 
' age, and in that. society"to which, as a Roman citizen, he by 
| birth belonged; an-anomaly ?' Na effect without a.caüse; Where 
then are we. to look for. those ‘influences that produced ‘so’ i 
phenomenal a character, ?. ‘Are they, or rather, were they. from. * 
without or from within.? Let.us listen to his own testimony : .for. 


' , after all no màn should küow ‘the spirit of à man so. well as him». 


self. -And: from the beginning to-the end of his oral and written. 
teaching, Paul. speaks. of:himself. with unwavering consistency, 
as a Christ-made man—a' „piete of * Christ's workmanship.” . 
.. He disclaims: for himself. all initiative in his own development ; : 
. in all that. is noble, praisewórthy or admirable . in himself, he is - 
.the production; of. an: exterior yet ‘interior agent. Itis not I 
that wm, or do—itis “ Christ inme? It is this fact chiefly that : 
gives yalue to the record “of St. Paul's life, that ‘he is a specis- 
' men to ‘the world of the kind of. man Christianity producés, y 
` He forms for us sot the. Christian ideal only, but isa living 
- proof that Christianity is: a power, and ‘can attain the end 
- it proposes. For the life of Paul has a’ valye pecifliar tó: itself, 
-It does nothing,ias the lives of the other apostles do, to shéw. 
what the personal teaching, training and. manipulation of Christ 
when among; men: could effect, “He witnesses to she: world what - 





po 


. refusing to accept Pauls. explanation,of his own individuality; à 


be 
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the reputėdly dead Gira could accomplish. The ^ world had 
banished Christ; nay, hounded: him off the face of the earth, and 
fondly hoped it. had freed itself from ax influence that wasinimi-. 


‘cal to her"spirit. -Buta maft.like Paul arising among his fellows,- 


nay, from out of the very ranks- of .his bitterest: opponents, 
was an unexpected rebuke: For it plainly. said “though you 
have banished the, individual Christ. from among you, His 


‘spirit and His power ¡are here: and the presence of a Paul 
isa lying ‘witness’ that Christ still lives?’ and this is the . 
ission of the church on earth: it is the. breathing, 


Primary À 
living, and indisputable evidence, that Christianity is not effete ; 
that though. Christ is absent, yet He lives. But it might be 
objected.—' It is. true that Paul thus speaks of. himself in 
this. subjective. sense: but then he Was manifestly - àù en- 


'thusiast.. May we not. also, without’ much: injustice. suspect 


him of being. a visionary ? In using such'.phrases can we not 


: at once detect the. language. of hyperbole—or mysticism? The 


objector would: still -be “on the horns of-a dilemma, for, in 


he woúld be compelled .to ‘attempt; some ‘other, ando when 
we find in midstream a current: running in. án opposite: direc: 


: tion, or a man running counter to his generation, our,ingenuity 
in accounting for it will find latge demands «made: upon. it; * 


The evidence of Paul. upon hisiowri « case; hówever, receives- new 
weight wheh; on bringing precisely thé same agencies to bear 
on ‘numerous other’ subjects, the “same results are produced, 


: Wherever he told: the story of his miraculous conversion,. which 
.he always did with the same circumstantial accuracy, so that 


" to doubt his evidence is.to accuse him. of deliberate and repeat: 


ed falsehood,—a large number of St. Paul's: hearérs, putting 
Christianity.to . this personal test, the. cure was fóund'to work, 


and in the very: heart of the most debased Paganism ,arosé ; 
"whole communities corroborating his testimony by’ countless 


transformed lives. If, then, withdrawing our eyes from the 


apostle and his: contemporaries; we. glauce down" the page of. 


history and. find this. peculiar type" of character continually 


reproduced, and- that, making évery allowance for the necessary > 


modifications of time, nationality, of varying. stages of civili- ' 
zation, it remains radically: the. same,. have .we, not in this an 
ever ‘accumulating weight: of: evidence. that Christianity. is not 
effete; or as Paul "himself would have put it, that Christ 1s still a 
living power'in the world.: The «chain has' remained’ unbroken} 
and in the datkest _days of Christendom, ‘these, witnesses have 
arisen. here 4nd there tó testify, that èven beneath the spiritual. pall - 


that enveloped ber, life was not extinct. Here a- Wickliffe, there : 
a Huss; now a Luthér—a: Calvin—a Knox—and a host of men 


of. their stamp | in pres and. the continent, : .. Whitfields E 
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Wesleys and the like testify to her caia passer 
- We welcome every record of ‘such lives, which we believe might 
be multiplied indefinitely ; for never, perhaps, was the world 
richer than it is at this moment in apostolic men and women, 
“tnor is their influence mote widely felt. They, reprove our 
individual callbusness, and shame ‘our self-indulgence, They 
shew us not only. what may be done in amelioration of « world's 
misery, but how to doit. We leave this volume to «speak for 
itself, giving but one quotation from a work replete with 
Christian love and labour, of which, in a review, it would be 
impossible to present an adequate picture. It is pleasing to 
note that this work is written by a canon of the English 
church. The one regrettable feature in’ Mr. Bazely's life was 
his secession from the church of his birth, his earliest associa- 
‘tions, his.dearest friendships, But the spirit of impartial libera- 
lity with which this subject is throughout treated, and the 
unabated esteem in which Mr, Bazeley continued to be regarded | 
by his many - ‘devoted friends in the church, speak volumes for 
- the unsectarian spirit of a large section’ ‘of our English clergy. 
Later on, we shall revert to this subject." Our quotation is taken 
from a letter. to Mrs. Bazeley written by óne who knew him well. 


“As you wish that I should note down some of my recollections of your 
‘dear husband, I will endeavour to do $05 but ‘I feel that anything I or 
others could. say, must always be quite inadequate to convey a true im- 
pression of one whose life was so completely “hid with Christ in God.” 
Mr. Bazeley was naturally of a very retiring disposition, but it was, I think, 
his deliberate purpose in the practice of humility,. to' conceal as 'much as 
possible, the remarkable self-denial and devotion with which he served his 
Master. He never spoke of himself or his ceaseless labours in the cause 
of his Lord, unless it was absolutely wrung from.him by the necessities. of- 
‘the work :.and it isin that way only that I became acquainted, in ‘some 
degree, with the extent of his efforts for the temporal and spiritual benefit 
of all who, in any rank of life, seemed to him in need of süccour. «...- 
The first time T ever saw him, he came to seek me in reference tòa case 
of rescue ; And in all the years that have elapsed since then, I do not think 
that he evér paid me a visit of mere friendship, kind as he always was to 
me. If any person could be benefitted by our consulting together he came, 
oftén late at night or, early in the morning, ‘but. ‘not otherwise, simply 
because he would"not Spare a moriient of time for even the most ,harmless 
recreation. To me, however, his acquaintance was an inestimable gain, 
not only because. of the bedefit his holy example must have been to all 
who knew him, but on account of the generous and energetic assistance 
which he was always ready to give at any moment, day or night, when his 
help was sought for sufferers or evil doers. It was sufficient to tell him 
the merest outline of any case of difficulty to ensure that he would take 
it up,at once, whatever it cost of pain or fatigue to himself, and never 
ceasé his labours till he had done. all that human, strength could do, to 
` bring. it to.a good result. His success, as a rule, was wonderful, and there 
`, Seened a manifest Blessing over all his work, 1 will give yona few instances 
of his energy : and self. abnegation. R . 


"Ihe: cases that follow are such as the Christian philanthropist 
only dreams of undertaking. The conventional HEPTEN ity 
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of Christendom folds his ee about him, and. passes Sub with 

. averted head on the other side. ` They wil well repy Popes 
» These ” continues the writer- : 

“are only. one or two instances of Mz. Bazely's infijence-for: "e over 
persons in his own rank of life, but'his most ‘continuous and, devoted work 
was usually among the very lowest and apparently. hopeless ' classes; For 
many years he went every: Sunday | evening to a wretched lodging house in a 
‘poor parish, where tramps and outcasts of all descriptions were harboured 
for the night, in very unseemly’ fashion. There he' sat amongst them and 
spoke to thm of the Saviour, whose name they scarely knéw; and did his 
utmost to bring some gleams of heavenly light into their great darkness. 

it was work which” réquited ‘strength, both, vot anind and "body, and Mr. 
Bazely undertook it immediately after he had gone through the exhausting 
labour of open air ‘preaching to the crowds who uséd to assemble to hear 
him at the Martyrs’ Meimorial. Flis visits to the lodging-houses necessarily . 
brought to his notice cases of great poverty and. suffering, and to fhese 
he returned day after day, giving them all heedful help with a generosity 
that seemed to know nò stint, How ‘he found means for: all his large- 
handed charity, I never cóuld -undérstand, but I think the solution of ’ the 
problem might have been found in his self. denying habits and’ ‘utter 
disregard of “his owú comfort, He never seemed to give himself time for- 
his necessary meals, or-so much as a thought to his’ own ‘physical well 
being, and I cannot but fear that his life ‘of hard work and. voluntary 
privation may have been a secondary - cause of the malady to which he 
succumbed i in the prime of his years. l 
- This was a complication of disorders, ending in * Bright’ s dis- 
ease" and there:can be little or no doubt, that incessant. labour, 
want of sleep, and ever increasing responsibilities directly induced 
them. "But to Mr. Bazely: the prolongation of life, save as 
‘affording increased opportunities for benefiting his fellow men; 
would’ have appeared of little ‘importance, His life is the 
“expression of the .axiom-—" He that loseth his life’ shall find 
it" It is as far removed from the asceticism òf: the monk ot 
hermit, "who $e lüshly ` “bent on his own. , personal salvation, for- . 
sakes the contact of his fellow: men:to spend his time in vain 
austerities and self-imposed penance=-of the Eastern afd Western 
Chufclies—as it is from the loathsome forms of self torture and 
‘indecent neglect of the body, which meets our: eyes whenever 
we quit our homies in this land, It isa rebuke on the senti- 
mentalism of the new modern school of philanthropy, . which. 
"can suggest no remedies too absurdly inadequate, from “a painted 
pane of glass” in the slums of ‘London; from the contemplation 
of which ‘the lapsed masses” are to be elevated, of “rolls of 
Vienna bread to. be sold ata half-penny-each” to refine the 
tastes of the working man! It presents us with the picture 
of ‘one who went about doing good and healing, like Hiin who, 
in all ages*has been the model, as. "es is the: ‘inspiration of tlie. 
Christian life. 
* Guided by scripture and experience. let us try and form 
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. * See “ Caleutta Revia” Jnuary 1887.. tm 
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tlie ideal of the i inner life of auch ‘men penetrating tó thé dones. 


of thought and- motive. * To do «this we find the most direct: 


method is to try and tive a shoré analogy of the Christian 


scheme... This wethink is the more permissible, since we. have ` 


juste risen from. the perusàl'of Babu Ram Chundra Bose’s able 
and interesting analogy ‘of Buddhism. It must. surely forni 
forall thinking and intelligent meni, at ledst a subject: for pro- 
found study. Whether or not Christianity be what it, proclaims 
itself to be, * The truth” par excellence, ‘can only. Be decided 
after a comprehensive research. It is, however, obvious, that in 


thé space of'a review the most'meagré cutline is possible. Ifwé- 


'" present but a skeleton Scripture, and lives such as Paul’s,, and: 


those who in spirit may claim true apostolic ' succession, must 
clothe it in warm human flesh and blood, and the throbbings of 
human sympathies and affections! For Christianity comes béforé 
us, not as.a 'cut-and-dry systein .of dogtas and PEN buf as a 
pure and sparkling fount-of love and: life |. 
' The Christian religion, then, and in this respect, we. think it 
is ünique, attempts, to préserit ‘us with an intelligible solution of 
the, problemi, of tlie present condition of mankind, Oppressed with 
a sense of the manifold ills that beset man’s.path during his earth- 
ly. sojourn, philosophers have, from the beginning of time, ponder- 
ed on the perpléxed riddle of. existence ; but. notwithstanding the 
Variety of speculation. attempted, the misery of man is great upon 
him still. To find solace or escape from this universal blight was 
the express mission"which Buddha undertook. ' His experience 
and his. studies led liigy, to the belief that the evil is inbererit 
in life itself. “ Annihilate conscipusness, and you will escape 
the toils of sorrow.” ' This is his remedy ; all the remainder of his 
' teaching are, but methods of attaining this. ultimate goal. If 
you agree with him, we have only one objection to raise. Since 
you exist eby no volition of your own, is it probable that the 
exercise of that volition will effect your extinction? However 


ardently you.may desire it, you have absolutely no grounds. 


for concluding’ that your atiibition i is attainable. On this rock 
alone Buddhism must split. > Added to this, the universal voice 
of mankind i is in favor of life rather than death. ^ The. last 
- expression of despair is suicide, - The only exceptions to this 
rule. are the Chinese, who offer the singular phenomenon of a 
people who appear to regard life with indifference. This excep- 
tion is, however, explained, when we know. that Buddhism is 
the religion of the masses, and its chilling eed has Seppe one 
Of nature's strongest instincts, 


4 


"While Buddha taught that evil was haen in "ife; Christ 
teaches that it resides in. man himself. The difference’ dis, 


immense. lt withdraws our eyes. from: his environment; and 


centres our itan on the individual, . It. ds not his cirqum- 
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stantes that aic;ótit of ge t 
around, «would be innocuous: were it not within: him. _Evili is his, 
disease; but itis internal ; ‘insidious, " as “it” is: fatal to -his. 


happitiess. Let hint fly, as We dail y see thousands of our afflicted. 


fellow creatures do, from, “one, end;ofs; cheayen, to the other, seek- 
ing change of'airand scene, his sickness: goes with hint. poison; 


` ing all. his hopes and joys. Tt: is this- :háunting. sense Of his; 





radical” 'únsouñdness that ies at’ the: root; of- hisi restlessness 
and dissatisfaction and: causés ¿a ¿large ; majority of, our_ face: 
to go in crowds'; they fly solitude as. from a plague.: „the: -only . 


` company” that: is "unwelcome dso "their: own. = This is the, portrait 


«with which the” Christian , scriptures’ present.'us* of “ourselves. ; 


Not the least’ valuable of-a physician’s’ gifts.is' his" power - to, 
diagnose : and: our ‘confidence in ‘him’ who: would, tender, us. 


healing aid, is enormously increased, when. we hear from his own 


lips the history of our symptoms “and” our : sufferings, The, 
uninitiated ask “whence. knoweth this .man these things ma 
These miserable sensations, these -aches and; pains that I 
deemed ‘all: “peculiar: to myself, he understands them, every one !, 
His confidence. increases in proportion to his wonder and 
admiration, and he is prepared :to "accept . the. remedy. and 
follow the- instructions - of one. who. manifestly’ comprehends. 


his case. Christ" comes before "mankind primarily i in the.capa- 


city of a Healer. It is interesting. to léarn, that in oür original 
Saxon, the word Saviour was Healer. It is what humanity. 
most needs and most craves,. To the sick itis the one crying: 


. want. Afterwards may come amusement; cheering occupation, 





activity. But-now, first and: foremost, is; 
To be healed, indeed, includes all-the ‘est... Does Christ then, in ' 
proposing himself. to our atténtion in this capacity, warrant our 
confidence: by ‘the’ knowledge He display of our ‘malady ?. 


It.was one of His most special characteristics:: “He:knew - 


what was in man." It was. the.discovery of this gift that 
continually and magnetically ‘attracted followers after Him. 


“ ‘Whence kiowest thou, #2”? éxclaims.the astonished Natha- - 


nie * He told ‘me: all- 'that'ever I did +” this in itself sufficed 


to bring an entire city. to^His'feet.:: What then is the’ diagnosis ` 
of our case às inade by- Him;- Who professes to restore sick l 


hnmanity? ' It^ is, that "his malady is disease- of the heart, for’ 
* out of the heart próceédeth evil. i 

Much, however, as the faculty. of accurate diagnosis may’ 
excite our-adiniration, the physician who stopped here, would 
soon forfeit his: claim to our confidence. - We feel, indeed, that 


‘this is a necessary preliminary, but cure is the blessing. we 


crave. ‘Does Christianity- profess to meet this demand of 


` suffering humanity? Are the . promises she makes fulfilled ? 


the. hopes. a excites” realized ? „It is the ety of g a . world 


sz ; "iis aturé: "The evil, that lies - 


ve cry: “ make me well”. 
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waxing weary of the struggle with ill. Paganism has utterly. 
failed.:- witness the appalling. dislocation and corruption of 
society . in the: latter days of Rope. Mohamedanism > has 
failed: for the prizes it offers her votaries, revolt the amoral 
instincts of ciyilized man.: Its ideal excellence is fanaticism : 
it tramples on the rights of conscience ;:its watchword e is 
. intolerance, and its heaven is ‘one of license | Buddhism has 
*. failed; for to kill your patient is nofto.cure.r at least, the cure 
is..of so drastic.à nature thatthe vast en mest, alwáys 
shrink from it. 
^^ dn: diagnosing man's case, , scripture has recourse .to. a 
variety ‘of similes «and „epithets, .each and all of which 
me a vivid though not.a precisely identical. view of 
| A careful study cof these will put him in full possession 
of his own state, at least so far as he accepts its, authority, 
A. branch broken from its root—hence withered. Å: stream | 
cut off from its source : and thus running dry. . A sheep stray- 
ing from the fold and perishing. on the wilds’ A child wan- , 
dering from his home, and.so, to all its loving happy influences- 
' dead. Various as.these are, they are alike'in the main features, 
Each points to. an era in’ the past when. his condition «was 
happier: the normal state of man, thérefore, was not: what we 
now find it. This dead braneh once flourished as a. fruitful bough 
on a goodly stem. This dribbling slugglish stream originally 
flowed, gushing sparkling and joyous froni perennial springs. ' 
This bleeting and torn lamb was once carefully folded with a 
guarded flock, This belated beggar, who folds his rags around 
him and vainly seeks to hide his.shame, once lived ‘a. fair and 
careless child within a home of Jove. These similes serve to 
interpret y the” terms in which scripture more directly states his 
case. It proclaims him withered—dry—lost—dead. In his able. 
work; the “ Natural and Spiritual World," Mr. Drummond has. 
` admirably expounded the. full significance. of this latter e 
pression, the strongest it is possible to select. "To be dead, 
to be out of. touch, or contact. It may be but a hillock in- 
trudes between a stream and its source : yet, while this. barrier . 
remains, the stream must run dry eventually. The ' branch 
severed from the stem may lie at the foot,-or hang by its dead 
twigs on the tree, but it will wither nevertheless, The foundling 
dropped out of his home, is to it as absol utely dead as if already 
in,the grave. It points at once, and our réasoning faculty 
anticipates the teaching of scripture, that to live once.more, 
' communication must be restored. Manis an alienated race— 
A revolted child. And hence the cry, that frém the earliest to. 
the latest prophets, in every variety of minor tone, and often 
with the ‘wailing notes of a divine despair,—for it is needless to 
say that-by the vast majority it is entirely unhéeded;—rings 
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the:appeal of outraged love“, Return” It'is this. indifference 

' of a lapsed trace to the piercing accents of the pathetic yet 

unavailing vóice:of mercy; that constittites the Human Tragedy : 

“Ye will : not.come that. “ye might have Life." e : They chose 

death rather than. life? >” 

And here we.are:met by the púncigle of moral responsibility 
"that underlies: the whole..Christian doctrine, -Man is what he, | 
is. by his own actual choice. His fall is not merely his misery, . 
it is.hi$ sez. No book points, with so unsparing à touch, 
the enormity and ‘the hideousness.of man’s ‘moral deformity; 
For this alone it.can never:be:popular. “ He told me all that 
ever I did”-—how:. often: is such information palatable? Nor 
is"this all;-it tells us not-only what we have done, but why 
we did it. The act was but the:tree.: the motive was the root. 
The réproofs of a-friend are indeed faithful, but are, > they on this 
account always w eleome? . ' " 

The danger signals it flings out are thus enla: We refuse 
to read the. portents ófa"coming storm, for, as yet the sea is 
calm around : and the cry '* Breakers ahead” is ‘Importunate, 
Thus as man's misery is the result of a perverted will, so will 
be his destruction, The ‘pungent conviction that will accom- 
pany him : into the future; that he might have been. but; “ would 
not" be saved, will be a worm that dieth not, a fire in his spirit 
that will not be quenched’: we heed, seek no other. 

But this feeble sketch of the Christian scheme of, redemption 
would be incomplete did.we' not glance at the measure it pro- 

. poses’ for.liis recovery. For.if it professes to diagnose his 
disease, it is only that it may force on his attention the means 
of restoration.” It is in-this-sensé, that we said above, that while 
retrospectively: its testimony: tends tó despair. as paurtraying 

- bis high origin, it awakens .hope,—and it is by “hope we are 
saved" —tliat “the lost may be regained, It proclaime him dead, 
because separated, from thé source of his being, and it boldly 
announces its intention of reuniting him to. God. It may be 

' remarked in passing, that this divine intention is to the majority 
of mankind only less repugnant than its antithesis.. It is quite 
true that they shrink front thé prospect of hell with instinc- 
tive horror, and they are the: minority, who like Faust, make 
a distinct compact «with the: devil; yet the most. that can be 

«said is, that the prospect-of heaven is only in a degree ‘less dis- 
tasteful than of hell., An indefinite continuance of the present, in 
an. ascending: scale of : material prosperity; diio d the 
aspiration . of a.vast majority of mankind, the only impédiment 
to the realizatio of which -dream being the-inconvenient but: 
inevitable interposition of death.’ However desirable,- this, like 
the Nirvana of Buddism, has the disadvantage of being sháckled 
with the unattainable. 
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We ‘are. therefore’ obliged : -tö -leave ‘out, of the. account 


' the preferences of man. The remedy that Christianity: offers: 


is explicit: It is Life *"the"manser, réunion with © God; 
the agent, Christ; the «means, Faith.. In every, conceivable 


simile these great. doctrines- are’ reiterated in Scripture; , 


and -they grow: ‘out ‘of the” necessities of thé casé. As in the 


divine message. to unfallen, man, . death was the penalty of. 


transgression. so-when that, Voice i is heard: 'addressing the crimi-" : 

nal, life, its antithesis, is the’prize héld out. As the ithmediaté- 

iid. inevitable result of disobedience was separation: or spiritual . 
' death, reunion isthenecessaty preliminary ‘to life, :: As mankind . 
by its own act; had cut itselfadrift from God ;' Christ ‘by. taking. 


the manhood-into'God, has antiulled his deed : fas man’s perverts 


ed will and unbelief were the causes of his fall; faith anda resigns . 
ed will are the orily possible conditions: of restoration, This ig” 

the philosophy of Christianity, and we think we find it succinctly _ 
- logical ;- "not.one' ‘Vink in:the.chain can be left out, And when we | 


call a man’s salvation his conversion, tlie term is distinctly’ appros | 


priate, for hé has ‘turned roünd'on his.course and retraced'one: by - 


.oné the steps, of. his departure: ¡Thus you: cannot have union 
save by Christ; the incatnation ôf. God; who has made:it possible. 


You cannot have Christ but. by: faith, since.this.condition.was ren-. 


: dered imperative bý- :the uiübélief. Which. was Eve's real transgres- 
sion, and’ is the crying ‘sin: matkind and: the root of all its 
wanderings : thus: salvation. by: faith and faith only is the distinc- 
tive doctrine of Chiistianity, '^* Life-is in the Son.” “He that 





hath the Son hath life >,“ “He that believeth on the Son, hath the ` 


r 


Son, and in Him, and with Him, Life" Tesis the: ‘doctrine of: 


the New Testament as of the’ Old; in the latter it was. merely 
shadowe@ forth,'in the former, distinctly enunciated. , Hence 


the repeated invitation, “ Come: unto me” And if you doubt the — 


- testimony f" Scripture , as -to your own ‘individual alienation 


, from your Maker, ‘you’ have ‘within you the argümentum ad : 


dominus. in the repügnance of ‘your own spirit to this doctrine, i 


The Bhramo *Sómhj- has borrowed almost all its dogmas from 


. Scripture, .It: has’ “adopted ` Scripture: but, rejected -Christ. d 


In doing so it: hás ‘appropriated the shell: 'and ‘réjected the 


'kerñel,' The mercy and thé ‘reconciliation its preachers pro- ^ 


claim is. uriauthorised, for: these blessings are nowhere in tlie: 


- Bible offered except in the appointed channel—and that channel 


is Christ. . The Brahmo Somaj will_not prosper, because mere * 


- theism, will -never bridge the gulf that separates revolted ` 


hutüanity- from. its: Maker. ; Thé gift of the Son was tlie last, 
as it was the -best that. the Father ‘has: to béstow. Ze is the 


revelation of the heart. as” well: as. the intellect of God. lé. is. 


. His last resource. f They will reverence my Son!" If this 


fails. to. win him back nothing else cart succéed, Hence: the fut ` 
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the that Believetli on the oe shall be saved: he that believeth 


not; shall be damned +”: Dáinmied, not by.the act of God, but by ` 
his own, since he, a: shipwrecked mariner, refused to éntér the 
life-boat that would have rescued, him: front «the. sinking. ship. 
‘His destruction. is inevitable, because there was put. one: means 


‘open-to him for escape, and this he refused. 


Such, thus far, in so brief and skeleton a form, i as “possible 


j within the coinpass of a review, is ai óutline of the Christian 


doctrine While offering poiñts of contact with. other religions, 
it must be óbvious to all that its points of. departure are far. 
‘more numerous, and that‘among all the religions of the world it 
stands -aloné. Sincé it has. existed in the world for full * 
eighteen hundred years, is it not fair to ask—Has it proved that 
boon to ‘mankind “it pups to be? Have its promises been 


“fulfilled ? 


golden. age ill dawn ereti 


Ih ‘replying to this, it Most be emphatically and: distinctly 
understood, that” Christianity. promisés ‘absolutely ‘nothing to 
‘a World in a state of revolt; From first to-last it deals with 
mán.idividually.. It does not’ annex. kingdoms, it enlists élect ` 
Souls, “It doés not uüdertake the. renovation of society, Save 
through the units of: which: ‘society. js- composed, It is true 
that. the Bible tings trom end. to- end" with SUR TES of à 






"he world is wound up. 


“The knowledge of” the”: ipm sha IGover "thé earth as the 


* waters cover the sea?" But th e.time is not yet. This is for the 


coming, not the, present . age. In, the present, the. work of 


redemption occupies itself. exclusively with individual souls. 
For .itis from. these souls, the administrators of the néw. era 


Are to-be developed. . God is not saving men simply apnd solely 


that from the general. wreck the happiness of a few may be se- 


-icured, - . He is selecting and training instruments, when the time 


is wipe, for the. universal renovation of: society, and the world. 


„Itis not alone heaven, but it is the earth that is the inherit- 
-ance of the saints: but ¿this is Obviously too wide a subject for 


our present space. It is much to.be regretted, however, that 
on this,as.on so many important subjects, the teaching of our 


pul lpits is so. lamentably. vague, Let it suffice for our present 


1 


purpose to reiterate, that scripture abounds with ‘promises of 
‘universal benedictions for mankiüd in and through Chiist and 
His church, of which not Heaven, the dim region of spirits only, : 


: but this familiar and much. loved. earth will be the scene. 





Hee tat hot > dglénsondbly be'heié ‘objected that we -have omitted all 


. allusion tó that: ‘most divine doctrine of atonemént through sacrifice. This 


‘is in appearance only: for not only would a fuller exposition of this truth 


be intruding into the region of pure divinity and thus run the risk of being 


„deemed, out of. place, but within the limits of. this’ y paper, a full state- 
“ment would Be obviously impossible, i 


a 
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Christianity, therefore, disclaiming, as she does in the present, 


‘and-in the present only, regenerative attempts on the com- 


munity, in what way doce’ she act gn the individual? ' In two: 
ways, (1) from without, and (2) from within. “Truth is the 
instrument she brings to bear on him. exteriorly, For as salva- 
tion undertakes the restoration of an intelligent being, it can 
be accomplished only with, aud by, his intelligent acquiescence. 
On three points at least, to this end, he must be fully informed : 
his danger, the. means of his deliverance, and thee method. 
Hence. the necessity of revelation which acts on him from with- 
out.. Internally, he is acted on by the direct appeals of God's 
spirit on his mind and consciénce. For asthe'sougli of the 
ocean may bé heard in every shell, so do thé innermost recesses 
of. each man’s soul echo the:surgings of eternity, and on the, 
face of these deeps, moves the spirit of God, ere the work of 
creation begins. ‘Let us not.ignore the fact, that the instinct 
of humanity is-on the side of immortality, ; and collaterally, if not ` 
actually related to it, is the conviction of a God and a judgment 
to come; and few meu if they dared to speak the truth, but . 
would testify that there have been moments when these vague 
instincts have assumed all the distinctness of prophetic revela- 
tions, flashing , conviction through the soul. with lightning swift- . 
ness. A man’s salvation, probably, depends on the way he meets 
such moments, They are) for'his soul, "what the poet dS 
in this natural life—the “ tide." 

Which, taken at its. flood, leads om to forturie! 


For they are the voice of God. making itself heard at the very 


centres of his being. 
There are. but two ways of ‘treating these visitants: We may 
say—“ Sgeak,.thy. servant heareth," and from this "moment 


: salvation is secure :—or we may close our ears, and this voice 


‘may be heard again and: yet'again, but its far off accefits will ' 


be fainter and less distinct, till they die amid the vaults of «the 
world where ue voice is. no more heard, If there be an agnostic 


- or an atheist, he is the man who has steadfastly closed his ear 


to this voice, whose accents were “ hts day." 
We have said that his salvation is secured, but we must not * 
‘be understood to say it is perfected. For the futile controversy 


that has raged as to. the possibility of immediate salvation 


would have been' spared, had it been recognised that the word 


‘has two distinct meanings." To:be out of danger is one: to 


have attained thé rest of perfection is another, In scripture to 
be in, or.of, thé kingdom of Christ isto be saved—that is safe, for 
itis the charmed circle into which the destroVer entereth not. 


To have attained:to that ultimaté perfectness of his triple being— 


body, soul, and spirit—is a work of indefinite time. For God's 


sving processes are twò- fold : with the unsaved, He Strives : 
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the saved, He ‘moulds. ‘It is this saving and this Told of 
the individual that constitutes the entire mission of Christianity 
in the present era. It is laying: the fpundation for a; glorious 
and: unprecedented future * butin not'the most insignificant of 
the stones of which the Temple'of. God on eárth' will be còm- 
posed, must be. found one single flaw., For'it must stany the 
test of ages, and its work is for ever! 
From the moment a nian yields to the calls ‘of God, the. 
divine dealing with him assumes ai entirely new “character, 
It no longer, strives awakening. his uneasiness, his ‘fears ! ‘It 
begins to mould him, It “does this from within and: through 
the affections.: The Christian is “not a man. hedged" in with «ma 
narrow and rigid rules. Judaism, . "which sought like other 
religions, to regulate him from ‘without; saying—Do this and 
live ; do not this lest you die; was for the infancy of mankind., 
‘The new dispensation does’ ‘not so:muchlay down rules. as 
large principles, and the seat of motive is entirely reversed. It 
is mo longer do and live, but because you now live—de: .' Its 
motives are gratitude: and affection. " Ye' are the ‘children of a 
_merciful father, therefore De merciful. ¡Your father is love and” 
‘delights in ‘showering blessings :—therefore | /óve, and bless. 
Your tnaster.came not to be ministered unto but to minister,there- 
fore if any of you will be great, lét him serve. Your father is , 
perfect, therefore let perfection. be your ambition + work:óu£ that 
salvation that is wikin you. "That is, let your outward life'be the 
manifestation, as.it is the dévéloprüent of the work of God' 
within. These :are the ethics of the New Testament, and théy. 
form the. groundwork of Christian life. ` It is one of internal 
impulse ; not external pressure. -He is.““led” ‘willingly ' by ‘the 
„spirit, and his ‘path’ becomes a shining light, shining more and 
more to the perfect day. Henceforth, all’ the ‘outward circum- 
‘stances of his condition become means toward the main end of 
his „perfection. He cannot wish these altered, fot he regards 
theta as at once the school for his tráining, and the necessities of 
"his probation ; and it is not in theory or hyperbole only; but as a 
‘simple matter of fact, “ all things work together for- his good,” 
and his faith becomes a touichatone, turning every thing to gold. 
His fellowmen he can regard no longér as rivals interféring with 
‘his advantage. ‘His longings are not, as ‘Paul says, -for hens 
‘but them. They are his brothers, and his highest ambition is 
to ‘comfort, succour, save. Life can néver be to him devoid of 
interest'or purpose, since it. presents him. with ever: new' objects 
for his compassion and efforts, ` 
The tihe spent in reading’ such a life, especially. if the 
' quiet hours of our one day. of rest be so utilized, can Scarcely 
be said:to be wasted. If you feel-you have nothing i in common 
with such a man as Mr. Bazely,: you might reasonably ask 
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yourself, Why not? Are: “you better, the happier, the more 
useful to your kind from that’ fact? Ifyou say, “ he.was a very 
¿good sort of a fellow, but/I personally do not aspire to such 
flights of piety and. philafthropy." “gain, is. this à cause for: 
self. gratulation ? For it isa singular phenomenon in Christian 
“society, that when we see one or another step out.from the 
beaten path of neutral. respectability, we profess to exact from 
him a :standard of goodness we never dream of asking from 
ourselves. But pray,does the Bible, like the Church of England. 
- Temperance Association, erect three sliding scales, A.°B. and €. 
of Christian ethics, so that.a man may comfortably say to him- 
„ self, though I do not attempt the A section, yet my conscience is l 
* perfectly easy since.I come up to standard. E ? ¡We chanced. to ` 
overhear a conversation on the subject of. ‘Temperance which 
will illustrate our remark: 

— I think.if a man thinks he can help any single drunkard 
to become an abstainer by setting bim the example, he is bound 
to do so.” E 

. B." Do you mean.to tell me, that. because my friend makes , 

a beast of himself and can't stop when. hẹ, has had- enough, I, . 
who: have never exceeded in my life, should give. up xy. comfort. 
to help him ? (indignantly;) 

- A.Oh-! your own comfort, indeed ! 7 If that's all, that's of. 
not much consequence," 

B,—Shrugs his shoulder and gives: up the controversy. How 

can one. argue on such. ridiculous premises 5 $ we, to whom." our 
own comfort,” is the ruling motive of existence. ? There. will pro- 
. bably, however, be :a moment in the life of most of us, when to 
«have lived a life like this may'be the supreme aspiration’ ! Sad 
if this comes when opportunity is past, There are nota few of 
_our-officers and civilians, who in contemplating the years. of, their 
‘retirement, unceasingly deplore the enforced idleness, their ` 
position will entail. Is it possible that with many thousands of 
our people; sunk in misery, ignorance and irreligion, any. Chris- 
tian man-can feel himself-doomed to inactivity ? They might be 
“consoled by reflecting ‘that by the- time this epoch arrives, they” 
will have outgrown much oftheir capacity for the enjoyments 
after which.they now’ pine, and be all the more ready to adopt a 
prescription for the trial of a new sensation ; viz. the luxury of 
doing g good, and the knowledge that once at least in their life, 
ina world which contains them by the million, they had saved 
a soul from: death ! Itis true that this happy consummation. “may | 
.run some risk of not being realized, if from too. long .disuse 
“fheir faculties in this . direction, as, unused organs do, ‘have 
"become ‘atrophied, and that it may be foünd too late, that 
‘when they would do -good, evil only ‘is present . with them ! a 
‘The only infallible remedy for so unfortunate a result that we. 
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can suggest is; "that. -these. organs. be got into workifig order ak ; 
once ; ` 
A. few words" as. to Mr: ‘Bazely’s.  dificilties, atid séuples on. . 
Church: government, or rather the forntularies of. the Church: of 
England. which -led' to’ his eventually leaving her communion 
and-allying himself.with the Presbyterian : ‘Churolr-of. Scotland. 
The: importance which he,.ifi/^common with Christians of almost | 
every time have attached: to the outward modé:or. “expression “of 
worship, appears to arise from a misconcéption'of .the’.Church’s 
actual’ position and mission, ‘THe-silence of the Founder of our 
faith on the subject, should surely in. itself have been the most 
eloquent of teaching ; and the’ principle laid: down. ‘by «him, if. 
followed to its logical conclusiori, should have yet more strongly" 
emphasized . his meaning.—" They. that.worsbip;:must. worship ` 
in spirit and in ^téuth."-— This, then, is:the essential *;: the outward 
expression. is: for, the present, simply, immaterial. . For while the 
temple of God is yet in. process: c of formation,:a perfect | 'fitual.-is 
impossible. - Rome, in: assuming to herself. the: claim to -be- 
the representative of Chiist on earth,. justifies “her hierarchical 
‘pretensions arid“ her assumption of. spiritual authority; not: only 
over. the: consciénces:of men, ‘but:in the: centuries: when:it was ` 
possible. - (through:. the ‘secular’ arm,,which’ she. wielded;: by. 
‘spiritual terror), over their bodies: too. / Christ has)" however; in- ' 
fact, ‘left. for Hiniself no: ¡representative . but. the: living: and. Ñ 
believing men-and women who. are found everywhere scattered 
through Christendom; nor any. vicegérent‘on: earth at: all,since ` 
¿He distinctly -claitis.by, the.indwelling: Spirit to be Himself the ` 
living;- edd HIDE. Heàd of: the RB. s “even to: «the: end 
wf the. ages.” no poop ass A 
+ “This truth ‘cuits - at thé: andatene of, all: ‘hierarebical. pré- ; 
teütion. .The mission .of-the church is to-serve and.to.;heal.; ' 
it’ is reserved for the.:future, age.‘for ¿her to. rule," To: the. . 
principle laid down: by. our Lord,:, however, St;. Paul addsa 
-distinct rule for worship, : ‘the! only one: wë: believe to be found’ in. 
‘the New Testameñt.* It is“ Jet:all things he:done decently and "i 
in order”. Itis evident this: .principle leaves a.wide-margin for 
‘individual opinion, and might at first: sight be supposed, to. favour 
the expression: of it.that:is*found in the innumerable; sections of 
the Soo church, but. this i js enly: oncle: surface | For itis 





e It is true ' ‘that in his letters to the ‘Corinthians, seveřäl ditections for 

the conduct of public worship: are given,: specially in the eleventh. chapter, 

, but, these. were, evidently intended .to ¿correct local abuses’?! such as dis- ie 
orderly cglebrations of the eucharist: -Polemical discüssions in the 
'church.:. the uncevering of women ‘whilé ‘engaged. in’ “leading the devo- 
‘tions or teaching ' the ‘congregation, ¿and are, prohibitive: “rather than: sugges: 
“tule so that they can scarcely be said to form. an ‘exception to. ithe above- 
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_ manifestly “unseemly for- ‘any one individual member ofa 

"Christian community to set his‘own taste or opinion in opposi- 

, tion to that of his community; and St. Paul, besides this; most. 
strongly condemns schifm 'or separating of. the individuals. 
from.the main body. i 
Here, then, we have.a: distinct apostolic.guide for our. cond üct. 

‘When the consensus of opinion of the community. hàs . decided 

what form is for them most expedient, it is decént and in. order 

"for the individual to conform :. .seeing that at best it is not only“ 

immaterial, but.also merely provisional. "To one, the attitude 
of kneeling at the eucharist, to another that of sitting, may 
appear in order: the majority must decide: But for one to 
sit, while the majority kneel, or vice versd, would manifestly, 
be neither decent or iri order. On the manner of the eucharist 
our Lord gives no-further instructions ‘than that it was to be ' 
done. It was, 2m spirit, the symbol of the unity of Chtistians, 
and their unabated faith in a coming Lord. . We may infer that 
He intended it to be, what; in.the first instance.it was, @ Supper, 

and in that case would: be partaken of as a feast, and at even- - 
tidel. But as we derive “our ritual from: Rome, and as in- the. 
«course of centuries this.attitude to a vast majority of :church- 
men would appear the'reverse of decency and order, me true 

„wisdom is to follow the established rule. 

The same may be said of Baplism. It is ihe spirit of that 
‘sacrament. not the manner that is the essential, A baptism 
: where faith in the Trinity is absent is not baptism. But: this- 
"essential being thére, whether it i$ by sprinkling or: immersion 
«is to be decided by .the:coricensus of opinion of the’ community. 

We dare not judge one who, like. Mr. Bazely, followed his 
conscience as his supreme g guide, in his final decision to: leave 
the churoh of his birth, and. education, to which he was attached 
by the ‘dearest fies. But we could wish: that he had continued 
-in her communion without taking! orders, ‘and that his noble 
and remarkapl e gifts as an eve, ngelist had been prosecuted: With- 
' ih her pale; The Church of England makes much boast of her 
three orders of ‘apostolic succession; But have.we not apostolic 
authorization, for adopting a fourth, viz., evangelists. .“ He gave 
some ‘evangelists :” Ts it not ‘becoming daily more evident that 
the English is the church of the aristocracy not of. the masses ? 
That her ordained preists and.deacons, eminently as.they may 
` -embody theideal of ministers of the Gospel of ‘the upper classes, 
find the masses'all-but inaccessible ?| If this gulf is to be bridged 
‘over, we believe it will only be by the adoptión of thé fourth order, 
for "which men eminently adapted are.continuallyerising up | 
. within her pale. Men fired with zeal and loving compassion 
for that terrible substratum of hg deal force, uncontrolled. by 
religion and, seuteely by. leagen, that lies at the foundation, of 
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i i society. ¡These men should be largely freed from thosa 


shadklos that. bind, per Taps wisely, our segnlar clergy. ihe 
should be empowered io vary, shorten, adapt “guy elaburati 
" ritual, Lo the ,Sapabilities; tastes, and javel of the uneducates | 





masses: Mission rooms, not the church, the scene, > une 

nuüzistra tration, arid “the poor” their special charge. 2h : 

they shtink, "rum their mission as of a lower type: i 

n M be the nearer to Him whose special glory ec. ou 
ave ihe’ gospel preso 
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bed bs them, We cannót buf think bud 
Nt Dazely, beeu longer spared, that the extreme importance 
he attac bed to thesemon- ur tals, wluch However never inter- 

fered ih his catholic tolerance- ot the Wews of those whe 
Affe; icd, would have melted away when fuller light bad da: ES 
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x 
eh to the ultimate- destinies of “the Church of the Resusra. 
i t his scruples were never a allowed to interfere with his d Jeep 
j fito cf the church's mission to be the world's saviour 
in continuance of the work of Him who came to seek and to 
lave the | lost. g ` i í ae ‘ 

m: We will close this somew at’ long review with un iliustra- 
M tion from one of the works of* "n eminent weiter, Madame 
de Stel Iu ‘Corinne; (we have aot the volume within 
Beach, so quote from memoty) she relates an adventure 
pof ati Englishman travelling in Italy, which occurred in one 
pof its sea ports, Fatigued with a: long day's journey he had 
tetired to rest ic. his hotel, but fn. the. middle of the night was 

B startled by. ‘wild cries of ' Fire, Fire; and arose to find the city 
a in fames; and the wildest scones of confusion and despair, 
| To not one of the affrighted inhabitants had it occurred to^ 
Jj attempt to stop its cours se; and while some were actively en-«' 
‘gaged in saving from the general wreck their money and 
B more costly possessions, the vast majority stood idly by, wring-. 
iius tbe hands in despair, or. wildly gésticulating, filing the 
jair with criés and lamentations The Kn glishman, with the cool- 
l L^ eadedness of his race, immediately formed a party of relief 
B fron among the crews of two English vessels in the harbour, 
E whose hose were soon pouring a stream of water om the. 
burning piles, which before long extinguished the flames, The 

B people: who, at so timely and- unsuspe ted a den ouement, passed... 
¡from a condition. of wildést despair to frantic transports of 

in oy and gratitude,” hailed their. Heliverer with every extra- 

SO E of advlation and gratitude: Suddenly turá 
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ftenfíion in another direction, ha observed that a h 


e Mme little distance from the rest had caught fire an: 
breatetied with immediate dest truction. filled with 
«ide pointed in the direction of the fire, but the crowd fo 
¡the direction of his finger, and with tranquil les ks and y 
yes plied, “Tt is only the ci: let the foois burn.” 
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It is mpedless to será " effort ts of the | English an were, 
redouble ed, but. no. words; op ‘reproaches, of his conl ds induce a 
singlé ¡person 'in the. crowd to render him any assistance, and 
single handed lic had to cope, not only ‘with the’ demented 
idiccy" gf the. unfortünate, inmafeg, who maddened | by the sight 
of the: approas hing flames stoutly resisted every effort on their 
behalf, aud could only. by main force, be evicted from a- place 
rapidly ‘pecording thei F'tomb: "The! popul age so lately loud in f 
fais iom] demonstrations of gratitude, for thein own deliverahce, i 
cvincgd throughout not only a "complete absence of sympathy, 
but even a hostile’ attitude. “What ‘struck’ the narrator ost 
foret ly, she adds, was the opinion af the crowd—* tha f the ds 

hou: Durs 0$ 
ot add that: such appears to be the TEM 
ti with respect to those «outside her pale; lLihwhat % 
an appii: giy small a minority ; are those, who fie. ME, Barely, 4 
Ye aic, “and carrying with them the sympathies «of b jt few, 
endeavour to. stem the confla agration, of evil, in which! ie the. 
foois," without such intervention, nust inevitably “born,” f 
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: The Defence 9j DT 2 A forgotten Episode ‘of the Hirst Afghan. 
War E ‘Charles Reynolds Wi ‘Hams. London: Wo H. 
Allen & Co, 1886, n 1 di j 


` STIRI RING record of a -most ¡pteresting and metiprable. 
4 a mili itary. event, that is, an event, deserving of perujaient j 
record and recollection, for, as Mr, William’s points out, ‘It has | 
heen’ well nigh forgotten, owing to 'the very scant je ustice which | P 
it has received from Kaye and "the othei standard histori, ANSe of | 
the cimpaign. Kahun was a fortified: town in'8 very remote 
part of thé’ Murree hills? in Belóochistan. In 1840 Sir Johr | 
Keane &etermined to occupy. Kahun” The’ force proceeded 
from Sukuk across the Scinde.désert to a place called Poolangee If 
üt ‘the “foot of the mountàit. bf Surtoof and Naffoosk, and’ 
. throug a pass ju these mountains to the ton, of. Kahan. 41 thes 
` force ^on: sisted of 300 bayonsts of the sth. Regiment, "tivi twelve, 
pounder howitzers, 50 < ‘of Seinde Irregular Forse, and 39 Paty 
Horsemen, “The whole rce wis under the bommand of; apta 
Lewis Brown of the-5t oinbay Native. Infantry, Tho’ Mts 
army. su fle ered “fearful, Tips; crossing the desert ani Orage 
n ate ‘gins over t Re fain’ passes, but they “eachedh 
E ‘at, las st and ‘fortif ed themselves. Here they were e bése[ac :dY, 
Mutfées during: many wee 


=f oe months, Darihg Pe E 
M "ie 3 M 
‘Captain Brown tried 2 rel tief force bi ser 

«d E | Captain f Char! 
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The Getachimerit was suerbunded by ‘the Murrees and perished to 


a man in. cre dáy the sth Regiment Bombay Native Infantry 


lost ‘2 subadars, : jemadar, 5 havildeat sand 129 rank and file. 


The Kahun relief farce wider Majes Clibbora started trom Sukkur 


in September 1840. ` It’ consisted of 400 men of thé Gren- 







ters, 100 of the 2nd Grenadiets, 200 Irrégular Horsand three 


re a sdhguinary engagement togk_ place with the Mera 


aud the | British. force suffered a disastrous ,deféat and Kad to) 













at. Captain Brows held’ out for. some time longer, but 
isc his supplies ran out and he capitulated. Lie: was 
"io retreat with the remainder of his little arim, |y and 
mg of the cápitulation"were most. faithfully and b onor- 


ni fedd a better written ör more interésti ing record 


hg t military event, > p TER y 4 
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Capt ais Dalton, a EIE S. By. Charl es Balton, 
DGORD. London ¢ W. H. 4 Allen & Co. 1886. ” jt 


du ig a most interesting. and important contribution to 
À. one of the most critical and important sections of udis 

history. Captain Dalten, the subject of this memoir, was is 
friend and colleague of Clive at the chmmencement of Clive's 


ize 


Jnilitary career, and the gallant Selene of of Trichinopoly against 


“he attacks of the Freach and their allies; when the Fy rench, 
owing to the energy and Rene of | Dupléii;' had nearly made 
shemovives masters of Southern India, Nor iis, this the only 
jinerit which this stirring sana possesses for the student of 
ilndier history, mE to the publicatioy of this mein oit, us 
Orme imposture is exploded. vat, last. Mr. Orme’ found fay 
evén with Macaulay for his wonderful. minúteness secured B 
Eie simplest means possible, Mr Orme had access to the 
Pharies of me civil and- military: officers, who participated ` in 
Xhe events of these stirring times—vand amoügst others, to the 
Siaribs of Captain Dalton, He irarisferred these diaries: whole- 
Bale to the pages of. his history —awithiout, anything fo" indicate 
phat they were quotations P withow y 
fany kind, This uuscr ‘upuloas use gf ihaterials is , Conci 
lurovcd against bim by Mr. Dalton ig, i ) 
ügn,oir "of, liis: distingo shed ancestor. | Bat: to, retu to ile 
‘gallant defend der “of 7 
ichinupoly soi” only, against the attacks -of the: French 
ant Chúnda. Skheb from without, but frorà the treachery and 
defection of s within’ the t town itself «His energy 






































Vrichiriapolyi. Dalton. had to. defend ` 








& After suffering terrible: hardghips. the expedition artived 
the foot of the Suntoof hills. Mu. six miles of Kahur ` 


pt by his gallant enemies the Murrees, ‘The story i», 
a i series « 5f eattacts from Captain Brown's diary, à and 


hg 





UE 2 UM - ER 
d hi j ; ‘i 
; = oC get i 
„Rad resolution overcame, al. obsiácles. He. repelicd . every Y 


A:tetk--ma ade gallant sorties to sectre A and held the ? 


city unt the English came to hig relicf and &ntirely routed t 
_ tha "besciging army at the decisive: engage nent. of the Sugar * 
EE Loaf i oí, ce ic 





` a 
ture of to-day. By: F.C. Grow st, Esq. E Sa, 
&. » Bena ares: Mission Press; 1383. ` 
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PE HIS book consists of a series of photograpl sic plates, views . 
- : of the buildings erected at Bulandshar under the. ause 
tof Mr. ‘Grows se~rthe renaissance of the. beautiful ancient 
architectur 'e-—ànd of views showing some of the and 
lings the mselves in thel? ancient’ and: re stored state, ‘The: 
‘oraface and letter press descriptive, of the plates is by Mir 
' Growse himself andis marked, it is n needless to say, by profound" 
ok ship aod exquisite critical avid aesthetic taste, “Fhe 
‘plates ‘speak fer themselves às regards what might have been 
dope in presers ving and continuing the beautics of Indian archi» 
tecturé. What has been done we alii know too well, indian taste. 
‘atid. Indias art are hably represented by these noble buildings, | 
and: ‘English taste and .English' art are represented by the: f 
hidéous structures —kucherries, jails, treasuries, schools which 
dicho thè country from the Himalayas to Cape Comoria— 
and agai inst. which Me. Growse “dashes his angry heart? in 
EN ans of scathing and merited: contempt, Dos Me 
po of d Yadia ander Diem T Pistovia: From 1836 to 1880, 
ptain Lionel, «Trotter E v ols. 1 i& TT. London: W, Hy 
Alea & C CO. 1886, i E E 


Ec valuable work will be fully reviewed in out next i issue, 

Ao dn the meantirae it may “be pointed out, that vo’ account 4 

of the Indian mutinies which we have cue across, is supo erior, e 
i haps even equal. ta Captain Trotte "s im clearence, accuracy A 
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New Dispensation: Movement set on | foot by Keshab 
A. Chandra Sen at the age of forty, when ‘bis intellect had' 
atiained ite fall vigor, and: whien he had ac quired a great éxperi- į 
enteof imah naturésis bearing excellent fruit inthe vernacular | 
Hterafure op RE engak, -Bengali biographical i cerature has been | 













VERHACUÉ AR Lr ERATURE, * xxi 
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greatly enriche d by” "the writing s ofh his disciples. y 
of memoits of the great religi is reformers of the world, 
such as Moses, Christ Buddha, "Chaitanya, Nanak and others; 

Have been written, All these works dis splay the catholicity 
‘and breadth* of ‘view characterizing the New Dispensation. 
movement, The -sifecéss of, the followers of Keshab Chandra. | 
Sen has stimulated Brahmos of other denominations to 
exert themselves in this depar tment of literature, Babu Krishna 
¿Kumar Mittra of the Sadharan Samaj has written a biography.. 

‘of Mahomet; which cannot be too highly spoken of. 
. To the ordinary Hindu, Mahomedanism is associated with ail 
‘that is bad and ali that is hateful, It is associated with the Sons 
“of onion and garlic, with the destruction and pollution of santed 
‘shrines, with. the violation of female honor, with violer oce, 
¡ferocity and sacrilege, lt is'therefor& easy to guess in what 
estimation the great mass of Hindus hold the founder of Mahan 
madanism. To them Mabomet is an incarnation of all that is 
bad. His namé is an abomination to them. They shun the 
meighbourhood of mosques as they would shun a. pestilence, 
^ Ünder such circumstances Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra, has ^ 
done a great service to the country by writing an appreciative, 
biography of that great reformer, and by endeavouring to remove - 
jome of the worst E popular ` misconceptions entertained regarding 
Jim and his religion, We find Mahomet in his work as the, 
pioneer of a simple faith, as a great moral teacher, and as a^ 
owerful organizer of-human society. We: find him. endowéd- 
ivith all the great qualities of a divine’ messenger.. The depth, 
rot his sympathy with suffering humanity, his-moderàtion zowa. rds" 
| thosé who wronged him in every possible way, his devotion tb 
the cause of ‘his disciples, and, above all, his faith in the 
benevolence of the great God stand in prominent relief in this 
work. The mirage'or dream of Mahomet is one of the grandest 
yonceptions in literature. Such dreams are dreamt only, byt those 
vhost ideas soar above the terrestría| horizon. -Tt is a "pleasure, ' 
read through the. pages of this\work, The whites has: 
ti jaded all controversial points with the dexterity of.a master 
di is work we see fully and clearly allthat is good in Mahomet 
tl in his religion, and we read the history of 4 revolution 
dich, in the course of a ‘generation ov two, transformed tae 
d of Arabia into one of the most civilized nations on the 
¿ce one. eaith. c i Ud 
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Victoria Press, 210, Cornwallis’ Street, by Mani Mohan 
Rakshit, and publ ished. b y the atithor at 64, Mecha Bazar 
Street... * ^d rt , 
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ABU CHANDI CHARAN SEN isa prolific writer. He hag 
written three or “four historical ERA ih the course of ade 


o 


i as : 95 o 





xxi. 7 | gu E CRITICAL, EODEM NES DE. 
or two yeays.: But his so-called ‘novels. possess no aristic merit, . E 
© His style is. pot ag al i suited to novel writing, He possesses `! 
no skill in thé delineation of character.and in the construction of j 
piers, and [yet in the present instance, he has written a work ` 
which rang t through £57 royal octavo pages, and has chosen to | 
em ita novel^ And this is oniy the first part of this work! How : 
E moar bet ts are yet ih store for the.reader.wc are not aware. This’ 
* vast opens witha ae of.the Rohilla State and of the Rohilla . 
War, “The small English force under the command of Genera "M ; 
' Champion won ‘a victory for, the Nawab Vi izigr of Oüdh. Th 
daughter of Hafez Rukbmal, a handsome young lady, was sent, 
ac afe er ‘the war tc tbe seraglio of the Nawab, ‘She carried a poison. 1 
cd knife concealed within the thick braids of ber hair, and when 
- the Nawab threatened her wi h forcible violation she struck him 
first with that knife and thea plunged it into hee own bosom,’ 
whole plot’ af. the novel, if plot it be; hangs round this i 
ziücident, In skilful hands this story could have been work- : 
ed wp into a, powerful "work Of | fiction, But long insipid . 
Hes and soliloquies make thee present volume remate! 1j | 
ious aad wearisome reading, The writer. has sacrificed art ši 
the pu of ‘History, ard history for the sake of fiction. 
di he main object; of his historical narrative seems tò be to- 
inspire hatred | against’ the rulers of the time, whether Hindu, . 
Muscipan or English, The dark. side of the charactersig’ 
OM Chet Sing and -Süjauddowia. and the ingratitude of the East 
Índia Cå orapariy towards its native employés, have been painted; 
or rather written down (for we cannot. give such writing tad 
"dignified name of ja in an exc cssively vehement st; yle, 
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Blaja Elari A R Samaj Atiya UNE Pathik ¢ Chandra 
me digvatua. Printed sad published at the Sakbá Press, : 
2, Benetola Lane, by Lalit Mohan Ds. o Lx PULS 


dni" 


res’ is a work of fiction--smali, and without much artistii >: 
- A ^ skill—but as E picture of Hindu society as constituted %: 
àt the present moment, it is not’ without interest. Within as 
short compass it gives a number of very clever skete ches display, 
ing great power of observation and experience of human nature. 
i evendranath appears to be the author's favourite character and" 
Devendianath is one of tlie best: specimens of humanity which, 
Western education has yet-produ iced in Bengal. He is active, : 
| energetic, * MOPD REE and eager fo do.good to others, His 
o ation with, Backkesvar Pandit i the Goldigkt (the 
ank at College Square in Calcutta) shows that he is a hater of 
sham and humbug, either in the old order- of thiig orin thé 
ew. The. sketch of the drunken scene in-which a-pleader, a 
Deputy, Magistrate, and ar ‘Assistant Surgeon, are found to play : 
a conspicuous y part iy Very: Seen y Grains 
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E Remo [^ Captain Taiton, ELC Suy Defender: of Trichinopoly, | 





i from he Writings of che Kev. G. W. W. TUCKER, M, A lato Chaplajt 


|Eeuch Life j in Galifornia. Extracted from the Home Corresy yondénce of f 


- History of India under Victoria, trola 1888 to 1880. By Capt. Lro: 
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